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TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

A JOURNET TO PARIS IN THE TEAR 1698. 

BY DR. MARTIN LISTER. 


DEDICATION. 

TO His Excellency, John Lord Somers, Baron of Eveftiam, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and one of the Lords-Juftices of England. 

My Lord, 

W ISDOM is the foundation of juftice and equity, and it feems not to be perfeft, 
without it comprehends alfo philofophy and natural learning, and whatever 
is of good relifh in arts. It is certain, my Lord, for the honour of your high ftation, 
that the greateft philofopher of this age, was one of your predecelTors j nor is your 
Lordfliip in any thing behind him; as though nothing infpired people with more equity 
than a true value for ufeful learning and arts. 1 his hath given me the boldnefs to 
offer your lordfliip this fhort account,' of the magnificent and noble city of Paris, and 
the court of that great king, who hath given Europe fo long and vehement difquiet, 
and coft England in particular fo much blood and treafure. It is poffible, my lord, 
you may find a leifure hour to read over thefe few papers for yourdiverfion, wherein I 
promife rayfelf, you will meet with nothing ofienfive, but clean matter of faft, and fome 
fhort notes of an unprejudiced obferver. But that I may no longer importune you, 
perpetually bufied in fo laborious and ufeful an employment, I beg leave to fubferibe 
inyfelf. My Lord, 

Your Lordfliip’s moll humble and moft obedient fervant, 

Martin Lister. 
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A JOURNET TO PARIS, 


Inlroduliion to the Reader. 


T his traft was written chiefly to fatisfy my own curiofity, and to delight myfclf 
with the memory of what I had feen. I bufied myfelf in a place where I had 
little to doj but to walk up and down ; well knowing, that the charafter of a Arranger 
gave me free admittance to men and things. The French nation value themfclves 
upon civility, 4nd build and drefs mollly for figure : this humour makes the curiofity 
of ftrangers very eafy and welcome to them. 

But why do you trouble us with a journey to Paris, a place fo well known to every 
body here ? For very good reafon, to fpare the often telling my tale at my return. 
But we know already all you can fay, or can read it in the Prefent State of France, and 
Defeription of Paris jp two books to be had in every fhop in l.ondon. It is right, fo you 
may; and 1 advife you not to neglecl them, if you have a mind to judge well of the 
grandeur of the cotirt of France, and the immenfe greatnels of the city of Paris. 
Thefe were fpeftacles I did indeed put on, but 1 found they did not fit my light, I had 
a mind to fee without them f and in matters of this nature, as vaft cities and vaft pa¬ 
laces, 1 did not care much to ufe microfeopes or magnifying glalfes.. 

But to content you, reader, I promife you not to trouble you with ceremonies either 
of llate or church, or politics ; for I entered willingly into neither of them, but only, 
vthere they would make a part of the converfation, or my walk was ordered me. You 
will eafily find by my obfervations, that 1 incline rather to nature than dominion j 
and that I took more j)leafure to fee Monfieur Breman in his white waiftcoat digging- 
in the royal phyfic garden, and fowing his couches, than Monfieur de Saimot making 
room for an ambaifador ; and I found myfelf better difpofed, and more apt to learn 
the names and phyfiognomy of a hundred plants, than of five or fix princes. After 
all, 1 had much rather have walked a hundred paces under the meancll; hedge in 
Languedoc, than any the fineft alley at Verfailles or St. Cdoud, fo much I prefer fail- 
nature and a warm fun, before the mofl; exquifite performances of art in a cold and' 
barren climate. 

Another reafon, that I give you little or no trouble in telling you court matters, is, 
that I was no more concerned in the embafly, than in the failing of the (hip which car¬ 
ried me over : it is enough for me, with the red of the people of England, to feel the 
good efiefts of it, and pafs away this life in peace and quietnefs. It is a happy tui-u 
for us, when kings are made friends again. This was the end of this embalfy, and I 
hope it will laft our days. My lord ambafl'ador was infinitely carefled by the king, his 
minifters, and all the princes. It is certain the French are the mofl: polite nation ill 
the world, and can praife and court with a better air than the reft of mankind. How- 
ever the generality of the kingdom were through great necelfity well difpofed to- re¬ 
ceive.the peace: the bigots and fome difbanded officers might be heard at our firil 
going to grumble, but tHbfe alfo gave over, and we heard no more of them when we 
came away. But to the bufinefs. 

I happily arrived at Paris after a tedious journey in very bad weather j for we fet out 
of Lond.on the tenth of December, and I did not reach Paris till the firll- of January; 
fori fellfick upon the road, and ftaid five days atBologne, behind the company, till 
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niy fever abated; yet notwithftandlng fo rude a journey, I recovered, and was per- 
fe£lly cured of my cough in ten days; which was the chiefeft reafon of niy leaving 
London at that time of the year, and never had the leaft return of it all the wintei-, 
though it was as fierce there as I ever felt it in England. This great benefit of the 
French air I had experienced three fcveral times before, and had therefore longed for 
a paflage many years; but the continuance of the war was an infupcrable obftacle to my 
defires. Therefore the firft opportunity which offered itfelf I readily embraced, which 
was my Lord Portland’s acceptance of my attendance of him in his extraordinary em- 
bafly ; who ordered me to go before with one of my good friends, who was fent to 
prepare matters againft his arrival. 

Now that I might not wholly truft my memory, in w'hat I faw at Paris, I fet down my 
thoughts under certain heads. 


I. Of Paris in General. 

THOUGH I had much fparc time the fix months I (laid in that city, yet the rudc-„ 
nefs of the winter feafon kept me in for fome time. Again, I believe I did not fee 
the tithe of what deferves to be feen, and well confidered; becaufe for many things I 
wanted a relilh, particularly for painting and building; however I viewed the city- 
in all its parts, and made the round of it; took fcveral profpefts of it at a diftance, 
when well thought on, I rnuft needs confefs it to be one of the moft beautiful and 
magnificent in Europe, and in w'hich a traveller-might •find novelties enough for fix 
months for daily entertainment, at leaft in and about this noble city, lb give there¬ 
fore a ftrift and general idea of it, and not to enter far into the vain difputcs of the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants, or its bignefs, compared to London; furc I am, the ftanding 
croud was fo great, w'hen my lord ambalfad^r made his entry, that our people W'ore 
flartled at it, and were ready the next day to give up the queftion, had they not well 
confidered the great curiofity of the Parifians, who are much more delighted in fine 
fliews than the people of London, and fo were well near all got into the way of the 
cavalcade. One thing was an evident argument of tliis humour, that there were fome 
hundreds of coaches of perfons of the belt quality, ev en j'ome biftiops and lords which 
I faw, who had placed themfclvcs in a file to line the ftrects, and had had the patience 
to have fo remained for fome hours. 

It is alfo almoft certain, that for the quantityof ground pofleffed by the common people, 
this city is much more populous than any part of London ; here are from four to five 
and to ten menages, or diftind families in many houl'es; but this is only to be undcr- 
Itood of certain places of trade. This difl'erence betwixt the two cities alfo is true, 
that here the palaces and convents have eat up the people’s dwellings, and crouded 
them exceftively together, and pofl'efl'ed themfelves of far the greateft part of tfie 
ground ; whereas in Loudon the contrary may be obferved, that the people have de- 
itroyed the palaces, and placed themfelves upon the foundations of them, and forced 
the nobility to live in fquares or ftreets in a fort of community: but this they have 
done very honeftly, having fairly purchaied them. 

'The views alfo which it gives upon the river are adminble: that of the Pont-neuf 
downwards to the Tuillcrics, or upwards from tli > Pont-Royal; and in fome other 
places, as from Pont St, Bernard, the Greeve, &c. I’hft river Seine which palfcs 
through the niidft of the city, is all nobly banked or keyed with large free-ftone ; and 
incloft’s in the heart of .the city two iflands, which cavifes many fine bridges to be built 
to pafs over them. One of thefe iflands called I’lflc dc Palais was all Paris for fome ages ' 
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The houfes arc bui't of hewn flone intirely, or whited over with plaifter: fonie iil- 
deed in the begiunintr of this ape-rire of brick with free-ftone, as the .Place-Royal, 
Place-Dauphin, fee. but that i.s wholly left olF now; and the white plaifter is in fotne 
few places only coloured after the fafliion of brick, as part of the abbay of St. Germain. 
The houfes every vvlicr'; are high and fiately; the churches numerous, but not very 
big ; the towers and (lecplesarebut few in proportion to the churches, yet that noble 
way of fteepic, llic domes or cupolas, have a marvellous elledl in prolpeft ; though 
they are not many, as that of Val de Grace, dcs Invalidcs, Colh'ge Mazarin, de 
rdft'umption, the Grand jefuits, la Sorbonne, and foine few others. 

All the houfes of peri'ons of diitinflion arc built with portc-cochcres, that is, wide 
gates to drive in a coach, and confequently have courts within; and moftly remifes 
to fet them up., There are reckoned above yco of thel'e great gates; and very many 
of thefc are after the moft noble patterns of ancient architefture. 

, '1 he lower windows of all houfes are grated with ftrong bars of iron ; which luuft be 
a vaft cxpence. 

As the houfes are magnificent without, fo the finifhing wiihinfide and furniture an- 
fwer in riches and neatnels ; as hangings of rich tapeftry, raifed with gold and filver 
threads, crimfon da'malk and velvet beds or of gold and filver tifliie. Gabinets and 
bureaus of ivory injaid with tortoifcfhell, and gold and filver plates in a i oo difterent 
manners: branches and candlefticks of cryftal: but above all moft rare pictures. 
The gildings, citrvings and .paintings of the roofs are admirable. 

Thcfe things are in this city and the country about, to fuch a variety and excefs, 
that you can come into no private houfe of any man of fubftance, but you fee fome- 
thing of them ; and they are obferved frequently to ruin themfelves in thefc c.vpences. 
Every one, that has any thing to fpare, covets to have feme good pidure or fculp- 
ture of the beft artift ; the like in the ornaments of their Gardens, fo that it is incredi¬ 
ble what pleafure that vaft quantity of fine things give the curious ftranger. Here as 
loon as ever a man gets any thing by fortune or inheritance, he lays it out in fome fuch 
way as now named. 

Yet, after all, many utenfils and conveniendes of life arc wanting here, which we 
in England have. This makes me remember what Montieur Juftell, a Parifian for- 
merly, told me here, that he had made a catalogue of near thrccfcore things of this 
nature which they wanted in Paris. 

The pavements of the ftreets is all of fquare ftone, of about eight or ten inches 
thick; that is, as deep in the ground as they are broad at' top ; the gutters fliallow, 
and laid round without edges, which makes the coaches glide eafily over them. 

However, it muft needs be faid, the ftreets are very narrow', and the paflengers 
a-foot no ways fecured from the hurry and danger of coaches, which always palling 
the ftreets with an air of hafte, and a full trot upon broad flat (tones, betwixt high and 
large refounding houfee, makes a fort of mufic which Ihould feem very agreeable to 
the Pariftans. 

The royal palaces are furprifmgly ftately; as the Louvre and Tuilleries, Palais 
Luxembourg, Palais Royal. 

The eonvents are great, and numerous, and well built j as Val de Grace, St. Ger¬ 
mains, St. Viftor, St. Genevieve, the Grand Jefuits, See. 

The fquares are few in Paris, but very beautiful j as the Place Royal, Place Vic¬ 
tor, Place Bauphine, none of the largeft, except the Places Vendofmc, not yet finilhed. 

The gardens within the walls, open to the public, are vaftly great, and very beau¬ 
tiful^ as the Tuillei’ies, Palais Royal, Luxembourg, the Royal Phyfic Garden, of the 
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arfenal, and many belonging to convents, tl^e Carthufians, Celeftins, St. Vidor, St. 
Genevieve, &c. 

But that which makes the dwelling in this city very diverting for people of quality, 
is the facility of going out with their coaches into the fields on every fide; it lying 
round, and the avenues to it fo well paved; and the places of airing fo clean, open, 
or flnidy, as you plcafe, or the feafon of the year and time of the day require: 
as the Cour dc la Reyne, Bois de Bologne, Bois de Vincennes, les Sables de Vauge* 
rardc, &c. 

But to defeend to a more particular review of this great city, I think it not amifs to 
fpeak firfi of the ftreets and public places, and what may be feen in them; next of the 
luruff's of note; and what curiofuies of nature or art, alfo of men and libraries, I met 
with : next of their diet and recreations; next of the gardens, and {heir fumitue and 
ornaments; and of the air and health. We fiiall conclude the whole with the prefent 
ftate of phj'fic and pharmacy here. 

To begin with the coaches, which are very numerous here and very fine in gilding: 
but there are but few, and thofc only of the great nobility, which are large, and 
have two feats or funds. But w hat they want in the largenefs, beauty, and neat- 
nefs of ours in London, they have infinitely in the eafmefs of darriage, and the ready 
turning in the narroweft ftreets. For this purpofe, they are ^all cranfe-necked, and 
the wheels before very low; not above two feet and a half diameter j which makes 
them eafy to get into, and brings down the coach bo\ low, that you have a much 
better prol’pect out of the foremoft glafs, our high feated coachmen being ever in the 
point of view. Again, they are moft, even fiacres or hackneys, hung with double 
fprings at the four corners, which infenfibly breaks all jolts. This 1 never was 
fo fenfible of, as after having pradifed the Paris coaches for four months, I onco 
rid ill the eafieft chariot of my lord’s, which came from F.ngland; but not a jolt 
but what affeded a man : fo as to be tired more in one hour in that, than in fix in 
thefe. 

Befidcs the great number of coaches of the gentry, here are alfo coaches de Remife, 
by the month, which are very well gilt, neat harnefs, and good horfes; and thefe al| 
ftrangers hire by the day or month, at about three crowns Englifli a day. 'Tis this fort 
that Ipoils the hackneys and chairs, which here are the molt nafty and miferable voU 
ture that can be j and yet near as dear again as in London, and but very few of them 
neither. 

Yet there is one more in this city, which I was willing to omit, as thinking it at firft 
fight fcandalous, and a very jeft; it being a wretched bufinefs in fo magnificent a city j 
and that is the Vinegrette, a coach on two wheels, dragged by a man, and pulhed be» 
hind by a woman or boy, or both. 

Befides thofe, for quick travelling there are great number of poft.chaifes for a fingle 
perlon: and Roullions for two perlbns; t^'.ofe are on two wheels only, and have each their 
double fprings to make them very eafy j they run very fwiftly; both the horfes pull; but 
one only is in the thillcs. 1 he coach-man mounts the Roullion j but for the chaife, he 
only mounts the fide horfe. I think neither of thefe are in ufe in England j but might 
be introduced to good purpofe. 

As for their recreations and walks, there are no peoplqmore foiid of coming toge¬ 
ther to fee and to be feen. This converfation without doubt takes up a great part of 
their time: and for this purpofe, the Cour de la Reyne is frequented by all people of 
quality. It is a treble walk of trees of a great length, near the river fide, the middle. 
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walk having above double the breadth to the two fide ones; and will hold eight files of 
coaches, and in the middle a great open circle to turn, with fine gates at both ends, 
^’hofe that would have better and freef air, go further, and drive into the Bois de 
Bologue, others out of other parts of the town to Bois dc Vincennes, fcarce any fide 
,uiilfs. In like manner thefe perfons light and walk in the Tuilleries, Luxembourg, 
and other gardens, belonging to the crown and princes, (all which are very fpacious) 
and are made convenient, with many feats for the entertainment of all people j the 
lacquics and mob excepted. But of this more hereafter. 

No fort of people make a better figure in the town than the bifiiops, wlio have very 
fplendid equipages, and variety of fine liveries, being moft of them men of great fami¬ 
lies, and preferred as fuch, learning not being fo ncceflary a qrallhcation for thofc dig- 
jiities as with us j though there are fome of them very dcfen nig and learned men. 
I fay, they are moft noblemen, or the younge. fons of the bell .amilics. I'his indeed 
is.for the honour of the church; but x/hether it be for the good of learning and 
piety is doubtful. They may he natrons, bin .here are biu tew examples of erudi¬ 
tion among them. ’Tis to be withed .hat they c.xceeded others in merit, as they do in 
birth. 

The abbots here arc numcx'ous from all parts of the kingdom They make a con- 
fidcrable figure, as being a gentile fori of clergy, and the moft learned ; at leaft were 
lb from the time of cardinal Richelieu, who preferred men of the greateft learning and 
parts to thefe pods; and that vciy frankly, and without their knowing it before-hand, 
much Id's foliciting him for it. lie took a fure way, peculiar to hiinfclf, to enquire 
out privately men of defert, and took his own time to prefer them. This filled the 
kingdom of France with learned men, and gave great encouragement to fiudy; whci-e- 
of France has yet fome feeling. 

’^ris pi'etty to obferve, how the king difcipUncs this great city, by fmall infianccs 
of obedience. lie caufed them to take down all their figns at once, and not to ad¬ 
vance them above a foot or two fi'om the wall, nor to exceed fuch a fmatl meafurc 
of fquarc; which was readily done: fo that the figns obfeure not the llrects at all, 
and make little or no figure, as though there were none; being placed very high and 
little. 

There arc great number of hoftels in Paris, by which word is meant public inns, 
where lodgings are let; and alfo the noblemen and gentlemen’s houfes are fo called, 
moftly with titles over the gate in letters of gold or. a black marble. This feems as it 
wei'e, to denote that they came at firft to Paris as ftrargers only, ar mned publicly; 
but at length built them inns or houfes of their own. L is certain, a gre^. and wealthy 
city cannot be without people of quality; nor fuch a court as that o'" I ranee without the 
daily infpctlion of what fuch people do. But whether the cr antry can Ipare them or 
not, I queftion. The people of England feein to !iave lefs manners and lefs religion, 
where the gentry have left them wholly to themfelves; and the taxes,are raifed witli 
more difficulty, inequality, and* injuftice, than when the landloids live upon the def- 
inames. 

It may very well^be, that Paris is in a wanner a nev. city within this forty years, 
it is certain fince thfs king came to the crown, it is fo much altered for the better, 
that it is quite another thing ; and if it be true whaL the workmen told me, that a 
common houfc, built of rough ftone and plaiftered over, would not laft above twenty- 
five years, the greateft part of the city has been lately rebuilt. In this age certainly 
moft of the great hoftels are bulk, or re-edified; in like manner the convents, the bridges 
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and churches, the gates of the city; add the great alteration of the ftreets, the 
keys upon the river, the pavements; all thefe have had great additions, or are quite 
new. 

In the river amongft the bridges, both above and below, are a vait number of boats, 
of woodj hay, charcoal, corn, and wine, and other commodities. But when a fudden 
thaw comes, they are often in danger of being fplit and cruflied to pieces upon the 
bridges; which alfo are fometimes damaged by them. There have been great Ioffes to 
the owners of fuch boats and goods. 

It has been propofed to dig near the city a large bafin for a winter harbour; 
but this has not had the face of profit to the government; fo they are ftill left to 
execute their own projeft. There are no laws or projefts fo effeftual here, a* 
what bring profit to the government. Farming is admirably, well underftood 
here. 

Amongft the living objeSs to be feen in the ftreets of Paris, the counfellors and 
chief olHcers of the courts of jufticc make a great figure; they and their wives havp 
their trains carried up; fo there are abundance to be I'een walking about the ftreets in 
this manner. It is for this that places of that nature fell fo vvell. A man that has a 
right to qualify a wife with this honour, fliall command a fortune; and the carrying 
a great velvet culhion to church is fuch another bufinefs. The place of a lawyer is va¬ 
lued a third part dearer for this. 

Here are alfo daily to be Icon in the ftreets great variety of monks, in ftrange uii- 
ufual habits to us Engliftimen ; thefe make an odd figure, and furnilh well a pifture. 

I cannot but pity the miftaken zeal of thefe poor men; that put themfelves into reli¬ 
gion, as they call it, and renounce the world, and fubmit thcrafelves to moft: feverc 
rules of living and diet; fome of the orders are decently enough cloathed, as the, Je- 
fuits, the fathers of the oratory, &c. but moft arc very particular and obfoletc in their 
drefs, as being the ruftic habit of old times, without linen, or ornaments of the prefent 

age. 

As to their meagre diet, it is much againft nature, and the improved diet of man¬ 
kind. The Mofaic law provided much better for .lews, a chofen people; that was 
iriftituted for clcanlincfs and health. Now for the Chrillian law, though it commands 
humility and patience under fufferings, and mortification and abftinence from linfu! 
lulls and pleafures; yet by no ir-ans a diftin£l food, but liberty to eat any thing whaf- 
foever, much lefs naftinefs; and the papifts themfelvcs in other things arc of this mind ; 
for their churches arc clean, ponipoufiy adorned and ,)erfuined. It is enough, if \vc 
chance to fuftef perlecntion, to endure't with patience and all the mifcrable ciremn- 
ftances that attend it; but wantonly to perfec c ourlelves, is to do violence to Chrifti- 
anity, and to put ourfcivcsin aworfc fta'e than the Jews wore; for to choofe theworft: 
of food, which is four herbs and fifli, and fuch like trafli, and to lie worfo, alway.s 
rough, in courfe and nafty woollen frocks upon boards; to go barefoot in a cold 
country, to deny theml'clves the comforts this life, and the converfation of men; 
this, I fay, is to hazard our healths, to ren luiicc the greateft blcliings of this life, and 
in a manner to dcuroy ourfelves. Thelc men, I fay, cannot but be in the main 
chagrin, and therefore as they are out of humour with the world,' fo they mull in 
time be weary of fuch flavilh and fruklefs devotion, whichwsnot attended with an adivc 
life. 

The great multitude of poor wretches in all parts of this city is fuch, that a man 
in a coach, a-foot, in the (hop, is not able to do any bufinefs for the numbers and- 
importunities of beggars; and to hear their miferies is very lamentable; and if you 
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give to one, you immediately bring a whole fwarm upon you. Thefe, I fay, are true 
monies, if you will, of God Almighty’s making, oflFering you their prjfyers for a 
farthing, that find the evil of the day fufiicient for the day, and that the miferies 
of this life are not to be courted, or made a mock of. 'I’hefe worfliip, much 
againft their will, all rich men, and make faints of the reft of mankind for a morfel of 
bread. 

But let thefe men alone with their miftaken zeal; it is certainly God’s good provi¬ 
dence which orders all things in this world. And the flefli-eaters will ever defend ihem- 
felves, if not beat the Lenten men; good , and wholeforae food, and plenty of it, gives 
men naturally great courage. Again, a nation will fooner be peopled by the free 
marriage of all forts of people, than by the additional ftcalth of a few ftarved monks, 
I'uppofing them jjt any time to break their vow. This limiting of marriage to a certain 
people only is a dedudion and an abatement of mankind, not lefs in a papift country 
than a cohftant war. Again, this leffens alfo the number of God’s worfiiippers, inftead 
of multiplying them as the ftars in the firmament, or the fand upon the fea fhore; 
Ihefe men wilfully cut off their pofterity, and reduce God’s congregation for the 
future. 

There is very little'noife in this city of public cries of things to be fold, or any dif- 
turbance from pamphlets and hawkers. One thing I wondered at, that I heard of 
nothing loft, nor any public advertiferaent, till I was ihewed printed papers upon the 
comers of ftreets, wherein tycre in great letters, Un, Deux, Cinq, Dix jufq; a Cin- 
quanie Louis a a gnmer, that is, from one to fifty louis to be got j and then under- 
neath an account of what was loft. This fure is a good and quiet way; for by this 
means without noife you often find your goods again j every body that has found them 
repairing in a day or two to fuch places. The Gazettes come out but once a week, 
and but few people buy them. 

It is difficult and dangerous to vend a libel here. While we were in town, a certain 
perfon gave a bundle of them to a blind man, a beggar of the hofpital of the Quin- 
zevint, telling him he might get five pence for every penny; he went to Noftredame, 
and cried them up in the fcrvice time; l a vie ts* Miracles de lEvcfq; dc Rheims. 
This was a trick that was played the archbifliop, as it was thought, by the Jefuits, 
with whom he has had a great conteft about Molinas, the Spanifh J. doctrines. The 
libel went off at any rate, when the firft buyers had read the title further, and found 
they were againft the prefent archbHhop, duke, and firft peer of France. 

The ftreets are lighted alike all the winter long, as well when the moon fhincs, as 
At other times of the month j which I remember the rather, becaufe of the impertinent 
ufage of our people at London, to take away the lights for half of the month, as though 
the moon was certain to fhine and light the ftreets, and that there could be no clbudy 
weather in winter. The lanthorns here hang down in the very middle of all the ftreets, 
about twenty paces diftance, and twenty foot high. They are made of a fquare of 
glafs about two foot deep, covered with a broad plate of iron; and the rope that lets 
them down, is fecured and locked up in an iron funnel and little trunk fadened into 
the wall of the houfe. Thefe lanthorns have candles of four in the pound in them, 
which laft burning till after midnight. 

As to thefe lights, if any man break them, he is forthwith fent to the gallies; and 
there were three young gentlemen of good families, who were in prifon for having done 
it in a frolid, and could not be releafed thenge in forae months, and that not without 
. the diligent application of good friends at court. 

The 
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The fights at Paris for five months in the year only, coft near 50,000!. fterling. This 
way of iigliting the ftreets is in ufe klfo in fome other cities in France. The king is 
faid to have raifed a large tax by it. In the preface to the tax it is faid, that confi* 
dering the great danger his fubjefts were in, in walking the ftreets in the dark, from 
thieves, and the breaking their necks by falls, he for fuch a fum of money did grant 
this privilege, that they might hang out lanthoms in this manner.” 

1 have faid, that the avenues to the city, and all the ftreets, are paved with a very 
hard land ftone, about eight inches fquare} fo they have a great care to keep theta 
clean; in winter, for example, upon the melting of the ice, by a heavy drag with a 
horfe, which makes a quick riddance and cleaning the gutters; fo that in a day’s time 
all parts of the town are to admiration clean and neat again to walk on. 

I could heartily wilh their fummer cleanlinefs was as great j 'll is certainly as neceflary 
to keep fo populous a city fweet; but I know no machine fufficient, but what would 
empty it of the people too ; all the threats and inferiptions upon walls are to little 
purpofe. The duft in London ih fummer is oftentimes, if a wind bloV, very trouble- 
fome, if not intolerable; in Paris there is much lefs of it, and the reafon is, the flat 
ftones require little land to fet them faft, whereas our fmall pebbles, not coming toge¬ 
ther, require a vaft quantity to lay them faft in paving. 

But from the people in the ftreets, to the dead ornaments there. There are an infi¬ 
nite number of bufto’s of the grand monarch every where put up by the common peo¬ 
ple ; but the noble ftatues are but few, confidering the bl^fequious humour and capacity 
of the people to perform. 

That in the Place-ViQoire is a foot in brafs, all over gilt, with Vidoire, that is a 
vaft winged woman clofe behind his back, holding forth a laurel crown over the king’s 
head, with one foot upon a globe. There are great exceptions taken at the gilding: by 
artifts} Md indeed the fhining feems to fpoil the features, and give 1 know not w^at 
confufion; it had better have been all of gold brafled over; which would have given 
. its true lights and fhadows, and fufFcred the eye to judge of the propordons. But that 
which 1 like not in this, is the great woman perpetually at the kings back; which is a 
fort of embarras, and inftead of giving viftory, feems to tire him with her company. 
The Roman vidory was a little puppit in the emperor’s hand, which he could difpofe 
of at pleafure. This woman is enough to give a man a furfeit. 

The.other are ftatues of three of the laft kings of France, in brafs a horfeback. 

That on the Pont-neuf is of Henry the fourth in his armour bare-headed, and habited 
as the mode of that time .was. 

The other of Lewis the thirteenth in the Palace-Royal, armed alfo after the mode of 
the age, and his plume of feathers on his head-piece. 

The third is of this prefent King Louis the fourteenth, and defigned for the Place 
Vendofme. This Coloffus of brafs is yet in the very place, where it was caft j it is fur- 
prifingly great, being a 2 feet high, the feet of the king 26 inches in length, and all the 
proportions of him and the horfe fuitable. There was 100,000 pound weight of metal 
melted, but it took not up above 80,000 pounds; it was all caft at once, horfe and man. 
Mpnfieur Girardon told me, he wrought diligently, and with almoft daily application 
at the model eight years, and there were two years more fpent in the moulding, and 
furnaces, and calling of it. The king is in the habit of^ a Roman emperor, without 
ilirrups or faddle, and on his head a French large periwig a-la-mode. Whence this 
great liberty of fculpture arifes, I am much to feek. 

It is true, that in building precifely to follow the ancient manner and fimplicity is very. 
commendable, becaufe all tliofc orders were founded upon good principles in mathenia- 

VOL. ly. c tics.:, 
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tics: but the cloathing of an emperor was no more than the weak fancy of tjie people. 
For Louis le Grand to he thus dreflTcd up at the head of his army now a-days would be 
very comical. What need other emblems, when truth may be had ; as though the 
prdent age need be afliamed of their modes, or that the Statua Equeftris of Henry the 
fourth or Louis the thirteenth were the lefs to be valued for being done in the true drels 
of their times. It feems to me to be the effeft of millaken flattery ; but if regarded 
only as a piece of mere art, it is methinks very unbecoming, and has no graceful air 
with if. 

1 remember I was at the levee of King Charles the fecond, when three models were 
brought him to choofe one of, in order to make his ftatue for the court at Windfor; he 
chofe the Roman emperor’s drefs, and caufed it alfo to be executed in that other erciSlcd 
for him in the old Exchange in London. The like is of King James in Whitehall, and 
at Chelfea college, our invalids. Now I appeal to all mankind, whether in rcprefontiiig 
a 'living prince now-a-days thefe naked arms and legs are decent, and whether there is 
not a barbarity very difpleafmg in it. The father of thefe two Kings, Charles the fir ft, 
was the prince of this age of the bed relilh, and of a found judgment, particularly in 
painting, fculpture, architedure by fea and land, witnefs the vaft fums of money he be- 
flowed upon Rubens his difciple Vandyke. Alfo the great efteem he had for the 
incomparable Inigo Jpnes, who was the firft Englifltman in this age that underftood 
building. I heard M. Auzout fay, when he had viewed the banquetting-houfe at White¬ 
hall, that it was preferable to all the buildings on this fide the Alps; and I ought to be¬ 
lieve him, he having fludied Vitruvius more than 40 years together, and much upon the 
place at Rome. Alfo the fhip the Sovereign, which was truly the nobleft floating 
cattle that ever fwam the fea. Yet after ail this, that King had a Statua Equeftris of 
hinjfelf ereded, now at Charing-crofs, caft in the full habit of his own time, and which I 
think may compare with the beft of that fort at Paris. 

I fbould beg leave in the next place to vifit the palaces and men of letters and con- 
verfation: but I mutt take notice firtt of the vatt expences that are here in iron baluf- 
trades, as in the Place-Royal, which fquare is compafled about with one of ten feet high. 
Of this fort and better there are infinite every where in Paris; which gives indeed a full 
view of the beauty of their gardens and courts. 

Firft, therefore, I faw the Palais Mazarin, in which are many good pidures, but the 
low gallery is furnifhed with a great colledion of ancient Greek and Roman ftatucs, 
and is what I moft took notice of. They were mott brought from Rome by the Cardi¬ 
nal. Thofe which are togatje and cloathed, are as they were found; but luch as were 
made nudse or naked, are miferably difguifed by the fond humour of the Duke de Ma¬ 
zarin, who in a hot fit of devotion caufed them to be cattrated and mangled, and then 
frocked them by a fad hand with I know not what plaifter of Paris, which makes them 
very ridiculous. Cicero fomewhere tells us, that feme of the ancient wife men thought 
there was nothing naturally obfeene, but that every thing might be called by its own 
name; but our Celfus is of another mind, and begs pardon, being a Roman, that he 
wrote of thofe things in his own tongue. It is certain upon our fubjed, the Duke fiiould 
not have furniflied his cabinet and gallery with naked pidures, but with the togatse 
onl^; or if it bad once pleafed him to do otherwife, he ihould not have cloathed them ; 
which was at beft but a vamaftentationof hischaftity, and betrayed his ignorance and 
diflike of good things; that is, fpoils and bides the noble art of the fculpture, for which 
only they are valuable. 

• But why ^uld nudity be fo ofienfive, fince a very great part of the world yet defies 
ck>aths,-and ever ^dfo; and the parts they do mod wed to cover, is from a certain 
aeceffity o;ily, ' It 
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It is plain by thefe and many other elegant ftatues I favv at Verfailles, inoH: of which 
were taken out hence, that the Roman cloathing was the moll fimple thing imaginable, 
and that a Roman was as foon undreffed, as 1 can put off my gloves and ftiocs. The 
men and women went drefled much alike. As for the fafliion of the Roman habit, 
it iscvidtnt by thefe ancient ftatues, (which 0£t. Ferrarius has well and reafonably fol- 
lowed in explicating the feveral garments of the ancients) that the tunica or fljirt was 
without a collar or fleeves, and girt high up under the breafts ; alfo, that the toga or 
gown was a wide and long garment open at both ends, and let down over the head, and 
fupported by the left hand thruft. under the Ikirts of it, whilft the top of it relied upon 
the left flioulder. The right hand and arm was naked,. nd above the gown, fo that 
the gown was ungirt and always loofe. Now for the purpofe, when a Roman made 
himfelf naked for a bath, (as he daily did juft before eating) he had nothing to do but 
draw up his left hand, and the gown fell down at his feet; and at the fame time to loofe 
the girdle of the tunica, and to draw up both his arms from under the tunica, and tliat 
alfo fell at his feet. . 

In the firft ages of the commonwealth they wore a toga or gown only, afterwards 
they put on next the Ikin a tunica or Ihirt, and never added morp in the very fplcndour 
and luxury of the empire; all other matters of cloathing, of whatever nature foever, 
have been invented fince. • 

1 much admired, that in the great number of ancient ftatues to be feen in and about 
Paris, I could never meet any one but what was cioathed with a toga pura, and no re- 
prefentation of a bullated one. 

This toga and tunica both were made of fine white W'ool or flannel: they had not a 
rag of linen about them. This flannel, I fay, was very fine; for their folds are fmall, 
and it falls into them eaflly ; and feems to be very light, by the handling of it, to raife it 
by the finger and thumb only, as is the air of fome of the ftatues, and the whole garment 
to be fufpended by the left flioulder. Upon the lead draining of it, the breads and 
nipples are vifible through it; alfo the proportions of the thighs. 

This wearing all woollen in a hot country brought on the ufe and neceffity of fre¬ 
quent bathing: otherwife they could never have kept themfelves fweet and clean; and 
the neceffity of bathing kept them to this fort of loofe garment; and much bathing 
brought in oils, and oils perfumes infufed in them. 

But in my mind a fair linen fhirt every day is as great a prefervative to neatnefs and 
cleannefs of the fkin and health, as daily bathing was to the Romans. It is certain, had 
they not ufed either fimple oils of olives, fometimes unripe and old, for the aftringency, 
and fometimes ripe and perfumed, the warm water mull have much decayed nature, 
and made the fkin intolerable tender and wrinkled. The naked Indians and blacks fecure 
their fkins by oils at this day from all the injuries of the weather, both from heat and 
cold. 

But the beft rule of health and long life is to do little to ourfelves. People are not 
aware what inconveniences they bring upon themfelves by cuftom, how they will plead 
for things long ufed, and make that pleafant, which is very deftru&ive to their healths; 
as in the cafe of cloathing, tobacco, ftrong waters, fteel remedies, the drinking mineral 
waters, bathing, tea, coffee, chocolate, &c. 

One little ftatue I took more particular notice of, for the elegance of the fculpture, 
and the humour of the drefe; it flood upon a table; it was the figure of a fybil. The 
face of the old woman was cut very deep into the ftone, within the quoifure, like a hood 
pulled over the forehead, a very emblem of an oracle, which is hid, dark, and ambiguous, 

c a . • as 
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as the woman herfelf, wlio would have neither her face feen, nor her faying eafily under- 
flood-—that is, fhe is as it were, aUiamed of her cheat. 

What was the fancy of the men of the firft ages to make old women prophctefles, to 
utter oracles, and td interpret the will of the gods by the eating of arumals; to make 
them Saga and Veneficx is reafonable enough ; for old age makes all people fpiteful, 
but more the weaker fcx. To poifon and bewitch are the fecret revenges of impotent 
people. 

The Jews were impatient of the company of women in their religious rites, left they 
Ihould contaminate and fpoil all their devotion. The Romans on the contrary thought 
religion became women better than ,men, for befides the general parts they had in 
common with the men in adoration of their gods, they had alfo peculiar ones, where 
the men were no^: concerned. Tully bids his wife fupplicate the gods for him : for he 
tells her, he thought they would be kinder to her than him. Upon fome fuch princi¬ 
ple, probably, their prophctefles were in efteem. 

• I faw the apartment of Monfieur Viviers in the arfenal; it confifts in feven or eight 
ground rooms looking into the great garden; thefe rooms are fmall, but moft curioufly 
furnifhed, and have in them the greateft variety and beft forted china ware I ever faw, 
befides Pagods and China piflures: alfo elegant and rich bureaus, book-cafes, and fome 
paintings of the beft itiafters. 

That which pleafed me moft, amongft the paintings, were the pieces of Rembrants, 
that incomparable Dutch paiifter. 

A girl with a cage in one hand, and looking up after the bird that had got out, and 
was flying away over her head: fhe had. fright, amazement, and forrow, in her looks. 
The other is an unlucky lad leaning upon a table, ^d looking with mifehief in his eyes, 
oi that he watched to do fome unhappy turn. The third is a young gentleman in a 
fiir cap, en difhabille, after his wonted manner. The two firft are the moft natural 
thoughts and drefs that can be ; but nothing certainly ever came near his colouring 
for flefh and garments. This part he ftudied paflionately all his life, and was ever 
trying experiments about it; and with what fuccefs, thefe and many other pieces (hew. 

Thefe three piftures of Rembrant are all of young people, and are finilhed with all 
the art and perfettion of colouring, as fmooth as any limning; which makes the judg¬ 
ment of Philibien of him appear not juft ; for he fitted his paint according to the age 
and nature of the fubjeds he wrought. I had the pleafure of feeing them again and 
again. 

Monfieur leNoftre’s cabinet, or rooms, wherein he keeps his fine things, the controller 
of the king’s gardens, at the fide of the Tuilleries, was worth feeing. He is a very 
ingenious old gentleman, and the ordinance and defign of moft of the royal and great 
gardens in and about Paris are of his invention, and he has lived to fee them in per¬ 
fection. This gentleman is 89 years old and quick and lively. He entertained me very 
civilly. There were in the three apartments, into which it is divided, (the uppermoft of 
which is an oCtagon room with a dome) a great collection of choice pictures, porcellans, 
fome of which were jars of a moft extraordinary fize; fome old Roman heads and 
buftos, and intire ftatues} a great collection of ftamps very richly bound up- in books j 
but he had lately made a draught of his beft pictures to the value of 50,000 crowns, and 
had prefented them to the king at Vcrfailles. There was not any thing of natural hiftory 
in all his cabinet. ' 

I was feveral times with him, and once he carried me into ah upper clofet, where he 
had great collection of medals in four cabinets, moft modern^ amongft them the^ 

were 
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were four large drawers, three of which were the medals of King William, near 300 
as he told me. The fourth drawer was, of King William’s anceftors and family; he had 
been forty years in making this colleflion, and had purchafed many of them at vaft 
rates. He has certainly the beft furniture for an Hiftoria Metallica, that I ever faw. 
The French king has a particular kindnefs for him, and has greatly enriched him, and 
no man talks with more freedom to him ; he is much delighted with his humour, and 
will lit to fee his medals, and when he comes at any medal, that makes againft him, he 
will fay, S/Vr, mjla une^ qu' eji him centre nom ! as though the matter pleafed him, and 
he was glad to find it to Ihew it to the king. Monfieur le Noftre fpoke much of the 
good humour of his mailer; he affirmed to me he was never feen in paffion, and gave 
me many inftances of occafions, that would have caufed moll men to have raged j which 
yet he put by w'ith all the temper imaginable. * 

In this cabinet I faw many very rare old china veffels, and amongft them a fraall Ro« 
man glafs urn, very thick made, and ponderous, of a blue lea colour; the two eats 
were feet divided into four claws, but the very bottom of this veflel was fraooth, and, 
very little umblicate j and for this reafon I cannot tell whether it might hot be call, and 
not blown. . , 

The Palace of Luxembourg is the moll finilhed of all the royal buildings; it is very 
magnificent, well defigned, were it not for the trifling interfedtioos or round and deep 
jointings of the columns, which looks Kke a cheefemonger’s Ihop, and which is below the 
grandeur of the orders; fo hard a matter it is to have a\rue relilh of the ancient fim- 
pliciiy, and not to add impertinent ornaments. And to fay the truth, there are not 
many things in Paris where this ehaftity is'ftriftly preferred; among thofe, where little 
is to be blamed, are the fouth call front of the Louvre, the facade of St. Gervais, and 
the whole building of Val de Grace. And this wantonnefs in additional ornaments may 
perhaps be one reafon, why the Doric is more pradtifed there at this day, the modil* 
lions naturally admitting greater-variety, and according to the intended ufe of the 
building. 

In this palace is that famous gallery, where the hillory of Maria of Medicis is painted 
by Rubens. Though this was done 70 years ago, it is as frelh as at the firft j fo ^reat 
a mafter he was in colouring. His flelh is admirable, and his fcarlet, for which. If he 
bad not a fecret, not now underflood, he l)ad lefs avarice, and more honour, than moft 
of our modern painters. It is certain the goodnefs of colours was one of the great cares 
and ftudies of the -late famous painters j and that which feems moft to have obliged 
them to it, was the neceffity they put themfefves upon, to paint all their own defigns, 
and more particularly the prefent dreffes. And though Rubens in his hiftory is too 
much a libertine in this refpedi yet there is in this very place, which we now deferibe, 
much truth in the habit of his principal figures, as of Kng Henry theTourth, the queen, 
her fon, the three daughters and the cardinal \ though indeed the allegoric aiuftants 
in all fhe tableaux are very airy and fancifully fet out. His fcholar St. Ant, Vandyke did 
introduce this novelty too much in England, where the perfons would bear it; as the 
female lex were very willing to do, who feem in his time to have been mighty fond of 
being painted in difhabille. It was this that cut out of bufinefs the bell Engl^ painter 
of his time, Cornelius Johnfon, and ihortened his life by gri^. It is certtun with a little 
patience all drefs becomes difliabiUe; but 1 appeal, whether it is not better and much 
more pleafmg to fee the old falhion of a dead friend, or relation, or of a man of diftinc- 
tion, painted as he was, than a foppilh night-gown, and odd quoifure, which never be¬ 
longed to the perfoD painted. 


But 
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But that which led me into this reflexion was, that the modern painters have thereby 
an opportunity to be idle and to have others to work under them ; it is fufficient to finilh 
the face, and to fend it out to be dreffed at the block; whereas were they obliged in 
honour to paint the whole dreffes, this would make them accurate iii colouring, 
through the great variety which would daily occur, apd that noble art be in far greater 
efteem. 

A good artift might eafily reduce it, and command the purfes of thofe he paints, ‘ to 
pay well for his lalxiur and time, for it is the lot but of very few' men to excel in this 
noble art. 

' In the anti-chamber of the queen’s apartment there are other paintings of Rubens, 
as, in three diftinft tableaux, at the upper end of the room the ceremonies of the mar¬ 
riages of her thfte daughters, to Savoy, Spain, and England. Alfo in another hiftorical 
tableau, on the fide of the fame room, he has painted his own pi£turc, in a very free and 
eafypofture, next the eye, up in the very corner, looking out, as unconcerned in .>is 
. own tableau, upon the three ladies. He has done his wife in fome of the tableau, in 
the great gallery; but in the laft, where the queen is mounting up to Heaven, flic is drawn 
up after her; but whether it be her full and heavy body, or her mind, flie is painted 
in a very unwilling pofture, bending back. It feems her hufband liked her company too 
well tp part with her eafily, or flie with him. 

Several of the rooms of this apartment were waiufeoted with cedar, wrought in flow¬ 
ers, as her drelfing-room and oratory; which is rare in Paris. The floors were made 
of fmall pieces of wood put together in figures; the inward knots were inlaid with 
threads of filver, which have a marvellous eft' d; but the firmnefs, duration, and in- 
tirenefs of thefe floors, after fo long laying, I moll admired: whereas with us in Lon¬ 
don, and elfewhere in Paris, they prove fo noify to tread f-n, and faulty, that they are 
in a few years intolerable. 

It is pity the king has fo great an averfion to the which if finiflicd, (which 

he might eafily do in two or three years) would be the moil m;. .Miificcnt palace, perhaps, 
that ever was upon the face of the earth; and, indeed, exe.pt that be done, Paris will 
never arrive at its full beauty. > 

There are two Hones in the fronton of the fouth call facade of the Louvre, which arc 
fliewed to all ftrangers, covering the very top of it, as Hates do, and mOet in an angle. 
Thefe are very big, viz. 54 feet long a-piece, eight feet broad, and but 14 inches thick. 
The raifing fo high thefe two vaft and tender Hones was looked upon iis a mailer-piece 
of art, equalling any thmg of the ancients of that nature. They were taken out of the 
quarries of Meudon, where monfieur the dauphin dwells. 

I faw in the galleries of the Louvre fome of the battles of Alexander by Lo Brun; 
which are by the French the moH admired pieces of painting, that have been ■ fay they) 
done by any man on this fide the Alps; and of which they are not a little proud. 

Alfo a large piece of Paulo Verenefe, prefented by the Senate of Venice to the king. 

I cannot pafs by unmentioned the vaH number of great cafes in one of the galleries, 
Wherein are the play things or puppets of the dauphin, when a child: they reprefent a 
camp in all its parts, and coH 50,000 crowns. 

But, indeed, tlfiit which moH furprifed me in the Louvre was the Attdlier or work- 
houfeof monfieur Gerradoh; he that made Cardinal Rich^ieu’s tomb, andtheStatua 
EqueHris defigncd for the Place de Vendofme; he told me lie had been almoH ten years 
in making the model and moulding and other things as I faid before, with afiiduity and 
daQy applieatioii. 


lie 
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He hatli in the Louvre alfo two rooms, in one of v.'hich arc many ancient marble fta- 
rues, and in the other are brafs (tatucs and Vafa, and a hundred other things relating to 
antiquity. There is nothing in Paris deferves more to be fecn. 

In this laft, I fiiw a fort of Egyptian Jan ns, with Silcnus on one fide, and a Bacchus on 
the other: with many otiier Egyptian figures well defigned ; all of them with a hole in 
the crown of the head. 

Alfo a lion of Egypt very large of brafs; but the defign rude, and more like an Indian 
Paged. I'his alfo had a large fquare hole in the back, near the neck. The Siamites, 
that came in an embafl’y to Paris, were well plcafed to fee this figure, and faid it was not 
unlike one of theirs; and that that hole ferved to put the incenfe in, that the fmoak might 
come out of the body and noftrils of the lion. I doubt not but that a^fo was the ufe of 
the open crowns of the refi of the Egyptian figures, which I had feen elfewhere, as well 
as here; and their heads ferved for perfuming pots for themfelves: and hence alfo might 
arife, ihat other ornament of radiated heads; in imitation of a bright flame kindled 
within, and cafling ravs out of and round the head. 

There was alfo a finall image of a kan man, call bent, in a fitting pofturc, with a roll 
of parchment fpread open upon his knees, and he looking down* upon it, reading it. 
This was of folid brafs, the head and all: this was found inclofed in a mummy. He 
feemed to have a thin linen garment on, perhaps fuch as the Egyptian priefts ufed to 
wear. , 

Alfo he fhewed us the mummy of a woman intire. The feent of the hand was to me 
not unpleafant; but I could not liken it lo any perfume now in ufe with us; though I 
make no queftion, but naptha was the groat ingredient; which indeed is fo unufual a 
fmeil, that the mineral waters of Hngfden near London, (wherein the true naptha is 
fubftantially, and of which I have feme ounces by me, gathered off tUofc waters) have 
inipofed upon the ignorant in natural hiflory; who would make them come from a chance 
turpentine eft'ufion, or the mifearriage of a chymical experiment. 

Here were alfo great variety of urns and funeral vafa of all materials and fafliions. 
Alfo an aniient writing pen coiled up, with two ends eredled both alike, re|>refenting 
the head of a fnake. 

The antient heads and buftos in brafs are numerous and of great value. This gen¬ 
tleman is exceeding courteous to all ftrangers ; efpecially to fuch, as have the leaft good 
relifli of things of this nature, to whom he fliews them gladly. It cannot be otherwife, 
that a man educated in that noble art of fculpture, who fliall daily ftudy fo great a va* 
riety of originate of the befl; mafters, but muff far excel the reft of mankind, who prac¬ 
tice without good example, and by fancy moftly. 

I was to fee Monficur Baudclot, whofe frieudfhip 1 highly value: I received great ci¬ 
vilities from him. He is w’^ell known by his books about the utility of voyages: he has 
a very choice and large colleftion of books of Greek and Roman learning. I made 
himfeveral vifits, and had the pleafure of perufing his cabinet of coins,- and fmall 
images of copper, which are many and of good value: as Egyptian, Phrygian, Grecian, 
and Roman. 

Amongft his Egyptian, the moft curious was a Deus Crepitus of admirable work- 
manlhip, with a radiated crown; it was an Ethiopian, and therefore befpoke its great 
antiquity ; for-they very ufually reprefented their kings under the figures of their gods. 

There was alfo the Ikeldton of a woman of folid copper, found in the "body of a 
mummy, in a fitting pofture; not unlike that other mentioned above in Monfieur Gi- 
rardon’s clofet. 

An Apis or a heifer in copper. 
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A Phrygian Priapus of elegant workmanfliip; the Phrygian Cap pointed and hanging 
down behind, as our caps in difhabille are now worn. 

Of all which, and many more, this learned antiquary intends to write.. 

In his cabinet of medals I could not find one of Palmyra, for which I carcftllly en¬ 
quired ; for I was willing to add what could be found in France upon this fubjeft. 

He has alfo many marbles from Greece; mofl: of which have been publiflied by Spon; 
faveone, and that is the mioft antient and moft curious of all; conepning which he is rea¬ 
dy to publilh a diflertation. It is a catalogue in three columns, of the names of the prin¬ 
cipal perfonsof Ereahcis,one of the chiefeft tribes of Attica, that were killed in one 
and the fame year in five feveral places, where the Athenians fought under two ge¬ 
nerals, as in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phmnicia, in Egina, in Halies. Here arc 177 
names in the three columns. 

The Mantis clofes the column, who died in Egypt, that is, the phyfician. Magic 
and phyfic went together in thofe days : nay, the very comedians and poets, thofe no- 
‘ ceflary men of wit, fought; for none were exempt from being inrolled that wore born 
in the kingdom or republic of Attica. 

The antiquity of this marble, befidcs the known hiftory and names which jufiify the 
time of thofe men: the figure of the letters are an undoubted argument; for there arc 
no double letters heFe; no n, no w, but all graved with e, 0; alfo the letters, l, p, n, r, s, 
are very Roman. So that it is alfo an evidence, that the Romans borrowed their letters 
from the antient Greek alphabet. 

The invention and borrowing of letters was a great happinefs to mankind. The em- 
barras in which writing is in China, is owing to the misfortune of wanting an alphabet; 
fo that the Chinefe are forced to exprefs every fentence and thought by a different cha¬ 
racter, which has multiplied their writing to 120,000 characters; of which yet they 
have lefs need, than we in Europe, who perform all with 24 letters, (whereof five add 
life to the other 19, faith Hippocrates, which is an argument of the age he wrote’in : 
the knowledge of grammar, i. e. reading and writing, depends upon feven figures, de 
Dieta. i.) The Chinefe know much lefs than we; they have no other morals, they 
have lefs philofophy, lefs mathematics, fewer arts, and yet much narrower knowledge 
of natural hiftory, becaufe they can have the knowledge only of that part of nature 
which they have at honve: in what therefore ftiould they employ this multitude of 
characters; It is, I fay, their misfortune not to have thought of an alphabet: their 
common language is as eafily learnt, and confequently might as eafily be writ as any in 
Eur«pe. ' _ * 

But to return to Monfieur Budeloi’s ftores. In this cabinet I alfo faw fome bafle- 
relieves: one of Praxiteles well defigned ; one of Mufos the comedian: amongft the 
reft of the marbles there is a bafle-relief, very extant, and finely finifhed, of a cupid 
afleep, leaning his head upon his left arm; in his hand he holds two poppy heads. It is 
probable the poppies were emblematic from the power they have in love-affairs. Indeed 
moft poifons afteCt thofe parts chiefly, being the great fluce of the habit of the body, or 
circle of the blood ; and no people ufe poppy more, and ftand more in need of it, than 
the men who delight in polygamy, the Mahometans, or underftand it better; as Olea- 
riusteftifies. ^ 

He had an antic bufto of Zenobia in marble, with a thick radiated crown; of which 
he very obligingly gave me a copy, well defigned from the original: this was brought 
out of Afia by Monfieur Thevenot. 

He fheSWed me a differtation he had written out fair for the prefs, about a certain an- 
cii&it lutaglia of Madames, of Ptolomieus Auletes, or the player upon the flute: lii 
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this the thin raufler k the moft remarkable thin^, which covers the mouth and nofe. 
This head is engraved upon an amethyft. 

I enjoyed this gentleman’s company very often ; ■ and had much difeourfe with higi^ 
about his books of the utility of voyages; and in one converfation took the freedom 
to diffent from him about the interpretation of that coin in Monfieur Seguin, which he 
calls Britannick. 

Monfieur Boudelot reads it thus, Jovi Viflori Saturnali lo ! or Jovi Vitoria Sat. To ! 
I had rather read it thus, Jo ! Sat. Victoria Jo / upon the occafion of his returning with 
thefoldiers, filling their head-pieces with the fliells they had gathered Off the fea-ihore; 
and the little ufe of his new invented letter the digamma, which he inftituted or borrowed 
from the ^clique to exprefs V confonant. 

The ihells were a triumph much like this fmall addition to the. alphabet; which 
lafted no longer than his time: that is viQory enough: (for fo ftupid a prince as 
Claudius) let us return with the fpoils of the ocean, and adorn his new invented letter 
with a palm branch: the reverfe of this coin being a laurel-crown: both the figns of 
vidory. 

About the Bouftrophedon way of writing, mentioned by Suidas and Paufania?, or 
turning again as the ox ploughs, or the racers about the meta in the cirque, in my opi¬ 
nion it could be nothing elfe, but the ferpentine manner of writyig found in Swedeland 
in runique letters. 

He (hewed me alfo a ftone taken lately out of the body of a horfe at Paris, which was 
his death ; and dying ftrangely, they differed him, that is, certain ignwant people ; in 
the lower part of the body, (probably the bladder) was found this ftone : it weighs, as 
I guefs, two pound ; it is as round as a cannon ball; it is laminated like an onion ; for 
the firfl couche was broke up in fome places, of a dark hair colour, and tranfparent j 
or like fome cloudy agats which I have feen: it was very ponderous. Such like tranf- 
parent ftones I had a patient voided often in Yorkfliire. I faw another tranfparent 
one, which was cut out of the buttock of an alderman at Doncafter; he was twice cut 
in the fame placd, at fome years’ diftance. Another I had in fome meafure tranfparent, 
voided by a patient, which was of the very colour of a coftee berry when burnt; but 
of this horfe ftone Monfieur Boudelot wrote me a letter before I left Paris, wtiich 1 dc- 
fign to publifh. 

I was by invitation from Monfieur Caflihi at the Obfer^'atoire Royal, built on a rifing 
ground juft without the city walls. This building is very fine, and great art is ufed in 
the vaulted cut roofs and winding ftaircafes. The ftones are laid infide, outfide, with 
the moft regularity I ever faw in any modern building. In all this building there is 
neither iron nor wood, but all firmly covered with ftone, vault upon vault. The plat¬ 
form a-top is very fpacious, and gives a large and fair view of all I’aris, and the country 
about it; it is paved with black flint in fmall fquares, which I make no doubt are fet iu 
cement or tarras, that is, the Pulvis Puteolanus. 

We were (hewed a room well furm‘(hed with models of all fewts of machines • and a 
very large burning glafs, about three feet diameter, which at that time of the yWr, viz, 
in the beginning of February, did fire wood into a flame, in the very moment it came 
}nto and paiTed through the' focus. 

I was indifpofed, and fo could not accept of the favour jvhich was olfered me of feeing 
the moon in their telefcopes; and to go down into the vault, which was contrived 
for feeing the ftars at noon-tide, but without fuccefs. I was told by Monfieur Roman 
afterwards, that he faw there-a rock formed in the cave by the dropoine o£ a fprimr of 
petrifying water; of whi(A nature are all the wells in Pa"« ^ 
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In the Boor of one of the oftagon towers they have defigned with groat accurate, 
nefs and neatnefs v;ith ink an univerfal map in a vaft circle. The north pole is in the 
centlc. This is a correftion of other maps upon the lateft and belt obfervations. 

His nephew Monficur Moraldi was with him j as for his only fon, he was in Lon¬ 
don at that time: I afterwards was with him at his father’s, a very hopeful young gen¬ 
tleman, and well inftrufted by his father in the mathematics, and all other ufeful 
learning. 

The triumphal arch out of the gate of St. Antoine is well worth feeing ; for in this the 
French pretend not only to have imitated the ancients, but to have out-done them. 
They have indeed, ufed the greateft blocks of ftone that could be got, and have laid 
them without mortar, and the lead fide outward, after the manner of the ancients; but 
I am afraid their^ materials arc very fliort of the Roman, and their ftone is ill chofe, 
though vaftly great. 

Indeed the defign is moft magnificent; it is finilhed in plaifter, that is, the model of 
it, in its full beauty and proportions. 

‘ I fuppofe it was intended for a gate of entrance into the city: for it fronts the great 
ftreet of the fuburbs, and has a vaft walk planted with trees leading from it towards Bois 
de Vincennes. 

There is nothing more built but the four parts of the foundation of the true build¬ 
ing, raifed only to the feet of the pedeftals; the foundation is laid twenty-two feet deep. 

Amonglt the vaft blocks of ftone, which take up a great compafs before the build¬ 
ing, I found feveral forts, all brought from the quarries not far from Paris j all of them 
are of a kind of coarfe grit, w hich will not burn into lime. They diflinguifli thefe 
ftones into four forts; i. Pierre d’arcueil, for the^rfttwo or three couches or lays 
above the foundation. This is the heft, and hardeft of all. 2. That of St. Cdou, 
which is good, and the next bed. 1 did not find by the blocks defigned cither for the 
walls of the building; or the rounds of the pillars; that the beds of ftone of St. Clou 
are above two feet thick. 3. That of S. Lieu; this is but indifferent, but yet much 
better than that ftone, which is taken up out of the ftone pits in and about Paris, whicii 
makes the fourth fort of ftone. If it be wrought up into walls, as it is taken out of the 
pits, it is very apt to be flawed by the froft : but if it be laid in the air, and kept under 
cover for two years, then it becomes dry and more durable. 

I faw but one piece in Paiis of the ruins of an old Roman building; it was in La 
Rue de la Ilarpe. I he vaults are very high and large. The manner of building is 
near the fame I formerly caufed exa£lly to be figured and deferibed at York, and which 
is publiflicd in the Philofophic Tranfadtions: that is, the iiifide and outfide of tlic walls 
are compofed of fix rows of fmall fquare ftones, and then four rows of flat, thin and 
broad Roman bricks, and fo alternatively from the top to the bottom. Which makes 
it probable it was built after Severus’s time : for this was the African manner of build¬ 
ing, as Vitruvius tells us; and therefore might well be, what tradition here fays of it, 
viz. part of Julian the emperor’s palace or thermal. 

St. Innocent’s church-yard, the public burying-place of the city of Paris for a 1000 
years, when intire (as I once faw it) and built round with double galleries full of Ikulls 
and bones, was an awful and venerable fight: but now I found it in ruins, and the 
greateft of the galleries pulle^ down, and a row of houfes built in their room, and the 
bones removed I know not whither; the reft of the church-yard in the moft neglcdled 
and naftieft pickle I ever faw any confecrated place. It is all one, when men, even the 
Roman csitholics have a mind, or it is th«r intereft, to unhallow things or places, they 
can do it with a good ftomach j and leave the tombs of chancellors and other great 
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men without company or ,carc. What nobody gets by, nobody is concerned t6 re. 
pair: but it is ftrange amongfl; fo many millions of dead men, not one wonder work¬ 
ing faint fhould ftart up to preferve itfelf an^ neighbours from contempt and I'andal. 
That fo much holy earth, brought, as it is faid, fo far off, (hould never produce one 
faint, but rather fpew up all its ianabitaiits, to be thus ftiuffl'd and diffipated. 

Ambnglt the many cabinets of Paris there is nerhing finer than the colledion of 
Monfieur Buco, Garde Rolles du Parlement. You pafs through a long gallery, the 
one fide of which is a well furnilhed library, and allb well dilpofed in wired cafes. 
This gallery leads into two rooms very finely adorned with pictures, Vafa’s, ftatues 
and figures in brafs, alfo with china, and the famous enammel vtfll-ls, formerly made 
in Poitu, which are not now to bt had ; a thoufand other curious things. 

I very particularly examined his large quantity of (hells, confntiAg in near fixty 
drawers. '1 here were indeed very many of a fort, and but few' but what I had fecn 
before, and figured, lie very obligingly lent me thofe I had not feen, to have the 
defigns of thorn done. He had many very perfect and large ones of land and* 
frefli-watcr buccina; but yet a great number w'ore wanting of thofe very tribes whi«:h 
1 have publiflied in my Synopfis Conchyliorum. 

Here were alfo two or three ve ry fair ones of that fort of compreft fnail, which have 
their tail on the fame fide with their mouth j and the vulgar name, by which thofe 
men of cabinets diftinguifli them, is not amifs, viss. des lampesi 

He fluo.vcd me a bivalve, which is not uncommon (a I&rge blood red (pondille) for 
W'hich the late duke of Orleans gave goo livres, which is above 50I. fterling ; and he 
alfo affured me, that the fame perfon offered a Parifian for thirty-two (hells iiooo 
livres. Which fum was refufed j but the duke replied, that he knew not who W'as 
the greater fool, he that bid the price, or the man that refufed it. 

I alfo law in this collefiion an hippocampus about four inches long, the tall fquare 
thick bellied and bread like a miller thumb, w inged not unlike a fort of flying fifh, but 
the fins were fpoiled; the membranes being tore from the bones of the wings, the 
head long and fquare like the tail, with a fort of tufted mulTel. This filh I took to be 
of the Hippocampus kind ; and fas he told me) it was given him by my Lady Portf- 
mouth, poffibly out of King Charles’s colledion, who had many curious prefents 
made him : (as one of the (hells from the States of Holland, many of which I have 
feen in other hands) but he fuffered them all to be dilfipated and loft. 

Here alfo was a Vefpetum Canadenfe of a mod elegant figure, arid admirable con¬ 
trivance ; of which I have a drawing. This is intire in all its parts; it is as big as a 
middle-fized melon, pear-fa(hion, with an edge running round, where it is thicked, 
from which edge it fuddenly declines and leflTens into a point; at the very end of the 
point, on' one fide, is a little hole, with pulvinated or fmooth edges inclined in- 
w'ard ; otherwife it is whole, and wrought upon the twig of a tree, of a very ftnooUi 
fattin-like (kin. 

Alfo the driated (kin of an African afs, fupple and well cured, which I had Rev^r 
feen before. It is certainly a mod beautiful animal; and, I admire, after fo many 
ages that it has been known to the people of Europe, it could never be tamed, and 
made of common ufe, as the reft of the horfe kind. This was only of two colours, 
viz. broad lifts of white and bay or chefnut colour drawh from the back down the 
fules to the belly, w hich w'as all white : the lids were parted at the back-by a very 
narrow ridge of (hort hair j which lifts alfo went round the legs like garters. The hair 
coloured (tripes of the African afs were, near the back, three or four fingers broad, 
alfo the lift down the back was very broad. 
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Another Ikin of a cap-afs I afterwards faw at Dr. Toumefort’s j and the ftripes were 
e fiittne, but much broader and darker toloured ; it may be from the different ages, 
lis fert of ftriping feems to be peculiar to the afs; for the mod common to be l^n 
th us have ail a black lid down the back; and two more, that is, on each Ode one, 
nning down the Ihouldcrs. 

I faw Monfieur Toumefort’s coUeftion of fliells, which are well chofen, and not 
•ove one or two of a fort; but very perfedb and beautiful, and in good order, con- 
ting of about 20 drawers. 

There was amongd them a very large land (hell, the fame which I have figured 
om the mufeum at Oxford, having its turn from the right hand to the left. Alfo 
lany very excellent and large patterns of other land fnails; alfo a frelh-water muffel 
om Brafil, which I had never feen before; a pair of them he gave me j and ma^ 
ecies of fredi-water buccina from the Carribee iflands. Alfo an aurls marina fpide 
:hinata ; which was new to me. 

Among the diells the thin oyder, which Ihines within'like mother of pearl, and 
as in the uppermod end of the flat valve, near the hinge, a hole. Thefe he brought 
ith him, and took them up alive from the rocks in Spain; he faid they were very 
ffenfively bitter to the tade. Thefe being perfed, I had the opportunity of feeing 
»at hole Ihut with a,peculiar and third fliell, of the fafhion of a pouch or fliepherd’s 
urfe. 

1 fljall fay nothing of his vad collection of feeds and fruits, and dried plants which 
lone amount to 8000, and in this he equals, if not excels, all the mod curious her- 
arids in Europe. His herbarifations about Paris he gave me to carry for England, 
id then printed off; alfo he Ihewed me the defigns of about 100 European non dc- 
:ript plants, in 8vo. which he intends next to publilh. 

He alfo (hewed me ten or twelve fingle (heets of vellom, on each of which were 
ainted in water colours very lively, one Angle plant, moftly in flower, by the bed 
rtid in Paris, at the king’s charge. Thofc are fent to Verfailles, when the dodtor has. 
■ut’ the names to them, and there kept: in this manner the king has above 2ooo rare 
ilants, and they work daily upon others. The limner has two louis’s for every plant 
ic paints. 

I faw there alfo the Vefpetum Canadenfe Maximum, about 12 inches long, and fix 
n diameter; of a pear fafoion ; it hangs by a long and broad loop to the twig of a. 
ree: the broad or lower end is a little pointed, and riling in the middle; the out- 
vhrd (kin is as fmooth as vellum,^ and-of a-whitilh grey, next to the pearl colour. 
The Hutton.at the bigger end in this being broken, and the outward fldn pilled off, 

. could fee a hole of about half an inch diameter in the very middle, into which the 
vafps'go m and out. The cells are fexangular, but of a very fmall fize,. not much 
ligger than a duck quill, or very fmall goofe quill; and confequently- appear very 
ikk fet and numerous. ■ ' 

He Ih^wed me alfo a very great julus from Brafil, at leaft (ix Inches long, and two 
found like a cord, very fmooth and Ihining, of a kind of copper or brazen co- 
5 uri the feel infinite, like a double fringe on each fide ; this he had fromF. Plumier, 
vho afterwards gave me a defign of it drawn by the life, and in its proper colours. 
' Dr. Tourttefort (hewed fne a prefent which was made him by his countryman of 
Provence, Monfieur Boyeur d’Aguilles, of a large book in folio in curious ftamps. 
{his is only t|ii>'fir(1; part of his cabinet, all graved at the author’s charge; and he is 
Hid to he another Peirefle, which would he happy for mankind, and a great honour to 
.hat MuntVy to have produced ^wo Marcenass in one age. 
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I was to fee Monfieur Verney at his apartment at the'upper end of the royal phy- 
fic garden ; but mifling my vifit, went up with a young gentlemen of mv lord ambaf- 
fador's retinue, to fee Mr. Bennis, who was in the differing room, working by him- 
felf upon a dead body, with its breaft open and belly gutted: there were very odd 
things to be feen in the room. My companion, it being morning, and his fenfes very 
quick ard vigorous, was ftrahgely furprifed and offended; and retired down the ftairs 
much fader than he came up. And indeed, a private anatomy room is to one not 
accuftomed to this kind of manufe£lure, very irkfome, if not frightful j here a baiket 
of differing inffruments, as knives, faws, &c. And there a form with a thigh and leg 
ftayed, and the mufcles parted afunder: on another form an arm ferved after the 
fame manner. Here a tray full of bits of flefli, for the more minute difcovery of the 
veins and nerves ; and every where fuch difcouraging objefts. So, as if reafon and 
the good of manldnd did not put men upon this ftudy, it could not be endured: for 
inftinfl and nature mod certainly abhors the employment. 

1 faw Monfieur Merrie, a mod; painful and accurate anatomiff, and free and com¬ 
municative perfon, at his houfe Rue de la Princeffe. His cabinet confifted of two ' 
chambers: in the outward were great variety of fkeletons; alfo entire preparations of 
the nerves j in two of which he fliewed me the midakc of WilKs, and from thence 
gathered, that he was not much ufed to diffedl with his own hand. The pia mater 
coating the fpinal nerves but half way down the back where it enlls: the dura mater 
coating the lowermoil twenty pair. "Which, Willis, (^s he faid ) has otherwife re¬ 
ported. 

But that which much delighted my curiofity, was the demonftrationof a blown^and 
dried heart of a foetus; alfo the heart of a tortoife. 

In the heart of a feetus, he (hewed it quite'open, and he would have it that there 
was no valve to the foramen ovalewhich feemed equally open from the left ventri¬ 
cle to the right, as the contrary: that its diameter well near equalled that of the 
aorta: that the two arteries which afeend up into the two lobes of the lungs, (and 
are the ramifications of the pulmonic artery, after it has parted with the canal of com¬ 
munication, which goes betwixt the pulmonio artery, and the lower or defeending 
branch of the aorta) both put together, far exceed, if not double, the diameter of 
the aorta itfelf. 

He therefore,, not without good reafon, affirms, that of all the blood which the vena 
cava pours into the right ventricle of the heart, and is thence in a foetus forced up into 
the pulmonic artery, a great part is carried by the canal of communication into the de- 
feendin^ trunk of the aorta, and is fo circulated about the body, the lungs (as to that 
part) being wholly flightedalfo that of the two remaining thirds of the blood, which is 
carried about the lungs, when it comes down the pulmonic vein, that which cannot be 
received by the aorta, (and all cannot, becaufe the aorta is much lefs than the two 
branches of the pulmonic artery put together) is therefore difeharged back through 
the foramen ovale into the right ventricle of the heart, and fo thrown up again w^h- 
the reft of the blood, coming from the vena cava. So that oqe part of the two re¬ 
maining parts of the blood is daily carried about the body, as in an adul| foetus, and 
a third part only circulates in the lungs, paffmg by the body or grand circulation. 

That all this is done to abbreviate and reduce the cit:cu]ation to a leffer compafsj is 
certain ; and fo for the fame reafoa and end, that other leffer cuK^lation of the liver 
is flighted by the blood, which returns from t^e placenta, by Wanail of commuiitea- 
tion betwixt the porta and the vena cava. * ''' * “ * • * 
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The reafon he gives of this, I cannot at all allow of, as being very ill grounded j 
and therefore I fliall not trouble myfelf to confute, or fo much as name it. 

As for the heart of the land tortoife, it was preferred in fpirit of wine, and all the 
three ventricles thereof flit and opened} fo that I had not all the fatislaftion I could 
have wiftied : but the left ventricle in this animal had no artery belonging to it, but 
did receive only the blood, which defeended^ from the lungs, and convey it by the 
foramen ovale into the right ventricle : that the third or middle ventricle was only an 
appendix to the right, and had the pulmonic artery ifluing from it. So that the blood 
in a tortoife was in a manner circulated like that in a fetus, through the body, the 
lungs as it were or in good part flighted. 

This thought of Monfieur Merrie’s has made a great breach betwixt Monfieur 
Verney and hipifclf; for w'hich reafon I had not that freedom of converl'aiion as I 
could have wiflicd with both of them j but it is to be hoped there may come good 
from an honcil emulation. 

Two Englifli gentlemen came to vifit me, Mr. Bennis and Mr. Probie. They were 
lodged near the royal garden, w'here Monfieur Verney dwells, and makes his anato* 
mies, who in three months time Ihewed all the parts of the body to them. He had 
for this purpofe at lekft twenty human bodies, from the gallows, the chatelet, (w'here 
thofe are expofed who are found murdered in the ftreets, which is a very common 
bufmefs at Paris) an3 from the hofpitals. 

They told me, Monfieur .Verney pretended to flicw them a valve, which did hinder 
blood from falling back into the right ventricle by the foramen ovale. This valve they 
laid he compared to the papillae in the kidneys, mulculous and tiofliy: that if W'ind 
was blown into the vena pulmonalis, it did not pals through the foramen ovale, hut 
flop there, by reafon of the valve: that he did believe contrary to Mr. Merrie, that 
no blood did circulate through the lungs in an enibrio. 

Again, in another converfation with Monfieur Merrie, he fliewed me the blown 
heart of an embrio, and that of a girl of feven years old. I faw clearly, that the Ikin 
of the fuppofed valve of the foramen ovale, was as it were fufpended with t\\ o liga¬ 
ments: and that in the girl’s, the two Tides of the foramen ovale were drawn one 
over the other, and fo clofed the hole j but were cafily to be feparated again by a 
briffle thrull betwixt them. 

Alfo it fccraed to me, that this membrane in an embrio might cover tlie foramen 
ovale, like the membrana niftans in a bird’s eye, that is, be drawn over it, and fo 
hinder the ingrefs of the blood from the vena cava, as often as the right auricle beats : 
but the dilating kfelf might give way to the defeending blood of the vena pulmonalis; 
and poffibly, the embrio living as it were the life of an irileft, can by this artifice 
command the heart. 

I remember in difeourfe that day with him, he told me, that Monfieur Verney had 
an old cat,' and a young kitling juft born, put into the air-pump before the Academic 
Royalle de Sciences: that the cat died after fixteen pumps, but the kitling furvived 
five hundred pumps j which favours in fome rneafure the command young animals 
have of their hearts. 

At another vifit Monfieur Merrie obligingly procured for me the heart of a human 
embrio, with the lungs iptire. He tried before me the experiment upon blowing, 
and alfo fyringing water into the aorta, both which filled the auricles and ventricles, 
and freely came out ^ the vena cava only. Then be tipened the right auricle and 
ventricle, where the forame|^ ovale was open only at one corner, not the tenth part 
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of its breadth; and a membrane drawn over the reft, which membrane was faftened to 
the fides quite round. Then he opened in the fame manner the left ventricle and 
auricle, and there it was evident, that that membrane which clofed the hole, had two 
narrow ftraps or raufcles by which it was faftened to the opp'ofite fides, after the man¬ 
ner of fome of the valves of the heart. 

I told him that it muft follow from this, that the foramen ovale was fliut and opened 
more or lefs, at the pleafure of the embryo, according to the neceffilies of nature, 
and the quantity of blood that was to pafs: that it was probable, that all infefts had a 
command of their hearts (of which I had given large inftances * elfewhere), by fome 
fuch paflage, which they could fhut altogether, or in great part, as they had a mind, 
in winter, in fear, or faffing for want of food : that the fhutting up of tlie paflage in 
adult animals was therefore done in an inftant, by drawing the curtain fully, which 
could never be again drawn back and opened, becaufe of the great torrent of blood, 
which now entered the right auricle, and flopped it in that pofture, which in time 
would altogether ftiften and lofe its motion of relaxation. As a hen, when flie lleeps, , 
draws over the membrana niftans; and likewife when Ihe dies, the fame membrane- 
covers all the eye. 

Mr. Bennis procured me the heart of a human fetus, which ha*d but juft breathed; 
the which I examined with Monfieur Litre of Callres in Languedoj, another very un- 
derftanding and dextrous anatomift, and who teaches fcholars of all nations the praftice 
of anatomy. The experiments here were repeated as formerly deferibed; both wind 
and water pafled the foramen ovale, both from the vena pulmonum, and from the 
aorta. That which I obferved in this heart more particularly, was, that the mem¬ 
brane or valve on the left fide of the foramen ovale was flat, and extended almoft 
over the hole, without any limbus round its edges, bccaufe it was nothing but the- 
very fubftance of the auricula finiftra continued, or a procefs thereof j but on the 
right fide the vena cava being joined to the auricle, it had a rifing edge round that 
part of it, whence it proceeded; that is, that the two faces had contrary openings, 
and being drawn as it we|e one over the other, they fliut the hole; but not fo 
firmly, but the hole might be more or lefs open all a man’s life. For thofc two 
oval procefles flicking clofe together in a blown and dried heart, that is not to be 
much heeded: for I have feen them dry with the hole open; but it has been 
like as betwixt unglued paper, or as the urethers defeend betwixt the fkins of 
the bladder, or as the fame happens to the dudlus bilaris in its infertion into the 
guts. 

The fame perfon brought me the heart of a man forty years old, in which the 
foramen ovale was as much open as in a fetus new born; and the ligaments very con- 
fpicuous, which tack the fides of the valve to tlie auricle, and go over to the other fide 
of the border. 

I was not better pleafed with any vifit I made, than with that of F. Plumier, whom: 

I found in his cell in the convent of the Minimes. He came home in the fieur Ponti’s 
fquadron, and brought with him feveral books in folio, of defigns and paintings of 
plants, birds, fiflies, and infects of the Weft Indies j all done by himielf very accurate¬ 
ly. He is a very undcrltanding man in feveral parts of natural hillory, but efpecially 
in Botanique. He had been formerly in America, at his reiurn printed at the king’s, 
charge a book of American plants in folio. This book was fo well approved of, that he- 
was lent again thkher at the king's charge, and returned after feveral years wandering 
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about the illaiuls with this cargo. He was more than once (hlpwrecked, and loft his 
fpccimens of all things,, but preferved his papers, as having fortunately lodged them 
in other veffels} fo tliat the things themfelves I did not fee. He had defigned' and 
ditfctlcd a crocodile} one of the fea tortoifes j a viper, and well deferibed the dit 
fedions. 

His birds alfo were well underftood, and very well painted in their proper colours. 
I took notice of fhree forts of owls, one with horns, all diftind fpecies froin our 
European. Several of the hawk kind and falcons of very beautiful plumage; and 
one of thofe, which was coal black as a raven. Alfo (which I longed to fee) there 
was one fpecies of the fwallow kind, very diftinft from the four fpecies we have in 
Europe. 

Araongft the filli there were two new fpecies of American trouts, well known by the 
llcfliy fin near the tail. 

Amongfi; the infeds there was a fcolopendra of a foot and an half long, and propor- 
tionably broad; alfo the julus very elegantly painted, which I had feen before in Dr. 
'Eournefort’s colleftion. 

Alfo a very large wood-frog, with the extremity of the toes webbed. 

Alfo a blood-red polypus, with very long legs, two of which 1 could difeem by 
the draught were l;hick acetabulated. This, he told me, was fo venemous, that up<ni 
the lead touch, it would caufe an infupportable burning pain, which would lall feveral 
hours. • 

There were alfo feme few fpecies of the ferpent and lizard kind. 

There were but few (hells; but amongft them there was a murex, which dies purple, 
with the fifh as it exerts itfelf in the fea. Alfo that land buccinum, which lays eggs 
with hard (hells, and for bignefs, and lhape, and colour, fcarce to be diftinguifhed from 
the fparrow eggs. And becaufe the murex and this buccinum was drawn with the ani¬ 
mals creeping out, 1 defired a copy of them, which he freely and in a mod obliging 
manner granted me. He defigned the buccinum terreftre in the ifland of St. Domingo, 
where he found it. 

Amongd the vaft collection of plants, I obferved the rorch kind and ferns were of 
all others the mod numerous; of each of which there were an incredible number of 
fpecies. There were two or three fpecies of goofeberries and currants j and fome fpe¬ 
cies of wild grapes; all which F. Plumier told me were good to eat. 

He told me thefe drawings would make ten books, as big as thofe he had pub- 
lilhed; and two books of animals. He had been often at Verfailles to get them into 
the king’s Imprimerie, but as yet unfuccefsfully; but hoped ere long to begin the 
printing of them. Note, that the bookfellers at Paris are very unwilling, or not 
able, to print natural hidory; but all is done at the king’s charge, and in his 
prefles. 

I vifited Monfieur Dacier and his lady, two very obliging perfons, and both of great 
worth, and very learned. 

I think our profeflion is much beholden to him, for his late elegant tranllation of 
Hippocrates into French, with learned notes upon him. I wifli he may live to finifli 
what he hath fo happily begun. I read over the two volumes he has printed with 
grea^ delight. « 

He feems to favour the opinion of thofe who think, the circulation of the blood was 
known to him; in which be errs undoubtedly. It is mani&ft bis anatomy was rude, 
dark, and of little extent; but it is alfo as manifed, that he knew very well the effeCt 
of the circulation. As for example, 2 de Diaeta. c. 12 . “ All the body, (fays he) is 
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purged by refpiration and tranfpiration, and what humour thickens, is fubtilized and 
thrown out by the (kin, and is called fweat.” 

Again 3 . de Diseta. c. 5 . fpeaking of a fort of foul and impure bodies, he fays j 
« More is by labour melted put of the flelh, than the circular motion (of the blood) 
hath purged off. There are a great number of inftances of this nature.” In converfa- 
tion 1 put this to him, which he avowed was all he thought. 

He told me he had two more volumes ready for the prefs, and did intend not to give 
It over till he had gone through all the works of Hippocrates. In which volumes will 
be thefc treatifes: Of Dreams: of Regimen in acute Difeafes: the Prognofticks: the 
Prorrhetiques; the Aphorifms: the Coaques, 

On that aphorifm he feemed to me to have a very happy thought, coda tton, fcdcruda 
purgavda funt ; which makes it of the fame fenfe with that other, Ji (jnid movendum 
move in principio, 

I muft needs fay this for Madame Dacier, his wife, though I knew her by her writ¬ 
ings before I faw her, the moft learned woman iq Europe, and the true daughter and. 
difciple of Tanaquil Faber; yet her great learning did not alter her genteel air in con- 
verfation, or in the leaft appear in her difeourfe, which was eafy, modeft, and nothing 
aSefted. 

I viilted Monfieur Morin, one of the Academic de Sciences,, a man very curious 
in minerals j of which he fhewed me fome from Siam, as jafpers, onyxes, agates, 
Loadllones, &c. He (hewed me alfo excellent tin ofe from Alface. Alfo from 
France, a great block of a fort of amethyft, of two or three hundred weight. 
Some parts of it, (for he had feveral plates fawed and poliihed,) were very hne, 
and had large fpots and veins of a deep coloured violet. It was defigned for a 
pavement in marchetterie,' of which he (hewed me a Carton drawn in the natural 
colours. 

This puts me in mind of a vail amethyd 1 had feen at London, brought from New 
Spain, and expofed tofale; it weighed, as I remember, eleven pound odd ounces; 
and was mod perfedty figured both point and (ides, after the manner of a Bridol 
diamond, or common rock chrydal; but this block here was rude, and without anf 
(hape. 

I cannot fay much of the meeting of thefe gentlemen of the Acad. Royal de Sciences, 
there are but few of them, about twelve or (ixteen members; ail penfioned by the king 
in fome manner or other. 

They endeavoured in the war time to have printed Monthly Tranfaflions or Me¬ 
moirs after the manner of ours in London; but could not carry them on above two 
volumes or years, for without great correfpondence this can hardly be done. And 
ours is certainly one of the belt regiftera that ever was thought on, to preferve a vad 
number offcatteredobfervations in natural hidory, which otberwife would run the ha¬ 
zard to be lod, befidesthe account of learning in printed books. ^ 

I heard Mr. Oldenburgh fay, who began this noble regider, that he held corret 
pondence with feventy odd perfons in all parts of the wond, and thofe be fure with 
others; I alked him, what method he ufed to anfwer fo great variety of fubjefts, and 
fuch a quantity of letters as he mud recrive weekly; for I knew he never failed, becaufe 
I had the honour of his correfpondence for ten or twelve y^ars. He told me he made 
one letter anfwer another, and that to be always fre(h, he never read a letter before he 
had pen, ink, and paper ready to anfwer it forthwith, fo that the multitude of his letters 
cloy^ him not, or ever lay upon his hands. 

VOL. IV. 
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The Monthly Regifter, or Philofophic Tranfaftions, is one of the bed copies which 
hath been printed in this age j it is now fold for 13I. fterling, and not many remaining 
to be had of them neither. 

The abbot Bignon is prefident; nephew to Monfieur Pontchartrain. I was inform¬ 
ed by fome of them, that they have this great advantage to encourage them in the pur- 
fuit of natural philofophy, that if any of the members (hall give in a bill of charges 
of any experiment which he fliall have made, or (hall defire the impreflion of any 
book, and bring in the charges of engraving required for fuch book, the prefident 
allowing it and figning it, the money is forthwith reimburfed by the king. As 
it was done in Dr. Tumefort’s Elements de Botanique, the cuts of that book coft 
the king 12000 livres. And the cuts intended, and now engraving for another 
book of new plants found in his voyages into Portugal and Spain, will coll lool. 
fterling. 

Alfo, if Monfieur Merrie for example, Hull require live tortoifes for the making good 
.the experiments about the heart, they (hall be brought him, as many as he pleafes, at 
the king’s charge. 

Thefe, befidesthdr penfions, I fay, were fome of the advantages they have enjoyed j 
but the war, for this reafon, has lain heavy upon the philofophers too. 

Mr. Butterfield is a right hearty honed Englilhman, who has refided in France thir¬ 
ty-five years; is a very excellent artift in making all forts of mathematical inllruments, 
and works for the king and all the princes of the blood, and his work is fought after 
by all the nations of Europe and Afia. 

He more than once (hewed me (which is his great diverfion) a mighty colleflion of 
loadftones, to the value of feveral hundred pounds fterling. 

Some he had as hard almoft as fteel, and others foft and friable; yet of thefe he had 
thofe which were of as great virtue as any of the hard j that of the equally hard there 
were very great difference. 

He had one which weighed naked not above a drachm, and would naked take up a 
drachm and an half; but (hod would take up 144 drachms of iron, if rightly ap¬ 
plied, that is, if the iron to be taken up did firmly and in a plain touch alike both the 
feet. 

The bed (hod were thefe that follow: 

1. A (late loadftone, which I noted not fo much for its ftrength, but becaufe of its 
peculiar make, being fairly and diftin£tly laminous throughout, weighing one ounce 
and an half, draws up one pound. 

2. A fmooth loadltone, weighing one drachm, two fcruples, fourteen grains, draws 
up eighteen ounces, that is, eighty two times its weight. 

3. Another fmooth loadftone, weighing fixty-five grains, draws up fourteen ounces, 
that is, one hundred and forty-four times its weight. 

It is furprizmg to fee a loa^one no bigger than n hazel nut, take up a huge bunch 
of keys. 

We have a very large (late loadftone in the repofitory at Grelham college, at lead 
fix inches over; this alfo is but weak: whether the laminae do fpoil the virtue, as 
though they were fo many diftindl Hones packed together. And yet a loadftone which 
takes up, ex. gr. 6 pound wdght, cut by. the axis in two halves, and both halves (hod 
again, will take up eight pound. 

It is plain, that experiments are better made with a terrella, or fpherical load¬ 
ftone, than a fquare one; and his way of capping the terrella is very well cqntri^ ed. 

A fquare 
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A fquare Icadftone made into a terrella, will near take up as much weight as it did 
before, though a great deal of the ftone is loft in the rounding, by virtue of the dif- 
ferent fhoeiiig. 

He entertained us full two hours with experiments neatly contrived about the effeds 
of the loadftone. 

The experiment of approaching a loadftone to the fpring of a watch is very fine; it 
caufes the balance to move very fwift,' and brought yet nearer, to flop quite and ceafe 
moving. ^ ^ 

Another experiment was an inch broad plate of iron, turned into a ring of about four 
inches diameter, which had evidently two north and two fouth poles, which he faid he 
had feen in a loadftone, and had contrived this in imitation of nature. The working 
of them with filings of ftcel, drigged upon a plate, fet upon the ring,, did clearly ma- 
nifeft the double polarity. 

I Alfo the fufpending of a needle in the air, and a ball of fteel upon the point of it, 
by a thread, which a weight kept down, that it could not afeend higher than fuch a, 
diltance within the fphere of the adivity of the loadftone. 

Again, the free working of the needle in water, through brafs, gold, ftone, wood, 
or any thing but iron. He told us, he had a ftone, which would- work through a 
ftone wall of eighteen inches. , 

Lafily, he demonftrated by many experiments, how the effluvia of the loadftone 
work in a circle, that is, what Hows from the north pole comes round, and enters the 
fouth pole; on the contrary, what flows from the fouth pole, enters the north, and in 
its way puts in order all fuch filings of fteel it meets with; that is, according to the 
difpofition of its own whirling, and the drcular linra it keeps in its flying about the 
loadftone. Indeed, it is pleafant to fee, how the fteel filings are difpofed; and in their 
arrangement, one clearly fees a perfed image of the road, which the whirling invifible 
matter ukes in coming forth, and re-entering the poles of the loadftone. 

He ihewedus a loadftone fawed oft that piece of the iron bar, which held the ftones 
together at the very top of the fteeple of Chartres, This was a thick cruft of ruft, 
part of which was turned into a ftrong loadftone, and had all the properties of a ftone 
dug out of the mine. Monfieur de la Hire has printed a memoir of it; alfo Monfieur 
de Vallemont a treatife. The very outward ruft had no magnetic virtue, but the inward 
had a ftrong one, as to take up a third part more than its weight unfbod. This iron 
had the very gram of a folid magnet, and the brittienefs of a ftone. 

Thefe gentlemen, who have writ of this, have in my opinion mifted thttr purpofe, 
when they enquire, how it comes to pafs to be thus turned; for it is certain, all iron 
wll in time go back into its mineral nature again, notwithftandihg the artifice of melt- 
ing and hammering. I have feen of thofe hammered Spaniih cannon, which had Iain 
many years buried in the ground, under the old fort at Hull in Yorkfliire, which were 
thoroughly turned into brittle iron ftone, or mine again; and would not own the load¬ 
ftone, no more than the reft of our Englifh iron mine, till it was calcined, and then 
ihewed itfelf to be good iron again. Alfo I have feen and had by me, a piece of wood 
taken out of Lough-Neab in Ireland, which was not only good iron mine, but a load¬ 
ftone too; fo that it is evident nature, in this fort of mine, goes backwards and for- 
wards, is generated and regenerated; and therefore Monfieur de la Hire has well ufed 
the term of vegetation in this afiair, which 1 had done many years before him, in my 
book “ De Fontibus Medicis Angliae,*’ that is, out of iron mine will grow; and out of 
mine, a loadftone; as in the petrified wood. 
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I do not relate tbefc things as though they were new difcovcries; the world has long 
fince known them by the great indultry of our moft learned countryman, Gilbert of 
Colchcfler, to whom little has been added after near too years, though very many 
men have written on this fubjeft, and formed divers hypothefes to folve thefe phoeno- 
inena. A Dutchman, Mr. Hartfoeker, one of the Academic de Sciences, has publilh- 
ed a treatife of the principles of natural philofophy, and has accounted for thefe and 
many more experiments of this nature, which he had fliewn him by Mr, Butterfield, 
whom he mentions very honorably. 

And yet after all, the nature of thefe effluvia are little known, and what is faid by 
Des Cartes of Icrew-fafhioned particles, and the invifible channels and pores and pipes 
of the loadftone, are all mere fancies without any foundation in nature. It is well 
called by fome a certain magnetic matter, but what properties it hath is little under* 
flood. 

It is very ftrange to me that a little loadftone of that prodigious force, fhould have fo 
.fliort a fphere of aflivity, and not fenfibly to afl'eft iron from above an inch or two; and 
the biggeft and ftrongeft not above a foot or two. We fee the vortices in water, how 
wide they work round about them, vaftly increafing the circles; and what little re* 
iiftance the air can make to a body of that fubtilty, as the effluvia of the loadftone, 
which can with eafe,penetrate all bodies whatfoever, marie, flints, glafs, copper, gold, 
without any fenfible diminution of its virtue. Again, we fee the flame of a lamp in 
oil, or tallow, or wax, how fhort it is; and how long and tapering it is in fpirit of wine. 
If therefore the magnetic matter was darted out of infinite fmall pipes, and was of the 
nature of a more fubtile and invifible flame, why does it not continue its courfe in a 
direft line to a great length, but return fo fuddenly ? We fee the perfpiration of our 
duns to rife into the air, and continue to mount, which yet has but a weak impulfe 
from the heart, being interrupted and broke off when it comes out of the road of the 
blood into the duftus excretorii. But the circle of the magnetic matter is without ariy 
impulfe, that we know of, from the ftone; and moves in a double circle, and with a 
double and contrary ftream in the fame pipes, contrary to the laws of the circulation 
of the blood in animals; which has naturally but one current, and one road round; 
for the whole mafs of veffels in which the circulation of the blood is concerned, is but 
one continued pipe. 

Until the nature of the effluvia is better known, no very fatisfadoiy account can 
be given of the moft cmnmon phoenomena of the loadftone, ex. gr. why it does not 
draw to it all bodies alike ? Why a great loadftone, though weak, extends its virtue 
much fai ther than a fmall one, though ftrong ? Why a loadftone communicates its vir* 
tue to iron, as foon as it touches h, nay even at fome diftance, and gives it the proper* 
ties of a loadftone. 

The truth is, the earth’s being a great magnet feems to me a mere vifion and fable; 
forihis reafon, becaufe it is not iron. It is true, iron mine is the molt common of all 
minerals, and found almoft in all places; but it holds not any proportion with the reft 
of the foflils of the earth; and is not, at a guefs, as a million to other foflils. This 
feems evident to any one, who has well confMered the chalky mountains and cliflls, the 
high rag-ftone mountains and lime-ftone cliffs, the fevcral quarries and pits funk into 
the bowels of the earth for coal and lead, &c. how little iron there is to be found in 
comparifoD of other matters. Add tot this, that very little of that very iron mme, 
which is to found any where, is magnetic, or capable of obedience to the magnet, till 
it is calcined. Whence therefore fflould all thofe magnetic effluvia arife, which are 
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fuppofed every where plentifully to encompafs the earth ? and why Ihould they be fup. 
pofed to be every where wandering in the air, fince it is evident, they make hafte to re¬ 
turn to the ftone, that emitted them, and are as afraid to leave if, as the child the mo¬ 
ther before it can go ? 

Towards the dil’covery of the nature of the effluvia of the loadftone, fuch particulars 
as thefe, in my opinion, ought chiefly to be confidcred, and profecuted with all induftry. 
The loadftone is very good, if not the bed: iron mine The foie iufion of the loadflone 
turns into iron. The fire dellroys its very virtue, and fo does vitrification iron. Fire 
will make iron mine own the loadfione, and turn to a magnet. Ruft, (into which all 
iron will naturally turn) and the reduftion of iron again to its mine, will take away all 
the magnetic capacity of iron, A loauftone cannot be made to alter its poles, but iron 
may; nor be deli royed, but by the fire. A great and long bar of iron is jtaturaliy a load- 
Hone, if held up perpendicularly, and it changes its poles at the pleafure of him that 
holds it; a ftrong loaditonelooles much of its virtue by touching iron, but after a few days 
recovers it again» A fmall and weak loadftone cannot touch to give its virtue to a great ^ 
lump of iron. A loadftone expofed to the air is fpoiled in time. The deeper the vein’ 
of iron mine is, where loadftone is found, the better the ftone, and how far this holds 
true, is to be ernfidered: for 1 do not doubt, but a very hard ftohe may be found near 
the day, as well as deeper. A ruler or long plate of fteel is much better touched with 
the virtue of the loadftone, than a plate of mere iron of the fame figure; but on the con¬ 
trary a plate of iron fticks much fafter to the loadftone than a plate of fteel; fo as if 
a loadftone draws up a plate of fteel of three ounces, it will draw up a plate of iron of 
four ounces and more. Why iron fattened to the poles of a magnet does fo vaftly im¬ 
prove its ftrength, as to be 150 times ftronger than when naked. 

Since therefore a loadftone is nothing elfe but good iron mine, and may be turned 
into iron; and iron moft eafily and of itfelf into loadftone, the way to find out the na¬ 
ture of thofe magnetic effluvia, feems to be to inquire ftriftly into the nature of iron 
mine, and iron it felf; and not to run giddily into hypothefes, before we are well 
ftocked with the natural hiftory of the loadftone, and a larger quantity of experiments 
and obfervations relating to iron and its mine, with all the diiferences and fpecies of them; 
which I think has hitherto been little heeded. For nature will be her own interpreter, 
in this, as well as in'all other matters of natural philofophy. 

Mr. Butterfield, in another converfation, told me he had obferved loadftohes, which 
were ftrong without arming; and being armed, had not that great advantage by it, as 
one could have expeded ; and that on the contrary, there were others, which had a more 
incredible virtue when armed, than they did promife. 

That it feldom happens, that a loadftone has as much virtue in one of its poles, as in 
the other; and that a -bit of iron is touched equally well at either of the poles of one and 
the fame loadftone. 

That there are loadftones which take up much, and which notwithftsmding are inca¬ 
pable of well touching iron: fo that a ftone armed, which takes up feven pound, yet 
cannot communicate to a ruler of iron the virtue of taking up a very fmall needle. 

That a loadftone of tcalfrunces, being reduced to the weight of fix ounces or there¬ 
abouts, did almoft the fame effed as before- 

1 caufed Mr. Butterfield to make the flate loadftone intota terrella, and when (hod, 
it was indeed but of little force} but I obferved its poles to lie level with ^ laminse, 
of which it was compofed. 

N. B. A ftrong loadftone ought to have large irons, and a weak one but thin irons} 
fo that a ftone may be over-lhod. 

I waited 
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I waited upon the abbot Droine to vifit Monficur Guaniercs, at lus lodgings in the 
Hoftel de Guife. This gentleman is courtefy itfelf, and one of the moft curious and 
induftrious perfons in Paris, his memoirs, manufcripts, paintings, and (lamps are infi« 
nite, but the method in which he difpofes them, is very particular and ufefui. He flicwed 
his portefeuilles in folio, of red Spanifh leather finely adorned. In one, for example* 
he had the general maps of England : then the particular maps of the counties : then 
the maps of London, and views about it: then the (Vamps of all the particular places 
and buildings of note about it: and fo of all the cities in England, and places and houfes 
of note of the counties. 

In other book-cafes, he has the (lamps of the ftatefmen of England, nobility of both 
fexes, foldiers, lawyers, divines, phyficians, and men of di(Un£lion. h nd in this method 
he has all Europe by themfclves. 

His rooms are filled with the heads of a vid number of men of note in oil paintings 
and miniatures or water-colours. Among the red, an original of King John, who was 
prifoner in England, which he ^“e?‘ly values. 

He (hewed us the habits ir limning from the originals, done by the bed maders, of 
all the kings and queens and pnnees of France, for many ages backwards. Alfo the tur- 
naments and judings‘at large; and a thoufand fuch things of monuments. 

He was fo curious, that he told me, he feldom went into the country without an Ama> 
nuends, and a couple of men well dcilled in defigning and painting. 

He (hewed usamongd other curious ma.’ufcripts, a capitularie of Charles V. alfo the 
gofpel of St, Matthew wrote in golden lef t< . s upon purple vellum. This feemed to me 
to be later than that manufeript I faw at the abby of St. Germains; that is, the letters 
lefs and more crooked, though indeed, the letters of the title page are exadly fquare. 

One toy I took notice of, which was a colleflion of playing cards for 300 years. 
The olded were three times bigger than what are now ufed, extremely well limned and 
illuminated with gilt borders, and the palteboard thick and firm} but there was not a 
complete fet of them. 

Among the perfons of didin£tion and fame, I was defirous to fee Mademoifelie de Scu- 
derie, now 91 years of age. Her mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in ruins. 
I confefs, this vifit was a perfed mortification, t fee the fad decays of nature in a wo- 
man once fo famous. To bear her talk, with tier lips hanging about a toothlefs mouth, 
and not to be able to comirnid her words horn flying abroad at random, puts me in 
mind of the Sybil’s u .ering oracles. Old women were employed on this errand, and 
the infant-world thought nothing fo wife as decayed nature, or nature quite out of order, 
and preferred dreams before reasonable and watcing thoughts. 

She fliewed me the (keletons of two cameleons, which (he had kept near four years 
alive. In winter (be lodged them in cotton; and in the fierced weather (he put them 
under a ball of copper full of hot water. 

In her clofet (he (hewed me an original of Madame Mwntennon, her old friend and 
acquaintance, which (he affirmed was very like her; and, indeed flie was then very 
beautiful. 

The marquis d’Hopital, one of the Academic de SdgllMP whom I found not at 
home, returned my vifit very obligingly. I had a long converfation with him about 
philofophy and learning; gnd I perceived the wars had made them altogether itrangors 
to what had b«n doing in England. Nothing was more pleafing to him than to hear 
of Mr. Ifaac Newton’s preferment, and that there were hopes, that tiiey might exped 
fcmelhing more from him; he exprefled a great defire to have the whole fet of the Philo- 
fophic Tranfa£Uons brought over, and many other books, which he named, but bad ndt 
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yet feen. He told me, it was not poffible for them to continue the Monthly Memoirs, 
as they had done for two years only, becaufe they were but very few in number of 
that lociety, and had very little correfpondence. Indeed I did inquire once of fome of 
that body, why they did not take in more, fince there were very many deferving men 
in the city, as I inftanced in F. Plumier. They owned he would be an honour to the 
body : but they avoided to make a precedent for the adiniffion of any regulars what- 
foever. 

I rep^d' the Marquis his vifit: he lives in a fine houfe, well furniflied: the garden 
pretty, with neat trelliage, wrought with arches and other ornaments. 

He expreffed a great defire to fee England, and converfe with our mathematicans, 
whofe works he coveted above all things, and had ordered ail to be brought him over. 

His lady alfo is very well ftudied in the mathemadcs, and makes ond of the learned 
ladies in Paris; of which number are Mad.Dacier, the Du hefs ofMain, Mad. Scuderie, 
Mad. de Vicubourg, Mad d’Efpemon the daughter. Mad. Prefi '^e Ferrand, and others, 
whofe names I have forgot. 

I bought the works of Pere Pezaron, a Bemardin, now Abbot de Charmoyfe near 
Rheims. This is a very learned and difinterefied author, and by his free way of vrriting 
has got him enemies amongft the regular clergy. The books I bought were his “ Anti¬ 
quities or Account of Time“ The Defence of it againft Two Monks“ Ar Effay 
or Commentary upon the Prophets“ The Hiftory of the Gofpel.” 

He is now upon giving us the “ Origin of Nations,” wHfere he will fhew, that Greek 
and Latin too came from the Ccltique or Bas-breton; of which country he is. He told 
me he had eight hundred Greek words perfeft Celtique. I fettled a correfpondence 
betwixt him and Mr. Ed. Floid; which he mofl; readily granted, and which he faid he 
had long coveted. 

Monfieur Spanheim, now Envoy Extraordinary from the Duke of Brandenburgh at 
Peris, told me, that the King of France’s colleftion of medals is far the beft in Europe, 
or that ever was made. Having the opportunity of difeourfing him often, his fick lady 
being my patient, I inquired more particularly of him, what he had feen of Palmyra, of 
Zenobia, Oedenatus, Vabalathus. He defired a memoir of me, which I gave him, of 
what I would have him fearch for in the king’s cabinet, and promifed me all the fatisfac- 
tion he could give me in that affair. 

I told him I had met with nothing yet, but a fair bufto in white marble of Zenobia, 
in the cabinet of M. Baudelot; which was part of Monf. Thevenot’s colleftion of mar¬ 
bles from the Eafl. 

I was to wait on Monf. Vaillant at his apartment in the Arfenal. I found only his 
fon at home, who very civilly entertained me; and (hewed me a book in quarto of his 
fathers of Greek Medals, near printed off; but without cuts. The title was « Nummi 
Grsd Imperatorum ;” he goes down no lower than to Claudius Gothicus. He has 
added a large appendix, with references to all the moft remarkable heads about the cities 
and the people. 

I left a memoir with his fon; and in a fecon.d vifit, I found the old gentleman at 
home, very bufy in his flower garden; of which I (hall fpeak hereafter. 

He told me, as to the memoir I had left, he had never feen any coins of Oedenatus • 
vet he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia to the Duke of Marne. As for Va¬ 
balathus, he had feen fome of him in brafs; and one he had in filver, which he very 
obligingly made me a prefent of; and that this was the only filver coin he had ever met 
with of him. 


'This 
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This is his rea'ding of it. 

VABALATHUS. V. G. R. IMP. R. 

Vices gerens Imperii Romani. 

Les autres y lifent ;?/<*/. YCRIMOR, 

He gave me alfo the ftamps of the heads of Zenobia and Vabalathus, done from the 
king’s medals. Thefe w'ere defigned for a ftiort hiftory of all the emperors and ein- 
prcffcs, which he has by him written in French, but not publiflicd. Nothing could 
be more civil and frank than this gentleman, whom I believe to be the beft medalift in 
Europe: he told me he had made twelve voyages all over Europe and Afia minor on 
purpofe. That he had feen and defcribed the contents of more cabinets, than any man 
ever did beforahim ; and it is evident by his works, that he has made good ufe of them. 

I had a vifit from Mr. Cunningham, tutor to my Lord Lome, a very learned and 
curious man in books. I alkcd him (knowing him to have been lately at Rome) 
very particularly about the papers of Monfieur d’Azout. He told me that he faw 
him not above half a year before he died, and was very intimately acquainted with 
him, and faw him for a twelvemonth very often. That he told him that he had about 
eighty difficult paffages in Vitruvius, which he had commented and explained; and the 
correftion of a great number of errata in the text. Alfo that upon Julius Frontinus 
(though that was a much lefs book) he had much more to fay, than he had upon Vitru¬ 
vius. What is become of bis papers I could not learn from him, nor any in Paris. 

Monfieur d'Azout was very curious and underftanding in architeflure; for which 
purpofe he was fevente«i years in Italy by times; I do remember, when he was in Eng¬ 
land about fourteen years ago, he ihewed me the defign of feveral of our buildings 
drawn by himfelf; but of that of the banquetdng-houfe at Whitehall, he exprelfed him- 
felf in very extraordinary tenns, telling me, it was the mofl: regular and moft finilhed 
piece of modem workmanihip he had feen on this fide the Alps, that he could not enough 
praife it: that Inigo Jones, the arcbitefl, had a true relilh of what was noble in that art. 

It is now time to leave the private houfes, and to vifit the public libraries; and with 
them fuch perfons, as are more particularly concerned in the hiftory of learning. 

Monfieur I'Abbe Drouine came to vifit me at my lodgings. I returned the vifit the 
next day at his apartment in the College de Boncourt. He had four or five little rooms 
well furnifhed with books; in the biggeft he had a colle 5 tion of catalogues of books, and 
of all fuch, who had wrote the accounts of authors; above 3000 in all languages. 
He told me, he had ftudied the Hiftory of Books with the utmoft application eighteen 
years, and had brought his memoirs into a good method; that he had thoughts of print¬ 
ing the firft tome tliis year, which w. uid be of the moft ancient authors, Greek and 
Latin; that he intended to continue them through* it all the fucceeding ages down to our 
times; which he faid hv, h..J performed in good part. 

He Ihewed me the Catalogue of authors in four very thick folio's; alphabetically dif- 
pofedby family names, under feme fuch title as this; ** Index alphabeticus omnium Scrips 
toruMf cujufeunquefacultatis^temporis Ss* lingua. Thofe came to about 150,000. 

He alfo fhewed me his alphabetic memoirs in fheets of the authors and books they had 
wrote, and in great forwardnefs. And laftly, the Chronological Catalogue, in winch 
form he inte^ to print tfie wholel. 

He is.a very ■'^ivil and well tempered perfon, very learned and curious, and of a mid¬ 
dle ag^» fit to con^ue and finilh fuch a laborious work. I was infinitely obliged to him 
for Ins frequent vihfts. 

I was 
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I was to Wtut on Monfieur Gurnier,.one of the heirs of Monfieur Thevenot, to fee the 
remains of that famous man’s library. - There are a great number of Oriental MSS. yet 
unfold. 

He fliewed me the MS. of Abulfeda, with its Latin verlion', done by Monfieur The¬ 
venot ; and the matrices apd forms of Arabic letters, which he had, at his own charge, 
caufed to be cut for the printing of certain proper names in if. 

He went or defigned to go into England and flolland to get it printed, but was called 
back by Monfieur Louvois’s order to print it in France at the king’s charge; but the 
late wars coming on, it wasfet afide, and is like, to be fo; for he was turned out of his 
place of librtjry-ke^per to the king, and died in difgrace. 

'i'hofe great number of Oriental books he had moft from his nephew, whom he fent 
abroad for that purpofe, and who died in his travels. , • 

This man was, as it were, the founder of the Academic des Sciences, and was in his 
own nature very liberal, and gave penfions to many fcholars. 

Amongft other things I faw there a large di^ionary. or grammar. of the Algonquin 
tongue, one of the nations of the Weft-Indies. The fugitive jefuit, who wrote it, dwelled 
among them twenty years. Here I alfo faw a hiftory, with large and accurate deferip- 
tions of the quadrupeds of that part of the Weft-Indies by the fame author. 

As for the papers of Swammerdam, which indeed were the things I moft coveted to 
fee. they were much beneath my expeflation,. not anfwering th& printed catalogue of 
Thevenot, p. 2 19. There were indeed fome correftioqp of the figures of his general 
Hiftory of Infers, and fome additions, as though he intended another edition of that 
book. 

Alfo towards a particular hiftory, there were fome fmall treatifes, or rather fome fi¬ 
gures only of the t^pole. Again, figures relating to the natural hiftory of a certain day 
butterfly; of the afilus; of the fcuttle fifii; of the'Searabseus Naficomis; and fome 
conliderablc number of fnails, as well naked, as fluviatil, and fea diffe£ted ; at leaft 
figured with their bodies exerted, and fome of their bowels extra&ed ; and which feem- 
cd to me to be well underftood and delineated. There were two or three filched books 
in Dutch of four or five flieets apiece, belonging to thofe plates or figures. But the 
gentleman would not part with any of them, becaufe, he faid, they had been fecured by 
the abbot Bigiion, tor the King’s ufe. However, all thefe I judge were worth printing, 
when it fhall pleafe that fociety to do it. 

Laftly, 1 faw in his cuftody a fair MS. of Michael Servetus, with a trf’atife at the end 
of it, which, as he fa*'’, was r.cvcr publillied j being a comparilbn of the Jewifli and 
Chriftian law, its jullice and rhai-y. 

Monf. 1 Abbe deBrillac, almoner to :he P.' i .ce of Conti \ obl'gingly offered to 
carry me to the king’s library; I t i c vill; decline^, it, * I had been told, it was better 
to make vifits by one’s felf; for nt ftranger b .t w s vei^ t eicome at all times; not 
only on the days it was publicly open, as it is upon 'fuefdays and Fridays. 

Monf. Clement, the deputy library keeper, made us welcome, and invited us to come 
again, and fpend a whole day with him. He made me in particular a very great com¬ 
pliment, as a confiderable benefadlor to tliat place, fhewing me moft of the books, and 
the names of the reft, I had publifhed in Latin; and fhewed agreat fatisfaflion, that he 
had got the Synopfis Conchyliorum, which he had caufedjto be bound very elegantly. 

I told him that I was very forry to fee it there, and wondered how he came by it; for 
it was, 1 affured him, but a. very imperfeft trial of the plates, which I had difpofed of 
to fome few friends only, till I fhould be able to clofe and finifh the defign; which I 
now had done to my power, and would redeem that book wuiih a better copy at my re- 
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turn into England: the fame promife I renewed to the abbe Louvois, the library keeper, 
at his own inftance, when I had the honour to dine with liini. I'he reader will pardon 
me the vanity, if I tell him, that this book was no incoufiderable prefent, even for fo 
great a prince, as the King of France; for that befides the time that it took me up (ten 
years at lead) at leifure hours, to dilpofe, methodife and figure this part of natural hif» 
tory, it could not have been performed by any perfon elfeforlefs than aooi l. fterlingj 
of which fum yet a great lhare it ftood me in, out of my private purfe. This young 
gentleman is brother to Monficur Barbefieux, intendunt of the affairs of war; he takes 
great care to apply himfelf to his fludies, and for that purpofe has two of the Sorbone 
condantly with him to indrudl him. He lives great, and has a houfe, which joins upon 
the king’s library, of which he is keeper. We were entertained by him with all the 
civility iniaginabl?, and freedom of converfation. 

This library is now placed in a private houfe, and taken out of the Louvre, but it is 
intended to be removeil to the Place de Vendofme, whore one fide of that magnificent 
fquare is defigned for it. In the. mean time it is here mod commodioully difpol'ed into 
twenty-two rooms; fourteen above dairs, and eight below and above. Thofe below 
are phiiofophy and phyfic, and the (helves are wired, to fccure them. Above are the 
books of phiiofophy afid human learning; and it is in thofe rooms only the promifeuous 
crowd are admitted twice a week. In the middle rooms, which makes the great body 
of the library, are, for example, catalogues of books ; hidories in one of England and 
Holland ; in another the hidories of France and Germany ; in another the hidories of 
Italy, Spain, &c. in another bibles of all forts, and the interpretations; in another Greek 
MSS. in another Latin MSS. in another the civil and municipal laws of all nations; 
in another the original papers of the date ; in another damps, where, by the by, the 
king had the collection of Monf. Maroiles to divert him, in one of his ficknefles, bought 
in at a vaft fum. The catalogue alone of thefe damps, no bigger than two fmall alma¬ 
nacks, cod me fourteen livres; fo much ftrangrrs are impol'cd upon by the crafty 
bookfellers of Rue St. Jacques; but it is not in France alone where people are made to 
pay for their humour. 

They have two indexes of this library; one relating to the matter and contents of 
books; and another index of authors, wherein are all the works they have of them, 
and the titles of all likev/ife that they know of, that are wanting, with an afterilrn to 
fuch in the margin ; which is well done, that they may know what they have to buy 
in. It is indeed a vaft collcdtion, and worthy fo great a prince. This library confifts at 
lead: of fifty thoufand volumes of printed books; and fifteen thoufand MSS. in all lan¬ 
guages. 

1 hey work daily and hard at the catalogue, which they intend to print; I faw ten 
thick folio’s of it, fairly tranferibed for the prei's. It is difpofed according to the fubieft 
matter of the books, as the bibles and expofitors, hidorians, philofophers, &c. They 
purpofe to put it into the prefs this year, and to finilh it within a twelvemonth. 

In the king’s library I was (hewn an ancient Greek MS. of Diofeorides, wrote in a fort 
of thin or narrow capitals, with the plants painted in water-colours; but the firft book 
was wholly wanting, and therefore the animals not there, which yet was what I moft 
defired to fee; for there are fome things relating to them, which we are at this day in 
great doubt of j and it wopld have been fome fatisfadion to have feen by the pidlures, 
what the middle ages, at lead:, had thought of them. 

In the fame room alfo we were fliewn the epiftles j which was one part of the fame 
MS. which we have a^ Cambridge, which is the gofpels only. Bessa was poflefled of 
ours, from whom we Had it. It is written in fquare capitals j and very Ihort lines, and 
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much worn out in many place?. This comes much fhort of the Alexandrian MS. at Sf. 
.Tames's for beauty and antiqilit}'. 

There was another MS. of the gofpcl of St. Matthew, which was but of late difcover- 
cd; a very fair volume in a large folio. This was cut to pieces in the back, and had 
been fhufHed and bound up again; and another book overwritten in a fmall modern 
Greek hand, about 150 years ago. The firll writing was turned fo pale that they took 
no pains to rub it out. One of the library keepers obferving this, hath reduced it again 
by paging it a-new; and with a little heeding it is yet very legible. The letter is as fair 
a fquare capital as any I have feen. 'I'herc are fome interpolations very notorious, as 
about the defcent of the fick man into the pool of Bethefda; which 1 fuppofe will be 
accounted for by the induftrious and learned collator. 

T obferved the China manufcripts which father Beauvais brought this year as a prefent 
to the king. They are about forty-four packs of fmall books, of a long quarto fafliton, 
put up in loofe covers of a purple fatin glued on pafteboard ; of natural hiftory, of dic¬ 
tionaries relating to the expofition of their characters, &c. 

The king had a fet much of the fame before in white fatin, with their tides. * 

Here alfo I faw the third decad of Livy, a large quarto in vellum, without diftinc- 
tion of words in fair largc capitals. It is fuppofed by Monfiair Baluze to be i ico 
yezrs old. 

Yet the manufcript of Prudentius Hymnes, which was alfo fheifred us, is a much fairer 
letter, and therefore thought to be older by one century ^t leaft. 

Here alfo I faw a famous Latin roll or volume, written on Ailgyptian paper, intitled, 
Charta Pknaria Securitaiis, taken the 38th year of Juftian; it is fairly engraved and 
interpreted letter by letter upon copper by Monfieur Thevenot. I faw the print thereof: 
it is wrote long-ways the roll and not crofs, in three columns: the column in the 
middle is three dmes as long as the two end columns. The roll is not above a foot 
broad. 

They fhewed us alfo in this houfe the apartment of Monfieur Huygens, which was 
very noble, and well for air, upon the garden: but here he fell melancholy, and died 
of it in Holland. He fliewed the firft tokens of it by playing with a tame fparrow, and 
neglecting his mathematic fehemes. It is certain, life and health of body and mind are 
not to be preferved, but by the relaxation and unbending the mind by innocent diveiv 
fions. For fleep is nothing elfe that 1 know of, but the giving up the reins, and letting 
nature to aCt alone, and to put her in full poflelTion of tlie body. We have a convincing 
inftance of this, in being in bed awake. No man can lie ftill fcarce three minutes 
without turning j and if it come not prefently upon us, we mull turn again and again, 
and at length we become fo intolerably weary, that our bed is a very rack to us. 
Whereas, if we chance to fall aileep, though we lie in one and the fame pofture feven 
hours, we fball wake frefh and without pain, as though the body did not weigh at all 
upon itfelf in fleep. It is certain, the nerves and mufcles are in little or no tenfion in 
fleep; but when we are awake, are always ftretched and comprefled, whence weari* 
nefs: which, if upon our feet or fitting, we are not fenfible of, becaufe we remove 
quick and with eafe, and of courfe} but laid, we foon find ourfelves very uneafy, till 
we change the pofture. - 

But this is not all in the king’s library: there are other,thingsto be feen, viz. a con- 
fiderable number of ancient Roman and Egyptian antiquities; as lamps, j^teras, and 
other veffels belonging W the facrifices; a fiftrum or Egyptian rattle with three loofe and 
running wires crols it. 
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Amongft the great variety of Egyptian idols, there was one betwixt two and three 
feet long of black touch-ftone, with hieroglyphics engraven down before. I took par¬ 
ticular notice of the grain of this ftone; and at my return, having had the honour of 
a paper from Mr. Molyneux from Dublin, giving an account of the vaft and ftupen- 
dous natural pillar;? to be feen in Ireland, fome of them of fifty feet high, .and thick in 
proportion, and that the ftones or joints, which conftitute thefe pillars, are of the Lapis 
I.ydiijs, or Bafaltes kind, having feen one of the joints at Grelham .college,! eafily agree 
with him; but much admire that the pebble kind fliould produce fuch regular figures; 
which is certainly the very hardcft ftone to be found in Europe, and which no tool of 
ours will cut. 

This alfo is another inftance (the carved obelifks being on,e) of the different make 
and goodnefs of ^he Egyptian chifels, of which, and of the retrieving the ancient temper 
of fteel, I have publilhed a difcourfe in the Ph. Tranfadions fome years ago. 

I fiiould have had more fatisfadionin this kind, Itad I met with what I earneftly fought 
for, theEgyptiam tombs, which.werealongtimein the garden of Monfieur Valentine 
ht Paris j but were unluckily font away to his houfe at Tours, not long before our 
coming to Paris. One of thefe tombs is faid to be of black touch-ftone, to have been 
brought out of the higher Egypt, and to be full of hieroglyphics. Of this in particular 
Kircher has written. 

There is in this coll'edion a large piece of tin ore from England, very curious; it has 
on one fide of it a great numljer of fair and large opaque cryftals of tin, fhining like po- 
lilhed fteel. The planes of thofe cryftals I could not eafily reckon; but fure I am, 
having with care examined all the ftone cryftals I could meet with, both precious and 
more common, and alfo the cryftals of all foffil falts, I never before obferved that figure 
in any of them, but believe them of a peculiar nature, proper to tin oar. I call them 
cryftals, though opaque, becaufe angular and of one conftant figure. 

1 was at the college of Clermont with Pere Hardouin; he (hewed me the library with 
great civility; it confifts of two long galleries; the galleries are well furniflied with, 
books, having lights only on one fide, and the windows are not over large; with tables 
under each light, very commodioufly placed for writing and reading. Alfo certaiii 
clofets for manuferipts, and others for forbidden books. In this he (hewed me a great 
colleflion of Janfenius’s original letters. In the other a Greek manufeript of the pro¬ 
phets, tf Eufebius’s own hand writing; it was in capitals, but of a different charader 
from any, I had feen; the letters very ered, but fomething thinner, and not fo fquare. 

Alfo a vulgar Latin in capitals, very ancient. 

I told him I was well pleafed with his Pliny in ttfum Delphini; and that it was to the 
honour of the French nation to have laboured more particularly upon that author; 
Dalechawpius firft, then Salmaftus's Exercitationes Pliniana ; and laftly, this^his mod ele¬ 
gant edition. 

The books are well dfifpofed under gilt titles, as Medici in folio, and over againft them, 
where the windows will permit, the Medici in quarto: in the other gallery runs a ba- 
luftrade, within which are placed the odavo’s and twelves. 

At one end of the upper gallery is a very large tableau, an orignal of Nicolo, of the 
maffacre of Agamemnon; in it there is this commendable, that in fuch a horrid fury, 
smd fuch variety of murders in half naked figures, no one indecent pplture is to be 
feen. 

Pere Hardouin feemed to doubt of the Infcription of Palmyra put out by M. Spon; 
that the Greek was faulty, and the Syriac very queftionable.. I told him we had had it 

lately 
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lately copied, carefully and truly by one at Rome; which took away hia objeSion of 
the multiplicity of letters. • 

Both he and Valiant agreed, that they had never feen any medal of Oedenatus. 
He very obligingly anfwered my memoir about Palmyra, Zenobia, and Vabalathus, 
with a tranfcript of all the coins he had feen, and had in his poflf.fliont which follows: 

Nummi Zembia. 

CEnTIMIA ZHNOBIA CEB. R. Spes. eji apud Seguinum,^. 62, 

Ocdenali nullum vidi, nifi apud Occonem, nullum Palmyrenum. 

Tabalaihi apud Com. Fmicalt, ret araria ac judiciarie PrafcSlum in Nettjlria infcriore^ 

A. K A. aOM. ATPIiAIANOC. CEB. capite laureaio. Sub ipfum AurcHanimentum Utera 
L. abfque anni nunicro. 

R. A:T. EPMIAC OtABAaAoOC capite radiato. 

AVT. K. A. A. A.tPHaIANOC CEB. capite laureate. L. A. 

R . AV r. EPMIAC. OrAB -\AA@ 0 C. A@H. capite diademate L. A. 

AVT. K. A. A. AtPHaIANOC. CEB. capite laureate. L. B. 

R. AVr..EPMIAC. OtABAaAgOC. AqHNOt. capite diademqte.'L. E. 

IMP. C. AURELIANVS AVG. capite radiate. 

R. VAB ALATHVS VCRIMPR. alii male VCRIMOR. Jic olim interpretatm fum. 
Vice Ctefaris, reClor imperii Romani. 

IMP. C. VIIABALATHVS AVG- capite radiate. 

R. VICTORIA AVG. vi&oria geftatpalmam coronam. 

The library of the Grand Jefuits, near the gate St. Antoine, is a very feir ^llery of 
great length and breadth, and well fumifhed with books, on the very top of the houfe. 
They find, that books keep much drier and fweeter there, than in lower rooms,.befides 
the advantage of a clear iky-light. 

P. Daniel is library keeper, and was very civil to me $ he fliewed me- a letter, which 
he haa juft then received from Monfieur Huetius, the learned bifhop of d*Auranches 
near Mont St. Michael’s in Normandy; wherein he told him, that having lately received 
the catalogues of books printed in Holland and England during the warj he found, rhaf 
learning was much alike at a kind of ftand in Holknd and Francebut, that it had yet 
life and vigour in England, which he rejoiced :it. 

And, indeed, I had had the fame thought from more of the French before. Even 
the Jefuits themfelves will be little confidered, if learning fall into neglefk and difgrace. 
Oratory ceafed with the commonwealth of Rome; and ft) will all forts of learning, with¬ 
out emulation and rewards. 

Hefhewed me P. de ly Chaife’scabmet of,medals. 

Alfo a veftal of copper found at Dee in the country of le Foreft. 

Alfo a very intire loaf or Roman, ten pound weight of red copper, on which was in- 
feribed Dea. Sec. F. X. 

Alfo a fquare ftone urn, or fmall tomb, well carved and infcxdbed 

D; M. 

SVLPICIO 
NOTOt ADESTE 
bVPERI. 

I faw the choir of the abbey of St. Germains, and the altar near the lower end of 
it j in which pofmoa,alft) i remember to have feen an altar in the choir ot St. .John’s 

5 church 
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church at Lyons; i>oth plain tables. Monf. TAbbe de Villiers, who has ah apartment 
in thft convent, a learned man, went with me, and to the library alfo ; which is two 
large galleries well furnifhed; at the end of one of them is a large clofet of manuferipts; 
alfo another armolr in the great library, where the moft ancient manuferipts are kept, 
yet with more care. In this I faw the pfalter, as it is believed, of St. Germain, who 
lived in the fixth century j it is certainly very ancient j being a large quarto of fine 
purple vellum, and on it are w'rote the pfalms in large capital letters, with commas or 
points. The letters feem to have been of filver; and the great initial capitals of gold. 

They lliewed alfo a pfalter in the fhort notes of Tyro, Tullius’s Libertus; with a dif- 
courfe concerning the ufe of fuch fhort hand in the beginning of the manufeript j it 
was wrote very fair On vellum, with red ink, afe I remertiber. 

The codicils pr waxen table books of the ancients j which were thin cedar boards 
about fourteen inches long, and five broad, fix or eight of them glued togetlicr by 
fhreds of parchment: the rims were a little raifed, with a flat and broad border, the 
better to preferve the black wax, which was fpread ovei* them. I faw more of thefe af¬ 
terwards in the king’s library; and by the letter it is nianifcft, they w-erein ufe much 
later than I could have imagined. This was in Latin, and I could read here and there 
a word, for the grouhd was much torn up, as Pro duobus Falconihus^ Esfe. The ftyleor 
fleel pen had cut through in many places; fo that with a good eye-glafs I could fee the 
board bare. I take'this pafte to be nothing elfe, but what the etchers in copper ufe at 
this day to cover their plates, with, to defend from the aqua-fortis; which is a compofi- 
tion of bitumen and bee’s wax. 

Here alfo 1 faw a manufeript of three or four leaves written upon true Egyptian paper, 
ki which "with an eye-glafs it was eafy to difeern, how the flags were difpoi'ed, length¬ 
ways and acrofs one over another. The letters which remained, which were but few, 
were large and fair fquare capitals. This fragment I take to be the inofl ancient writing 
they have. 

I vifited in this convent, at his chamber Pere Mabillon, who has fo well deferved of 
the commonwealth of learning by his writings, and particularly that excellent book 
De Re Diplomatkd ; he feemed to me to be a very good natured and free-hearted man; 
and was very well pieafed to hear, that our catalogue of Englifh manuferipts was fo for¬ 
ward in the prefs at Oxford. He thankfully owned the favour of the Cotton library; 
and was very forry to hear of Dr. Bernard’s death, of whom he fpoke very kindly; but 
he exprelTed a wonderful efteem for Dr. Gale, the Dean of York. 

In another converfation I had with P. Mabillon, (for he was my neighbour, and I 
was often with him) telling him the account we had brought us of Palmyra, and the 
trafts that were written of it, and that more was intended to be publifhed about it: he 
was much concerned, that thofe accounts, which were pure matters of learning in 
general, were written in Englifh ; and he told me, he was afraid it might be with us, 
as it was with them, fince they cultivated their own language fo much, they began to 
negled the ancient tongues, the Greek and Latin. 

He fhewed me certain figures not ill taken with red chalk, of fome very ancient 
monuments obferved by fomc of the fathers of their order j one of which was prefent 
in the chamber, upon the mountain of Framond near Salme, which lies in the middle 
of that traft of the mountain, called la Vague, betwixt Alface and Lorraine. There 
were great remains of an ancient city. Thefe figures, which the fathers fhewed me, 
were about twelve In all; but five or fix of them were of Mercury; a cock at his foot; 
a chlamys knotted upon the right fhoulder, hanging at his back; his hair laid in 
curls about his face, and tied with a ribband, whofe two ^eads might be feen on the 

top 
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fop of his hejjid, Kke horns; a caducous in his hand, which was very differently 
fented in all the figures of him; fomerimes held up, other times the point retting 
at his feet; fometiroes the fnakes were twifted about a ftick and again in others 
without one, or the defigner had taken no notice of it; fometimes the tail of the fer. 
pent fpread and flying about, and again in others clofc twifted with many braids; a 
girdle came round the bottom of his belly, and which had in the middle of it two 
rings, one faftened to the other, and hanpng betwixt his legs. Thefe many flatues 
of Mercury in a French country are a confirmation of what Czefar fays of the religion 
of the Gauls, in his fixth book, Dcum maxime Mercurium colunt: hujus funt plitrima 
jimulacra. 

There were fome few Roman letters on fome of them, which were fo imperfeft, 
that I could make nothing of them. 

The library of St. Genevieve is a very large and fair gallery, upon* the very top of 
the houfe, well ftored with books on both fides up to the top, and kept in cafes wired 
with brals ; which is a good fecurity, andhinders not the books from being feen. 

Alfo it is adorned with fair bufto's of the ancient men of learning. 

I he mufeum is a little clofet on the fide of this gallery; of which there is a book 
lately publifhed; I faw in it very little of natural hiftory, that was remarkable. They 
keep half a dozen joints of a large cornu ammonis, which they fliew as a rarity. But 
it is well ftored with ancient idols, and facrificing veffels, lacryraatflirs, patents, ftrigils; 
alfo ancient weights and meafures} coins, and particularly the As, and its firit and IdU 
ter divifions. 

There we faw an ancient As, with Etrufcan letters of a kind of red copper; the let¬ 
ters feem to bea-kin to the old Greek charaflers. Thefe are the capital letters about 
the coin goir,g round, and bringing every lotr r before you. 

As qmji Ais: this is very reafonable; for before the Greeks had invented-double 
letters, the Romans were Ikilled in their writing. So Vitruvius • tells us iErugo was 
in the Etrufcan tongue called Eruca. Whence uinloubtedly by tranflation the com¬ 
mon caterpillar had its name, from its bluenefs; which alfo is an evidence, that the 
Tufean writing was in the old Greek charafLer. 

But nothing pleafed me more than to have fcen the remains of the cabinet of the 
noble Pierefc. the gi eateft and heanieft MaJcenas, to his power, of learned men of any 
of this age. 

Amongft the firft and very old brnfs Roman coins there was a fextans, with a cadu-' 
ceus of Mercury ©n one tide, and a fcalh^p Ihell on the other ; probably, becaufe they 
might have at firft had the ufe of lliell money, as fome parts of both the Indies and 
Africa have at this day, till Mercury, whofe emblem that ftaff is, taught them the ufe 
of metallic money. 

Allb in this cabinet are wet meafures, as the ancient congius, of which they have 
an old one, and an exa£l: copy of that of the capitol; alfo a fextarius, and a quarta- 
rius. Now the congius containing i.ao ounces; the fextarius 20 ounces} the he- 
mina ten ounces; the quartarius five ounces; I doubt not, but the cyathus, by rea- 
fon of the aforefaid divifion, held two ounces and an half; which is the meafure, fo 
frequently to be met with in old phyfic authors, and of fo great concern in dofes. 

In that Etrufcan as before* mentioned, one cap coifs or covers the double head of 
Janus. I faw an ancient ftatue of Mercury in the gardenTbelbnging to the King’s li¬ 
brary in Paris, wh^re Mercury has upon his head a long cap doubled, oi* laid double 
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upon his head, as though there were fomc’ affinity betwixt thofe f«»«^"»' 4 ntots of Wade^ 
arts and learning. 

Here alfo we faw the fteel dyes x)f the Paduan brothers, by which they (lamped and 
falfified the beft ancient medals fo well, that they ai^ not to be diftinguiffied but by. 
putting them into thofe moulds; which makes them very valuable, there being loo 
and more of them, and are prifed at 10,000 crown. They (lamped upon old medals 
whereby the cheat was the greater; for by this means they were of the ancient 
metal, had the green coat, and the fame ragged edges. 

I faw a pidure here of about fix inches over, finely painted in Mofaic, the very Hple 
fquares were fcarccly vifible to the naked eye, but the whole appeared like the fined 
hatchings in (lamps; yet by the application of a good eye-glafs, I could readily dillinguiih 
the fquares of all colours, as in other Mofates. This fort of painting had a very admif 
rable effed, befides the duration. 

Here was alfo the leg of a mummy well preferved, the toes only bare, black and 
(hining as pitch : the bandage was very curious, and was difpofed in o')Uque circles, 

' deculfated ; but the filleting very narrow. I told the father, that it was dill llelh ; 
and that mummy therefore in Venice treacle did break lent, if given at that time : he 
anfwered, he did not* believe it: I told him how he (hould be convinced, viz. if that 
leg was kept a good while in a damp cellar, it would yield and dink like very carrion, 
though it was at lei^ 3000 years old; which thing happened to one in London, fo 
carelefsly laid by. , 

There was one thing very curious, and that was an ancient writiog indt ument of 
thick and drong filver-wire, wound up like a hollow bottom or ferew ; with both the 
ends pointing one way<, and at adidance ; fo that a man might eafiiy put his (ore finger 
betwixt the two points, and the ferew fills the hall of his hand. One of ih" points was 
the point of a bodkin, which was to write on waxed tables : the <nhcr point was made 
very artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock, and the point divided in 
two, jud like our deel-pens; from whence undoubtedly the modems liad their pat¬ 
terns ; which are now made alfo of fine filver and gold, or princes metal; all which 
yet R^ant a fpring, and are therefore not fo ufeful as iteei, or a quill: but a quill 
foon fpoiis. Steel is undoubtedly the bed, and if you ufe China ink, the mod lading 
of all inks, it never ruds the pen, but rather preferves it with a kind of varni(h, which 
dries upon it, though you take no care in wiping of it. 

I faw the library of ihe late Monficur Colbert, that great patron of learning. The 
gallery, wherein the printed books are kept, is a ground-room, with windows on one 
fide only, along a fine garden. It is the neated librarv in Paris, very large and ex¬ 
ceedingly well furnilh^. At the upper end is a fair room, wherein the papers of 
date are kept; particularly thofe of the adminidration o( Cardinal Mazarine, and his 
own accounts, when he was in employment. Thefe make up many hundred folios, 
finely bound in red maroquin and gilt. 

Tne manufeript library is above-dairs, in three rooms, and is the choiced of that 
kind in Paris; It contains 6610 volumes. The analogue of them Monfieurfialuze 
Shewed me; which he faid was defigned (hortly for the prefs. 

He (hewed me many rare books, Carolus Calvus's bible, a vad folio in vellum, 
and his prayer booK or hours, all writ in gold letters. 

Alfo the Midk Beati Rhenani, whereof ail the copies were burnt but four. The 
original deed of the agreement of the Greek and Roman church at Florence, the Re¬ 
galia agreed upon at Lyons, and many others, which I have forgot. 

I faw neither Greek nor Latin manufeript, but what had the marks of the Goths 
upon them: that is, the letters maimed, and confequently not very ancient. 

He 
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' He fliewed us Servleto’s book, for which he was burnt at Geneva; which doft 
Monfieur Colbert at an awftion in England twenty, five crowns. The title is, De Trinitatis 
Erroribus Ltbri 7. per Michaelem Serveto alias Reves ab Aragonia W/panum 1531. I had 
forgot the panicular place where the circulation of the blood through the lungs is men* 
tioned; but he told me very civilly, I ihould have it tranfcribed at any time. 

We told him, we came to. fee him as well as the library: he replied, it was his hap 
fo have more reputation than merit. He' was a little old man, but very cheerful, and 
of a quick wit. 

He complained much of the refufal of the Emperor's people concerning the manu- 
feripts of Vienna, in order to the publication of the capitulaires: for he faid, letters 
were never at war: that for his part he had moft willingly given leave for at leaft twen¬ 
ty-four inanufcripts to be collated for Dr. Mill's edition of the New Teftament. 

The library of the Sorbonne is a very Iwig and large gallery, reafonably well ftored 
with books; no catalogue printed. 

i^mongft the nianufcripts, they fliew, Htus Livy in French, upon vellum, in a very ' 
largo folio, bound in two books: the firll is almoA: throughout illuminated with very 
fine miniatures. The book is dedicated to King John, by Peter Berchorius: and 
ia the title page is a very curious defign of that mng receiving the prefent from the 
author of the tranflation, * 

Amongit the illuminations and ornamental pidures in th^ margin, I could not but take 
notice of a brafs cannon fired, well, painted, with two large arms or gudgeons one on 
each fide near the touch-hole; which evinces cannon to have been in ufe at that time. 

This manulcript confirms the lofs of Titus Livy, and that it was deficient in that 
age, as to what is now wanting, there being nothing more in this than what is m the 
printed copy. This was the gift of Cardinal Rkhlieu to the Iforaiy} who in a man¬ 
ner re-built the whole college, and beautified it as it is. His tomb is in the middle of 
the quire, before the great altar, in white marble 1 and is for plainnefs and exquifite 
performance, the beft thing of that kind I ever faw. ' 

I faw the library of St. Vi£tor : this moft ancient convent is the beft feated of any 
in Paris; has very large gardens, with lhady walks, well kept. The library is a fair 
and large gallery: it is op^ three days a week, and has a range of double deiks quite 
through the middle of it, wkh feats and conveniencies of writing for forty or fifty peof^ei 

The catalogue was not finifhed, nor intended to be printed; which yet I think is' 
always neceilaiy in all corporations, for check of loft of books, for the ufe of ftran- 
gers, for benefiklions. 

In a part of it, at the upper end, are kept the manuferipts; they are faid to be 3000; 
wl^k, though not very ancient, have yet been found very ufeful for the moft correft 
editions of many authors. This is one of the pleafanteft rooms that can be feen, for the 
beauty of ite profpeft, and the quiet and freedom from noife in the middle of fo giteat 
a city. . :i 

In this convent is very prettRy lodged, in an outward court, Monfieur Morin, ano^ 
ther {^yfidan of that name. In his apartment, he hath a large and excellent collec¬ 
tion of phyfic books and natural hiftory. He faluted me with the greateft ki n dne fe 
imaginable; and at firft word, aiked me, if there was any more of Sir Francis Wil¬ 
loughby’s, woiks printed befides his hiftory of fifties, amthat other of birds; both 
which nc had. He had in another room a well ftored mufeeura of naturiil hiftory, 
of all forts, and of con^rative anatomies: a cabinet of ftells, anotho: sA i^s> 
among which were fome from China: variety of fkeletons, &c. ^ 

WOL. IV. G .1 faw 
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I faw the Celeftins. The library is an upper gallery, very pleafant, and plentifully 
furniihed with books. This is a very fine convent; with the nobleft Dortoire, hav¬ 
ing open galleries round : alfo, very large gardens, with alleys and fliady groves; and 
divers kitchen-gardens, well cultivated. Alfo a vineyard of white-wine grapes, well 
kept j which is the only thing of that kind within the walls of Paris. 

Here I alfo law the clofet or cdl of P. Hochereau ; who had a very choice collec¬ 
tion of original paintings, of very many of the beft mafters: amongfl the reft, I 
took notice of the originals of Rambrant, excellent pieces. St. Peter and the cock: 
the nativity of our Saviour: and, the maftacre of the innocents. His colouring is 
not to be imitated: his invention great and natural, and the defign mod correft. 

I was to vifit Pere Mallebranche of the fathers of the oratoiy: they live very neatly 
together in a kind of community, but under no rule: he was very handfomely lodged, 
in a room well furniilied : he is a very tall, lean man, of a ready wit and cheerful 
converfation. 

After an hour’s difcourfe, he carried me into the public library of the-houfe: a fair 
gallery well lighted, and well fumifhed with books; with an apartment at the upper 
end for naanuferipts,. where were many Greek and Hebrew. Amongfl; the reft, the 
library-keeper ihewed us the Samaritan Pentateuch, of which Morin made ufe. It 
feemed to me to be much later than that of Sir John Cotton’s library with us, becaufe 
h was of a much fmaller letter, and more broken in the writing, which was al! 1 am 
capable to judge by. 

They were bufy in reforming the difpofition of the library; and making a good cata¬ 
logue, according to the method of the late archbilbop of Rheims; and ^hich I liked 
well of, they had drawn out fome hundreds of books, and expofed them in the middle 
of the library, upon a long table, for fale, as being duplicates} and from the fate 
of them to fiirnifti themfelves with what they wanted. 

The books which were written by proteltants, I obferved, they were locked up in 
wire cafes, not to be come at without particular leave. 

The fireedom and nature of this order puts me in mind of what I heard of a certain 
rich and learned man, Monfieur Pinet, of the law; who put himfelf at length into 
Religion, as they fay, amongfl the lathers; but firft perfuaded bis cook to do fo too; 
for he was refolved not to quit his good foups, and fuch dilhes as he liked, whatever 
became of his penance and retirennent. This compliment the elegant and learned 
Monfieur Peletier, in Monfieur Colbert’s place. Comptroller General of the Finances 
made his guefts at his country-houfe near Choify, having voluntarily quitted all his 
employments at court; he faid, he referved his cook, though he retrenched the reft 
of his retinue ; they might therefore expe£k a flender philofopher’s dinner, though well 
dreft. 

}t is wonderful to confider how moft of the reft of the orders abufe themfelves for 
God’s fake, as they call it. Hunger and ill diet not only deftroys a man’s health, but 
maugre all his devotion, put him out of humour, and makes him repine and envy the 
reft of mankind: and well if it do not make him alfo curfe in his heart his maker; 
Job is not every man’s roil to ad. The original and rife of natural philofophy and 
phyfic was to invent a more wholefome and bkter food, than the beafts have, and to 
eat bread and flelh inftead'of herbs and com; to drmk \irme inftead of water; thofe 
and a thoufand other things were the bleffings of phyfick, and ftill the good manage¬ 
ment of thefe things, bdiH in health and ficimefs, are under the diredions of the phy- 
ficians. Now for a fors|fiif melancholy md wilful men, to rraounce thefe <x)mfoits; 
. » and 
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and deftroy ther healths, and all this upon a pretended principle of religion and de^ 
votion, feems to me, I confKs, great ingratitude to God the author of it. 

Indeed I heartily pitied F. P. an induftrious honeft man, after his return from the 
Indies, who was nothing but ikin and bone; and yet by the rules of his order he 
could not eat any thing that was wholefome and proper for his cure; nothing but a 
little flimy nafty filh aiS herbs: and though he took, as he told me, hypocochoana 
five times, it had no eSed upon him. It is true, I never heard him complain; but 
what will not blind prejudice do againft all the realbn of mankind! 

I know fome of thefe men have been ufeful to mankind by their ftudies; but the 
very fame men would have been much more, had they (laid with their neighbours^ 
and taught the world by their converfation and example; wifdom, and juftice, and in¬ 
nocence, and temperance, which they highly pretend to, are not things to l>e hid in 
comers, but to be brought forth to inftrud and adorn the age we live in: to abandon 
the world, and all the conveniences of life and health, is (let them fay what they 
pleafe) the height of chagrin, and not religion. 

There were fome other public libraries I faw, as that of the Grands Auguftins* 
College Mazarin, College Navarre, and a great many more I did not fee for want of 
an opportunity ; but there is nothing particular I remember about them. . 

There is fuch a pai&pn of fetting up for libraries, that books are come to moft un« 
reafonable rates. 

I paid to Aniflbn thirty-Hx livres for Nizoleus; twenty livres for the two fmalt 
quartos of the memoirs of the Academic de Sciences, that is, as I may fay, for two 
years philofophic tranfadion; for they began thofe monthly memoirs in imkation of 
ours, out of the regifters of the academy, but did not think fit to continue them above 
two years. 

As to ftamps, 1 had a mind to have bought a complete fet Melans, that in« 
comparable mailer; but I was alked 3oo livres, and twelve excepted, which might 
amount to as much more; for fome of his gravings in o£lavo done at Rome, they 
alked me a piftole a-piece; and for the head of Jullinianus a louis; which yet iahb 
mailer-piece. 

1 was at an au£liou of books in the Rue St. Jaques, where were about forty or fiftf 
people, moll abbots and monks. The books were fold with a great deal of tr ifling 
and delay as with us, and very dear; for Hifpania illujirata Aud. Sciotti, of the 
Frankfort edition, from twenty livres, at which it was fet, they bid up by little and Uttle 
to thirty fix livres; at which it was fold. The next was a catalogue of French books 
in thin fol. in an old parchment cover by De la Croix de Maine, eight livres. And fo 
I left them to fliift it amongll themfelves. 

After having faid fo much of the public libraries, I cannot but congratulate theie 
happinels, to have them fo well fecured from fire; it being one of the perfedbns of 
this dty to be fo built and furniflied, as not to have fuffered by it thefe many ages^ 
and, indeed, I cannot fee how malice itfelf could deftroy them, for the houfes hei« are 
all built of Hone, walls, ifloors, ftaircafes and al 4 fome few rooms excepted; no wainIcot|. 
woolen or filk hangings, which cannot be fired without giving notice by the intol^ble 
Ilencb, and the fo{4>ly ^ much fud. It is well for us in Lemdon, that there arevery 
few public libraries, and thofe finall and inconfiderable, and that the great number., of 
books are dillributed into a thouiand hands, (no country in Europe can contpate to us, 
for private libraries) for if they wne togetho* in fuch vail quantities as in Paris, lin¬ 
ing would run the haxard.of.dnly fufiering. Here with us, methinlu, «very.ihaa 
that goes to bed, whenafleep, lies like a dead Roman upon a ^eral pile, dreading’ 
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feme unexpeded ^iptheofis; for all is combuftible about him, and the paint of the dead 
boards may ferve tor incenfe, the quicker to burn them to aihes. 

In the next place I will account fer what I faw, that feemed to me fingular and new 
in the improvement of arts, or wanting in our country. * 

'• I faw the pottery of St. Cloud, with which I was marvelloufly well pleafed, for I 
confefs I could not didinguifh betwixt the pots made there, and the hnefl: china ware 
I ever faw. It will, I know, be eafily granted me, that the paintings may be better 
defigned and finiOied, (as'indeed it was} becaufe our men are far better mafters in that 
art than the Chinefe; but the glazing came not in the lead behind theirs, not for white- 
nefs, nor the fmoothncfs of running without bubbles; again, the inward fuhdance 
and matter of the pots was to me the very fame, hard and firm as marble, and the 
felf fame grain, on this fide vitrification. Farther, the tranfparency of the pots the very 
feme. . , 

I faw them alfo m the mould, undried, and before the painting and glazing was ap« 

* plied, they were as white as chalk, and melted upon the tongue like raw tcfekcco-pipe 
clay, and felt betwixt the teeth foft like that, and very little gritty; fo that I doubt not, 
but they are made of that very clay. 

As to the temper of the clay, the man freely owned to me, it was three or four times 
weH beaten and wet,i)drore it was put to work on the wheel; but 1 believe it mud fird 
be melted in fair water, and, carefully drawn off, that the heavied part may fird fink; 
ivhich alfo may be proper for coarfer works. 

' That it required two, and fometimes three or four fires to bake it, to that height we 
few it in the mod finiihed pots; nay feme of them had had 11 firesv 

I did not exped to have found it in this perfe£lion, but imagined this might have ar¬ 
rived at the Gomron ware; which is indeed little elfe but a total vitrificaticm; but I 
found it fer otherwife,’ and very furprizing, and which I account part of the felicity of 
the age to equal, if not furpafs, the Chinefe in their fined art. 

‘ Jis for the r«l ware of chma, that has been, and is done in England, to a fer greater 
perfodfion than in China, we having as good materials, viz. the foft hasmatites, and 
far better artids in pottery. But in this particular we are beholden to two Dutchmen, 
Ifiothers, who wrought in Stafibrddiire, (as I have been told) and were not long fince 
at Hammerfmith. 

' ' They Ibid thefe pots at St. Cloud at excelfive rates; and for their ordinary chocc^ate 
cups aficed crowns a-piece. They had arrived at the burnii^ on Gold in neat chequer 
works.' He had fold feme furnitures of tea tables at 400 livres a fet. 

' There was nb moulding or model of China ware, which they had not imitated} and 
had added many fancies of their own, which had their good effefts, and appealed very 
beautiful. 

Monfieur Morin in conveifation told me, that they kept' thar fend as a fecret to 
themfelves; but this could not be for other purpoles than colouring; alfo he faid they 
ufed felt kelp in the compofidon, and made a thing "not unlike frit for glafs, to be 
wrought up with white clay; neither could this be, for I did not tafie it in the raw 
pots. 

The ingenuous mailer told me, he had been twenty.five years about the experiment, 
(rat had not attained'it folly till witidn this three years. I and other gentlemen lurought 
bVer of thefe pots wWi us. 

The glxfo^tottfe out the gate St. Antoine well deferves feeing; but 1 did lament 
<(ie founda7 was mo longer there, but removed to Gherbome in Nonnandy for cheap- 
nefs of fuel. It is dNtainly a mod confiderable addition to the glafs-making. For I 
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&w here ene lookiag-glafs foiled and finilhed, eight^eight inches long^ and forty<eight 
broad) and yet but one quarter of an inch thick. This I think could nerer hefted 
by the blaft of any man; but 1 fuppofe to be run or cad upon fand, as lead is { which 
yet) I confefe, the toughnefs of glais metal makes very much againft. 

There they are polubed ; which emfdoys daily fix hundred men, and they hoM m 
a littb) time to employ one thoufand in feveral ^Iteries. In the lower they grind the 
coarfe glafs with x fand^lone) the very fame diey pave the ftreets in Paris; of which 
broken they have great heaps in the courts of the work-houfes: this done is beat to 
powder, and fifted through a fine tamis. In the upper gallery, where they polifli and 
give the lad hand, they work in three rows, and two ^en at a plate, with ruddle or 
powdered haematites in water. 

The glafies are fet fad ki white putty, upon fiat tables of done, (awed thin for that 
purpofe. The grinding of the edges and borders is very troublefome, and odious for 
the horrid grating noife it makes, and which cannot be endured to one that is not ufed 
to it; and yet by long cudom diefe fellows are fo eafy with it, that they difcourfe* 
together as though nothing were. This s done below, and out of the way of the 
reit. • 

It is very divertihg to fee the joint labour of fo many men upon one fubieft. This 
has made glafs for coaches very cheap and common; fo that even many of the fiacres 
or hackneys, and all the remifes have one large glafs before. 

Amongd the bioux made at Paris, a great quantity of artificial pearl is/to be had, 
of divers forts; but the bed are thofe which are made of the fcales of bleaks. Thefe 
bleaks they fifh in the river Seihe at Paris, and firil them to the pearhmaken hr that 
purpofe. 

Monfieur Favi, at the Pearl d’Angleterre^ told, me, that he paid for the fiih only of 
the little river Tier of Ville Neuve St. George, four leagues off of Paris, by the year 
ii<o pidoles. This fiih in French is called de la Bellette} fometimes m winter be has 
kad thirty hampers of the fiih brought him, for the fcalgs only, which he nfes in pearU 
nuking. He fells fome firings for a pifiole and diey have formerly been fisid much 
dearer. This fort is very neat and tailing. 

Enquiring of a goldfmith, a great dealer in pearl, about thde which were made of 
the fcales of fiihes, he told me that it was fo; tiut the fcales were beat to powder, and 
that made into a liquid paile with ifing.glafs, and cad into the hollow glafs bead^ and 
h gave the colour by way of foil from the infide. 

I aiked him if he had any freih-water and mufeb pearl; and he forthwith ihewed me 
one of twenty.three grains, of a blufli colour or faint carnation, perfe&ly globular j he 
told me, he valued it at 400I. for that it would mix or match better with the oriental 
fea pearl, than the bluiih ones. Further, he affured me, he had feen pearl of fixty 
odd grains of frefli.water mufcles; and fome pear.bfliioned. That in Lorrain, and at. 
Sedan, they fifiied many pearls in the rivers thereabout. 

The formerly fo &mous a work.houfe, the Goblins, is miferably ddlen to decay; 
perhaps becaufe the king, having fumifiied all his palaces, has little more to do to 
them. 

Here I iaw the making marble tables, inlaid with all ioMs of coloured Hones. 

Alfo the Atteliers or work-houfes of two of the bmou^ fculptois Tuby; in which 
was a Lacoon copied in white marble admirably; alfo that other of Quoifivox, in which 
was, amongd ot^ rue pieces, Cador and Pollux, in white mvble, exceedingly^ttouti* 
fill and large} a copy idlo after the antique. 

AC 
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At Htibin*s, : the eye-maker, I faw drawers full of all forts of eyes, adntirable jbtthe 
contr^rance, to match with great exaftnefs any Iris wbatfoever j this being a cafe where 
mif«lnatching is intolerable. 

He hirafelf allb formerly wrought in falfe pearl, and affirmed, that the glafs pearls • 
were, painted within with a pafte made of the fcales of the bleak only; which he faid 
was a good trade here to the fifliermen, who fold the fcales for fo much the ounce.. 
Thefe necklaces were formerly fold at great prices, two or three piftoles a-piece. 

I few the platrerie, or plafter quarries near Montmartre, and the manner of burning 
of it. It is burnt with oppn fire fet up againft itj the hardeft ftone is burnt enough in 
two or three hours’ lime. 

The top band or bed is very hard like a free-ftone: they dillinguifli the beds by 
feveral names, i.'e. i. Mutton, 3. Lane, 3. Buzier, 4. Clikar, 5. Grolban, 6. Pillier- 
noir, &c. • 

That which they call .Lane is like Talk, or Selenites tranfparent, and fplits in thin 
•flakes} but there is but little of it, and the beds are fmall; this feenis to be but a 
fluor to the greater beds of grey-ftone. This rock is covered with a kind of grey fend 
to a great depth; which is not of the nature of plaifter. 

'fhough this plaifter burnt is never ufed (that I could learn) to fertilize either corn- 
ground or pafture, as our lime-ftone is; yet I fee no reafon why it may not, it being 
full of nitre, if it has lain long in damp caves. 

This is not peculiar to Paris only: for I have feen quarries of it near Clifford-Moore 
in Yorkfliire; where it is called hall-plaifter. 

1 cannot omit the mill-ftones, which they, grind their wheat with at Paris, as 
upon the river of the Gobelins, out of the gate St. Bernard, where it falls into the 
Seine, and all throughout Picardy down to Calais, where 1 have feen great numbers of 
them. 

Thefe mill-ftones are very ufeful, and fo fweet, that not the leaf! grit is ever found 
in their bread; they are moftly made up of pieces, two, three, or more fet together 
by a cemenv and hooped round with iron to keep the pieces faft together. They are 
made of a kind of honey-comb ftone, wrought by the petrifaflion of water, or ftalac- 
tites. The very felf-feme ftone I have feen rocks of on the river banks at Knarefborough, 
at the dropping-well in Yorkfhire; therefore I advife my countrymen to put thefe ex¬ 
cellent ftones in pra£Hce; for certainly no place ftands in more need of it; for the 
bread in the north of England is intolerably gritty, by reafon of thofe fend or moor 
ftones with which they grind their corn. 

Thefe ftones are fold at 500 livres a pair; whence they come I forgot to be in. 
formed. 

In the next place, we will fee how the Parifians eat, drink, and divert themfelves. 

Of the Foid of the Parjftans. 

The diet of the Parifians cpnfifts chiefly of bread and herbs; it is here as with us, 
finer and coarfer. But the common bread, or pain de goneffe, which is brought twice 
a week into.Paris from a village fo called, is purely white, and firm, and light, gnd n^dc 
altogether with leaven; moftiy in three pguqd loaves, and jd.R pound. That which is 
in Paris is coarfer and much'iyorfei 

, As for the flue manchet,:pr French br^ 4 , t^s «e cali.i^. I-canaqb much commend 
it; it is of late, fince the quantity of beer t^t is breur^in ?aris» ojften fo|bi|ter,, 

^ is hot to be eaten, and we fer exceed them now in this partieuw in London. • 

»4 The 
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The grey fait of France (which there at table is altogether in every thing made ufe 
of) is incomparably better and more whoiefome, than our white fait. This I tlie rather 
mention, becaufe it feems not yet to enter fully into the confideration and knowledge 
of our people , who are nice in this particular to a fault. But I muft take leave to tell 
them, that our fait fpoils every thing that is intended to be preferved by it, be it fifh or 
flefli. For whether boiled from the inland fall-pits, or the fea water, it is litUe lefs 
than quicklime, and burns and reefes all it touches; fo that it is pity to fee fo much 
good fifli, as is caught upon the northern line of coaft, particularly tne cod and ling, 
and herring, now of little value, which were formerly the moft efteemed commodities 
of England. It is certain, there is no making good fait by fierce and vehement boiling, 
as is ufual; but it muft be kerned either by the heat of the fun, as in France; or by 
a full and over-weighty brine, as at Milthrope in the Walhes of Lancaftiire; for in no 
other place in England I ever fiiw it right made; but yet that is not there underftood to 
purpofe; for they alfo boil the brine, which poffibly by foine (light ..rtifice might be 
brought to give its fait without ftrefs of fire. 

Intent the common people feed much on white kidney beans, and white or pale len¬ 
tils, of which there are great provifions made in all the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. I was well pleafed with this lentil; which is a fort of pulle we have none of in 
England. There are two forts of white lentils fold here, one ^piall one from Bur¬ 
gundy, by the cut of Briare; and another bigger, as broad again, from Chartres; a 
third aifo much larger, is fometimes to be had from Languedoc. Thofe excepted, our 
feed (hops far exceed theirs, and confequently our gardens, in the pulfe-kind for va¬ 
riety ; both pea and bean. 

'1 he roots differ much from ours. There are here no round turnips, but all long 
ones and fmall; but excellently well tafted, and are of a much greater ufe, being pro¬ 
per for foups alfo; for which purpofe ours are too ftrong: we have indeed of late got 
them into England ; but our gardeners underftand not the managing of them. They 
few them here late after midfommer; and at martinmas or fooner, before the froft be¬ 
gin, they dig them up, cut off the tops, and put them into fand in their cellars, where 
they will keep good till after Eafter, nay till Whitfuntide: whereas, if the froft take- 
them, they are quite fpoiled; and that piece of ill hulbandry makes them to be defpifed 
here; having loft their tafte, and they foon grow fticky in the ground. The fandy 
plains of Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this fort of moft excellent root. After 
the fame mannpr they keep their carrots. 

After we had been two or three days* journey in France, we found no other turnips,, 
but the navet; and ftill the nearer Paris the better. Thefe as I faid, are fmall long 
turnips, not bigger than a knife-haft, and moft excellent in foups, and with boiled and. 
ftewed mutton. I think it very ftrange that the feed (hould fo much improve in Eng¬ 
land, as to produce roots of the fame kind fix or ten times as big as there; for I make 
no queftion but the long turnips, of late only in our markets, are the fame. 

The potatoe is fcarce to be found in their markets, which are fo great a relief to the 
people of England, and very nourilhing and wholefome roots; but there are (lores of 
Jerufalem artichokes. 

They delight not fo much in’ cabbage as I expeded, at |eaft at the feafon, while we 
were there, from December to Midfummer. 1 never faw*in all the markets once 
fprouts, that is, the tender (hoots of cabbages; nor in their public gardens any referves 
of old .ftalksi, The red cabbage is efteemed here, and the favoy. . 

But to make amends for this, they abound in vaft quantities of large red onions and 
garlick. And ^thedonig and fweet white onion of Languedoc are. to be had alfo here.. 
Alfo leeks, rockhamboy, and (ballots are here in great «fe. It 
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It has been obfemd, that the northern people of Europe much delight hi cabbage, 
u tile Rui&s, Poles, Germans, 6tc. It is certain, the cabbage thrives beft in cold coun- 
mesf and is naturally a northern plant, and the keel is to be found wild upon the 
maritime rocks, as I have feen it at Whitby, and the cold rqiens it, and makes it more 
tender and palatable. 

The fouthern people are pleafed with the onion kind, for the fame reafon, for that 
the great heats meliorate them, but give a ranknefs to the cabbage. The leeks are here 
much fmallcr, than with us j but to recompenfe this, they are blanched here with more 
care and art, and are three times as long in the white part, which is by finking them 
early fo deep in mellow earth. There is no plant of the onion kind fo hardy as this, 
and fo proper for the cold mountains, witnels the ufe the WeMh have made of them from 
all ages; and indeed it is excellent againlt fpitting of blood, and all difeafes of the throat 
and lungs. 

Though the lettuce be the groat and univerfal fallad, yet I did not find they came 
near our people, for the largenel's and hardnefs of them ; indeed, about a week before 
we left Paris, the long Roman lettuce filled their markets, which was imcomparable, 
and 1 think beyond pur Silefian. ■ 

April and May the markets were ferved with vaft quantities of white beets, an herb 
rarely ufed with us,, and never that I know of, in that manner for foups. The leaves 
grow long and large, wid are tied up, as wc do our Silefian or Roman lettuce to blanch, 
and then cut by the root. *The ftalks are very broad and tender,. and they only are 
ufed, dripped of the green leaves. They cook thofe dalks in different manners. 

The afparagus here are in great plenty, but for the fird month they were very Ifitter 
and unpleafant; from whence that preceded I cannot guefs j afterwards 1 did not much 
perceive it. 

They are fo great lovers of forrei, that I have feen whole acres of it planted in the 
fields; and they are to be commended for it; for nothing is more wholefomc, and 
it is good to fupply the place of lemons, againd the feurvy, or any ill habit of the body. 

But after all, the French delight in nothing (b much as mulhrooms, of which they 
have daily, and all the winter long, dore offrem and new gathered in the maikets. This 
furprifed me; nor could I guefs, where diey had them, tUl 1 found they raifedthepa on 
hot beds in their gardens. 

Of forced mudirooms th<^ have many drops in a year; but for the months of Au. 
gud, September, Odober, when they naturally grow in the fields, they ivs^fwr&ao arti« 
ficlal beds. 

They make in the fields and gardens out of the bar of Vaugerard (wUch 1 faw) tong 
narrow trenches, and fill thofe trenches wirii horfe dung two or three fret thkk, on 
which they throw up the common earth of the place, and cover the dung with it, like 
the ridge of a houfe, high pitched; and over all they put long ilraw or long horfe Utter. 
Out of this earth fprings the champignons, after nun; and if nun comes not, they water 
the beds every day, even in winter. 

They are fix days after their fpringing or firft i^earance, bdbre they pull them up 
for the market. 

- On feme beds they have plenty, on others but few, which demondrate they come of 
feed in the ground; for all the beds are alike. 

A gardener told me, be had the other year near an acre of ground ordored in this 
manner, but he lod a hundred crowns by it; but rnolUy they turn to as good profit as 
any thing they can plant. 

They dedt^ydim old beds in dimmer, and dung their gronods with them. 
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I'hey prepare their new beds the latter end of Auguft, and have plentiful crops of 
niuflirooms towards chriftmas, and all the fpring, till after March. 

I few in the markets the beginning of April, frelh gathered moriglios, the firft of that 
kind of muflirooin, that I remember ever to have feen: though formerly I had be; it 
very curious and inquifitive about this kind of plant, and had diftingiiiflied and de- 
feribed thirty fpecies of them growing in England ; yet I do not remember ever to have 
found this fpecies with us *, it is blackifli, and becomes much blacker when boiled, 
whence probably it had its name ; but there are fome few of them that are yellow. 
They are always of a round pyramidal figure, upon a fljort thick foot-ftalk. The foot- 
llalk is fmooth, but the outfide of the mufliroom is all deeply plated and wrinkled like 
the infide of a bealts maw. The moriglio fplit in two from top to bottom is all hollow 
and fmooth, foot, (talk, and all. In this hollownefs is fometimes contained dangerous 
inft'ds. The tafte raw, is not ungrateful, and-very tender. This mufliroom feems to me 
to be produced of the tree kind. 

■■I'his fort »f mufliroom is much efteemed in France, and is moftly gathered in woods^ 
at the foot of the oaks. There were fome of them as big as turkey eggs. They are 
found in great quantities in the woods in Champagne, about Reims, and Noftre D.ime 
de Liefle. 

They ftring them, and dry them; and they feem to me to have a far better rellfli than 
the champignons. 

The French fey, there are no bad moriglios ; but there are bad niuflirooms. At 
firft I wAs very fliy of eating them ; but by degrees, and that there was 1‘carce any ra- 
gouts without them, 1 became pleafed with them, and found them very innocent, I am 
perfuaded the harm that comes from eating them, is from the noxious infects and vermin 
that feed upon them, and creep into them. I have often found them full of fuch animals. 
PofliWy the garden or forced muflirooms, being that is done in winter, and in the fpring, 
may be much freer of this mifehief, at what time infefts are dead, or not much ftirring, 
than the wild muflirooms of Auguft. 

'I'he city is well ferved with carp, of which there is an incredible quantity fpent in the 
lent. They are not large, and I think,are the better for it, but they are very clean of 
mud, and well tafted. 

i’hey have a particular way of bringing frefti oyfters to town, which I never faw 
with us; to put them up in ftraw balkets of a peck, fuppofe, cut from the fliell, and 
without the liquor. They are thus very good for ftewing, and all other manner of 
drefling. 

There is fuch plenty of macreufe, a fort of fea ducks, in the markets all lent, that I 
admire, where they got fo many; but thefe arc reckoned and efteemed as filh, ami there¬ 
fore they take them with great induftry. They have a rank fifliy tafte, yet for want cf 
other flefli were very welcome. I remember we had at our treat at the king’s charge 
at VerfeillcSj'a macreufe pie near two feet diameter, for it was in lent; which being 
high feafoned, did go down very well with rare burgundy. There is a better arguniei't 
in Leewenhoeke for birds participating fomething of the nature of fifti, though their 
blood is hot, than any the council of Trent could think of, and that is, that the globuli 
of the blood of birds are oval, as thofe of fillies are; but tills will take in all the bird 
kind ; which alfo in time thofe gentlemen may think fit to^rant. 

As for their flefli, mutton, and beef, if they are good in their kind, they come little 
fhort of ours, I cannot fey they exceed them. But their veal is not to be compared 
with ours, being red and coarfe; and I believe no country in Europe underltauds the 
management of that fort of food like the Englilh. I'his was once proper to Elfcx j 
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but now it is wdl known, that nothing contributes more to the whitcnefs and tmder- 
nefs of the fleih of calves, than often bleeding them, and giving them much food of 
milk and meal, befides fucking the dam. By much bleeding the red cake of the blood 
is exhaufted, and becomes all white ferum or chyle. The fame effefl: cramming hath 
upon poultry, fo as the blood is well near all chyle; and the livers of geefe, fo fed by 
force, will become for the fame reafon, vaftly great and white and delicious. 

I cannot but take notice here of a great prejudice the French lie under,’ in relation to 
our defh. It is generally faid amongd them, that our meat in. Fnglnnd will not make 
lb ftrong broth as the French by a third part. If they fay not fo fait and favoury, and 
ftrong tailed, I agree w'ith them; and yet the French meat is never the better. For 
firfl; their meat is modly leaner and more dry, and (which is all in all in this matter of 
foups) is long kept before it be fpent, which gives it a higher and falter tafte; for as 
meat rots, it becomes more urinous and fait. Now our people, by cuftom, covet the 
I'relhcft meat, and cannot endure the leall tendency to putrefadion ; and we had good 
reafon to do fo, bccaufe our air is twice as moill as theirs, which docs oftencaufe in the 
keeping of meat a muftinefs, which is intolerable to all mankind. Whereas the air of 
France being fo much drier, keeping of meat, not only makes it tender, but improves 
the tafte. So that could we fecure our meat, in keeping it from that unfavory quality, 
it would far outdo the French meat, becaufe much more juicy. 

I do not remember I eat of above two forts of flelh, but what we have as good or 
better in England, and that w^s of the wild pigs, and the red legged partridge. Of 
thefe laft I eat at St. Cloud, taken thereabouts; as to bignefs, they are much degene¬ 
rated from thofe in Languedoc, and lefs; but far excel the grey partridge in tafte. 

As for their fruits, our journey was in the worft time of the year, from December to 
Midfummer, fo that we had little fave winter fruits; fome few bon chritens wetafted, 
not much better than ours, but fomething freer of ftones. The Virguleus pears were 
admirable, but to our forrow they did not laft long after our arrival. 

The Kentilh pippin, as we call it, was here excellent; but two other forts of apples 
flock the markets. The winter calvil or queening, which though a tender and foft ap¬ 
ple, yet continued good till after Eafter. Alfo the Pome d’Apis, which isferved here 
for Inew, more than ufe; being a fmall flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one fide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ferve the French ladies at their toilets for a, 
pattern to paint by. However this tender apple was not contemptible after Whitfuntide j 
and which is its property, it never fmells ill, though the ladies keep it (as fometimes 
they do) about them. 

I never met with any thing peculiar in their fweetmeats but a marmalade of orange 
flowers; which indeed was ^mirable. It was made with thofe flowers, the juice of le¬ 
mons, and fine fugar. 


TJbe Wines fottewt and Water to drink. 

The wines about Paris are very fmall, yet good in their kind j thofe de Surene are ex¬ 
cellent fbme years \ but in all the taverns they have a way to make them into the falhioa 
of Champagne and Burgundy. 

The tax upon wines is now fo £^at, that whereas before the war they drank them 
at retail at five-pence the quart, they now fell them at is. 3d. the quart, and dearer, 
which has enhanced the rates of all pommodities, and workmen’s wages} and alfo has 
caufed many thoufand private frmilies to lay in wines in their cellars at the ch«ipeft hand> 
which ufed to have none before. 


The 
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The wines ff Burgundy and Champagne are moft valued, and indeed not without 
reafon ; for they are light and eafy upon the ftomach, and give little difturbance to the 
brain, if drawn from the hogfliead, or loofe bottled after their fafliion. 

The moft efteemed are Vin de Bonne of Burgundy, a red wine; which is dolce pi- 
quante in fome meafure, to me it feemed the very beft of wine I met with. 

Volne, a pale Champagne, but exceedingly brifle upon the palate. This is faid to 
grow upon the very bordera of Burgundy, and to parricipate of the excellency of both 
counties. 

'I’here is another fort of wine, called Vin de Rheims, this is alfo a pale or grey wine j 
it is harih, as all Champagne wines are. 

The white wines of value are ihofe of Mafeon in Burgundy. 

Mulfo in Champagne, a fmall and not unpleafant white wine. 

Chabri is a quick, and fliarp white wine, well efteemed. 

In March I tailed the white wines called Condrieu, and d’Arbois, but found them 
both in the muft, thick and white as our wines ufe to be, when they firil come from the- 
Canaries; very fweet, and yet not without a grateful flavour; they clear towards fum- 
iner, and abate much of the flavour and fweet tafte. Thofe wines thus in the muft are 
called in the prints Vin des Liquers. 

There is a preparation or rather ftifling of the white wine in the muft, ufed in Bur¬ 
gundy and elfewhere, which they call Vin Bouru; it gives a fweet tafte, and it is foul to 
the eye; thofe alfo are called Vin des Liqueurs. This is^nly drunk a glafs in a morn¬ 
ing, as an equivalent to brandy. 

Vin de Tureneen Anjou of two years old, was one.of the beft white wines 1 drank in 
Paris. 

Gannettn from Dauphine: this is a very pale and thin white wine, very like the 
Verde of Florence, fweet, and of a very pleafaut flavour, efpecially while it is Des Li¬ 
queurs. 

The red wines of Burgundy, Desquatres feuilles, as they fay, or of four years old, 
are rare; but they are efteemed much more wholefome, and are permitted to the fick, in 
fome caf^ to drink of; they are fine, and have a rough but found tafte; not pricked, 
asl expeftetL The term Des quatre feuilles is ufed alfo to Folne, or any other fort of 
wine, which is kept any time. 

There are alfo in efteem ftrongcr wines at Paris, as Camp de Perdris. 

Cofte Bruflee, both red wines from Dauphine, of very good tafte, and hot npon the 
ftomach. 

De I’Hermitage upon the Rofne. 

But the moft excellent wines for ftrength and flavour are the red and white St. Lau¬ 
rence, a town betwixt Toulon and Nice in Provence. This is a moft delicious Mufeat. • 
Thefe are of thofe forts of wines, which the Romans called Vinum Paflutn, that were 
made of hplf fun dried grapes; for the grapes (efpedally the white Mufeadine grapes) 
being ufually fooner ripe than the common grap^ of the country, calkd Efperan, viz. 
the latter end of Auguft, (as I have feen them in the vintage at Vic, Mitadiel, and Fron- 
tiniac, three towns near the fea in Languedoc, where this fort of wine is made) they 
twift the bunches of grapes, fo breaking the ftalks of them, that they recave no longer 
any nourilhment from the vine, but hang down and dry irfthe then vit^oatiy hot fun, 
and are in few days almoft turned into raifins of the fun; hence, from this infolation, 
the flavour of the grape is exceedingly heightened, and the ftrength s^nd oilinefs, and 
thick body of the wine is mightfly improved. I think the fed St. Laurin was the moft 
ddicious wine I ever tafted in my life. 
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Bcfidcs thcfe, here are alfo the white wines of Orleans, Bourdeatix, Claret, and 
thofe excellent wines from Cahorsal|p Cabreton, white and red, from about Bayonc, 
ftrong and delicious wines : and all forts of Spaniflh wines, as fack, paline, mouniaine, 
nialaga, red and white, flierries, and indeed the French are, of late, very defirous to drink 
of the llrongeft wines. 

Befides wines, there is no feafling without the drinking at ^je defert all forts of 
ftrong waters, particularly ratafia’s} which is a fort of cherry brandy made with peach 
and apricot ftones, highly piquant, and of a moft agreeable flavour. 

The pungent and acrimonious quality of thefe and fuch like kernels was not unknown 
to the ancients, and very poifonous to fome animals. Diofcorides tells us, apaftcmade 
of the kernels of bitter almonds will throw hens into convulfions, and immediately kill 
them. Birds have but little brain, and fo are the ftronglicr affedted with this volatile 
venom. Not utilike cffe^ls it is poflible ratafia may have in fome tender and more de¬ 
licate conftitutions, and weak and feeble brains, and may be one caufe of fo many fudden 
.deaths, as have been obferved of late. 

Vattee is a fort of perfumed ftrong water from Provence, made (as it is pretended) 
of mufeat wine dillilled with citron pills and orange flowers. 

Feiioulliot de I’lfle'de Ree is valued much, it is much like our annifeed water. 

Thefe and many more forts of ftrong waters, and ftrong wines, both of France and 
Italy and Spain, are wont to be brought in at the latter end of the defert in all great 
feafts, and they drink freely of them. Which cuftom is new : when I was formerly in 
France, I remember nothing of it. But it is the long war that has introduced them; 
the nobility and gentry fuffering much in thofe tedious campaigns, applied themfclves to 
thefe liquors to fupport the difficulties and fatigues of weather and watchings; and, at 
their return to, Paris, introduedd them to their tables. Sure I am, the Parifians, both 
men and women, are ftrangcly altered in their conftitutions and habit of body j from 
lean and flender, they are become fat and corpulent, the women efpecially : which, 
in my opinion, can proceed from nothing fo much as the daily drinking ftrong liquors. 

Add to thefe drinks the daily ufe of coffee with fugar, tea, and chocolate, which now 
is as much in ufe in private houfes in Paris, as with us in London: and thefe fugared li¬ 
quors alfo add confiderably to their corpulency. 

I inuft not forget, that amongft the drinks that are in ufe in Paris, cydeV from Nor- 
njandy is one. • The beft I drank of that kind, was of the colour of claret, reddifli or 
brown ; the apple that it was made of was called Frfequins, which is round and yellow, 
but fo bitter that it is not to be eiiten ; and yet the cyder that is made of it, is as fweet 
as any new wine. It keeps many years good, and mends of its colour and tafte. I 
drank it often at a private houfe of a Norman gentleman, of whole growth it was ; 
otherwife, if I had not been affured to the contrary, I could not have believed, but that it 
had been mixed with fugar. 

There are alfo very many public coffea-houfes, where tea alfo and chocolate may be 
had, and all the ftrong waters and wine above-mentioned, and innumerable ale-houfes. 
I wonder at the great change of this fober nation in this particular; but luxury like a 
whirlpool draws into it the extravagances of other people. 

It was neceffity, and tlie want of wine, (either naturally, as in a great part of Perfia and 
the Indies; o/from their Religion, as in Turkey,) that put men upon the invention of 
thofe liquors of coffee and tea: chocolate, indeed, wag found out by the poor ftarved 
Indians, as ale was with us. But what ell’e but a wanton luxury could difpofe thefe peo¬ 
ple, who aboutid in excellent wines, the moft cordial and generous of all drinks, to ape 
the ncceffity of others. 

Mighty 
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Mighty things indeed are fald of thefe drinks, according to the humour and fancy of 
the drinxers. I rather briieve they are permitted by God’s providence for the leflening 
the number of mankind by (hortening life, as a fort of filent plague. Thofe that plead 
for chocolate, fay, it gives them a good ftomach, if taken two hours before dinner. 
Right! who doubts ityou fay, you are much more hungry having drank chocolate, 
than you had been if you had drunk none; that is, your ftomach is faint, craving, and 
feels hollow and empty, and you cannot ftay long for your dinner. Things that pafs 
thus foon out of the ftomach, I fufpecl, are little welcome there, and nature makes hafte 
to get fhut of them. There are many things of this fort which impofe upon us by pro- 
curing a falfe hunger. 

The wild Indians, and fome of our people, no doubt digeft it; but our pampered bo¬ 
dies can make little of it, and it proves to moft tender conftitutions perfeft phyfic, at 
leaft to the ftomach, by cleanfing that into the guts j but that wears it out, and decays 
nature. ’ 

It is very remarkable with what greedinefs the Spaniards drink it, and how often in a., 
day, five times, fays Gage, at leaft. The women drank it in the churches, and the 
dil'ordef could ftarce be remedied. This fliews how little it nouriihes. 

The old Romans did better with their luxury; they took thleir tea and chocolate 
after a full meal, and every man was his own cook in that cafe. . Caefar refolved to be 
free, and eat and drink heartily, that is, to excefs, with Tully •, and for this purpofe 
Cicero tells his friend Atticus, that before he lay down to table, Enieticen agebat, which 
I conftrue, he prepared for himfelf his chocolate and tea j fomething to make a quick 
riddance of what they eat and drank, fome way or other. 

There are two forts of water which they drink at Paris; water of the river Seine, 
which runs through the town ; and the water brought in by the aqueduQ of *Arcueil, 
which, by the by, is one of the moft magnificent buildings in and about Paris, and 
worth going to fee. This noble canal of hewn ftone conveys the water fifteen miles to 
Paris. 

The river water is very pernicious to all ftrangers, not the French excepted, that 
come from any diftance, but not to the natives of Paris, caufing loofenefs, and fome- 
times dyfenteries. I am apt to think the many ponds and lakes that are let into if to 
fupply the fluices upon the canal De Briare, are in part the caufe of it. But thofe who 
arc careful of thcmfelves purify it by filling their .cifterns with fand, and letting it fink 
through it; which way clears it, and makes it very cool and palateable. 

As for the/pring water from the Maifon des Faux, it is wholefome in this refpedl, and 
keeps the body firm; but it is very apt to give the ftone, which the people of this town 
are infinitely fubjeft to. An inltancc of this I had by chance, when coming from 
feeing the aquedud of Arcueil, in the very road near the wall of the aquedufb, a great 
number of earthen pipes, which had ferved to convey that wafer to fome houfe, were 
caft to mend the highways. I obferved, that of four inches diameter the hollow of the 
pipes were all flopped up to the breadth of a Ihilling, with a firm ftone petrified; fo that 
they were forced to break up the pipes being altogether ufelefs. Now what petrifies in 
the water-pipes is apt in fome weak conftitutions to petrify alfo in the kidneys and 
bladder. I ^think 1 have put this beyond difpute in my treatife De Calculo Humano, 
and elfewhere. ' • 

In the next place we will fee how the Parifians divert themfelves; which confifts chiefly 
in plays, gaming, walking, or coaching. '. 

The plays here are divided into twd houfes : one for the operas, aad'thetftherforthe 
comedies, . 

I did 
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1 did not fee many operas, not being fo good a Frenchman as to underftand them 
when fung. The Opera, called TEurope Gallante, I was at feveral times, and it is 

* looked upon as one of the very befl:. It is extremely fine, and the mufic and finging 
admirable: the ftage large and magnificent, and well filled with aftors: the fcenes well 
fuited to the thing, and as quick in the removal of them as can be thought; the danc¬ 
ing exquifite, as being performed by the befl: mailers of that profefiion in town: the 
cloathing rich, proper, and with great variety. 

It is to be wondered, that thefe operas are fo frequented, 'fhere are great num - 
bers of the nobility that come daily to them, -and fome that can fing them all. And it 
was one thing, that was troublefomc to us ftrangers, to dilturb the bo:- by ‘hef volun- 
tary fongs of forae parts of the opera or other ; that the fpeC' j ..s may .'aid to be 
here as much a&ors, as thofe employed upon the very ftage. 

The comedies have another bouie in another uart of the town; for the operas are 
under theroofofMonfieur, and it is part of »^he Palais R^ya) 

The difpofition of the theatre is much the fame; bu*" fomething lefs. And here 

* the ftage itfelf is to be let; where for ftrangers, the places are moft commodious to 
hear and fee. 

I heard many tragedies, but without guft for want of language: but after them, 
the little plays were very diverting to me, particularly thoic of Moliere, Vendange de 
Surefne, Pourccgnac, Crifpin Medecin, K Mcdecin malgre luy, le Malade Imagi- 
naire, &c. • 

In this all agree, that though Moliere’s plays na\e lefs of intrigue in them; yet his 
charaders of perfons are incomparable, fo true and juft, that nothing can be more. 
And for this reafon, fo many of then, are only of two or three a£la; for without an 
intrigue' well laid, the charafte*^ would have failed hini, in /hich was his excellency. 

However, thio isno”- fo mu..h become a culiom on the French ilage; that you ever 
have one of thefe little pieces tacked to the tragedy, tha. vou may pleafe yourfelf ac¬ 
cording to your appetite. 

It is faid Moliere died fuddenly in afti ’g tne Maladr In. ginaire: which is a good 
inftance of his well perfonating the play ho in-ade, and how he could really put himfelf 
into any pailion he had in his head. Aifo of the groat danger ilrong and vehement 
paffions may caufe in weak conflitutions, fuch as joy a*, fear ; which hiftory tells us, 
have killed many very fuddenly. Me is reported to have faid, going off the ftage, 
Mejfteurs^ J*ay jouile Malade Imaginaire ; rnais Je'\h veritablement fort Malade ; and 
he died within two hours after. T his account AioHere is not in his life by Perault, 
but it is true: and he vet has . la .ed him for his folly, in perlecuting the art of phy- 
fic, not the men, in divers of his plays. 

Moliere fent for Dr. M-a phyfician in Paris of great efteem and worth, and 

now in London, a refuge. D; M-fent him word, he would come to him, upon 

two conditions; the onthat he fhould anfwer him only to fuch queftions as he 
ffo’ild afk him, and not otberrife difeourfe him j the other, that he (hould oblige hira- 
felf to take the medicines In,’ fhould preferibe for him. But Moliere finding the doc¬ 
tor too hard for him, and not eafily to be duped, refufed them. His bufinefs, it 
feems, was to make a comical feene in expofing one of the moft learned men of the 
profeffion, as he had dona the quacks. If this was his intention, as in all probability 
it was, Moliere had as much malice as wit; which is only to be ufed to correct the 
vicioufnefs and folly of men preteneftng to knowledge, and not the arts themfelye*. 

This 1 muft heeds %, that obfeenity and immorsdity are not at all upon the Fiench 
ftage, no more than in thedvil converljtfioa of peqple of fafliion and good bMeding- 

Om 
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One afternoon in Lent, I was to hear a fermon at La Charite, preached by an abbot, 
a very young man. His text was about the angel’s defeent into the pool ot Bethefda, 
and troubling the waters. I am not fo good a Frenchman as to underftand all he faid, 
but he had many good arguments about the neceflity of grace, and the means to at¬ 
tain it. 1 was ftrangely furprifed at the vchemency of his action, v/hich to me appear¬ 
ed altogether comical, and like the adtors upon the ftage, which I had feen a few days 
before: befides, his expreffions feemed to be in loo familiar a flile. I always took a 
fermon to the people to require a grave and ornate kind of eloquence, and not verba 
quoimura, with a certain dignity of aftion j but it is poffible this way here beft fujts 
Muh the Cl' * lus a'"'’ manners of the people; who are all motion, even when they fay 
ihr e iV ir<' n. . ‘ 'lligade things. 

Gstiilng is a pcrpeti a. di" rno here, if not one of the debauches of *the town: but 
gam-'b '’nifi. b^nau! art 'h. dy forbid uoon fevere fines to the mafter of the houfe, 
as well private as p-oli'’, Vii.re iu„h playing u! 11 be difeovered. This was done upon 
the account or the officers in the army ; who, Juring the winter ufed to lofethe money, 
which WPS given them to make thei. recruits, and renew their equipages in the fpring. 
And indeed, fucb quick games, as baflet, hazard, &c. where fortune in a manner is 
all in all, are great temptations to ruin, by the fudden paflions they are apt to raife in 
the players. Whereas games, where fkill, and cunning, and much thought are em¬ 
ployed, as well is luck, give a m?n Hine to tool, and recover his wits, if at any time 
great lofs fhall have difmounted h s eafon: for he muff quickly come to himfelf 
again, or forfeit his Ikill and reputation in conduftiug the ganie, as well as hufbanding 
his money. 

We were in Paris at the tune of th^ fait of St. Germain. It lalls fix weJ' at leaflj 
the place where it is kept well defpeaRb its antiquity mr is a vt.y pu or hole, ui 
the middle of the Faubourg, and belongs the great abbey o) that n: ne. You de- 
Iccntl int'' it i i'U fides, and ni fome places above twelve fleps j lo that the city is 
raifce. above it fix or eight 

The building is a very barn, or frame of w'oooy tiled over; confifting of many long 
allies, crofling one another, the floor of the allies unpaved, and of earth, and as uii- 
even a., may be: which makes it very uneafy to walk in, were it not the vaft croud of 
people which keep you up. But all luls befpeaks its antiquity, and tht rudenefs.of the 
firft ages of Paris, which is a foil to its pelitenefs in all things elfe now. 

The fair confiffs of mofl toy-fhogj, and Bartholomew-fair ware; alfo fiance and 
pi£fures, joiner’s work, linen and wo.fflen man .{failures: piany ot the great ribband 
fhops remove out of the Palais hi ler; no oooks; riauy At )S cf confectioners, where 
the ladies are commodiouliy treated. 

Ihe great rendezvous is at njght, after the play an l opera are done; and raffling 
for all things vendible is the great diverlion; no mop wanting two or three raffling 
boards. Monfieur, the Dauphin, and other princes of the blood come, at leaft once 
in the fair-time to grace it. 

Here are alfo coflee-fliops, where that and all forts of ftrong liquors above-mentioned 
are fold. 

Knavery here is in perfeCHon as with us; as dexterous cut-jpurfes and pick-pockets. 
A pick-pocket came into the fair at night, extremely well clad, with four lacqueys 
with good liveries attending him : he was caught in the fad, and more fwords were 
drawn in hb defence than againft him; but yet he was taken, and delivered into the 
hands of juftice, which is here fudden and no jeft. 
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I was furprized at the impudence of a booth, which put out the pidures of fume 
Indian beafts with hard names; and of four that were painted, I found but two, and 
thofe very ordinary ones, viz. a leopard, and a racoun. I afked the fellow, why he 
deceived the people, and whether he did not fear cudgelling in the end,: he anfwered 
with a fingular confidence, that it was the painter’s fault; that he had given the ra¬ 
coun to paint to two mailers, but both had raillaken the bead} but however, (he 
faid) though the piftures were not well defigned, they did nevcrtbelefs ferve to grace 
the booth and bring him cuftoni. 

I faw here a female elephant betwixt ?ight and nine foot high, very lean and ill 
kept. Nothing could be more docile, than this poor creature. I obferved, fhe bent 
the joints of her legs very nimbly in making her faluies to the company: aUb that the 
nails of her foiv-tocs were large, and almoft five inches long. This was from the con¬ 
tinent, having the ears entire. 1 had feen one about thirteen years ago in London 
much lefs, from the ifland of Ceylon, of another Ipecies witli fcallopt ears, and the 
tail with two rows of large, thick, and ftifT black hairs. 

Coaching in vifits is the great and daily bufinefs of people of quality; but in the even¬ 
ings, the Cours de la Reyne is much frequented, and a groat rendezvous of people of 
the bell fafliion. The place indeed is very commodious and pleafaut, being three 
alleys fet with high,trees of a great length, all along the bank of the river Seine, iii- 
doled at each end with noble gates ; and in the middle a very large circle to turn in. 
The middle alley holds four lines of coaches at leaft, and each fide alley two a piece: 
thefe eight lines of coaches may, when full, fuppbfing tlicm to contain near eighty 
coaches a-piece, amount to about fix or feven hundred. On the field fide, joining 
clofe to the alleys of the coaches, there are feveral acres of meadow planted with trees, 
well grown, into narrow alleys in quincunx order, to walk in the grafs, if any have 
a mind to light; and this mull needs be very agreeable in the heats of furamer, which 
we llaid not to enjoy. 

One thing this Cours is Ihort of ours in Hyde park, for if full, you cannot in an 
hour fee the company twice you hjve a mind to fee, and you are confined to your 
line; and oftentimes, the princes of the blood coming in, and driving at ple.alure, 
make a llrange Hop and embarras. 

Befides, if the weather has been rainy, there is no driving in it, it is fo miry and ill 
gravelled. 

Thofe, who have a mind to drive further out of town for the air, have woods, one 
to the weft, and another to the call, moll convenient, I mean, the Bois de Bologne, 
and the Bois de Vincennes; this lall is very opaque and pleafant. There are fome 
ancient Roman Itatues in the firll court of this houfe. 

But for the caltle in the Bois de Bologne, called Madrid, it was built by Francis 
the lirll, and it is altogether morefque, in imitation of one in Spain; with at leaft two 
rows of covered galleries running quite round, on the outfule the four faces of the 
houfe; which fure in a very hot country are greatly rcfrelhing and delightful: and 
this is faid to be built on purpofe for a defence againll a much hotter climate, than 
where it Hands; which that king had no mind to vilit a fecoiid time 

But let us return to Paris. I’owards eight or nine o’clock in June mod of them 
return from the Cours, and land at the garden gate of the Tuilleries, where they walk 
in the cool of the evening. This garden is of the belt ordinance, and now in its full 
beauty, fo that Moiif. LeNoftre has feen it in its infancy, for it is all of his invention, 
and he enjoys his labours in perfection. Certainly the moving furniture of it at this 

time 
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time of the evening, is one of the nobleft fights, that can be feen. The night I came 

away from Paris, a lady of quality, Madam M-when I took my leave of her, 

alked me, what I had feen in Paris that moft pleafed me j I anfwered her civilly, as 1 
ought to doj but /he would not take my compliment, but urged me for anfwer: I 
told her, (fince Ihe would have it fo) that I juft then came from feeing what pleafed 
me beft j that was, the middle walk of the Tuilleries in June, betwixt eight and nine 
at night. I did not think that there was in the world a more agreeable place, than 
that alley at that hour, and that time of the year. 

And now we are got into the gardens of Paris I /hall give you a /hort tafte of all of 
them of note, at leaft of fuch as I faw. 

This of the Tuilleries is vallly great, has /haded terraces on two fides, one along 
the river Seine, planted with trees, very diverting, with great parterres in the middle, 
and large fountains of water, which conftantly play; one end is the front of that mag¬ 
nificent palace the Louvre'; the other is low, and for profpefts, open to the fields. 
The reft is difpofed into alleys, and grafs-plots, and copfes of wood; with a great 
number of feats upon down in all parts, for the accommodation of the weary. 

In the Tuilleries there is one thing, which I much liked, and. that was an amphi¬ 
theatre of cut hedges, with the ftage, pits, and feats, and the feenes leading into the 
ftage very pretty; from all fides clofc alleys leading into it. * 

Nothing can be more pleafant, than this garden, where in the groves of wood tlie 
latter end of March, black-birds and throftles, and nightingales fing moft fweetly all 
the morning, and that as it were within the city; for no birding is fuffered here near 
this city, and the fields round the town, are all, every where, full of partridges, and 
hares, and other game. 

The garden of the palace of Luxenbourg is alfo vaftly great, and has fomething of 
champatre in it, like St. James’s-park ; it is alfo filled with people daily of good qua¬ 
lity ; but becaufe the hard winters have deftroyed many of the walks, by killing the 
pole hedges, it is not fo frequented, as formerly; yet it hath its fountains and par¬ 
terres, and fome well /haded alleys; and for air, I prefer it before the Tuilleries, be¬ 
caufe it is feated upon a high ground next the fields, in the Fauxbourg of St. Ger¬ 
mains. 

As to the King's phyfic garden, it is a very great piece of ground, well fumi/hed 
with plants, and open alfo to walk in, to all people of note. There is great variety of 
ground in it, as woods, ponds, meadows, mounts, befides a vaft level, by which it 
is fitted for the reception and growth of moft forts of plants. 

I firft faw it in March with Dr. Tournefort, and Mr. Breman, a-very underftanding 
and painful gardener. The green-houfes well ftored with tender exotics, and the par¬ 
terres with fimples; though but few of them then to be feen : yet by the trees and 
/hrubs, and fome plants, which did not lofe their heads, I could well judge of , the fur¬ 
niture. 

Dr. Tournefort told me, that he /hewed a hundred plants every lefibn, and he 
had in the fummer thirty leffons, which made three thoufand plants; befides the 
very early and late plants, which he reckoned could not be lefs than a thoufand more. 

I took particular notice of thefe plants in the green-houfes gt that time; 

Jafminum Aforicum Jlore albo viridarii Regis Lujitanici, 

Martini Cortujii, which had been potted thirty years. 

Caryophyllus Creticus arborefeens. 

Smilax frtiifu nigro. 

Iris bulbofa florb lutco, 
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Symphytum minus Borughtisfore. 

Fr^xinus Americana fiorUla. 

Stachas ft Ho fcrrato Bauhini. 

This garden is endowed by the king and duke of Orleans, and has 2000I. a year 
fterling rents belonging to it, whereof 500I. is given to the chief phyfician who over¬ 
looks all, and the relt to the botatne reader. Dr. Tournefort, and undcr-gardeners, 
with lodgings for all. 

Mr. Brcman tedd ipe, he had the beginning of April made an end of fowing his 
hot-beds, and had put iiito the ground two thoufand fpecies of feed. , 

From the mount in the king’s garden, on the other fide of the river, upon the de¬ 
clivity of a high ridge of hills, 1 had a fair view of the palace or country-houfe of Fa¬ 
ther la Chaife, 'the King’s confeflbr ; it is very finely feated againfl: the fouth fun, and 
well wooded on both fides. A fit feat for a contemplative perfon. 

The garden of the Palais Royal, confidering it is. in the middle of the town, is very 
large, has two or three great bafins with their j< t d’eaux, but not well kept; nor hath 
any thing elegant in it, but the good order and difpofition of its fhady walks and par¬ 
terres. It is ever full of goad company. 

The garden of ttie arfenal is much larger, and finer kept; has the profpefls of 
the fields, and lies open to the ramparts. It is alfo much frequented for the beauty of 
its walks. 

There are alfo divers cdhvents, which have fpacious and well kept gardens, which 
are always open and public to people of any note j as the Carthufians, which is vafl; 
and champelfre. The Ccleftians, very fine and large; that of St. Genevieve, which 
is great, and very well kept; and the terrace for length and breadth is incomparable; 
extremely well planted with horfe-chefnuts; having alfo on the fouth-fide upon the 
terrace, three or four fquare copies of the fame trees j which have a marvellous effeff 
for fhade in fummer. 

. Thefe private gardens I faw in Paris. 

D’Aumont. Its green-houfe opened into the dining-room: the orange trees 
feemed to have fulFered, and had their leaves withered; for the room was too broad by 
half. 

The trcillage, at the upper end of the garden, was very well adorned with gilding, 
and had in the middle a pavilion, in which was an old Roman ftatuc of a young man, 
very well preferved. The fafhion of the toga here was fo evident, that it might well 
pfsfor a conviftion to thofe, who have thought it to be a plsud, or a garment open be¬ 
fore like a cloak. 

This treillage is performed with that variety of ornaments, that it refembles file- 
green work, and is large. The painting of thefe works in green is not well {>erformcd 
in all places alike j it is either too yellow, or of a fad dirty green, or fca green j few 
have hit the right grafs green colour. To do it well, it is to be primed in yellow, 
and then to be covered with Vert de Montagne or Lapis Armeniacus; of which lafl; 
colour we have plenty in England, about Malham in Craven, in Yorkfliirc. 

This is the great benefit of treillage in cities, that befides the beauty of it to the eye, 
it takes away and hides the ill profpefl of the neighbouring houfes. 

Here are very many ‘fig-trees well grown in fquare boxes; and parterres well flocked 
withfldwers; each fort by themfelves; as tulips a-partj junkills a-part j anemonies 
a-part: ranunculiuses a-part: dafiadils a-part. 

Puifiart. 'I'his garden is very neat, and open at the end to the Tuilleries. The treil¬ 
lage walk or arbour at the upper end is very fine, feventy paces long, and eight 
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broai!, hath three pavilions all open at the top. It is all of iron painted green, and 
coH fifteen thoufand livres. 

I'he gardener was an artift; and had fome plants in cafes in good order, not to be 
feen eifewhere, as large rofemary bullies, jacobaea maritima, marum fyriacum, &c. 

The walls were well covered with fruit trees; he had not cut his peaches; when 1 
afked him the rcafon, he told me, it was his way, not to cut them till after flowering, 
which he found by experience to improve the fruit j whereas he faid, the early cutting 
flocked them, and impaired the fruit. 

The orangery here was the moft beautiful room, for the bignefs, I had feen, paved 
with marble, and neatly wainfeotted with oak, from the top to the bottom, after our 
rpglilh manner, I make no doubt it ferved to eat in infummer, when cleared of trees. 

Bouvillier. 1 found not any thing more remarkable here, than tho treillage at the 
end. 

Cormartin. The treillage in this garden w'as mod admirable in the fafliion of 
a triumphal arch; half of it was an aviary, with a fount^n hi it, well ftored with 
birds. 

Here were large iron vafas upon pedeflals, the firft I h^d feen of the kind, painted 
over of a copper colour. * 

Les Diguieres. This is the only houfe in Paris, I faw kept, in all the parts of it, 
with the moft exafl: cleanlinefs and neatnefs, gardens-and all. 

In the garden there were feveral pieces of treillage; that at the upper end was very 
noble, and coft ten thoufand livres; another piece of it coft fix thoufand. And I faw 
a fmall one of iron leaves painted green, the only one of the kind. Here alfo were 
great vafas of treillage upon pedeflals. 

The fountains in this garden were very curious, though fmall, with proper orna¬ 
ments, which had a marvellous efietd:, when the fpouts played offl. 

I'he firft court was fet about with cafes of extraordinary large laurus tinus, and in 
the gardens there were fome cut into fquare pyramids, 

A perfon of quality- came into the garden to me, who with great civility condufled 
me up to the apartments. 

In the apartment of the, duchefs,' which was all of her own contrivance, and had an 
air of ftate and agreeablenefs beyond any thing I had feen, I obferved hanging down in 
the miildle of the bed-chamber the fineft chryftal candleftick in France ; the pieces were 
all bought fingle by her, and the contrivance and fetting them together was her own :. 
it coft twelve thoufand crowns. 

But before 1 left the garden, in an oblcure parterre I faw the tomb of a cat, viz. a 
black cat couchant upon a white marble cufliion, fringed with gold, and gold taflels 
hanging at the corners upon a fquare black marble pedeftal. On one of the fides o ' that 
marble is writ in letters of gold: 

Cy^i/2 Menine la plus amable la 

Plus aimee-de toutes les chaties. 

On the other fide. 

Cy pjl me chaite jolie: 

Sa maijlrejfe, qui rC aimoit ricn, 

Uaimejufques d la Jolie 
Pour quoy , dire! on k voit bUn. 
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This is not the firll inftance of this kind of folly; I have feen fomething of it in Eng¬ 
land, and have read much more in hiftory. 

If you blame me for tranfcribing this epitaph, I will fubmit; but I could never have 
forgiven rnyfelf, if I had tranfcribed the many fine infcriptions I met with at Paris, 
though in moft elegant and truly Roman words; others in pure court French. You 
may read them in the Defeription of Paris. 

De Lorge. We had the good fortune here to find the marfhal himfelf walking in 
his garden ; who entertained us with great civility, viz. the dean of Winchefter and 
niyfelf. This garden was not finiflied, and the houfe itfelf was but building; bjit it is 
one of the finefi in Paris, and has the advantage of a moil free and extended profpefi 
of the fields and Montmartre: at the end of the garden rifes a terrace equal with the 
rampart. 

That which was in this houfe and garden very commodious and noble, was that 
betwixt the two courts the coaches drive through a (lately hall upon pillars, and might 
land on either fide, up a ftep or two, which lead to the ftaircafes and other apartments; 
and then in the furtheft court, which is only divided from the garden by high palifa- 
does of iron, they turn, and take up the company again; fo that no weather offends 
them. Which is much wanting here; and more with us at London, where we moll 
need it. 

This hall is open upon arches to the garden, and the flair-cafe itfelf is fo contrived, 
that you enjoy a full profpefl^of the garden and Montmartre in defeending. 

The marfhal very obligingly fhewed us his own apartment; for all the reft of the 
houfe was full of workmen; and in his bed-chamber his little red damalk field-bed, 
which he lay in now, and which alfo ferved him, when he commanded upon the 
Rhine. 

He (hewed us his great fafh windows; how eafily they might be lifted up and down, 
and flood at any height; which contrivance of pullies he faid he had out' of England, 
by a fmall model brought on purpofe from thence: there being nothing of this poife in 
windows in France before. 

He alfo had us into a fet of fmall clofets or rooms, after the Engiifh fafhion, very 
prettily furnifhed, neatly kept, and retired, with his Engiifh keys to them, as he told 
us j and from thence we defeended a back pair of flairs. We did all we could to hin¬ 
der him from feeing us take coach: he fent his page after us, to invite us f'omc day to 
eat with him. 

Hoftel Pelletier. The garden here was very neat, with a treillage at the end, after 
the manner of a triumphal arch, but not very high, nor well painted; yet its beauty 
and finrfhings differ much from any I had feen before. In the two niches were placed 
great iron vafas or flower-pots, right before the middle of a bafin of water, which was 
IK a playing for our entertainment, which is a compliment the French are willing to 
oblige (Irangers with. 

In the orangery were very large trees, and two pair of myrtles in cafes, cut globe- 
wife, the befl and biggefl 1 had feen: large bullies in pots of Marum Syriacum. Great 
{lore of tulips, anemonies, ranunculufes, and other flowers in beds, in the parterre, each 
by themfelves. 

Alfo anemonies and ranunculufes in little earthen pots, as with us; but in very 
light mould. Great and very fair laurus tinufes in cafes. And, which was lingular, 
along one of the garden walls were planted Abel trees, whofe tops were difpofed 
and fpread by an iron treillage into arches at equal diftances, which had a very good 
eSefl. 
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The garden of the Hoftel-fullie had nothing remarkable in it.^ 

The bed piece of treillage of iron bars and wood intermixed, is that in the garden of 
feu Mons Louvois. And this is one of the neateft gardens in Paris. The whole upper 
end is adorned with a noble treillage after the manner of a triumphal arch; it coft a gr&t 
Aim of money. There are four ftatues difpofed on pedeftals under it, which have a good 
effeft j thefe are antique, rarely good. One of the firft empfeffes, a Diana, an Apollo, 
&c. Here the walks are hard gravel, but not rolled. On one fide of the treillage is a 
large- aviary well ftored with birds. 

The walla of the green-houfe are matted; and large pans of iron hang down in the 
middle of the houfe, at equal diftances, to every window one ; they have pullies to 
let them down, or run them up to what height they pleafe. This way may very well 
correQ: the moiftnefs of the air, which the breath of the plants caufe„and fufSciently 
warm them. Hot beds puff up plants; yet a warm air over their heads may be as ufe- 
ful to refrelh and nourilh them in winter. 

The laft private garden I faw was that of Mr. Fumier, a few days before we left the 
town, nothing could be prettier. At the upper end a noble treillage, two great vafas 
of iron, painted of a brafs colour, and gilt. 

Here I faw an apple tree potted, as the figs and oranges ufed to «be; it was the white 
queenen, (or calvil d'efte,) the ftem of the bignefs only of my thumb, full of fruit the 
firft of June. 

Many pots of Sedum Pyramidale, now a mod elegant pniament. But nothing is 
here fo pompous as double red and ftriped flocks; which they multiply with care, and 
their pains are juftly rewarded; with a thoufand other things, which my fhort turn in 
the garden would not give me leave to remember. 

There are great numbers of thefe private gardens in Paris, which deferve feeing; but 
the feafon of the year not much favouring our curiofity, we did not much enquire after 
them. 

Hitherto I have given a fhort account of what I faw moflly in Paris, as to the people, 
abroad and at home; the country round about it, is full of populous and neat towns, 
and many palaces of the king and princes of the blood, which are not to be equalled 
with any thing we have in England. But I am unwilling to lead you any further, 
it being much out of my way and humour to go to court; but becaufe it was my for. 
tune to be at Verfailles, St. Cloudy Marli, and Meudon, I will venture to fay fomething 
of each. 

Thefe four royal jjalaces and their gardens poffefs a barren and hilly country, as 
big as moft counties in England ; two of them, Meudon and St. Cloud, have the prof- 
peft of Paris under them; but the former hath it much more open and fully than the 
latter. 

This diflrift may be faid to be les Berceau des Roys, or the nurfery of kings; for. 
the chief of the blood royal are lodged here, viz. the king, Monfeigneur the dauphin, 
and the three grandfons, the dukes of Burgundy, d’Anjou, and Berry, Monfieur or 
the king’s brother, and his fon the duke of Chartres, and Mademoifelle his daughter. 
All thefe are, or will be (as it is eafy to guefs by the growth and proportions of the 
youngeft) very large and well lliaped beautiful people. The other branch of the blood 
royal, of the houfe of Bourbon, as the prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon, and the 
princeffes his daughters, the prince of Conti, are all of lefs ftature, but very well lhaped 
and liandfome. 

The duke du Maine and the conte de Touloufe I did not fee; but the.princefs dov. 
ager of Conti often, who is without difpute one of the moft graceful and handfemjfl 
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women in France, and methinlcs exceedingly like the king her father, as I remember 
him in his full beauty, when I firft faw him in the year 65 . , 

I'hefe four palaces are all’entirely built and furnimed in this king’s time, and all the 
gardens, and what belongs to them. 

St. Cloud is the neareft Paris, and the caflle is very magnificent, and moft commodi¬ 
ous. I'he great faloon and the gallery are extremely well painted. 

The gardens are of a vaft extent, twelve or fifteen miles in compafs. 

The natural woods on the fouih-weft fide the houfe,' are well huibanded, and cut 
info fmall and bigger alleys to fave the trees; which they have had fo great a care of, 
they have kepi them (banding not only in the alleys, but in the very fteps of Hone which 
are made to defeend into the alleys. 

In the other parts of the garden the alleys are moftly treble, and well fiiaded, run 
out in vaft lengths of fevcral miles, every where bafins and jets d'eaux; but there is a 
cafeade, which I faw feveral times play, and is faid to be the moft beautiful and beft 
fumiflied with water of any in France. In the middle of the large bafm amongft the 
woods, I faw a jet d’eau, which threw up a fpout of water ninety feet high, and did 
difeharge itfelf w'ith that force, that it made a mift and coolncfs in the air a great com¬ 
pafs round about, ar,d gave now and then cracks like the going oQ* of a piftol j fuch 
force the vent of wind in the pipcs.had. 

The pipes whichf convey the water are compofeJ of iron cylinders three feet 
long, fome ten, fome twenty inches diameter, till they divide j and then they are of 
lead. 

I was once kindly invited to St. Cloud by Madame’s phyfician, Monfieur Arlot, who 
fent his coach for me to Paris,' and nobly treated me j before dinner he carried me in 
his coach (for this privilege is granted him) into all parts, and round the gardens; 
xfhich were well furniftied with alleys and walks, adorned with cyprefs, pines, and firs, 
cut into pyramids; and water-works every where playing in abundance, particularly the 
gerbes d’eau were very fine, that is, great and thick, feeming ftreams of water thrown 
up into the air. This is done to hufljand the water by a great number of fmall pipes 
like a Ihcaf, to reprefent a foHd pillar of water. 

Monfieur has added, and taken into this vaft garden, a new acquifition of a nioua- 
tmnous plain, which overlooks all the country round; and will no doubt, when it is 
modelled by that admirable contriver Monf. le Noftre, make one of the m,oft delight- 
fol places in the worM. 

From the baluftrade in the upper garden, the river Seine, and a vaft plain bounded 
by Paris, is to be feen, and makes a moft delightful profpeft. 

Thefe vaft riding gardens are unknown to us in England, and fepromener a chcval^ 
ou en carrojfcy is not F.nglifli. We cannot afford to lofe fo much country as thofe gardens 
take up. I faw in fome of the quarters not only partridges and hares plentifully, but, 
which I wondered at, five biches or female red-deer feeding. 

The orangery belonging to this garden is very large and magnificent, paved with 
marble, and was filled with vaft trees in cafes, not to be brought in or out without , 
proper engines, but in it there was nothing but thofe orange trees, oleanders, and lau- 
rus tinufes. He goes out of the end of his. apartment, that is, the noble painted gallery 
is continued upon a level with the orangery, w'hich leads diredly into an afeending 
walk of a vaft length} anfl alfo ffsnts or flanks all along the parterre or flower garden, 
where they are difpofed of in fummi-r. At this treat I eat of a preferve or wet fweatmeat, 
made of orange flowers, incomparable} and the lady obliged me with the manner of 
making it," 

Though 
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THoagh there were high and proper walls for fruit in many parts of the garden, yet 
nothing of that nature was to be found, only ordinary and infruaiferous greens were 
fall cued to the treillage, which are the linings of moft walls here. In the garden are 
many arbours of treillage, pavilions, &c. of iron mixed with wood,'painted green, 
with honey-fuckles running up them. 'I'liefe gardens have above one hundred and fif¬ 
ty people always employed to keep them in order j which ftands in 40,000 Uvres a 

^ Another time I dined with the captain of the caflle, who fhewed me all the apartments 
at leifure. I eat here of the red-legged partridge taken here upon thefe hills; they 
are much lefs here than in Languedoc, but yet far better taaed than the grey partridges 
taken in the fame place. 'I'his was the beginning of April, and we drank our wine in 
ice, which I was not aware of, till I found the bad effea of it in my.throat; and the 
next day much more; but it went off again without any great trouble. There is no ani¬ 
mal that abufes itfelf in meat and drink as man does; we daily drink exceffive hot and 
exceffive cold ; in other creatures it is inftina; that guides them, but as for us we neither 
aa by iiiftina nor reafon j but betwixt both loofely, and therefore oftener are catched 

to our own deftruftion. ^ r e , r , n 

At the end of the apartments of Monfieur, are a fine fet of tlofets: the hrft you 
enter is fumifhed with great variety of rock chryftals, cups, agates upon fmall Hands, 
and the fides of the rooms are lined with large panes of looking-glafs from top to 
the bottom, with Japan varnifh and paintings of equal bueadth intermixt; which had 
a marvellous pretty effed. I'he other room had in it a vaft quantity of bijou, and , 
many of, very great^price; but the Siam pagods, and other things from thence, were 

very odd. 

There was alfo one very fmall Roman ftatue of white marble, not ten inches high, 
which coll 20,000 crowns; one leg of it was a little injured. It feeraed a piece of a'd- 
mirable workmanlhip. It was a boy, who had in the Hurt of hb tunic a litter of puppies, 
and the bitch lying at his feet and looking up. 

I cannot fay much of Meudon, becaufe I was notwithin the houfe or park; it will re¬ 
quire yet fomc time to bring it to that perfeflion which is defigned} for that Monfeigneur 
has been but lately poffeffi.d of it. The road from Paris to it is yet unpaved; but the 
fituation is admirable} and the efplanade before the houfe is like a vaft baftion, and 
commands the full view of all the champagne, and Paris under it. The gardens are very 
great, but I only coaftgd them and the houfe. 

As to the palace of Verfailles, (which is yet fome miles further within the moun- 
tainous country, not unlike Blackheath or Tunbridge) it is without difpute the moft: 
magnificent of any in Europe. Yet what of it was hrft built, and much admired thir¬ 
ty years, is now no longer relilhed. However this king intends to rebuild it where it 
is 4ulty. It is, as I faid, placed in a very ungrateful foil, without earth proper fox- 
herbs, or water; but he hath brought that to it in abundance, and made the ground 

too to be fruitful. , . , - 

There are books writ to deferibe this famous palace m every part j. to which I refer 
the reader. The way to it is new, and in fome places the mountains are cut down for¬ 
ty feet, fo that now you enjoy it a mile in profpetl; before you come to it; it opens and 
clofes in thi-ee courts, the more remoteft, narrower and aarrower j which is a fault; 
and is, as I was told, defigned to be pulled down, and made into one noble large fquare 
court, of the fame order of building as that magnificent front is which looks upon the 
gardens. The gilded tiles and roof have a marvellous effefi: in profpea: The efplanade 
towards the gardens and parterres are the nobleft things that can be feen, vaftly great, 

with 
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with a very large bafm of water in the middle, low walled round with white marble, on 
which are placed a great number of incomparable brazen vafas, and large brafs figures 
couchant, of the beft mafters in fculpture; it were endlefs to tell all the furniture of 
1 hefe gardens, of marble ftatues, and vafas of brafs and marble, the multitude of foun¬ 
tains, and thofe wide canals like feas running in a ftraight line from the bottom of the 
gardens, as far as the eye can reach. 

In a word, thefe gardens are a country laid out into alleys and walks, groves of trees 
canals and fountains, and every where adorned with ancient and modem ftatues and 
vafas innumerable. 

May the 17th, the water were ordered to play for the diverfion of the Englifli gen¬ 
tlemen. The playing of the fpouts of water, thrown up into the air, is hem diverfi- 
fied after a thoitfand fafhions. The theatre des eaux, and the triumphal arch are the 
moft famous pieces. But in the groves of the left hand, you have iEfop’s fables 
in fo many pieces of water-works, here and there in winding alleys. This might be 
faid to be done in ufum delphini. It is pretty to fee the owl wafhed by all the birds • 
the monkey hugging her young one, till it fpouts out water with a full throat and 
open mouth, &c. * 

1 he orangery, 01^ winter confervatoiy for tubs of winter greens, is what corref- 
ponds to the greatnefs o£ the reft. It is a ftupendous half fquare of under-ground 
vaults, like the naves of fo many churches put together, of exquifite workmanfhip in 
hewn ftone, well lighted and open to the fouth fun. It contains three thoufand cafas 
of greens; whereof near two thoufand are orange trees, and many hundreds of them 
are as big as generally they naturally grow in the earth. Hence amongft them are 
fome, which are faid to be in cafes from the time of Francis the Firft. 

They did not think fitting to put them out this year till the latter end of Mav • 
and indeed their oleanders, laurels, lentifeufes, and moft other greens, had fuffered 
niiferably. 

In the pottagerie (which is part of thefe gardens, and hath its magnificence alfol 
there arc feven hundred cafes of figs, befides wall fruit of all other kinds. By all the 
gardens in and about Paris, I perceived they are very fond of this fruit. ^ 

I obferved in fmall fiance or painted pots a vaft number of the narrow leaved 
Laurus Alexandrina; alfo Thlapfi florealbo, Leucoii folio, latifoliumj alfo the Se- 
dum Pyramidale. Thefe are not yet ornaments in our gardens, that I know of nor 
a great many other plants, which I obferved in flower there; and at my return’gave 
a catalogue of them to Mr. London that he might fend for them, if he pleafed. The 
plants I obferved were vivace or perennial. 

The isth of May my lord ambaflador went to Marli, where the waters plaved for 
his diverfion. ^ i- jr lur 

I rauft needs fay it is one of the pleafanteft places I ever faw, or, I believe is in 
Europe; it is feated in the bofom or upper end of a high valley, in the midft of 
and furrounded with woody hills. The valley is clofcd at the upper end, and gently 
defeends forwards by degrees, and opens wider and wider, and gives you the profpett 
of a vaft plain country, and the river Seine running through it. 

Marli is a fquare houfe raifed upon fteps, and terraced on all fides; the four fronts 
all alike; and the doors opening into the garden all the fame. In the middle an 
oaagon-hall, running up domewife, in which all the fide rooms meet; which are all 
rooml of ftate. Above are twelve lodgings, with a narrow gallery leading to them 
In the lower rooms at Marli, particularly in the oftagon-falon, are extraordinary large’ 
(fuc feet at leaa,) marble, or rather agate tables; to the beft of which they may be 
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compared. They are veined like wood, and of an amber colour: thefe are the admi¬ 
rable effe£l of petrifa£lion. Of this very ftono 1 have fccn great blocks in the banks of the 
dropping well at Knareiborough in Yorkfliire. 1 forgot to afk here whence they had 
tlieni. 

In one of the ground rooms w'as a femicircular gilt bar or rail, which took off and 
inclofed the upper end of the room: within the bar was difpofeJ feveral rows of por- 
cellain or fine chiua on gilt fhelves. Here at the corners, within the bar, opened two 
fmall doors, whence the ambaflador and his retinue were plentifully fervod wdth cho¬ 
colate, tea, and coffee, in a mofl: obliging manner. Many of the nobility and gentle¬ 
men of France were ordered to attend him then*. 

The two fide fronts of the houfe have in profped great alleys cut through the woods, 
and paved for the more commodious coming down to the houfe; whidi is defccading 
all the way. 

On each fide the valley, clofc under the woods, run along in a line, fix fquare 
pavillions or fmallcr palaces of the very fame figure and beauty with the Mother Houfe; 
at equal, but large diftances, as five hundred paces; The fix on the right hand the 
garden arc for the men ; the other fix on the left are for the women of quality whom 
the king weekly appoints, upon a lift given, to attend him, and enjoy the ploafure of 
this retirement, as 1 may fay, from court. Before thofe pavillions, aod betwixt them, are 
the fineft alleys and walks imaginable, with fountains, and all the decorations of treillage 
and flowers. Such a Ihew of not ordinary tulips in broad*beds, of one thoufand paces 
long, every where, all this vaft garden over, in their full beauty, was a moft furpriflng 
fight. I could not forbear to fay to the Duke de Villcroy, who was pleafed much to ac¬ 
company me in this walk, that fure all the gardens in France had contributed to this 
profufion of flowers; which he took fo well, that the Marifhal his father, afterwards 
detached himfelf to Angle me out, and very obligingly embraced me, and faluted me 
with a kifs, and followed it wdth very kind and familiar difeourfe. 

The cafeade coming down from the brow of the hill, on that front of the houfe which 
refpefls and ftands near it, was new and fmgular, and of the king’s own invention, as in¬ 
deed, all the garden bcfidcs. From the houfe it appeared a broad river, quietly gliding 
down the hill; but when I vvent near it, I found it compofed of fifty-two large fquare 
and fliallow bafins of water, difpofed at right angles, and not declining, but falling over 
one into another. 

In the garden were many fountains, nobly adorned, and had variety of water pipes 
playing up into the air in them. Here are feme gerbes of a Angular fafliion, with a cir¬ 
cle of a great number of large pipes, within at leaf! two feet diameter j which made 
the appearance of a vaft pillar of water. There was one jet d’eau in the bottom of the 
garden, which we were told threw up water 120 feet high; for of 50 and more 
fountains, we faw but thofe on the fide alleys to play; moft of the great bafins in the 
middle were mending and dry. To furnim all this water, there is a moft ftupendous 
machine, which was invented by two Liegois. This machine forces the water up 560 
feet, from the river Seine, to the top of the tower or aquedmfl. It throws up 5700 
inches of water by almoft continued ruftations or quick pulfes. It is wrought by 14 
wheels of 32 feet diameter each, fetin the river, and carried about night and day by its 
ftream. • ^ 

This invention is the fame with what is praftifed in the deep coal-pits about’ Leeds in 
I.ower-Germany; fo that to fee the engines, and a great number of irop cylinders or 
water-pipes, lying bare above ground, and running up a vaft mountain, is to imagine a 
deep coal-mine turned wrongfide outward. 
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The tree mofl: in ufc here, was the fraall-leaved home-beam; which ferves for ar¬ 
cades, berceaus; and alfo ftandards with globular heads: at the foot of which they 
have planted little fprigs of the limie of a foot and half high ; and alfo in fome places 
in like manner, whole areas full of them j which cut finooth and level make the iinefl: 
green hedges I ever faw ;■ fome of thefo low hedges were twelve feet broad, and in a 
barren and dry climate fupply very artificially the ufe of grafs-plots. 

It is certainly very commendable in the king, who pleafes himfelf in planting and 
pruning the trees with his own hand, to make ufe of no other trees but what the neigh- 
bouring woods afford; fo that it is admirable to fee whole alleys of pole hedges of great 
height, and long rows of goodly ftandard globes of eighteen months growth only. 

If this great king, as he grows older, Ihould take a fancy to place himfelf in a w'armer 
climate, (and !\e has a good one of his own, as any under the fun, in Languedoc) as 
he does his winter greens in proper houfes; (and methinks, this iuftance alone fliould 
be fufficient, to convince him of the neceflity there is to cherifli decaying nature, and 
that a naturally warm air is a better fence than cloaths or fire) what wonders would not 
his purfe and pailion for planting do there. 

The next woods in Languedoc would afford laurel, and myrtles for pole hedges; len- 
tifeus’s and phylarea,’s in as gr«at abundance, as hazel or thorn with us. Alfo jaftnins 
for arbors and treillage; cilhis’s and rofemary, and a hundred other fweet fmelling woody 
fhrubs grow every Where in the fields, to furnifli the pots and vafa. 

There the tall cypres’s gfow of themfelves, to 6o and too feet high, like fo many 
towers; and alfo tonfil at pleafure, for the mod beautiful pole hedges imaginable. The 
very fields are moft excellent, and well furniflied parterres of flowers, and arc naturally 
pottageries, or kitchen gardens. The vineyards are very orchards; and all the mofl; 
tender fruits with us are there ftandards ; as figs, and grapes of all forts, apricots, 
peaches, ncftarincs, jujubs, &c. d'he delicious and large cherries; and whatever has 
been faid to the contrary, pippins and pears there are in far greater perfection than with 
us, or in any parts of France clfe, befides that happy climate. 

What was it for fo great a king to make a walk from Marli to Montpellier, or (if I 
mlghtchoofe)to PefeenaS, featedin the bofora of a well watered valley, inclofed with 
perfumed hills. It is not half fo far as betwixt Labor and Agria, two feats the Mogul 
has thus joined. This would eternife his name, above any palace he has yet built, and 
bring to himfelf much health in his old age. The gardens of the Hefperidcs, and the 
labyrinths of Cande, fo famous in hiftory, would be nothing to fuch wonderful per¬ 
formances, as his abilities and happy genius is capable of. For befides the natural pro- 
duft oi the country, the climate alfo is capable of producing, and nourilhing with 
fmall art and expence, whatever plants both the Indies can afford. Whereas, at this 
end of the world, we drudge in vain ; and force a pleafure which is dead and gone 
before we can well enjoy it: we have indeed a kind of fhew of the fummer delights, 
but all on a hidden we drop into a long and tedious winter again. But we love the 
places we are ufed to, or born in. Man, to fay the truth, is a very animal, as any 
quadruped of them all; and molt of his atlions are refolvable into inftinCt, notwith- 
ftanciing the principles which cuftom and education have fuperinduced. 

The pleafure of feeing is fcarce to be tired; but yet after two or three hours walk 
in fo fine and great a gardijn, I was forced to make a halt behind the company, and glad 
to retire to the gilt bureau in the palace again, to refrelh myfelf, where 1 found fome 
of the king’s officers waiting, and fome other gentlemen of the houfehold, who had 
made feveral campaigns in Flanders. I had now more a mind to a glafs of cool Bur- 
gmidy, than the infignificant Indian liquors j which though I knew was againft the 
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fanftity of the place, yet nothing was denied me a ftranger. Here being alone, we fell 
into difcourfe of the Englifli, and of their king. They willingly allowed the Eiiglifh 
to be truly brave; and now in peace they found alfo, that they were as civil, and well 
bred, as brave; that no nation had given the king and his court that fatisfaction that the 
Englilh had done; being curious and inquifitive after all good things; they did fee a 
great diflcrence between them and other nations; they did not Hare, and carclelsly run 
about, or hold up their heads, and defpife what they faw ; but had a true rclifh of every 
good thing, and made a good judgment of what was commendable; and therefore the 
king took pleafure to have them fliewed every thing. This difcourfe of the Englifli they 
concluded with a great encomium of King William. 

As for their own king they were much in the praife of him, as onq may eafily ima* 
ginc : that his retirement hither was moflly for his health ; that he left Vcrfailles every 
Tuefday night, and came hither with a fcleft company of lords and ladies; that he re* 
turned not till Saturday night, and fometimes intermitted ten or fourteen days; fo that 
he fpent half of his time here in repofe ; that he was the moft; affable prince in the world, 
and never out of humour, of a pleafant and open converfation where it pleafed him ; 
cafy of accefs, and never lent any one away difeontented; the moli bountiful mailer in 
the world, of which there were ten thoufand inllances ; nothing of merit in any kind, 
but he moft readily and cheerfully rcw'arded, ever, of late years at*leaft, preferring the 
virtuous; fo on the other hand, he never fpared the rebellious and obftinate; that the 
government of his people could not be carried on with Icfs feverity and ftriflnefs ; nor 
the taxes wliich were ncccffary to fupport it, railed ; that he delighted not in blood or 
perfecution ; but that the art of government had different rules, according to the cli¬ 
mate and nature of the people, where and upon whom it was to be put in praQice. His 
great wifdom appeared in nothing more, than in preferving himfelf amidft his troops, 
his converts, his court and numerous family, all in a manner fit for the throne. The 
greatnefs of his mind, and magnificence, in his buildings. This was the fum of the dif¬ 
courfe thefc gentlemen were pleafed to entertain me with. 

At my return to Paris I was to fee the pipinerie, or royal nurfery of plants, in the 
Fauxbourg of St. Honorie; where I met the mailer or comptroller of it, Monfieur 
Morley, one of the ulhers oi the bed-chamber to the king. 

He, like the reft of the French nation, was civil to me; and Ihewed me a written 
almanac of flowering plants for the whole year, which he faid was an original; it might 
indeed, be fo in French, but we have had almanacs for fruit and flowers, for every 
mouth in the year, printed divers times, for above this 30 years, thanks to Mr. Evelyn. 

'rhis ground inclofed with high walls is vallly big, as it ought to be, to fupply the 
gardens ; here are fcveral acres of young pines, cypreffes, vues, &c. alfo vail beds 
of Itock July flowers, of all forts of bulbes, as tulips, daftbdills, crocus’s, &c. and there¬ 
fore 1 could eafily believe him when he told me, he had fent from hence to Marli alone, 
in four years time, eighteen millions of tulips and other bulbous flowers, for which he 
offered to fhew me his memoirs. 

He further told me, that the furnilhing the Trianon (a peculiar houfe of pleafure, 
with its parterres at the end of the gardens at Veriailles) with flower pots in feafon, 
every fourteen days in the fumnier, took up no Icfs than nine;y-two thoufand pots from 
hence. 

^ Alfo from hence he could plant and furnifh in fourteen days time, any new garden tho 
king fliould caufc to be made. 

Here befides the plants common to us and them, I faw a multitude of pots weU'con- 
ditioned of ftocchas citrina folio latiufculo, 
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iMfo a fort of cotila, which bore large fun flowers or marigolds, propagated by flips, 
called by him A mar outre. 

In this ground are feveral houfes to lodge the tender winter greens; amongft the reft 
there is one very large, which I may call the infirmary of fick orange trees; which 
coming from Genoa by fea, are here dcpofited in a peculiar green houfej and there 
were in it, and then a^ually carrying out into the air, (it was the aad of May our ftyle) 
300 trees in cafes as thick as a man’s thigh; but after ten, and fome after feven- 
teen years cherifhing, had not yet got heads decent enough to be removed, and to 
appear at court, they being often forced to lop both tops and root, that they might re¬ 
cover thorn. 

After all, it muft be faid, that this magnificence, and the number of thefe palaces and 
gardens, are the bell and mofl: commendable efiedlof arbitrary government. If thefe ex- 
pences were not in time of peace, what would be this king’s riches, and the extreme po¬ 
verty of the people ? lor it is faid, that every three years, fome fay much oftener, he has 
all the wealth of the nation in his coffers; fo that there is a neceflity he fliould have as 
extravagant and incredible ways of expending it, that it may have its due circulation, 
amongft the people. 

But when this vaft wealth and power is turned to the difturbance and deftrudlion. of 
mankind, it is terrible; and yet it hath its ufe too : we and all Europe have been taught, 
by the iiidiiftry of this groat king, mighty improvements in war; fo that Europe has been 
thefe twelve’years an over-match for the Turk ; and we for France by the continuation 
of the war. The forty millions fterling which the late war hath, and will coft England,' 
before all is paid, was well beftowed, if it had been for no other end, than to teach us 
the full ufe and pradlice of war j and in that point to equal us with our neighbours. 

It was obferved by Polybius of the Romans, that wherever they met with an ene¬ 
my, that had better weapons than themfelvcs, they changed with them ; this docility 
gained them the empire of the world. On the contrary, thofe late eaftern tyrants have 
defpifed learning, and confequently muft fubmit to the more re'^ined valour of Europe. 
I fay, the effefts of arbitrary government, both in war and peace, are ftupendous. 

The Roman Emperors, becaufc abfolute lords of the people, far out-did the common¬ 
wealth in magnificent buildings, both public and private. Auguftus left Rome a mar¬ 
ble city, which he found of brick only. Nero burnt it and rebuilt it, and a golden pa¬ 
lace for himfdf, like a city. Vefpafian and Titus built amphitheatres and baths far 
furpaiTing any buildings now upon the face of the earth ; in one of which 120,000 per- 
fons might fee and hear, and be feated with more convenience than upon our ftages. 
Adrian vifited moft parts of the world, on purpofe to build cities. Trajan had his name 
on every wall, which he either reftored or built. His pillar, and bridge over the Danube 
are ftupendous monuments of his cxpences. 

The 1 gyptian kings built them monuments, wherein they flaved their whole nation, 
and which are the wonders of the world to this day, the obelifks I mean, and pyramids. 

The Afiatic Emperors of China and Japan have outdone the Europeans in this kind 
of immenfe buildings, as the wall in China, the cut rivers, and fluiccs, and bridges there. 
In Japan the buildings are no lefs incredibly great. 

Of this abfolu-te dominion we have examples even in thofe two American empires, of 
Mexico and Peru. In this laft, mere nature forced impollibilities without art, tools, or 
fcicnce. The Cufeo fortrefs was a mafter-picce, where ftones were laid upon ftoncs, 
which no engine of ours could carry, or raife up; or tools bettor polilh, and fit toge¬ 
ther where a' country near as big as all Europe, was turned into a garden, and culti- 
vated better than Verfadlles, and water-works brought to play and overfproad fume 
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thoufands of miles, where it never rains. This was the only arbitrary government well 
applied to the good of mankind, I ever met with in hiftory ; where roads and ftore- 
houfes of food and raiment were the guides, and numbered the miles for the travcllcrSj 
and the whole empire turned into an ufeful and intelligible map. 

As for the Turks, Perfians, and Mogul, the whole empire is intended folcly for the 
pleafure of one man; and here even tyranny itfelf is foully abufed. 

Yet I fhould be loth to fee them in any kind exemplified in England. In our happy 
ifland we fee fuch palaces and gardens, as are for the health and eafe of man only j and 
what they want in magnificence, they have in neatnefs. There is not fuch a thing as a 
gravel walk in or about Paris, nor a roller of any fort; when it rains the Tuilleries are 
fliut up, and one walks in dirt fome days after. The grafs plots, or, ,as they call them 
bowling greens, are as ill kept, they clip them and beat them with flat beaters as they 
do their walks. '1 his puts me in mind of what I faw in the garden of the Prince of 
Conde in Paris ; where there w'as a grafly circle of about four feet wide, round one of 
the fountains in the middle of the garden; to keep this down, and make it of a finer 
turf, the gardener had tethered two black lambs, and two white kids, at equal diftances, 
which fed upon it. Whatever the effeft was, I thought it looke 4 pretty enough ; and 
the little animals were as ornamental, as the grafs. 

All the paintings and prints made of late years of the king make him look very old ; 
which in my mind is not fo; for he is plump in the face, and is well coloured, and feeras 
healthy, and eats and drinks heartily, which 1 faw him do; this is certainly an injury 
to him, and poffibly in complaifance to the Dauphin, or worfe. This is the meaneft 
compliment I have known the French guilty of towards their prince; for there are every 
where expreffions of another nature all over Paris. See the Defeription of Paris, where 
they are colleQcd and at large. The Romans under Auguftus, (the firft abfolute 
mailer of that people, as this king is of the French) had upon this fiibjefl from the peo¬ 
ple a much finer thought, and wifli, De nojlris amis tibi Jupiter augeat annas. 

However it be, the king feems not to like 'Verfailles fo well as he did ; and has an 
opinion, that the air is not fo good, as elfewhert \ he leaves it (as I faid) every week on 
Tuefday night, and goes moftly to Marli, or Meudon, and fometimes to the Trianon, 
which is but at the end of the gardens, and returns not to Verlailles till Saturday 
night: befides his extraordinary removes to Fontainbleau. I wonder no body puts 
him in mind of that paradife of France, I.anguedoc, where he may be with eafe in 
four days, at the rate that kings ufe to travel. I had this difeourfe at table with one of 
the introduftcurs to the ambaflfador at 'Verfailles; but he could not bear it, it being againfl 
the interefl; of all fettled courts to remove, though it were never fo good for their 
prince’s health I remember but of one inltance in hiftory, and that was Aurenzebe 
the Great Mogul, who in his middle age fell defperately fick, and long languiihed at 
Labor; but took advice of Tome body about him, and went in his own kingdom a pro- 
grefs of one thoufand miles to Cafimire, a very mild and temperate climate, where 
he recovered, and lived to above a hundred years old, and is yet alive for ought I know. 

The king now feldom or never plays, but contents himfelf fometimes with looking on j 
but he hath formerly been engaged, and has loft great fums. Monfieur S. rooked him 
of near a million of livres at balTet, by putting falfe cards upon him ; but was imprifoned 
and banilhed for it fome years. * 

Before I give over the bufinefs of gardens and country, 1 will add fome remarks, 
which feemed particular and new to me. 

In the kitchen gardens at and near Paris, are a great number of apricot flandards j 
but kept low J very full of bloffoms, and good bearers, 
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They make a conferve of the fruit; which I like above any of their wet Iweetmeats; 
it was made by cutting them into thin flices, and throwing away the ftone ; which our 
people fpare Ibnietimes, and leave in the flelh intire, and fpoils the fweetraeat, and fets 
it a fretting. 

They employ the ftones in brandy, and diftil them in fpirits. 

In the beginning of April we had (lore of afparagus, but they were often fo bitter, to 
me at leaft, that there was little pleafure in eating them. It is certain they were much 
worfe, than ours in England in that particular. Which puts me in mind of the wild 
afparagus, which grows plentifully with us on the fea coaft in Lincolnfliire. This is 
very lair to the eye; yet no culture of our gardens, by often tranfplanting, could make 
it eatable. I fancy the afparagus recovers fomething of its natural force in a warmer 
climate; for the fweet talle is as it were a mark of degeneration. If they would have 
them good here, they mult renew the feed from England or Holland. 

'I'he wild afparagus of Languedoc is another plant called Corruda. 

I procured out of Languedoc a fort of Prtecox vine, about fifty plants, by the Cler¬ 
mont carrier; the which 1 gave to Mr. London, our king’s gardener, for my lord am- 
balfador. This grape ,is white, very thin Ikinned, and clear as a drop of water; it is 
ufually ripe at St. John’s-mafs in July at Montpellier, where it is called Des Unics. 

There are alfo in this town Praecox grapes, as Dr. 'Eurnefort told me in the phyfic 
garden; but whether the fame with the Unies I know not. 

I have faid they delight much in figs in pots or cafes; but here is another Wfay of 
preferving the fig trees fet in the ground, which is much pradifed; and that is to lap, 
and tie them up in long ftraw, from top to bottom ; for which they are placed at a 
little dillance from the walls. This alfo is pradifed to fuch trees as (land in the middle 
of the parterre; they did not open them till mid-May. 

The exotic trees, which the Parifians moll delight in, for their garden walks, and for 
the fhade in their courts, arc the Maroniers, or horfe chefnuts, of which they have in¬ 
numerable ; for the fruit ripens very well here, and conies up of itfelf. Alfo the Acacia 
Rovini, which is very common, and makes pretty alleys, and which they lop and turn 
to pollards, with good effed; but of thefe laft the leaves are late in putting forth, it 
being the 15th of May our ftyle, when tlieli? trees were fcarce green. 

May 25. When I took my leave of Monfieur Valliant, 1 found him in his flower gar¬ 
den ; he Ihewed me a parcel of ranunculufes, in full flower, w'hich he had r-ceived but 
two years before from Conftantinople ; they were very beautiful and rare, at leaft fuch 
as I had never feen; as pure white, white and green, white and ftriped with carnation, 
pure carnation or rofe-colour, ftriped carnation, &c. 

Of thefe he had fold fome a piltole a root, and hoped in a year or two to be more 
plentifully flocked with them, that he might afford them cheaper. I did fee afterwards 
a few of them in the royal pipinerie, and alfo in the Ledfman’s garden, Monfieur Lc 
Fcbre: but both came from him. 

I alfo took notice of his iron cradles or hoops over hi.s beds, which were reniovea- 
ble, and to be made higher and lower, according to the height and nature of the flowers 
they were defigned to cover. This, me thought, was far beyond all the inventions of 
wooden covers, and mighj with fail-cloths and mats well ferve for a fort of portable 
green houfc, to the Icfs tender plants. 

I faw Le Febre’s flower-garden, May 9- The tulips were in their prime; indeed, 
he had a very -large and plentiful colleflion. I he panachoc or ftriped tulips wore 
many; and of great variety. He obferved to me, that from his large and numerous 
beds of felf-flowered tulips, that is, of one colour, as red, yellow, &c. they expefted 

yearly 
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yearly fome ftriped ones, which if perfeft, that is, ftriped in all the fix leaves, would 
but doubtfully continue, and perhaps return to their former ftatc the next year; but if 
tyhe laboured, or did not finifli the ftripings of all the fix leaves the firft year, there 
were better hopes of their continuing in that ftate. 

Though I had no mind to defeend into the ftonc pits, which are like oar mines, well- 
fafhion, and the ftones wound up with great wheels, to hulband the foil over them; 
yet I went to Vanre, three miles from the town, which is a ridge of hills that runs along 
to the obfervatory. Here the quarries are open on the fide of the hill, as with us. In 
thofe I obferved two or three layers of ftone, two or three foot thick, moftly made up 
of fhclis; or ftones in the falhion of fliells. Amongft thefe ftiell-ftones the moft re¬ 
markable for bigiiefs was a certain fmooih and long bucciniim, tiyjering with very 
many fpiros. I mcafured one whofe firft fpire was eight inches diameter, the full 
length i could not fo well come at; yet holding proportion with thofe of the kind 
which lay flat, and which wc could fee in their full length, it muft have been a foot 
long at lead. I herc is no buccinum in any of our feas a quarter fo big. Here are 
many of this fpecies. Alfo other large turbinated ftones, which come near foinc of 
the Weft India kinds of mufic fhells, of which genus yet there are none in the Euro¬ 
pean feas. 

d’hefc layers of ftonc mixed with fhell-figured bodies, are at certain diftances in the 
jock, and other rocks void of Ihellsintcrpofcd. 

Fanciful men may think what they pleafe of this mattef; fure I am, until the hiftory 
of nature, and more particularly that of minerals and fofllls is better looked into, and 
more accurately diftinguilhed, all reafoning is in vain. It is to be obferved, where men 
are moft in the dark, there impudence reigns moft, as upon this fubjed : they are not 
content fairly to diflent, but to infult every body elfe. In like manner upon the fub- 
jeft of mineral waters; how many fcriblers have there been without any knowlcdee of 
foflils? ^ 

I know not whether it be worth the noting, but it fhews the humour of the French, 
that I faw in fome country towns near Paris, the church wall near the top had a two 
feet broad mourning lift, which compaffed the whole church like a girdle, and on this 
was at certain diftances, painted the arms of the lord of the manor, who was dead. 

I ftiall conclude what 1 have to fay further, with the air of Paris, and the ftate of health 
and phyfic there, 

1 he air of Paris is drier than that of England, notwithftanding the greateft part of 
tlic city is placed in a dirty miry level; the muddy banks of the river Seine witnels 
this; alfo the old Latin name of Paris, Lutetia ; but fome of them are unwilling to de¬ 
rive it fiom Luiuniy though there are feveral other towns in France, formerly more 
confiderable than it, of that very name ; but from the Greek original, as Tolony Tolovjay 
which in that language fignify black dirt. We have an undoubted experiment of the 
different temper of the air in our Thilofophic Tranfaefions; where it is demonftrated, 
that there falls twice as much rain in England, as at Paris; regifters of both having 
carefully been kept, for fo many years, both here and in France. 

From this quantity of rain with us, our fields are much greener; and it was a pleafmg 
furpnfe to me at my return, failing up the river of Thames, to fee our green fields 
and pafturcson every fide; but we pay dearly for it, in agues and coughs, and rheuma¬ 
tic diftempers. 

The winter was very rude and fierce, as was ever known in the memory of man; 
the cold winds very piercing; and the common people walk the ftreets all in rnuflV, and 
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multitudes had little brafs kettles of mall-coal kindletli banging on their arms; and yfit 
you fhould fcarce hear any one cough. 

I never faw a mift at Paris in the fix months I (laid there, but one; though a very 
broad river runs through the middle of the city, nor any veryftrong winds j but this 
may be accidental, and the temper of feme one year by chance. 

Wc were very fenhblc by the aoth of February our ftyle, though the nights were 
cold, and the white frofts great in the mornings, that the fun at noon had a much 
ftronger force and heat, than with us, at tliat time of the year. 

Another argument of the drynefs of the air at Paris, we had from the alteration of 
health ; fuch as were thick breathed, and coughed and fpit much, foon recovered ; and 
the infenfible perfpiration of the ikin was fo clear and free, that the kidneys had little 
to do; fo that it tvas obferved by moft, that though we drank pretty freely of the thin 
wines of Champagne and Burgundy, yet they never broke our deep to get fliut of them; 
and that veiy little pafled that way in the morning. 

Laftly, a fign of the drynefs and great goodnefs of the air of Paris is, the vafl num¬ 
ber of iron bars all over the city; which yet are moflly intirc, and the lealt decayed with 
ruft, I ever faw in any place; whereas ours in London arc all in a few years all over 
rufly, and mifcrably e'aten. 

Wc were fufficiently alarmed at our firft coming to Paris, with the unwholcfomencfs 
of the river water, and cautioned againd drinking it; and yet it was alrtioft iinpoffibleto 
avoid the bad elTefts of it; fo*/ within the month two thirds of the family fell into fluxes, 
fome into dyfentcries, and fomc very ill of it. The French that come out of other re¬ 
mote countries firffer as well as the drangers We were told boiling it was a good re¬ 
medy to prevent its griping quality ; but that is a mere notion, for wo know mineral 
waters boiled have a dronger effe:i, and this quality can proceed from nothing Icfs. 

The well waters here are much worfc than the river waters, becaufe more mineral. 
But our fafety was in the water brought from the Maifon des Eaux, where the aqueduft 
of Arcueil empties itfelf to ferve the great palaces and city fountains. 

The difeafe of the dyfentery being one of the mod common in Paris, the mod cele¬ 
brated drug for its qpre is now the ipecacuanha; though I never once made ufc of it 
to any of our people, but cured them all as foon, and as well with our ufual remedies. 
Indeed they have great need of it here, for the poorer fort of people, through ill diet, 
this water, and herbs, are very fubjeft to it; this root is faid to cure it with as much cer¬ 
tainty, and as readily, as the jefuits powder an ague; of this mod of the phyficians and 
apothecaries agreed. They give it in powder from ten grains to forty, which is the 
larged dofe. It mod commonly vomits, and fometimes purges, bot both gently. It is 
fold here from twenty tq fifty crowns a pound. They divide it into four forts, accord¬ 
ing to its goodnefs. 

Another popular difeafe here is the done; and there are men well nraftifed in the 
cutting »for it. There are alfo two hofpitals, where great numbers are cut yearly, as 
La Charite, and Hotel-Dieu, in both of thefe there are wired cheds full of ftoncs cut from 
human bodies; and in theched of La Charite is one, which exceeds all belief; it was 
cut from a monk, who died in the very operation ; it is as big as a child’s head. It is 
but the model or pattern of the done which is kept in the ched ; which has this inferip- 
tion on it: ‘ 

Figure 'Ss* grojeur de la pierrCy pelant 51 ounces, qui font trots livres trois ounces, qtii 
a. ejie tirec dans cet Hofpital au mois de Juin 1690, is gue Ton conferve dans le Couvent 
4 ek Charite,' 

But 
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But that which I fliall here moft infifl: upon is the new way, praftifed by Pore Jaqucs, 
a monk. About the 20th of April he cut in the Hotel-Dien ten in lefs than an hour’s 
time: the third day after, all were hearty and without pain but one. 

He cuts both by the grand and little appareil; in both he boldly thrufis in a broad 
lancet or ftilctto into the middle of the mulcle of the thigh near the anus, till he joins the 
catheter or llaff, or the ftonc betwixt his fingers 5 then he widens the indfion of the 
bladder in pioportion to the Hone with afilver oval hoop; if that will not «io, he thrulls 
in his four lingers and tears it wider; then with the duck’s bill he draws it nut. 

I faw him cut a fecond time in the Ifoftel-Dicu ; and he performed it upon nine per- 
fons in three quarters of an hour, very dexteroufly. ffe feemed to venture at all; and 
put me into fome diforder with the cruelty of the operation ; and a llouter Engliflmian 
than myfclf. However I vifitcd them all in their beds, and found thtm more anuzed 
than in pain. 

Pere Jnques cut alfo his way in the other hofpital La Charlie, much about the fame 
time, eleven at twice. Here Monfieur Marflial, the belt of the furgeons for this opera¬ 
tion now in Paris, harangued againll; him before the governors, who coldly anfwercd, 
they would be determined by the event, which way was belt. 

yliq'W hue rnlione Faminis Calculi omnium facilliutc cuciduntur / nempe fcalpdlo inlra 
TU'^inam uteri in vejicam adaClo. , 

Of thofc cut in La Charite one died ; and being diflTeflied, it was found he had his 
bladder pierced in four or five places ; alfo the mufculu^ pfous fadly mangled ; alfo 
the left veficulm I’cminales cut. 

Notwithftanding this, if this method was well executed by a ikilful hand, it might be 
of good ufeto mankind. 

'1 his way of cutting for the ftone, puts me in mind of what I formerly wrote and 
publilhcd in the Phil. Tranfattions, about cutting above the os pubis, in the fund of the 
bladder. 

Alfo of that experiment of cutting for the Hone of an alderman of Doncaftor in the 
gluteus major, he was twice cut in the fame place, and out-lived both. I faw the firft ftone, 
which was very large, and in fome meafure tranfparent, cryftal like. This experiment 
is printed in Dr. Willies’s Scarborough Spaw, fourteen years ago at leaft, and is a fair 
hint for this new method. 

Since my return I had a letter from Mr. Probie, a very learned and induftrlous 
young gentleman, wdio was with me to fee the operation, that part n lating to this 
matter I (hall here tranfcribc. Indeed, I mightily longed for an account of this mat¬ 
ter, the fuccefs of which 1 came away too foon to learn any thing for certain. 

Paris, Aiip;. 9 S 

“ PERE JAOUE’s reputation mightily flackens, out of forty-five that he cut at the 
hoftcl-dieu, bvit fixteen of them furvive; and of nineteen in the Charite, but eleven. 
He has pra6bfed at the hofpital at Lyons, but, it is faid, with worfe fuccefs than at 
Paris. I am fcnfible he has got abundance of eticmies, which makes me very often 
queftion, what I may hear faid of him. Dr. Fagon,- the king’s phyfician, told Dr. 
Turnfort, when he went to prefent his bpok to him, that he had cut feven at Ver- 
failles, and that fix of them are alive, and as well as if never cut. The perlbn that 
died was fo diftempdred, that he was not expefted to live,* and it was thought, if he 
had not been cut, he had not lived fo long : the furgeons have a great mind to cry 
down the man, though they praQife his method. For Marfhal has fince cut alter 
Pere Jaque’s manner, only with this difference, that Marflial’s catheter was cannuhited. 
Le Rue, the fecond furgeon of the Charity hofpital cut after the old manner, at the 
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fame time when Marftial cut Pore Jaque’s w’ay, but had not fo good fuccefs as Marfhal 
had-; for all that Marlhal cut are alive and very well, w'hereas the other loft one or 
two of his number; befidcs, thofe that lived wore not fo foon cured, no, not by a 
month or fix weeks.” Thus far Mr. Probie. 

The pox here is the great bufinefs of tlie town ; a difeafe which in forae meafure 
hath contributed to the ruin of phyfic here, as in London. 'I'his fecret fervice hath 
introduced little contemptible animals of all forts into bufinefs, and hath given them 
occafion to infult families, after they had once the knowledge of ihefe misfortunes. 
And it is for this reafon the quacks here, as with us, do thrive vaftly into great riches 
beyond any of the phyficians, by treating privately thefe calamities. 

It was a pleafant diverfion to me to read upon the walls every where about the town, 
but more partic 5 larly in the Pauxbourgh of St. Germain, the quacks’ bills printed in 
great uncial letters. 

As, 

De par I’ordre du Roy. 

Remede infallible & commode pour la gerifon des maladies fecretes fans garder la 
chambre. 

‘ Another, 

. Par penniflion de Roy. 

Manniere tres alfee & tres fure pour guerir fans incommodite, & fans que perfone en 
appercoive, les maladies veneriennes, &c. 

Another, 

Par privilege du Roy. 

L'Antivenerien de medicin Indien, pour toutes les maladies venerlennes, telles quelles 
puiflent eftre, fans aucun retour, & fans garder la chambre. 11 eft tres commode 
& le plus agreable de monde. 

Another, 

Remede affure de Sieur de la Brune privilege du Roy, &c. fans qu’on foil contraint de 
garder la chambre, &c. 

By thefe bills it is evident, there is yet a certain modefty and decorum left in the 
concealing this difeafe, even amongft the French : they would be cured fecretiy, and 
as thouglt nothing were doing ; which thofe wretches highly promife. But this is that 
handle w hich gives thofe mean people an occafion to infult their reputation, and injure 
them ill (heir health for ever. 

Every body here puts their helping hand, and meddles with the cure of this difeafe, 
as apothecaries, barbers, women, and monks ; yet I did not find by all the inquiry I 
could make, that they had other remedies than we. Nay, there is fomething praclifed 
in the cure of this diftemper in England, which they at Paris know nothing of; but 
this old verfc forbids me to fay any thing further ; 

Artempudere proloqui, quam faHites. 

The apothecaries’ fiiops are neat enough, if they were but as well ftored with medi¬ 
cines ; and fome arc very finely adorned, and have an air of greatnefs, as that of Mon- 
fieur Geofferie, who has been provoft des merchands, in the Rue Burteb.ir, where 
the entry to the Bafle Cour.is a port-cochicr, with vafas of copper in the niclies of the 
windows; .within are rooms adorned with huge vafas and mortars of brafs, as well for 
fight,' as for ufe. The drugs and compofitions are kept in cabinets difpofed round the 
room. Alfo laboratories backwards in great perfedtion and neatnefs. I muft needs 
commend this gentleman for his civility towards me j and for his care in educating his 
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fon, who came over with Count Tallard, a moft hopeful and learned yoiin-r man» 
whom our fociety at Grelham-college, at my requeft, honoured with admitting him 
fellow, according to his deferts. 

I had the opportunity of converfing with many of the phyficians in this city; who 
all agree in the low condition atid difefteem it was in, from the boundlcfs confidence 
and intruding of quacks, women, and monks. Monfieur d’Achin, the late chief 
phyfician, has been ill thought on for taking money, and giving protedion to thefe 
fort of cattle; but the chief phyfician now, monfieur Fagon, is a man of great ho¬ 
nour and learning, and very defiroiis to promote the art. 

It is here as with us, feme pradife out of mere vanity, others to make a penny any 
way to get bread. The caufe of all this is, I think, the great confidence people have 
of their own Ikill, an arrogance without thinking. To pafs a judgfncnt upon cures, 
and the good and evil pradice of phyfic, without doubt is one of the niceil things, 
even to men of the faculty ; but a jury, that is, the very ordinary men in England, 
are fuffered now to undertake the queftion ; when I may truly fay, that I have ever 
found, no difparagement to them, the moll learned men of the nation, the molt mif. 
taken in thefe matters; and can it be otherwife in fo conjedural an art, when we 
ourfelves fcarcc know, when we have done ill or well. * 

Another caufe of the low efteem of phyfic here, are the forry fees that are given to 
phyficians; which makes that fcience not worth the application and ftudy. I’hc king 
indeed is very liberal, as in all things elfe, in his penfions to his chief phyfician, and 
gives his children good preferments. 

Alfo Mr. Burdelot, who is alfo well penfioned, and lodged at Verfailles, phyfician 
to the duchefs of Burgundy, a learned man; he is perfedly well Ikilled in the hiftory 
of phyfic; and we may fiiorlly (as he told me) exped from him, another fupplement 
to Vauder Linden, of many thoufaud volumes, which have efcaped that catalogue, 
and are not accounted for. 

Monfieur, and the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood, have their domeflic 
phyficians; fome of whom I knew, as Monfieur Arlot, Monfieur Minot, to the 
Frince of Conti, of my acquaintance formerly at Montpelier. The two Morins very 
learned men; alfo Monficui Grimodet, &c. 

Others have the pradice of nunneries and convents, which gives them bread; 
others have'parilhes; and fomc fuch fhifts they make; but all is wrong with them, 
and very little encouragement given to the faculty. 

April 14. 'rhe Prince of Conti font his gentleman and coach at midnight to fetch 
me to his fon, and to bring with me the late King Charles’s drops to give him. This 
was a very hafty call. I told the meffenger, I was the prince’s very humble forvant; 
but for any drops or other medicines I had brought nothing at all with me, and had 
ufed only fuch as I found in their fljops, for all the occafions I had had to ufe any. I de- 
fired he would tell him, that I was ready to confult with his phyficians upon his Ton’s 
ficknefs, if he pleafed to command me, but for coming upon any other account I de- 
fired to be excufed ; but I heard no more of the matter, and the young prince died. 
By this it is evident, there is as falfe a notion of phyfic in this country, as with us; 
and that it is here alfo thought a knack, more than a fcience or method; and little 
chimical toys, the bijous of quacks, are mightily in requ<?P. This herefy hath pof- 
fefled the moft thinking, as well as the ignorant part of mankind ; and for this w.e are 
beholden to the late vain expofitors of nature, who have mightily inveighed againft 
and undervalued the ancient Greek phyficians, in w'hofe works only tbis art i^ to be 
learnt, unlefs fingle perfons could live over as many ages, as thofe wife men did. 

L 2 Men 
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Men are apt to prefcribe to their phyfidan, before he can poflibly tell what he 
Ihall in his judgment think fitting to give; it is well if this was in negatives only j but 
they arc prejudiced by the impertinence of the agey and our men, who ought to coii- 
verl'e with the patient and his relations'with prognofti<:s only, which are the "honour of 
phyfic; and not play the philofopher by fanciful and precarious interpretations of the 
natures of difeafes and medicines, to gain a fort of credit with the ignorant; and fuch 
certainly are all thofe that have not ftudied phyfic thoroughly, and m earnelt. 

Thofe drops were defired of me by other perfons of quality, as the Princefs d’Efpi- 
noy, the Duchefs of Boullon, Monfieur Sefac, &c. and having bethought mylelf how 
my mafter, the late King Charles, had communicated them to me, and Ihewed me 
very obligingly the procefs himfelf, by carrying me alone with him into his elaboratory 
at Whitehall, wslijle it was diftilling: alfo Mr. Chevins another limeIhewed me the 
materials for the drops in his apartment newly brought in, in great quantity, that is, 
raw filk: I caufed the drops to be made here. Alfo I put Dr. Turnefort upon 
making of them ; which he did in periedtion, by diftilling the fineft raw filk he could 
get. For my part I was furprifed at the experiment often repeated, having never tried 
it before. One pound of raw filk yielded an incredible quantity of volatile fait, and in 
proportion the fineft* fpirit I ever tafted j and that which recommends it is, that it is 
when redified, of a far more plealant fmell, than that which comes from la! armpni- 
ac or hartlhorne; and the fait refined and cohobated with any well feented chemical 
oil, makes the king’s fait, as,it is ufed to be called. This my lord ambaffador gave me 
leave to prefent in his name; and the dodor now fupplies thofe which want. Silk, 
indeed is nothing elfe, but a dry jelly from the infed kind, and therefore very cordial 
and ftoraachic no doubt. The Arabians were wife, and knowing in the materia medica^ 
to have put it in their Alkermes. 

This inuft be faid for the honour of this king, that he has ever given great encou¬ 
ragements for ufeful difeoveries in all kinds, and particularly in phyfic. It is well 
known he bought the fecret of the jefuit’s powder, and made it public; as he lately did 
that of the hypococana. 

To conclude, it was my good fortune here to have a bundle of original papers of 
Sir Theodore Mayprne, and his friends, who correfponded with him, prefented me 
by the Reverend Dr. Wickar, Dean of Winchefter, who marrying his kinfwoman 
found them amongft other writings of law matters. 1 have not yet had the leifure to 
penife them, but thofe who know the worth of that great man, will defire they may 
be made public •, which if they are, they fliall come forth intire, and not difguifed, as 
fome of his other papers have been, to tne great detriment of phyfic j and 1 think it is 
the firfl: example of this nature, that pofthumous papers were ever abbreviated, and 
made what they never were before, an intire and full publication. 
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PREFACE. 

IT is a tttodern hiftory has any thing more curious to offer to the 

attention ol thfo progreis and rivalfliip of the French jnd Engliffi em¬ 

pires, from thf tt^ftl7oir Co|foerttothe revolution in France. In the rourfe of ihofe 
130 years, bo^'l>*Vf figured with a degree of fplendour that has attraSed the admiration 
of mankind. ' . I 

In proportkfltt ftJ the power, the wealth, and the refources of tllefe nations, is the in- 
tereft which the worjd in general takes in the maxims of politicaf oeconnmy by which 
they have been gpweradd. To examine how far the fyftqpi of that oeconomy has in¬ 
fluenced agiicuJjdfe, tnanUfadlure^Coramerce, and public felicity, is certainly an inquiry 
of no flight importance; and fo ni&y books have bqen compofed on the theory of thefe, 
that the pub% can. hardly think that time mifemployed which attempts to give the 
pradlice. * ' ■ , 

The furvey wliich 1 made, fOme years paft, of the agriculture of England and Ire¬ 
land (the minute#of ajhich I publiflied under the title of Tours), was fuch a ftep towards 
underlUnding’tJie ilai^oF our bufbandry as I fhall not prefutne to charadlerife} thi.re 
are but few of the European nations that do not read thefe 1 ours in their own lan¬ 
guage ; and notwithilant&igall their faults and deficiencies, it has been often regretted, 
that no fimilaJf d^ikHption m France could be reforted to either by the farmer or the 
politician. Indsfisd it could not but be lamented, that this vaft kingdom, which has fo 
much figured in luftory, Wtere like to remain another century unknown, with refpeft to 
ihuie circumffances'that are the objedfsof my inquiries. An hundred and thirty years 
have paffed, indudlng one of the moll aflive and confpicuous reigns upon record, in 
which the Frenth'powcr and refources, though mufh overftrained, were formidable to 
F urope. were that mwer and thofe refources founded on the permanent bafis 

of an enlightened agricultural Ihow for on the Bloin infecure fupport of manufadures 
and commerce? how for haWWimlth ahd p&srak Exterior fplendour, from whatever 
tauic they m^jhave Urifen, reflft^dhajdt itollhft the people the profperity they implied? 
very curious j yet refolded by thofe whofe political reveries arc 

fpun by theip j^fidtfs, cangbt flying tiAirled through Europe in poft- 

chaifes. A nfold .whdrie not pi^icatly wkb agriculture, knows not how to 

make thofe in^diri^I. he fcarcely the cirCumftanccs produflive 

of mil.ry, fria^ Uiofe Which a p<top%'in affertion that wi^^ 

appear par^itE^l, tO thofe fho .liaad latten^ ^fofely to ih^^bjcas. At the fame 
time, the meiw aglfo^hnrill, fott Ultiy ot nothing of the'CT- 

ncdion betwiWh'empire; of combi¬ 
nations that take place between operations apparently unimportant, and the^nefal in¬ 
to • teicll 
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tereft of the flate; combinations fo curious, as to convert, in fome cafes, well cultivated 
fields into fcenes of mifery, and accuracy of hufbandry into the parent of national weak- 
nefs. Thefe are lubjeflis that never will be underftood from the Ipeculations of the mere 
farmer, or the mere politician ; they demand a mixture of both; and the inveftiga- 
tion of a mind free from prejudice, particularly national prejudice; from the love of. 
fyftem, and of the vain theories that are to be found in the clofets of fpeculators alone. 
God forbid that I fliould be guilty of the vanity of fuppofing myfelf thus endowed!, I 
know too well the contrary; and have no other pretenfion to undertake fo arduous a 
work, than that of having reported the agriculture of England with fome little fuccefs. 
I'wenty year’s experience, fince that attempt, may make me hope to be not lefs qualified 
for fimilar exertions at prefent. 

The clouds that for four or five years paff, have indicated a change in the political 
fley of the French hemifphcre, and which have fince gathered to fo fingular a ilortn, 
have rendered it more intcrelHng to know what France was previoufly to any change. 
It would indeed have been matter of aftonifliment, if monarchy had rifen, and had let 
in that region, without the kingdom having had any examination profefledly agricultural. 

The candid reader will not cxpcdl, from the regifters of a traveller, that minute analyfis 
of common pradicil, which a man is enabled to give, who refides fome months, or 
years, confined to ohc fpot; twenty men, employed during twenty years, would not ef- 
fed it j and fuppofing it done, not one thoufandth part of their labours would be worth 
a perufal. Some finguIarlyTenlightened diftri£fs merit fuch attention: but the number 
of them, in any country is, inconftderablc; and the praftices that deferve fuch a ftudy, 
perhaps, Hill fewer: to know that unlightened praQiccs cxift, and want improvement, 
is the chief knowledge that is of ule to convey ; and this rather for the ilatefman than 
the farmer. No reader, if he knows any thing of my fuuation, will exped, in this work, 
what the advantages of rank and fortune are nccelTary to produce—of fuch I had none 
to exert, and could combat difficulties with no other arms than unremitted attention, 
and unabaling induftry. Had my aims been fcconded by that fuccefs in life, which 
gives energy to effort, and vigour to purfuit, the work would have been more worthy 
of the public eye ; but fuch fuccefs mull, in this kingdom, be fooiier looked for in any 
other path than that of the plough; non ullus aratro di^nus honosy was not more applh 
cable to a period of confufion and bloodflied at Rome, than to one of peace and luxury 
in England. 

One circumflance I may be allowed to mention, becaufe it will fhew, that whatever 
faults the enfuing pages contain, they do not flow from any prefumptive expedation of 
fuccefs \ a feeling that belongs to writers only, m.uch more popular than myfelf: when 
the publifher agreed to run the hazard of printing thefe papers, and fome progrefs 
being made in the journal, the whole MS. was put into the compoluor’s hand to be ex¬ 
amined, if there were a lufficit-ncy for a volume of Co fhccts; he foundenough prepared 
for the prefs to fill 140: and I affure the reader, that the fucceflive employment of 
ftriking out and mutilating more than the half of what 1 had written, was executed 
with more indifference than regret, even though it obliged me to exclude leveral chap¬ 
ters, upon which ,1 had taken confiderable pains. 'I'he puhlilher would have printed the 
whole; but whatever faults may be found with the author, he ought at lealt to be ex¬ 
empted from the imputatibn of an undue confidence in the public favour; fince, to 
expunge was undertaken as readily as to compofe. So much depended in the lecond 
part of the wj?rk on accurate figures, that I did not care to truft myfelf, but employed a 
fchoolnjaifter, who has the reputation of being a good arithmetician, for examining the 
calculations, and I hope he has not let any material errors efcape him. 


The 
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Th6 revolution in France was a hazardous and critical fubje£t, but too important to 
be negk'fted; the details I have given, and the reflections I have ventured will, I truft, 
be received with candour by thofe who confider how many^authors, of no inconfider- 
ab'ie ability and reputation, have failed on that difficult theme; the courfe I have fleer¬ 
ed is fo removed from extremes, that I can hardly hope for tl^e approbation of more 
than a few; and I may apply to myfelf, in this inflance, the words of Swift;—“ I have 
the ambition, common with other reafoners, to wifh at leaft that both parties may think 
me in the right; but if that is not to be hoped for, my next wifh fhould be, that both 
might think me in the wrong; whichl would underftand as anample juftification ofmyfelf, 
and a fure ground to believe that I have proceeded at leall with impartiality, and per¬ 
haps with truth/* 
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-ftiro to regifter the journey itfelf, or the 

it is a diary, under which head are to bo clafled all 
thofe I'^ten in the form of letters. The latter ufualiy falls into the 

fhape diftihiSl: fubjefis. Of the former method of compofing, almoft every 

book oSti^dlrii travels is an example. Of the latter, the admirable effays of my va¬ 
luable fri^ilr. Prpfeffor Symonds, upon Italian agriculture, are the moft perfect 
fpecinali^s., 

It is iiif' vejy tittle importance irfiat form is adopted by a man of real genius; he will 
make any form ufeful, and any information interefting. But for perfons of more mo¬ 
derate ttileats, it is, of confequence to confider the drcumftances for and againft both 
thefe Aode^i 

The jopi^l feiin hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree of credi¬ 
bility; and; of courfe, more weight, A traveller who thus regifters his obfervations is 
dc?te£t^: the moment he writes of things he has not feen. He is precluded from giving 
ftutlied or elaborate remarks upon infufBcient foundations: if he fees little he mult regif- 
ter little: if he has few good opportunities of. being well informed, the reader is en¬ 
abled to obferve it, and will be mduced to give no more credit to his relations than the 
fources,cf theni appear to deferve: if he paffes fo rapidly through a coijintry as necefla- 
rily to be no judge of what he fees, the reader knows it: if he dwells wng in places of 
little or no moment with private views or for private bufinefe, the circumllance is feen ; 
and thus the reader has the fatisfadion of being as fafe from impofition either defigned 
or involuntary, as the nature of the cafe will admit: all which advantages are wanted in 
the other Riiethod. 

But to balance them,-there are on the other hand fepe weighty inconveniences; 
among thefe riie principal is, the proliaaty to Jvhjtih a diary generally leads; the very 
mode of' ^vriiing almqll maliing it inevitable; Itnej^^i^y icaufes repetitious of the fame 
fubje£ts%s^(i:|^e'fa^3 ideas J'iand that furely in^ll be deenied no inconfiderable fault, 
when o«i8 manrwords to fay what mig^ Wbetter faid in a few. Another ca- 

pital obje^cktilfr, that wojeQs of iro^ilMce, in|l«M of being treated de fuite for illuf- 
tttPrion or cpithparifon, are give^ bjj fcraps as red^ycdi wilbout order, and without con- 
nedion.: a 5«o^ 3^hieh lellens thel'^ed; of iwritiog, aml^eftroys much of its utility. 

In of cOmpofihg elTays on the priiicipail objeds that have been obferved, that 
is, giving the "^efult of travels and not the travels themfelves, there is this obvious and 

great 
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great advantage, that tB^bjefts thus treated areJn as complete a Rate of combination 
and illuftration as the abilities of the author can make them; the matter comes with full 
force and effeft. Another admirable circumftance is brevity; for by the rejeftion of 
all ufelefs details, the reader has nothing befcffe him Ml w.hat .tends to the full explana¬ 
tion of the fubjeft: of the difad vantages, I need nol^feak; they are fuffidently noted 
by (hewing the benefits of the diary form j for proportiondbly to the benefits of the one, 
will clearly be the difadvantages of the other. 

After weighing the pour and the conire^ I think that it is not impraaicable in mype- 
culiar cafe to retain the benefits of both thefe 
With one leading and predominant oWeft in view, namely agriculture, I have con- 
ceived that I might throw each fubjeO: of it into difiin'fb chaptei s, retaining all the ad¬ 
vantages which arife from compofing the refult only of my travels. • 

At the fame time, that the reader may have whatever fatisfa^on flows from the (’•-'ry 
form, the obfervations which I made upon the face of the countries through which I 
pafled; and upon the manners, cufl:oms,. amufements, towns, roads, feats, &c. may, 
without injury, be given in a journal, and thus fatisfy the reader in all thofe points, 
with which he ought in candour to be made acquainted, for the reafons above intimated. 

It is upon this idea that I have reviewed my notes, and executed the work 1 now offer 
to the public. \ 

But travelling upon paper, as well as moving amongft rocks and rivers, hath its dif¬ 
ficulties. When I had traced my plan, and begun to work “po® I rejefted j without 
mercy, a variety of little circumftances relating to myfelf only, and of conver&tions 
with various perfons which I had thrown upon paper for the amufement of my family 
and intimate friends. For this I was remonflxated with by a perfon, of whofe judg¬ 
ment 1 think highly, as having abfolutely fpoiled my diary, by expunging the very paf- 
fages that would bed plcafe the mafs of common readers ; in a word, that I muft give 
up the journal plan entirely, or let it go as it was written.—-To treat the public like a 
friend, let them fee all, and truft to their candour for forgiving trifles. He reafoned 
thus: “ Depend on it, Young, that thofe notes you wrote at the moment, are more 
likely to pleafe than what you will now produce coolly, with the idea of reputation in 
your head: whatever you ftrike out will be what is moft interefting, for you will be 
guided by the importance of the fubjed; and believe me, it is not this confideration 
that pleafes fo much as a carelefs and eafy mode of thinking and writing, which every 
man exercifes moft when he does not compofe for the prefs. That I am right in this 
opinion you yourfelf afford a proof. Your tour of Ireland (he was pleafed to fay) is 
one of the beft accounts of a country I have read, yet it had no great fuccefs. Why ? 
becaufe the chief part of it is a farming diary, 'which', however valuable it may be to 
confult, nobody will read. If, therefore, you print your journal at all, print it fo as 
to be read; or rejed the method entirely, and confine yourfelf to fet diflcrtations; 
Remember the travels of Dr. — and Mrs. ——, from which it would be difficult to 
gather one fingle important idea, yet they were received with applaufe; nay, the baga¬ 
telles of amongft the Spanilh muleteers were read with avidity. 

The high opinion I have of the judgment of my friend, induced me to &llow his ad¬ 
vice ; in confequence of which, I venture to offer my itinerary to tM pulmc, juft as it 
was written on the fpot; requeffing my reader, if much fliould be fcuM of a trifling 
nature to pardon it, from a refledion, that the chief objed of my tra^ls^ to be found 
in another part of the work, to which he may at once have recourfe, if Be' tx^'td'attoad 
only to fubjeds of a more important charader. '' 

y* 
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THE (Ireight that feparates iltf her, from all the reft of the 

world, muft be crofted many ticaes]M|jg||fla tilHteUer eea^|» j^^rprifed at the fuddea 
and univerfal change that hfeiing at CsJa^ CElie feene, the people, 

the language, every objefb ‘jaim jfi t^fe circumftaneel ia there is ntoft 

refemblance, a dircriminttiiig| ^e difficulty in difcGvering marks d dftlinflion. 

Ihe noble improvement If r tipiai worked by Monf. Mouron of this town, oc> 
cafioned my acqdaintafXce fdin^dtpitfill^ that gentleman} and I bad found him too 
u til informed, U]0on various implant pot to renew it Rdth pleafure. 1 fpent 

an agieeable and inftru^c evemns lU bis houfe^iei-o-i 65 miles. 

Ihe lytb. Nine hours rpllhift i^smcbor had fo fatigued my mare, that I thought it 
neceftary for her to reft one day; hut this morning 1 ^ Calais. For a few miiei> the 
country refembles parts of Norfolk and Suffolk; gentle hills, with fome inclofurcs 
around the houfes in the vales, and a diftant range of wood. The^ country is the fame 
to Boulogne. Towards thgt tOwi^ X was pleafed to find many feats belonging to people 
who reitde theise* H^w often are falie ideas conceived from reading and repot t! I 
imagined tbatdjdbbdy but jknners and labourers in France lived in the country; and 
the iirft ride t nmefo that idngdom ffiews me many country feats. The road excellent. 

Boulo|^e is notlkh ugly t^wn and from the ramparts of the upper part the view is 
beautifol, thoujgh low water in the river would not let me fee it to advantage. It is well 
known that this place has long been the refprt of great numba’s of perfons from Eng¬ 
land, whofe misfortunes hi trade, or extravsgance m ]ifp,haTe made a refidenoe abroad 
more agreeable tlnm at home. It is eafy to rap|>ofe that they here find a level of focicty 
that tempte them to herd in the fame place. Certuoly it is not chcapnefr, for it is 
rather dear. The mixture of French and Englifh wothen ipakes an odd appearance in 
the ftreetS} the latter are dreffed in their own fiaffiion; but )the French h^ds are all 
without h^. witi\,clofe caps, axid the body covered wit^ alfiflg cloak that reaches to 
the feet. ^ The town has the appearance of being fiouriihiog: tM buildings good, and 
in repair, with fome modem ones; perhaps^ fore a teft of |tfofp«ritY'as any other. 
They an$ raiftnk alfo a new church, on r Wge and expeaft#^sit|R* ’ The, on the 
whole is Sxotyffl^the environs pleaiingv and the fea-fhore it k mnd cd* fotn fund as 
far as the ti|d^ reaches. The bi|^ hmd adjmning is worth viewixxg by thole who have 
not already feen the petriheation of clay; it is found in the ftony and ari^Oedus ftatc, 
juft as I defiaibed at Harwich. ("Anitdtj^ Ap-k^rcy vol. si. p miles. 

The 18tb« The view of Boulogne4^‘m the other fide, at the dil^ce of %^iie is a 
plcafing landfoape; the river mtandetd in the vale,, and ^eads ifth ftb® |!fa^h finder the 
town, juft bifore ft,ftdis into the fra,, whiiph opens between two higpr lands, one of which 
backs the fown. The view Wants only wood; had more, foncy could 

icai cely paint a more agreeable foenp. The chujQlb^!|n||Rn^ iuclofrd, and (omc 
parts ftrongjy refrmbling England. I^me fine n|rit$^,Rbp\}t ^nbrie, 1^ fcvei il 
chateaus. JUnx not profeOp^.jUi rhh dnuy'On hmjl^ry/iik^t mnft juft obfrllle, that 
it IS to the foft a^d as^ #*4 yellow with weeds, 

yet all fum^r ffalfowed with loft attention. On the huls, which arc at no great dif- 
taiice fecrrnrt’iv.y.'ea, the trees turn their heads from it, fhorn of their foliage : it is not 
therefore to the S. W. alone that we fhould attribute this effect. If the French have 
.foaiidry to flievv. us, they have roads; nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in 
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more garden order, if I may ufe the expreflion, than that which paffes through a fine 
wood of Monf. Neuvillier’s j and indeed for the whole way from Samer it is wonder¬ 
fully formed : a vaft caufeway, with*hills cut to level vales; which would fill me with 
admiration, if I had known nothing of thtt abominable corvies^ that make me cotnmife- 
rate the opprcffed farmers, from whole tiiorted labour, this magnificence has been 
wrung. Women gathering grafs and weeds hand in the woods for their cows is a 
trait of poverty. * 

Pafs iurberries^ near Montreuil, likethofe at Newbury. The walk round the ramparts 
of that town is pretty: the little gardens in the baftions below are Angular. The place 
h;;s many Englifh; for what purpofe not eafy tb^dlicdve, for it is unenlivened by thofe 
circum (lances that render towns pleafant. In a fliort converfation with an Englifli fa¬ 
mily returning home, the lady, who is young, and I conjefture agreeable, aflured me I 
ffould find the court of Verfailles amazingly fplendid. Oh 1 how (he loved France!— 
and Ihouid regret going to England if (he did not expcfl foon to return. As (he had 
eroded the kingdom of France, I afked her what part of it pleafed her beft; theanfwer. 
was, fuch as a pair of pretty lips would be fure to utter, “ Oh ! Paris and Verfailles.” 

Her hulband, who is not fo young, faid “ Touraine.” It is probable, that a farmer 
is much more likely to agree with the fentiments of the hufband thau of the lady, not- 
wiihftanding her charms.——24 miles. ^ 

The 19th. Dined, or rather ftarved at Bernay, where for the firft time f met with 
that wine of whofe ill fame I had heard fo much in Englaifd, that of being woife than 
fmall beer. No fcattered farm-houfe in this part of Picardy, all bdng colfe&ed in vil¬ 
lages, which is as unfortunate for the beauty of a country, as it is inconvenient to its cul¬ 
tivation. To Abbeville, unple^ant, nearly flat; and though there are many and great 
woods, yet they are uninterefting. Pafs the new chalk chateau of Monf. St. Maritan, 
who, had he been in England, would not have built a houfe in that fituation, nor have 
projeded his walls like thofe of an alms-houfe. 

Abbeville is faid to contain 22,000 fouls; it is old, and difagreeably built; many of 
the houfes of wood, with a greater air of antiquity than I remember to have feen; their 
brethren in England have been long ago demoliihed. Viewed the manufadure of Van 
Robais, which was eftablifhed by Louis XIV. and of which Voltaire and others have 
fpoken fo much. I had many enquiries concerning wool and woollens to make here; 
and, in converfation with the manufadfurers, found them great politicians, condemning 
with violence the new commercial treaty with England.--—30 miles. 

I'he 21YI. It is the fame flat and unpleafing country to Flixcourt.-15 miles. 

The 2;d. Poverty and poor crops to Amiens; women are now ploughing with a 
pair of horfes to fow barley. The difference of the cuftoms of the two nations is in 
nothing more ftidking than in the labours of the fex ; in England, it is very little that 
they will do in the fields except to glean and to make hay; the firft is a party of pilfer¬ 
ing, and the fecond of pleafurein France, they plough and fill the dung cart. Lom¬ 
bardy poplars feem to have been introduojd here about the fame time as m England. 

Picquigny has been the feene of R remarkable tranfadHon, that does great honour to the 
tolerating I'pirit of ,the French nation. Monf. Colmar, a Jew, bought the feignory and 
eftate, including the vifeounty of Amiens, of the Duke of Chaulnes, by virtue of 
which he appoints the canons of the cathedral of Amiens. The bi(hopHTefi(ted his no¬ 
mination, and it was carried by appeal to the parliament of Paris, whora^iaafee was in 
favour of Monf. Colmar. The immediate feignory of Picquigny, but without itsde- 
pendancies, is refold to the Count d’AFtqili 
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At Amiens, view the cathedral, faidto be built by the EngHrti; it is very large, and 
beautifully light and decorated. I’hey are fitting it up in black drapery, and a great ca¬ 
nopy, with illuminations for the burial of the Prince de Tingry, colonel of the regiment 
of cavalry, whofe ftation is here. To view this was an objed among the people, and 
crouds were at each door. I was refufed entrance, but fome officers being admitted, 
gave orders that an Knglifh gentleman without ffiould be let in, and I was called back 
from fome dirtance and defired very politely to enter, as they did not know at firft 
that I was an Englifhman. Thefe are but trifles, but they (hew liberality, and it is fair 
to report them. If an Englifhman receives attention in France, becaufe he is an Engliflj- 
man, what return ought to* be made to a Frenchman in England, is fufficiently obvious. 
The chateau d'eau, or machine for fupplying Amiens with water, is worth viewing ; 
but plates only could give an idea of it. The town abounds with woollen raanutadures. 

I converfed with feveral mafte*^, who united entiroly with thefe of Abbeville in con¬ 
demning the treaty of commerce.———15 miles. 

1 he 23d. To Bretuil the country is diverfifi;ud, woeds every where in fight the whole 
joumey. y. a i miles. 

The 24th. A flat and uninterefting chalky country copilnues almoft to Clermont; 
where it improves; is hilly and has wood. The view of the town, as foon as the dale 
V feeti, with the Dujtc of Fitzjames’s plantation >r, is pretty.— 24 miles. 

The 25th. The environs of Clermont are piaurcfque. The hills about Liancourt 
are pretty \ and fpread witba fort of cultivation I had never feen before, a mixture of 
vineyard ffor here the vines firft appear), garden and corn. A piece of wheat; a ferap 
of lucerne; a patch of clover or vetches} a bit of vines ; with cherry, and other fruit- 
trees fcattered among all, and the whole cultivated with the fpade: it makes a pretty 
appearance, but muft form a poor fyftem of trifling. 

Chantilly !—magnificence is its reigning charader; it is never loft. There is not 
tafte or beauty enough to foften it into milder features: all but the chateau is great; 
and there is fomething impofing in that; except the gallery of the Great Conde’s bat¬ 
tle, and the cabinet of natural hiftory which is rich in very fine fpecimens, moft ad- 
vantageoufly arranged, it contains nothing that demands particular notice j nor is 
there one room which in England would be called large. The ftable is truly great, 
and exceeds very much indeed any thing of the kind 1 had ever feen. It is five hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet long, and forty broad, and is foraetimes filled with two hundred 
and forty Engliflt horfes. I had been fo accu Homed to the imitation in water, of the 
waving and irregular lines of nature, that I came to Chantilly prepoffeffed againft the 
idea of a canal: but the view of one here is ftriking, and had the effedl which mag¬ 
nificent fcencs imprefs. It arifes from extent, and from the right lines of the water 
uniting with the regularity of the objeds in view. It is Lord Kaimes, I :hink, who 
fays, that the pan of the garden contiguous to the houfe Ihould partake of the regu¬ 
larity of the building; with much magnificence about a place, this is almoft unavoida¬ 
ble. The effed here, however, is leffened by the parterre before the callle, in which 
the divifions and the diminutive jets*d'cau are not of a fize to correfpond with the 
magnificence of the canal. The menagerie is very pretty, and exibits a prodigious 
vanety of domeftic poultry, from all parts of the world; one of the beft objects to 
which a ;nen^erie can bfe applied; thefe, and the Corfican ftag, had all my attention. 
The hamea);’Contains an imitation of an Engliih garden; the tafte is but juft introdu- 
duced into France, fo that it will not ftand a critical examination. The moft Engliih 
ideal faw is the lawn in firont of the ftablet^ it is large, of a good verdure, and well 
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kept; proving clearly that they may have as fine lawns in the north of France as in 
England. The labyrinth is the only complete one I have feen, and I have no incli¬ 
nation to fee another: it is in gardening what a rebus is in poetry. In the Sylvae 
are many very fine and fcarce plants. I wilh thofe perfons who view Chantilly, and 
are fond of fine trees, would not forget to alk for the great beech; this is the fined 
I ever faw j ftrait as an arrow, and, as I guefs, not lefs than eighty or ninety feet high; 
forty feet to the firft branch; and twelve feet diameter at five from the ground. It 
is in all refpefts one of the fined trees that can any where be met with. Two others 
are near it, but not equal to this fuperb one. The foreft around Chantilly, belonging 
to the Prince of Conde, is immenfe, fpreading far and wide ; the Paris road croflbs 
it for ten nvles, which is its lead extent. They fay the capitainerie, or paramount- 
fliip, is .ibove CO'? hundred • in c’’-cunifercnce. I'hatis to fay, all the inhabitants 
for that extei.. a-'e peU^ied with gam", w-'^ out permiffion to dedroy it, in order to 
give one man cl’verfi'm. Oiig >.oi ihc-': r miaincrins t<' be extirpated ? 

At Luzarcix, fo . that ' tre, a illoe*'., wt nla f avel no further; French 
ftables, which are covered duri)/- nills, and th •lareleflht o. garcjnns d'ecuries, an exe- 
cr'>b’'' fet of vermin, had given i’“r ''cld. 1 'crefo.e left h 'r to fend for from Paris, 
and went thithcT pod; by wliich expejime^t * found that ding in France is much 
worfe, and even, upon the de;..rer than in England, filing in a pod-chaife 1 

travelled to Paris, •'.s other travelltrs in pod- ..nai''2s do, that is to Ly, knowing little or 
nothing. The lad ten miles I w^s eagerly on the watch for that throng of carriages 
v?hich near London impede the traveller. I watched in vain; for the road, quite to 
the gates, is, on comparifon, a perfeft defert. So many great roads join here, that 
I fuppofe this mud be accidental. The entrance has nothing magnificent j ill built 
and dirty. To get to the Rue de Varenne Fauxbourgh St. Germain, I had the whole 
city to crofs, and pafled it by narrow, ogly, and cronded dreets. 

At the hotel de la Rochefoucauld 1 found the Duke of I.iancourt and his fons, the 
Count de la Rochefoucald, and the Count Alexander, with my excellent friend Mon- 
fieur de I,azowlki, all of whom I had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk. They in- 
troduced me to the Duchefs D’Ediffac, mother of the Duke of Liancourt, and to the 
Dochefs of 1 iancourt. The agreeable reception and friendly attentions I met with from 
all this liberal family were well calculated to give me the mod favourable imprefliou 
42 miles. 

The 26th. So ftiort a ‘’me had 1 pafled before in France, that the feene is totally 
new to me. Till we have been accuftomed to travelling, we have a propenfity to 
dare at and admire every th’ng— *0 be on fear^h for novelty, even in circumdan- 
ces in which it is ridiculous to looi for it. i have b'^en upon the full filly gape to 
find out ciiings that I had not found before, as if a dreet in Paris could be coinpofed of 
any thing but boui or houfes formed of any thing but frick )r done—or that the 
people in them, not being Englifh. would be walking on their heads. I fliall fhake 
off this folly as fad as I can, ana bend my attention to mark the charafter and difpo- 
fition of the nation. Such views naturally lead us to catch the little circumftances 
•which fometimes exprefs them ; not an eafy talk, but fubjeQ: to many errors. 

I have only one day to pafe at Paris, and that is taken up with buying neceffaries. 
At Calais my abundant care produced the inconvenience it vfas meant to avoid; I was 
afraid of lofing my trunk, by leaving it a: Deffein’s for the diligence T^S^'fent it to 
M. Mouron’s.—The confequence is, that it is not to be found at P^, and its 
contents arc to be bought again before I can leave this city on our journey to the Pyre¬ 
nees. I believe it may be received as a maxim, that a traveller Ihould always trud 
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his baggage to the common voitures of the country, without any extraordinary precau¬ 
tions. 

After a rapid excurfion, with my friend Lazowflii, to fee many things, but too 
haftily to form any correct idea, fpent the evening at his brother’s, where I had the 
pleafure of meeting Monf. d.; BrouiTonet, fecrcrary to the royal fociety of agriculture, 
andMonf. Dehnarct, both of the academy of fciences. As Moniieur Lazo'vflci is well 
informed in the nianui'aftures of France, in the police of which he enjoys a poft of 
conhderation, and as the other gentlemen have paid much attention to agriculture, 
the converfalion was in no flight degree inftruclive, and I regretted that a very 
early departure from Paris would not let me proniifc myfelf a further enjoyment 
fo congenial with my feelings, as the company of men, whofe converfation (hewed a 
marked attention to objects of national importance. On the breaking up of the party, 
went with Count Alexander de la Rochefoucauld poll to Verfailles, to be prefent at 
the fete of the day following (Whitfunday). Slept at the Duke do Liancourt’s hotel. 

The 27 th. Breakfafted with him at his apartments in the palace, which are annexed 
to his nfTicc of grand mailer of the wardrobe, one of the principal in the court of 
France.—Hero I found the duke furroimdcd by a circle of noblemen, among whom 
was the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, well known for his attention to natural hillory ; I 
was introduced to him, as he is going to B ignere de Luchon in the P)renees, whore 1 
am to have the honour of being in his party. 

The ceremony of the day was, the king’s inverting the Duke of Borri, fon of the 
Count D’Artois, with the cordon blue. The queen’s band was in the chapel where 
the ceremony was performed, but the mufical cfi'ecl was thin and weak. During the 
fervice the king was feated between his .two brothers, and feemed by his carriage and 
inattention to wifli himfelf a hunting. lie would certainly have been as well employed 
as in Itearing afterwards from his throne a feudal oath of chivalry, I fuppofe, or Ibme 
fuch nonfenfe, adminiftered to a boy of ten years old. Seeing ft) much pompous 
folly I imagined it was the dauphin, and alked a lady of fafliion near me; at which (he 
laughed in my face, as if I had been guilty of the moft egregious idiotifm : nothing 
could be done in a worfe manner; for tlie (lifling of her expreflion only marked it 
the more. I applied to Monf. de la Rochelbucauld to learn what grofs al firdity 1 had 
been guilty of Co unwittingly; when, Ibrfooth, it was becaufe dauphin, as all the 
world knows in France, has iha cordon blue put around him as (bon as he is born. So 
unpardonable was it for a foreigner to be ignorant of fuch an important part of 
French hirtory, as that of giving a babe a blue (lobbering bib inftead of a white one! 

After this ceremony was fmilhed, the king and the knights walked in a fort of pro- 
ceflion to a fmall apartment in which he dined, faluting the queen as they paflTcd. 

There appearetl to be more eafe and (amiliarify than form in this part of the cere¬ 
mony ; her majerty, who, by the way, is the moft beautiful woman I faw to-day, re¬ 
ceived them with a variety of exprelfion. On fomc (he fmiled ; to others (lie talked ; 
a (ew feemed to have the honour of being more in her intimacy. Her return to fome 
was formal, and to others dirttmt. I'o the gallant Suffrein it was refpe£lful and be¬ 
nign. The ceremony of the king’s dining .in public is more, odd than fplendid. The 
queen fat by him with a cover before her, but ate nothing ; converfing with the duke 
of Orleans, and the DukeR)f Liancourt, who Itood behind her chair. • To me it would 
have been ajiroft uncomfortable meal, and were I a fovereign, 1 would fweep away 
thrcc-fourtKs of thefe flupid forms; if kings do not dine like other people, they lofe 
much of the pleafure of life; their (lation is very well calculated to deprive them of 
much, and they fubniit to nonfcnfical cuftoras, the foie tendency of which is to leflTen 
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the remainder. The only comfortable or amufing dinner is a table of ten or twelve 
covers for the people whom they like; travellers tell us that this was the mode of the 
late King of Pruffia, who knew the value of life too well to facrifice it to empty forms 
on one hand, or to a monadic rcferve on the other. 

The palace of Verfailles, one of theobjefts of which report bad given me the greatefl: 
cxpeftation, is not in the leaft ftriking ; 1 view it without emotion ; the impredion it 
makes is nothing. What can compenfate the want of unity ? From whatever point 
viewed, it appears an affemblage of buildings; a fplendid quarter of a f'nvn, but not 
a fine edifice ; an objeftion from which the garden front is not free, th.iugh bv far the- 
moft beautiful.—The great gallery is the fineft room I have feen ; the other apartments 
are nothing; but the piftures and Itatues are well known to be a capital collection. 
'I'he whole palace, except the chapel, feeins to be open to all the world : we pu'hed 
through an amazing croud of all Ibrts of people to lee the proceflion, many of them not 
very well drclTed, whence it appears, that no quellions are alked. J 5 ut the officer at 
the door of the apartment in which the king dino^l, made a diftinftion, and wouht 
not permit all to enter promifcuoufly. 

Travellers fpeak much, even very late ones, of the remarkable interefi the French 
take in all that perfonally concerns their king, (hewing by the cagernefs of their atten¬ 
tion not curiofity only, but love. Where, how, and in whom thofc gentlemen dif- 
covered this I know not.—It is eh her inifreprcfontation, or the people arc changed in a 
few years more than is credible. Dine at Paris, and in the Evening the Duchefs of I.i. 
ancourt, who feems to be one of the bed; of women, carried me to the opera at St. 
Cloud, where alfo we viewed the palace which the queert is building ; it is large, but 
there is much-in the front that does not pleafe me.--—20 miles. 

The 28th. Finding my mare fufficiontly recovered for a journey, a point of impor¬ 
tance to a traveller fo weak in cavalry as ntyfclf, 1 left Paris, accompanying the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld and my friend Lazowfki, and commencing a journey that is to 
crofs the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees. I'he road to Orleans is one of the greated: 
that leads from Paris; I expeded, tlierefore, to have iny former impreffion of the little 
traffic near that city removed ; but on the contrary it was confirmed ; it is a defert 
compared with thofe around l.ondon. In ten niilcs we met not one ftage or diligence; 
only two meflageries, and very few chaife.s; not a tenth of what would have been met 
had wed>een leaving I.ondon at the fame hour. Knowing how great, rich, and im¬ 
portant a city Paris is, this rircumflance perplexes me much. Should it afterwards be 
confirmed, conclufions in abundance are to be drawn. 

For a few miles, the feene is every where fcattcred with the (hafts of quarries, the flone 
drawn up by lanthorn wheels of a great diameter. The country divcTfified ; and its 
greateft want to pkafe the eye is a river; woods generally in view; the proportion of 
the French territory coveretl by this produdion lor want of coals, muft be prodigious, 
for it has been the fame all the way from Calais, j'lt Arpajon, the Marcchal Duke 
de Mouchy has a (mall houfe, which has nothing to recommend it.-20 miles. 

The -zqth. To Eltampsis partly through a flat country, the beginning of the fa¬ 
mous Pays de Beaucc. 'I'o Toury, flat and difagreeable, only two or. three gentle¬ 
men’s feats in fight.-31 miles. 

The 30th. One univerlal flat, uninclofed, itninterefting, and even tedious,'thoup-h 
fmall towns and villages are every where in fight; the features that might compound 
a landfcape are not brought togetlier. This Pays de Beauce contains, by reputation, 
the cream of French huihandrv ; the foil excellent; but the management all fallbw. 

Pafs 
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Pafs through part of the foreft of -Orleans belonging to the duke of that name; it is 
one of the largeft in France. 

From the fteeple of the cathedral at Orleans, the profpefl: is very fine. The town 
large, and its fuburbs, of fingle ftreets, extend near a kague. The vaft range of 
country, that fpreads on every fide, is an unbounded plain, through which the mag¬ 
nificent Loire bends his ftatcly way, in fight for fourteen leagues; the whole fcatter^ 
with rich meadows, vineyards, gardens, and forefts. The population muft be very 
great; for, befide the city, which contains near forty thoufand people, the number 
of fmaller towns and villages ftrewed thickly over the plain is fuch as to render the 
whole fcene animated. The cathedral, from which we had this noble profpeft, is a 
fine building, the choir raifed by Henry IV. The new church is a pleafing edifice j 
the bridge a noble flruaure of (tone, and the firft experiment of the flat arch made in 
France, where it is now fo fafliionable. It contains nine, and is four hundred and ten 
feet long, and forty-five wide. To hear fome Engliflimen talk, one would fuppofe 
there was not a fine bridge in all France; not the firft, nor the laft error I hope that 
travelling will remove. There are many barges and boats at the quay, built upon the 
river in the Bourbonnois, &c. loaded with wood, brandy, wine, and other goods; on 
arriving at Nantes, the veffels are broken up and fold with the cargo. Great numbers 
built with fpruce.fir, A boat goes from hence to that city, when demanded by fix 
paflcngers, each paying a louis-d’or: they lie on ftiore eveiy night, and reach Nantes in 
four days and an half. The principal ftreet leading to the bridge is a fine one all bufy 
and alive, for the trade is briik here. Admire the fine acacias fcattered about the 
town.——20 miles. 

The 31ft. On leaving it, enter foon the miferable province of Sologne, which the 
French writers call the trifte Sologne. Through all this country they have had fevere 
fpring frofts, for the leaves of the walnuts are black and cut off. 1 Ihould not have ex- 
peded this unequivocal mark of a bad climate after paffing the Loire. To La Fertc 
I.owendahl, a dead flat of hungry fand gravel, with much heath. The poor people, 
who cultivate the foil here, are metayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to ftock it; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and feed, and he and his 
tenant divide the produce ; a miferable fyftem, that perpetuates poverty and excludes 
inftriidion. At La Fertc is a handfome chateau of the Marquis de Coix, with feveral 
canals, and a great command of water. To Nonant-le-Fuzelier, a ftrange mixture of 
land and water. Much inclofed, and the houfes and cottages of wood filled between 
the ftuds with clay or bricks, and covered not with Hate but tile, with fome barns 
boarded like thofe in Sufiblk—rows of pollards in fome of the hedges; an excellent 
road of fand ; the general features of a woodland country ; all combined to give a 
ilrong refemblance to many parts of England ; but the hulbandry is fo little like that 
of England, that the leaft attention to it deftroyed every notion of fimilarity.—27 
miles. 

June 1. The fame wretched country continues to La Loge j the fields are feenes of 
pitiable management, as the houfes are of mifery. Yet all this country highly improvea- 
ble, if they knew what to do with it: the property, perhaps, of fome of thefe glittering 
beings, who figured in the proceflion the other day at Verfailles. Heaven grant me pa¬ 
tience while/I fee a country thus neglefted—and forgive me the oaths I fwear at the ab- 
fence and ignorance of the pofl'eflfors.—Enter the generality of Bourges, and foon after 
a foreft of oak belonging to the Count d’Artois ; the trees are dying at top, before 
they attain any fuse. There the miferable Sologne ends; the firft view of Verfon and 
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its vicinity is fine. A noble vale fpreads at your feet, through which the river Cheere 
leads, feen in feveral places to the diflance of fome leagues; a bright fun burniflied 
the water, like a firing of lakes aniidfi the fliade of a vafi woodland. See liourccs to 
the left.-18 miles. 

The 2d. Pals the rivers Cheere and Lave; the bridges well built; the ftream fine 
and with the wood, buildings, boats, and adjoining hills, form an animated fcene! 
Several new houfes, and buildings of good fione in Verfon j the place appears thriving* 
and doubtlefs owes much to the navigation. We are now in Bcrri, a province go! 
verned by a provincial aflembly, confequently the roads good, and made without cor- 
vees. Vatan is a little town that fublifts chiefly by fpinnlng. We drank there excel¬ 
lent Sancere wine, of a deep colour, rich flavour, and good body, 2cs. the bottle • 
but in the country ten. An extenfive profpett: before we arrived at Chg^cauroux where 
we viewed the manufaftures.-40 miles. 

The 3d. Within about three miles of i^\rgerton come upon a fine fcene, beautiful 
yet with bold features; a narrow vale bounded on every fide with hills, covered with 
wood, all of which are immediately under the eye, without a level acre, except the 
bottom of the vale, through which a river flows, by an old caftle piaurefquely^^fitua- 
ted to the right; and to the left, a tower rifing out of a wood. ^ 

At Argenton, walk up a rock that hangs almoft over the town. It is a delicious 
fcene. A natural ledge of perpendicular rock puflies forward abruptly over the vale 
which is half a mile broad, and two or three long: at one end clofed by hills and at 
the other filled by the town with vineyards rifing above it ;’the furrounding fcene that 
hems in the vale is high enough for relief; vineyards, rocks or hills covered with 
wood. The vale cut into inclofures of a lovely verdure, and a fine river winds 
through it, with an outline that leaves nothing to wilh. The venerable frair- 
ments of a caftlc’s ruins, near the point of view, are well adapted to awaken reflec¬ 
tions on the triumph of the arts of peace over the barbarous ravages of the feudal ages' 
when every clafs of fociety was involved in commotion, and the lower ranks vTere 
worfe flaves than at prefent. 

The general face of the country, from Verfon to Argenton, is an uninterefting flat 
with many heaths of ling. No appearance of population, and oven towns are thin 
The hufbandr) poor and miferable. By th§ circumfiances to which I could give atten* 
tion I conceive them to be honeft and induftrious; they feem clean; are civil and have 
good countenance. They appear to me as if they would improve their country if thev 
formed the part of a fyftein, the principles of which tended to national profperity •! 18 


u Pafsan inclofed country, which would have a better appearance if the oaks 

had not loft their foliage by infeds, whofe webs hang over the buds. They are but now 
coming into leaf again. Crofs a ftream which feparates Berri from La Marche • chef 
nuts appear at the fame tiirie j they are fpread over all the fields, and yield the food of 
the poor A vanety of hill and dale, with fine woods, but little figns of population. 
Lizards for the alfo. rhe-re feems a conneaion relative to climate between 

the chefnuts and thefe harmlefs animals. They arc very numerous, and fome of them 
near a foot long. Sleep at La Ville an Brun_24 miles. 

The 5th. The country improves in beauty greatly; pafst^valc, tvhere a caufeway 
ftops the xvater ofji fmall rivulet ^d fwells it into a lake, that forms one feature of I 
delicious fcene. 1 he indented outlines and the fwells inai-gined with wood are beautiftil • 
the hills on every fide in unifon; one now covered with ling the prophetic eye of tSle 

may 
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may imagine lawn. Nothing is wanted to render the fcene a garden, but to clear away 
rubbifli. 

The general face of the country, for i6 miles, by far the mod beautiful I have feen 
in France; it is tliickly inclofed, and full of wood; the umbrageous foliage of the 
chefnuts gives the fame beautiful verdure to the hills, as watered meadows (feen for the 
fird time to day) to the vales. Diftant mountainous ridges form the back ground, and 
make the whole interefting. The declivity of country, as we go down to'Baflies, offers 
a beautiful view; and the approach to the town prefents a landfcapc fancifully grouped 
of rock, and wood, and water. To Limoge, pafs another artificial lake between culti* 
vated ills ; beyond are wilder heights, but mixed with plcafant vales; ftill another lake 
mure beautiful than the former, with a fine accompaniment of w'ood; acrofs a moun* 
t.iin of chefnut copfe, which commands a fcene of a character different from any I have 
view ed either in France or England, a great range of hill aitd dale all covered with foreft, 
and bounded by diflant mountains. Not a veflige of any human, refidence; no village; 
no houfe or hut, no fmokc to raife the idea of a peopled country ; an American fcene ; 
wild enough for the tomohawk of the favage. Stop at an execrable auberge, called 
Maifon Rouge, where we intended to fleep; but, on examination, found every appear¬ 
ance fo forbidding, and fo beggarly an account of a larder, that we paffed on to Limoge. 
The roads through all this country are truly noble, far beyond any thing I have feen 
in France or elfewhere.- 44 miles. 

The 6th. View Limoge,. and examine its manufaftures. It was certainly a Roman 
ftation, and fome traces of its antiquity are flill remaining. It is ill built, with narrow 
and crooked ftreets, the houfes high and difagreeable. They are ralfed of granite, or 
wood with lath and plaifter, which faves lime, an expenfive article here, being brought 
from a diftance of twelve leagues; the roofs are of pantiles, with projeding eaves, and 
almofl flat; a fure proof we have quitted the region of heavy fnows. The beft of their 
public works is a noble fountain, the water conduded three quarters of a league by an 
arched aquedudf, brought under the bed of a rock 60 feet deep to the higheft fpot in 
the town, where it falls into a bafon fifteen feet diameter, cut out of one piece of granite; 
thence the water is let into refervoirs, clofed by fluices, which are opened for watering 
the ftreets, or in cafe of fires. 

The cathedral is ancient, and the roof of ftonc ; there are fome arabefquc ornaments 
cut in ftone, as light, airy, and elegant as any modern houfe can boaft, whofc decorations 
are in the fame taftc. 

The prefent biChop has ereded a large and hanufome palace, and his garden is the 
fineft objed to be feen at Limoge, for it commands a landfcape hardly to be equalled for 
beauty: it would be idle to give any other defeription than juft enough to induce tra¬ 
vellers to view it. A river winds through a vale, furroundw by hills that prefent the 
gayeft and moft animated aflemblage of villas, farms, vines, hanging meadows, and chef- 
nuts blended fo fortunately as to compofe a fcene truly fmilihg. This bifliop is a friend 
of the Count de la Rochefoucauld’s family; he invited us to dine, and gave us a very 
handfome entertainment. Lord Macartney, when a prifoner in France, after the Gre¬ 
nades were taken, fpent fome time with him; there was an inftance of French politenefs 
(hewn to his lordlhip, that marks the urbanity of this people. The order came from 
court to fmg Te Deum on the very day that Lord Macartney was to arrive. Conceiving 
that the’public demonftrations of joy for a viftory that brought his noble gueft a pri¬ 
foner, might be perfonally unpleafant to him, the bifliop propofed to the intendant to 
poftpone the ceremony for a few days, ia order that he might not meet it fo abruptly; 
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this was inflantly acceded to, and conduced in fuch a manner afterwards as to mark 
as much attention to Lord Macartney’s feelings as to their own. The bifhop told 
me, that Lord Macartney fpoke French better than he couUl have conceived pof- 
fible for a foreigner, had he not heard him j better than many well educated French¬ 
men. ' 

The poftof intendant here was rendered celebrated by being filled by that friend of 
mankind, Turgot, whofe well earned reputation in this province placed him at the head 
of the French finances, as may be very agreeably learned, in that produdion of equal 
truth and elegance, his life by the Marquis of Condorcet. The charafter w'hich I’urgot 
left here is confiderable. The noble roads we have pafled, fo much exceeding any 
other I have feen in France, were amongfl; his good works; an epithet due to them be- 
caufe not made by corvees. There is here a fociety of agriculture, w^/ich owes its ori¬ 
gin to the fame diftinguilhed patriot: but in that moft unlucky path of French exertion 
he was able to do nothing: evils too radically fixed were in the way of the attempt. 
This fociety docs like other focieties,—they meet, converfe, offer premiums, and publiHi 
nonfenfe. This is not of much confequence, for the people, inftead of reading their 
memoirs, are not able to read at all. They can however fee ; and if a farm was efta- 
blilhed in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, fomething would be prefented 
from which they niight learn. I alked particularly if the members of this fociety had 
land in their own hands, from which it might be judged if they knew any thing of the 
matter therafelves: I was affured that they had; but the converfation prefently explained 
it; they had metayers around their country feats, and this* was confidered as farming 
their own lands, fo that they affume fomething of a merit from the identical circura- 
ftance, which is the curfe and ruin of the whole country. In the agricultural conver- 
fations we had on the journey from Orleans, I have not found one perfon who feemed 
fenfibleof the mifehief of this fyftcm. 

The 7th. No chefnuts for a league before we reach Biere Buffiere, they fay becaufe 
the balls of the country is a hard granite; and they affert alfo at Limoge, that 
in this granite there grow neither vines, wheat, nor chefnuts, but that on the fofter gra¬ 
nites thefe plants thrive well: it is true, that chefnuts and this granite appeared toge¬ 
ther when we entered Idmofin. The road has been incomparably fine, and much more 
like the well kept alleys of a garden than a common high-way. See for the firft time 
old towers, that appear numerous in this country.-33 miles. 

The 8 th. Pafs an extraordinary fpeftacle for Englilh eyes, of many houfes too gooii 
to be called cottages, without any glafs windows. Some miles to the right is Pompadour, 
where the king has a ftud ; there are all kinds of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifli, 
and Englilh. Three years ago four Arabians were imported, which had been procured 
at the expence of 72,000 livres (3149I.) the price of covering a mare is only three 
hvres to the groom ; the owners are permitted to fell their colts as they pleafe, but if 
thefe come up to the ftandard height, the king’s officers have the preference, provided 
they give the price offered by others. 'I’hcfe horfes are not faddled till fix years old. 
They pafture all day, but at night are confined on account of wolves, which are fo com¬ 
mon as to be a great plague to the people. A horfe of fix years old, a little more than 
four feet fix inches high, is fold for 70I.; and^ 15I. has been offered for a colt of one year 
old. Pafs Uzarch ; dine at Douzenac; between which plaje and Brive meet the firll 
maize, or Indian corn. 

The beauty of the country, through the^tlurty-four miles from St. George to Brive, 
is fo various, and in evei7 refped fo Ilrikihg and interefting, that I lhall attempt no par¬ 
ticular defeription, but obferve in general, that I am much in doubt, whether there be 
any thing comparable to it either in England or Ireland, It is not that a fine view breaks 
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now and then upon the eye to conipenfate the traveller for the dullnefs of a much 
longer diltritf; but a quick fuccellion of landfcapes, many of which would be rendered 
famous in England, by the relort of travellers to view them. The country is all hill 
or valley ; the hills are very high, and would be called with us mountains, if walte and 
covered with heath ; but being cultivated to the very tops, their magnitude is lelfened to 
the eye. Their forms are various : they fwell in beautiful femi-globes : they projed in 
abrupt mafll's, which inclofe deep glens: they expand into amphitheatres of cultivation 
that rife in gradation to the eye : in fotne places lolTed into a thoufand inequalities of 
furfacc ; in others the eye repofes on feenes of the fofteft verdure. Add to this the 
rich robe, with which nature’s bounteous hand has drefl'ed the Hopes, with hanging 
woods of chefnut. And whether the vales open their verdant bolbms, and admit the 
fun to illuminate the rivers in their comparative repofe; or whether they be clofed in 
deep glens, that alibrd a paffage with difficulty to the water rolling over their rocky 
beds, and dazzling the eye with the lultre of cafeades; in every cafe the features are 
interefting and charaftcrillic of the feenery. Some views of Angular beauty rivetted us 
to the fpots; that of the town of Uzarch, covering a conical hill, rifing in the hollow 
of an amphitheatre of wood, and furrounded at its feet by a noble river, is unique. 
Derry in Ireland has fomething of its form, but wants fome of its richeft features, 'fhe 
water-feenes from the town itlelf, and immediately after pafling it, are delicious. The 
immenfe view from' the defeent to Douzenach is equally magnificent. I’o all this is 
added the fineft road in thq world, every where formed in the perfeft manner, and 
kept in the highell prefervation, like the well ordered alley of a garden, without dull, 
fand, {tones, or inequality, firm and level, of pounded granite, and traced with fuch a 
perpetual command of profpe£t, that had the engineer no other objed in view, he could 
not have executed it wifh a more finifhed tafte. 

The view of Brive, from the hill, is fo fine, that it gives the expedation of a beauti¬ 
ful little town, and the gaiety of the environs encourages the idea ; but, on entering, 
fuch a contrail is found as difgufts completely. Clofe, ill built, crooked, dirty, (link¬ 
ing llreets, exclude the fun, and alniofl: the air, from every habitation, except a few to¬ 
lerable ones on the promenade.-34 miles. 

The 9th. Enter a different country, with the new province of Qucrcy, which is a part 
of Guienne; not near fo beautiful as Limofin, but, to make amends, it is far better cul¬ 
tivated. Thanks to maize, which does wonders! Pal's Noailles, on thefummit of a high 
hill, the chateau of the Marlhal Duke of that name. Enter a calcareous country, and 
lofc chefnuis at the fame time. 

In going down to Souillac, there is a profped that muft univcrfally pleafe: it is a 
bird’s-eye view of a delicious little valley, funk deep amongd Ibtne very bold hills that in¬ 
clofe it; a margin of wild mountain contrails the extreme beauty of the level furface 
below, a feene of cultivation fcattered with fine walnut trees; nothing can apparently 
exceed the exuberant fertility of this fpot. 

Souillac is a little town in a thriving Hate, having fome rich merchants. They receive 
flaves from the mountains of Auvergne by their river Dordonne, which is navigable 
eight months in the year; thefe they export to Bourdeaux and Libburn; alfo wine, corn, 
and cattle, and import fait in great quantities. It is not in the power of an Englilh ima¬ 
gination to figure the aniiaals that waited upon us here, at the Chapeau Rouge. Some 
things that called themfelves by the courtefy of Souillac women, but in reality walking 
dunghills.—But a neatly dreffed clean waiting girl at an inn will be looked for in vain in 
Prance.—34 miles. 

The I oth. Crofs the Dordonne by a ferry ; the boat well contrived for driving in 
at one end and out at the other, without the abominable operation, common in Eqg- 
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knd, of beating horfes till'they leap into them; the price is as great a contrail as the 
excellence ; we paid for an Engliih whiiky, a French cabriolet, one fidille-horfe, and 
fix perfons, no more than 508.(28. id.) I have paid half-a-crown a wheel in Eng¬ 
land for execrable ferries, pafled over at the hazard of the horfe’s limbs.—- This river 
runs in a very deep valley between two ridges of high hills : extenfive views, all fcat- 
tered with villages and fingle houfes; an appearance of great population. Chei'nuts 
on a calcareous foil, contrary to the Limoiin maxim. 

Pafs Peyrac, and meet many beggars, which we had not done before. All the 
country girls and women are without flioes or ftockings; and the ploughmen at their 
work have neither fabots nor feet to their ftockings. This is a poverty that ftrikes 
at the root of national profperity ; a large confumption among the poor being of more 
confequence than among the rich : the wealth of a nation lies in its circulation and con¬ 
fumption j and the cafe of poor people abftaining from the ufe of ■ manufactures of 
leather and wool ought to be confidered as an evil of the firft magnitude. It reminded 
me of the mifery of Ireland. Pafs Pont-de-Rodez, and come to high land, whence 
an immenfe-and Angular profpeCt of ridges, hills, vales, and gentle flopes, rifing one 
beyond another in every direction, with few maffes of wood, but many fcattered trees. 
At leaft forty miles are tolerably diflinCt to the eye, and without a level acre; the fun 
on the point of fetting, illuminated part of it, and difplayed a vail number of villages 
and fcattered farms. The mountains of Auvergne, at the diftanceof a hundred miles, 
added to the view. Pafs by fcveral cottages, exceedingly well built, of ftone and Hate, 
or tiles, yet without any glafs to the windows; can a country be like to thrive where 
the great objcCl is to fpare manufaClures ? Women picking weeds into their aprons 
for their cows, another fign of poverty I obferved, during the whole way from Calais- 
—. 30 miles. 

'fhe 1 ith. See for the firft time the Pyrenees, at-the diftance of one hundred and 
fifty miles.—To me, who had never feen an object farther than fixty or feventy, I 
mean the Wicklow mountains, as I was going out of Holyhead, this was intefefting. 
Wherever the eye wandered in fearch of new objeClsit was fure to reft there. Their 
magnitude, their fnowy height, the line of reparation between two great kingdoms, 
and the end of our travels altogether accounts for this efteCl. Towards Cahors the 
country changes, and has foinething of a favage afpeCl; yet houfes are feen every 
where, and one-third of it under vines. 

That town is bad ; the ftreets neither wide nor ftrak, but the new road is an im¬ 
provement. The chief objeCl of its trade and refource are vines and brandies. , The 
true Vin do Cahors, which has a great reputation, is the produce of a range of vine¬ 
yards, very rocky, on a ridge of hills full to the fouth, and is called Vin de Grave, 
becaufe growing on a gravelly foil. In plentiful years, the price of good wine here 
does not exceed that of the calk; laft year it was fold at tos. fid. a barique, or 8d. a 
dozen. We drankitattheTrois Rois from three to ten years old, the latter at 30s. 
(is. 3d.) the bottle; both excellent, full bodied, great fpirit, without being fiery, 
and to my palate much better than our ports. I liked it fo well, that I eftabliflicd a 
correfpondence with • Monf. Andonry, the inn-keeper *. The heat of this country 
is equal to the production of ftrong wine. This was the moft burning day we had ex¬ 
perienced. , 

On leaving Cahors, the mounttun of rock rifes fo immediately, that it foems as if 
it would tumble into the town. The leaves of walnuts are now black with frofts that 

* I fince had a barique of him ; but whether he fent bad wine, which I am not willing to believe, or 
that it came through bad hands, I know not. It is however fo bad, as to be item for folly. 
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happened within a fortnight. On enquiry, I found they are fubje£l to thefe frofts all 
through the fpring months j and though rye is fometinies killed by them, the mildew 
in wheat is hardly known; —a faft fufficiently dellruftive of the theory of frofts being 
the caufe of that diftemper. It is very rare that any fnow falls here. Sleep at Vcntillac. 
—— 22 miles. 

The j 2th. The fhape and colour of the peafants* houfes here add a beauty to the 
country ; they are fquare, white, and with rather flat roofs, but few windows. The 
pcafants are for the moft part land-proprietors. Immenfe view of the.Pyrenees before 
us, of an extent and height truly fublime: near Perges, a rich vale, that feems to 
reach uninterruptedly to thofe mountains, is a glorious feenery : one vaft flieet of cul¬ 
tivation ; every where chequered with thofe well built white houfesthe eye loling 
itfelf in the vapour, which ends only with that ftupendous ridge, whofc fnow-capped 
heads are broken into the boldeft outline. The road to CauflTade leads through a very 
fine avenue of fix rows of trees, two of them mulberries, which are the firft we have 
feen. Thus we have travelled almoft to the Pyrenees before we met with an article of 
culture which fome want to introduce into England. The vale here is all on a dead 
level; the road finely made, and mended with gravel. Montauban is old, but not 
ill built. There are many good houfes, without forming handfome ftreets. It is faid 
to be very populous, and the eye confirms the intelligence. The cathedral is modern, 
and pretty well built, but too heavy. The public college, the feininary, the bifliop’s 

f ialace, and the houfe of thp firft prefident of the court of aids are good buildings; the 
aft lai^e, with a moft fliewy entrance. The promenade is finely fituated ; built on 
the higheft part of the rampart, and commanding that noble vale, or rather plain, 
one of the richeft in Europe, which extends on one fide to the fea, and in the front 
to the Pyrenees j whofe towering maflfes, heaped one upon another, in a ftupendous 
manner, and covered with fnow, offer a variety of lights and ftiadcs from indented 
forms, and the immenfity of their projeftions. This profped, which contains a femi- 
circle of an hundred miles diameter, has an oceanic vaftnefs, in which the eye lofes 
itfelf; an almoft boundlefs feene of cultivation} an animated, but confufed raafs of 
infinitely varied parts—melting gradually into the diftant obfeure, from which emer¬ 
ges the amazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing their filvered heads far above the 
clouds. At Montauban, I met Captain Plampin, of the royal navy; he was with 
Major Crew', who has a houfe and family here, to which he politely carried us j it is 
fweetly fituated on the fkirts of the town, commanding a fine view; they were fo obli¬ 
ging as to refolve my enquiries upon fome points, of which a refidence made them 
complete judges. Living is reckoned cheap here; a family was named to us, whofe 
income was fuppofed to be about fifteen hundred louis a-year, and who lived as hand- 
fomely as in England on 5000I. The comparative deamefs and cheapnefs of different 
countries is a fubjeft of confiderable importance, but difficult to analize. As I con¬ 
ceive the Englifli to have made far greater advances in the ufeful arts, and in manu¬ 
factures, than the French have done, England ought to be the cheaper country. What 
we meet with in France, is a cheap mode of living, which is quite another confidera- 
tion. . 30 miles. 

The 13th. Pafs Grifolles, where are well built cottages without glafs, and fome 
with no other light than the door. Dine at Pompinion, at the Grand Soleil, an un¬ 
commonly good inn, where Captain Plampin, who accompanied us thus far, took 
his leave. Here we had a violent ftonn of thunder and lightning, with rain much hea¬ 
vier I thov^ht than had known in England; but, when we fet out for Tolouze, I 
was immediately convinced that fudi a violent ihower had never fiillen in that king. 
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dom; for the deftniftion it had poured on the noble fcene of cultivation, which but 
a moment before was fmiiing with exurberance, was terrible to behold. All now one 
fcene of diftrefs: the fineft crops of wheat beaten fo flat to the ground, that I queftion 
whether they can ever rife again ; other fields fo inundated, that we were aflually in 
doubt whether we were looking on what was lately land, or always water. I’he 
ditches had been filled rapidly with mud, had overflowed the road, and fwept dirt 
and gravel over the crops. 

Crofs one of the fineft plains of wheat that is any where to be feen j the ftorm, there, 
fore, was fortunately partial. Pafs St. Jorry} a noble road, but not better than in 
Limofin. It is a defert to the very gates of Tolouze; meet not more perfons than if it 
were a hundred miles from any town.-31 miles. 

The 14th. View the city, which is very ancient and very large, but not peopled 
in proportion to its fize: the buildings are a mixture of brick and wood, and have 
confequently a melancholy appearance. This place has alw'ays prided itfelf on its tafte 
for literature and the fine arts. It has had a univerfity fince. 1215: and it pretends 
that its famous academy of Jeus Floraux is as old as 1323. It has alfo a royal academy 
of fciences, another or painting, fculpturc, and archite£ture. The church of the 
Cordellicrs has vaults, into which we defcended, that have the property of preferving 
dead bodies from corruption ; we faw many that they aflert to be five hundred years 
old. If I had a vault well lighted, that would preferve the countenance and phyfiog- 
nomy as well as the flelh and bones, I fliould like to have* it peopled with all my an- 
ceflors; and this defire would, I fuppofc be proportioned to their merit and celebrity ; 
but to one like this, that preferves cadaverous deformity, and gives perpetuity to death, 
the voracity of a common grave is preferable. But Toulouze is not without objefts 
more interefting than academics; thefe are the new quay, the corn mills, and the 
canal de Brien. The quay is of a great length, and in all refpefts a noble work: the 
houfes intended to be built will be regular like thofe already erefted, in a ftile auk- 
ward and inelegant. The canal de Brien, fo called from the archbiftiop of Toulouze, 
afterwards prime minifter and cardinal, wras planned and executed in order to join the 
Garonne here with the canal of Languedoc, which is united at two miles from the 
town with the fame river. The neceflity of fuch a junftion arifes from the navigation 
of the river in the town being abfolutely impeded by the wear which is made acrofs 
it in favour of the com mills. It paffes arched under the quay to the river, and one 
fluice levels the water with that of the Languedoc canal. It is broad enough for fevc- 
ral barges to pafs abreaft. Thefe undertakings have been well planned, and their ex¬ 
ecution is truly magnificent: there is however more magnificence than trade; for while 
the Languedoc canal is alive with commerce, that of Brien is a defert. 

Among other things we viewed at Toulouze, was the houfe of Monf. du Barrc, 
brother of the hufband of the celebrated countefs. By foine tranfaftions, favourable 
to anecdote, which enabled him to draw her from obfeurity, and afterwards to marry 
her to his brother, he contrived to make a pretty confiderable fortune. On the firft 
floor is one principal and complete apartment, containing feven or eight rooms, fitted 
up and furnifhed with fuch profufion of expence, that if a fond lover, at the head of 
a kingdom’s finances, were decorating for his miftrefs, he could hardly give in large 
any thing that is not here to be feen on a moderate fcale. To thofe who are fond of 
gilding here is enough to fatiate •, fo much that to an Engliih eye it has too gaudy an 
appearance. But the glaffes are large and numerous. The drawing-room very ele¬ 
gant f gilding always excepted).—Here I remarked a contrivance which has a pleafing 
effeft} that of a looking-glafs before the chimnies, inftead of thofe various fereens 
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ufed in England: it Aides backwards and forwards in the middle of the rbom. There 
is a portrait of Madame du Barrc, which is faid to be very like; if it really is, one 
would pardon a king feme follies committed at the Airine of lb much beauty. — As to 
the garden, it is beneath all contempt, except as an objeft to make a man ftare at the 
efforts to which folly can arrive: in the fpace of an acre, there are hills of genuine 
earth, mountains of pafte^board, rocks of canvafs: abbt'es, cows, Iheep, and Aiep- 
herdeffes in lead ; monkeys and peafants, affes and altars, in ftone. Fine ladies and 
blackfmiths, parrots and lovers in wood. Windmills and cottages, ftiops and villages, 
nothing excluded except nature. 

The 15th. Meet Highlanders, who put me in mind of thofe of Scotland; faw 
them firft at Montauban; they have round flat caps, and loofe breeches; “pipers, 
blue bonnets, rfnd oat-meal, are found,” fays Sir James Stuart, “ in Catalonia, Au- 
vergne, and Swabia, as well as in Lochabar.” Many of the women here are without 
{lockings. Meet them coming from the market, with their flioes in their balkets. The 
Pyrenees, at fixty miles diftance, appear now lb diftindl, that one W'ould guefs it 

not more than liftcen; the lights and lhadcs of the liiow are feen clearly.-30 

miles. 

I’he 16th. A ridge of hills on the other fide of the Garonne, which began at 
Toulouze, became more and more regular yefterday ; and is undoubtedly the moll 
difiant ramification'of the Pyrenees, reaching into this vafl; vale quite to Toulouze, 
but no farther. A pproach'the mountains; the lower ones are all cultivated, but thtf 
higher feem covered with wood : the road now is bad all the way. Meet many wag¬ 
gons, each loaded with two calks of wine, quite backward in the carriage, and as the 
Ifind wheels are much higher than the fore ones, it Ihews that thefe mountaineers have 
more Icnfe than John Bull. The wheels of thefe waggons are all Ihod with wood in- 
ftcad of iron. Here, for the firft time, fee rows of maples, with vines, trained in 
feftoons, from tree to tree ; they are condufied by a rope of bramble, vine cutting, 
or willow. They give many grapes, but bad wine. Pafs St. Martino, and then a 
large village of well built houfes, without a Angle glafs window.-30 miles. 

The 17th. St. Gaudens is an improving town, with many new houfes, fomething 
more than comfortable. An uncommon view of St. Betrand j you break at once 
upon a vale funk deep enough beneath the point of view to command every hedge and 
tree, with that town cluftered round its large cathedral, on a riling ground ; if it had 
been built purpofely to add a feature to a Angular profpeft, it could not have been 
better placed. The mountains rife proudly around, and give their rough frame to 
this exquifite little pifture. 

Crofs the Garonne, by a new bridge of one fine arch, built of hard blue lime-ftone. 
Medlars, plumbs, cherries, maples in every hedge, with vines trained.—Stop at 
liaurcffc; tifrcr which the mountains almoft clofe, and leave only a narrow vale, the 
Garonne and the road occupying fome portion of it. Imnienfe quantities of poultry 
in all this country ; moft of it the people fait and keep in greafe. We tafted a foup 
made of the leg of a goofe thus kept, and it was not nearly fo bad as I expeded. 

Every crop here is backward, and betrays a want of fun ; no wonder, for we have 
been long travelling on the banks of a rapid river, and mull now be very high, though 
fiill apparently in vales. The mountains, in paffmg on, grow more interefting. Their 
beauty, to northern eyes, is very lingular; the black and dreary profpefts which our 
mountains offer are known to every one ; but here the climate cloaths them with ver¬ 
dure, and the higheft fummits in fight are covered with wood; there is fnow on ftill 
higher ridges. 


Quit 
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Oiiit the Cai'onne fome leagues before Sirpe, where the river NeRc falls into it. 
Tlic road to Bagnere is along tliis river, in a very narrow valley, at one eiul of which 
is built the town of I.uchon, the termination of our journey; which to me has been 
one of the inoft agreeable 1 over undertook; the good humour and good fenfe of my 
companions are well calculated for travelling; one renders a journey pleafing, and ilie 
other inllruftive.—Having, now crofhxl the kingdom, and been in many French inn , 
I fhall in general obferve, that they are on an average better in two reJpeds, and woile 
in all the reft, than thofe in England. We have lived better in point of ea'i.ig a.;.) 
dritiking beyond a qucRion, than \vr flioukl have done in going from Lcnulori U; the 
Highlands of Scotland, at double the evpencc. But if in England ih^ b.R of cv..y 
tiling is ordered, without any attention to the cxpcnce, we luould for double the numey 
have lived better than wc have clone in I’rance; the common Cookes')' of the Ercncii 
gives great advantsige. It is true, they roalt every thing to a chip, if they arc not 
cautioned; but they give fiich a number and vaii-.iy of diihes, that if you do not like 
It me, there are others to pleafe your palates, 'rhedefei't at a French inn has no rival 
at an Englifii one; nor are the hquors to be delpiled.—We fometimes have met with 
bad wine, but upon the whole, far better llian fuch port as Englifii inns give. Beds 
are better in franco; in England they are good only at good inns; and wc have Hone 
of that torment, whiHi is fo perplexing in England, to have the ftects aired ; for we 
never trouble our beads sibout them, cloubllels on account of the cfiiinate. After thele 
tvvnpoiiits, all is a blank. You have no parlour to cat in; qnly a room wdth two, three, 
or lour beds. Apartments badly filled up; the walls white-waflicd, or paper of dil- 
lercnt forts in the fame room ; or tapeflry fo old as to be a fit nidus for moths and 
fjndcrs; and the liiriiiture fuch, that an Englifii inn-keeper would light his fire with it. 
l or a tabic, you have evcTy w'here a board laid on crofs bars, which are fo conveniently 
contrived, as to leave room for your legs only at the end.—Oak chairs with rulh bot¬ 
toms, and the back univerfally a direft perpendicular, that defies all idea of red after 
fatigue. . Doors give mufic as well as entrance; the wind whiftles through their chinks; 
and liingcs grate difeord. Windows admit rain as w'ell as light; when fhut they are 
not eafy to open; and when open not cafy to fhut. Mops, brooms, and ferubbing- 
bruliics are not in thecatalogucol the iifceiraries of a French inn. Bells there arc non^; 
the ////<■ mult always be bawled for; and when fho appears is luithor neat, well drefl’ed, 
nor handlomc. 1 he kitchen is black with finoke; the mailer commonly tlio cook, and 
ihelcfs you fecof the cooking, the more likely you are to have a llomach to your uinner; 
but this is not peculiar to Franco, (lopper iiteiifiis always in great plenty, but not al¬ 
ways \vell tinned. 'I'he millrefs rarely clalfcs civility or attention to her guJlls aniongthc 
requilites of her trade_30 miles. 

I he 28th. Having been now ten days fixed in our lodgings, which the Count dc 
la f.ochcfc'ucauld’s Iricnds had provided for us, it is lime to minuic a few particulars 
of our lile h're. ^ Monfii ur Laftowfki and inyfelf have two good rooms on a ground 
floor. With beds in them, and a lervant’s room, for four livres (3s. 6d.) a-day.* We 
an K. unaccuflomed in llngland to live in our bcd-chambers, that it is at firft awkward 
in 1 'ranee to find that people live no where clfe. At all the inns 1 have been in, it has 
been always in bed rooms; and here I find, that every body, let his rank be what it 
mav, lives in his bed chamber. 'Ehis is novel; our Englilh^uftom is fiir more con¬ 
venient, as \vell as more pleafing. But this h<ibit I clafs w'ith the ceconom’y of the 
Fret ch. Ihe day after wc came, 1 was introduced to the la Rochefoucauld party, 
with whom we have lived ; itconfills of the Duke and Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld 
daughter of the Duke de Chabot; her brother, the Prince de Laon and his Priii ds! 
VOL. IV. o the 
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the daughter of the Duke de Montraorenci; the Count de Chabot, another brother of 
the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld; the Marquis d’Aubourval, who with my two fellow* 
travellers and myfelf, make a party of nine at dinner and fupper. A trsutewr ferves 
our table at four livres a head for the two meab, two courfes and a good defert for 
dinner j for fupper one courfe and a defert j the whole very well ferved, with every 
thing good in feafon j the wine feparate, at fix fous (3d.) a bottle. With difficulty the 
Count’s groom found a liable. Hay is little Ihort of 5I. Englilh per ton; oats much 
the fame price as in England^ but not fo good j draw dear, and fo fcarce, that very 
often there is no litter at ail. 

The States of Languedoc are building a large and handfome bathing-houfe, to con¬ 
tain various feparate cells, with baths, and a large common room, with two arcades- 
to walk in, free from fun and rain. The prefent baths are horrible holes, the patients 
lie up to their chins in hot fulphureous water, which, with the beaftly dens they are 
placed in, one would think fufficient to caufe as many diftempers as they cure. They 
are reforted to for cutaneous eruptions. The life led here has very little variety. 
Thofe who bathe, or drink the waters, do it at half after five or fix in the morning; 
but my friend and myfelf are early in the mountains, which are here ftupendous; we 
wander among them to admire the wild and beautiful feenes which are to be met with in 
almoft every dire^ion. The whole region of the Pyrenees is of a nature and afpedl fo. 
totally different from every thing that I had been accullomed to, that thefe excurfions 
were produdive of much ^mufement. Cultivation is here carried to a confiderable 
perfedtion in feveral articles, efpecially in. the irrigation of meadows t we feek out the 
molt intelligent peafants, and have many and long converfations with thofe who undcr- 
iland French, which however is not the cafe with all, for the language of the country 
is a mixture of Catalan, Provencal, and French.-—This,, with examining the minerals 
(an article for which the Duke de la Rochefoucauld likes to accompany us,, as he pof- 
feffes a confiderable knowledge in that branch of natural hiftory), and widi noting the 
plants with which we are acquainted, ferves well to keep our time employed fufficicntly 
to our tafte. The ramble of the morning finiftied,, we return in time to drefs for din¬ 
ner, at half after twelve or one; then adjourn to the drawing-room of Madame de la 
Rochefoucauld, or the Countefe of Grandval alternately, the only ladies who have 
apartments large enough to contain the whole company. None are excluded; as the 
firft thing done by every perfon who arrives, is to pay a morning vifit to each party al¬ 
ready in the place ;• the vifit is returned, and then every body is of courfe acquainted 
at thefe affemblies, which laft till the evening is cool enough for walking. There is 
nothing in them but cards, trick-track, chefs, and fometimes mufic but the great 
feature is cards: 1 need not add, that I abfented myfelf often from thefe parties, whiefi 
are ever mortally infipid to me in England, and not lefe fo in France.. In the even¬ 
ing, the company fplits into different parties, for their promenade, which lafts till half 
an hour after eight;; fupper is ferved at nine; there is after it,, an hour’s eonverfation. 
in the chamber of one of our ladies; and this is the belt part of the day,—for the chat 
is free, lively, and unaffeded; and uninterrupted, unlels on a poft-day, when the 
Duke has fuch packets of papers and pamphlets, that they make us ail politicians. AH' 
the world are in bed by eleven. 

In this arrangement of the day, no circum fiance is fo objectionable as that of dining, 
at noon, the confequence of eating no breakfaft ; for as the ceremony of dreffing is. 
kept up, you mult be at home from any morning’s excurfion by twelve o’clock. This, 
fingle circumflance, if adhered to, would be fufficient to deftroy any purfuits, except 
the molt frivolous. Dividing the day exaCtly in halves, defiroys it for any expedition,, 

enquiry,, 
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•enquiry, or bufmefs that demands feven or eight hours attention, imiuterruptL'd by any 
ealls to the table or the toilette j calls which, after fatigue or exertion, arc obeyed with 
refrefliment and with pleafure. We drefs for dinner in England with propriety, as the 
reft of the day is dedicated to eafe, to converlc, and relaxation; but by doing it at 
noon, too much time is loft. What is a man good for after his filk breeches and 
ftockings are on, his hat under his arm, and his head bkn poiulrc ?— Can he botanize 
in a watered meadow?—Can he clamber the rocks to mineralize?—Can he farm with 
the peafant and the ploughman ?—He is in order for the converfation of the ladies, which 
to be fure is in every country, but particularly in France, where the women are highly 
cultivated, an excellent employment; b\it it is an employment that never relifhes bet¬ 
ter than after a day fpent in aftive toil or animated purfuic; in fomething that has en¬ 
larged the fpherc of our concejnions, or added to the ftores of our knowledge. — I am 
induced to make this obfervation, becaufe the noon dinners are cuftomary all over 
France, except with perfons of conliderable fafhion at Paris. They cannot be treated 
with too much ridicule or feverity, for they arc abfolutely hoftile to every view of 
fcience, to every fpirited exertion, and to every ul'ef'ul purfuit in life. 

Living in this way, however, with fevcral perfons of the firft falhion in the kingdom, 
is an objedl to a foreigner folicitous to remark the manners and charadcr of the nation. 
1 have every reafon to be pleafed with the experiment, as it affords me a conftant op¬ 
portunity to enjoy the advantages of an unairefted and polifhed focicty, in which an 
invariable fweetnefs of dil'pofition, mildnefs of charafter, .and what in Englifh we em¬ 
phatically call good temper, eminently prevail : — fceming to arife——at leaft I con- 
jedure it, from a thoufand little namelcfs and peculiar circumftances—not refulting 
cndrely from the pcrfonal charader of the individuals, but apparently holding of the 
national one.—Belides the perfons 1 have named, there are among others at our af- 
femblies, the Marquis and Marchionefs dc Hautfort; the Duke andDuchefs de Ville 
(this Duchefs is among the good order of beings) ; the Chevalier de Peyrac; Monfieur 
I’Abbe Baftard; Baron de Serres; Vifeountefs I 3 uhamcl; the BUhops of Croire and 
Montauban j Monfieur de la Marche; the Baron de Montagu, a chefe player; the 
Chevalier de Cheyron ; and Monfieur dc Bellccomb, who commanded in Pondicherry, 
and was taken by the Englifh. There are alfo about half a dozen young officers, and 
three or four abbees. 

If I may hazard a remark on the converfation of French affemblies, from what I have 
known here, I fhould praife them for equanimity, but condemn them for infipidity. 
All vigour of thought feems fo excluded from expreffion, that characters of ability and 
of inanity meet nearly on a par: tame and elegant, uninterefting and polite, the 
mingled raafs of communicated ideas has powers neither to offend nor inftruCl; where 
there is much polifh of character, there is little argument j and if you neither argue 
nor difeufs, what is converfation ?—Good temper, and habitual cafe, are the firft ingre¬ 
dients in private fociety; but wit, knowledge, or originality, muft break their even 
furfacc into fome inequality of feeling, or converfation is like a journey on an endlefs flat. 

Of the rural beauties we have to contemplate, the valley of Larbouffe, in a nook of 
which the town of Luchon is fituated, is the principal, with its furrounding accompa¬ 
niment of mountain. The range that bounds it to the north is bare of wood, but co- 
vered with cultivation; and a large village, about three pants of its height, js perched 
on a deep, that almoft makes the unaccuilomed eye tremble with apprehenfion, that 
the village, church, and people will come tumbling into the valley. Villages thus 
perched, like eagles’ nefts on rocks, are a general circumftance in the Pyrenees, which 
appear to be wonderfully peopled. The mountain that forms the weftern wall of the 
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valley, is-of a prodigious magnitude. Watered meadow and cultivation rile more than 
onc-third the height. A ibrift of oak and b-.’ech forms a noble belt above it; higher 
flill is a region of ling ; and above all Ihow. From'whatever point viewed, this moun¬ 
tain is commanding from its magnitude, and beautiful fnmi its luxuriant foliage, 'fhe 
range which clofes in the valley to the calf is of a character diiferent from the others; 
it has more variety, more cu'tivation, villages, Ibrclfs, glens, and cafeades. d’hat 
of Gouzaf, which turns a mill as foon as it falls from the mountain, is roinantie, 
with every accompaniment nccellliry to give a high d'.'gri’e of picliireiqiie beauty. 
'IJiere are h'atnns in that of Montauban, which Claude l.oraine would not liavc failed 
trar.sfurmg on iiis canvafs; and the view of the vale from the chelhut rock is gay and 
animat ?d. 'i'he termination of our valley to the fourli is linking ; the river Nclte pours 
in incelfaiit cafciidis over rocks that feein an eternal n lillance. 'I’iie eminence in the 
centre of a fmail vale, on which is an old tower, is a wild and romantic fpot; tlie roar 
of the waters beneath unites in efl'ecl with the mounlaiii?, whole lowering toreils, linilh- 
ing in fnow, give an awful grandeur, a gloomy greatnefs to the feene; and feein to 
raii’e a barrier of reparation between two kingdoms, loo formidable even for armies 
topafs. But what are rocks, and mountains, and fnow, when oppofed to human am¬ 
bition?—In the recclTcs of the pendent woods, the bears find their habitation, and on 
the rocks above, the eagles have their nells. All around is great; the fuhlime of na¬ 
ture, with impofing" majelty, imprefles awe upon the mind ; attention is rivctled to the 
fpot; and imagination, witji all its excurlive powers, leeks not to wander beyond the 
feene. 


Deepens llic murmurs of the faHiiipr floods, 

And breathes a browner horror o’er the woods. 


To view thefe feenes tolerably, is a bufinefs of fome days ; and liicJi is the climate 
here, oral Icaft has been fince 1 was at Bagnerc de Luchnn, that not mure tlian one 
day in three is to be depended on for fine weather. The heights of the moimtaius is fuch, 
that die clouds, perpetually broken, pour down quantities of rain. From June aOrh 
to July 2d, we had one heavy Ihowor, which lulled without intermillion fbr fixty 
hours. The mountains, though fo near, were hidden to their bales in tlie clouds. 
'I hey do not only arreil the fleeting ones which are palling in the atmofphere, but leom 
to have a generative power; for you fee fmail ones at firit, like thin vapour riii ig out 
of glens, forming on the lulcs of the hills, and increafing by degrees, till they become 
clouds heavy enough to rcll on the lops, or clfe rife into the atmofphere, and puls 
away with others. 

Among the original tenants of this iinmenfe range of mountains, the firll: in point of 
dignity, from the importance of the mifehief they do, are the bears. There arc both 
forts, carnivorous and vegetable-eaters; the latter are more mifchicvous than their 
more terrible brethren, coming down in the night and eating the corn, particularly 
buck-wheat and maize; and they are Co nice in choofing the fweetell ears of the latter, 
that they trample and fpoil infinitely more than they eat. The carnivorous bear^wage 
war againfl: the cattle and fheep, lb lh.it no (lock can be left in the fields at night. 
Flocks mull be watched by fhepherds, who have fire-arms, and the afiiltance of many 
flout and'fierce dogs: and cattle are fhut up in ftables every niuht in the year. Some¬ 
times, by accident, they wander from their keepers, ami if left abroad, they run a 
confulerahle rilque of being devoured.— The bears aitack thefe aniiivtls by leaping on 
their'back, force the head to the ground, and thruft their paws into the body in the 
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violence of a (]readful hug. There are many hunting days every year for dcflroylng 
them ; fevcral parifhes joining for that purpofe. Great numbers of men and boys I'onu 
a cordon, and drive the wood where the bears are known or fulpcClcd to be. They 
are the fattell in winter, when a good one is worth three louis. A. bear never ventures 
to attack a wolfj but f'cveral wolves together, when hungry, will attack a bear, and 
kill and eat him. Wolves are here only in winter. In funimer, they are in the very 
rcmotelt parts of the Pyrenees—the molt diltant from lunuan habitations: they are 
here, as every where clfe in France, dreadful to Iheep. 

A part of our original plan of travelling to the Pyrenees, was an excurfion into 
Spain. Our landlord at l.uchon had before procured muJes and guides for periiins 
travelling on bnfineis to Saragolla and Barcelona, and a'our requeft wrote to Viclle, 
the lirlf Spanilh town acrofs tlie mountains, for three mules and a Conductor, who 
fpeaks French; and being arrived according to appointment, we fet out on our ex¬ 
pedition. 

Junv lo. My friend and myfelf are mounted on the two bed mules, which are, 
however, but linall; his fervant, with our baggage, is on a third, and the owner of the 
mules, (Hir con.iuCtor, marches on foot, boalting that his legs are good for fifteen leagues 
a d iy; this is his bufinefs; but we are not a little dirappoiiued to find his French is 
]>retly mucli that of a Spanifh cow, if I may ufe a common French exprellion. From 
Ba;,mere to l.uchon, we afeended iuceirantly, and, in our way, viewed the paftures 
in the French mountains, which the Spanifh flock-ma/ters hire for their flieep in furn- 
mer ; which in emigrating, make thirti en days march every year from the lower parts 
of (datalonia. The management of tiiol’e flocks is an object which inufl be explained 
elfewhcre. Having fatisiied ourfelvcs wiih the examination, we returned to the diredl 
road for Viell , which quits trie river Nefle, alunit a league from Bagncre; it enters foon 
after one of the molt woo ed regions^of the Pyrenees, and, at the lame time, the mofl: 
romantic. 'J'he way fo bad, that no horfes but thoje* of the mountains could pafs it j 
T>u' our mules trod fccurely amidfl rolling ftones on the edges of precipices of a tremen¬ 
dous depth ; but though lure footed, they are not free from fluinbling; and, when 
they happen iuthofe fituations to trip a little, they eleftrify their riders in a manner not 
aliogetliei lo plealunily as Mr. W dker. Pafs the frontier line which divides France from 
Spain, ami flill rifmg on the mountains, we ice ihc Spanilh valley of Aran, with the ri¬ 
ver Garonne winding through it in a beautiful manner. 'I'he town of Boflofe and the 
Spanifh cpltom-houfe are at the foot of the m.iuntains. This valley of Aran is richly 
cultivated ; nothing fcarcely can be finer than the view of it from heights fo great as lo 
render the common objects intcrelling; the road h'ads under trees, whofe natural arches 
prclent, at every ten paces, new latidl’capes. 'i he thick woods give fine niaffes of fhad ; 
the rocks large, aind every outline bold ; and the verdant vale, that is fpread far below 
at your feet, has all the features of beauty, in contrafl to the lublimity of the furrouud- 
ing mountains. ' Defccnd into this vale, an.l halt at our firfl S|)anifh inn. No hay, no 
corn, no meat, no glals in the windows; but cheap eggs and bread, and fome linall 
trout. 15J. Engl.fli). 

Follow hence the Garonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid ; the inha¬ 
bitants of the mountains flaat trees to their faw-mills, which are at work cutting boards. 
The whole valley of Aran is well cultivated and highly peopletk; it is a journey of eight 
hours, or about forty F.nglilh miles in length, and lias thirty-two villages, or rather 
little towns, which have a pretty appearance, the walls being well built, and the roofs 
well flated; but on entering, the ipedacle changes at once, '.or wc n nd them the iib,)des 
oi poverty and wretchedneis; not one window of gials to be I'een in a whole lown; 
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fcarccly any cliiranlcs; the rooms of both floors vomiting the fraoke out of the win¬ 
dows. 

Arrive at Vielle, the capital of this valley, and the paflage from the part of France 
we had left, to Barcelona j a circumftance which has given it fome trifling refources. 
We were here informed, that w'e could not go into Spain without a paflport: wc wailed, 
therefore, on the commandant, lieutenant-colonel and knight of Calatrava, wdio prelidc s 
over the whole valley, and its thirty-two towns; his houfe was the only one wc had fecn 
in this part that had glafs windows. In his anti-room, under a canopy of ftate, hung 
the king’s pidlurc. We were received with the Spanifh formality, and afi'ured, that a 
few months ago there was an order to fend every foreigner, found without a panport, 
to the troops, which fhews well enough the number of foreigners here. On each fide 
of his excellency's bed was a brace of pillols, and a crucifix in the middle; we did not 
alk in winch he puts the molt confidence. 

At Bagnere we were told that the inn at Vielle was good. We found the lower floor 
a liable, I’rom which we mounted to a black kitchen, and, through that, to a baking 
room, with a large batch of loaves for an oven, which was heating to receive them. In 
this room were two beds for all the travellers who might happen to come; if too nu¬ 
merous, firaw is fpvead on the floor, and you may rell as you can. No glafs to the 
windov/s, and a large hole in the cieling to clamber into the garret above it, where the 
windows were without fhutters to keep out either rain or wind. One of the beds was 
occupied, fo that my companion laid on a table. The houfe, however, afforded eggs 
for anomlet, good bread, thick vine, brandy, and fowls killed after wc arrived. The 
people very dirty, but civil.- 26 miles. 

The I ith. Left Vielle, and took that route to Barcelona, which is by the forte (paflage 
acrofs the mountains) of Piafs ; another fomewhat fhorter being reprefented as exceed¬ 
ingly ftcep and difficult, and the country to that city worfe. Pafs feveral of the thirty- 
two villages of the valley of Aran, that croud on each other, fo that the population muff: 
be very great. It refults here, from the divifion of property, and from the plenty of 
cattle and fuel yielded by the mountains belonging to every purilli. 

Pafs Artcas and Jafa ; crofs the river that fells into the Garonne ; there is a fine view 
of the mountains over the former of thefe places, of wood, rock, and fnow. The trees 
floating down the Garonne ftrike their ends againfl the rocks in it, and make a moft 
Angular noife, very much like thunder. Pafs Salardcau and Tradoze, which is the 
laft village of the valley, and near it the fource of the river (iaronne to the left ; but a 
ftream to the right, which we palTed, feems father larger. All the villages we have feen 
appear equally wretched; chininies too great a luxury to look for in any of them. Vaft 
rocks of granite arc rolled promifeuoufly from the mountains, and innumerable fprings 
pour down their fides. c then mounted to the very top of the Pyrenees, much above 
fome of the remaining fnow, and from the fummit have a tremendous view of ridges 
of mountains, one beyond another, in Catalonia, many of them with fnowy tops, to the 
diftance of fifty or fixty miles. It took us four hours and three quarters to get to the 
top of the higheft ridge; yet when we began to afeend, we muft have been, it we may 
judge from the rapidity of the Garomie for feveral hundred miles from hence to Bour- 
deaux on fome of the higheft land in Europe. No wood at the top, but pafturage, 
amongft rocks of micaceous fchiftus, for great herds of cows and oxen that breathe the 
pure air of this elevated region. 

The fprings we now meet with flow towards the Mediterranean; pafs a church that 
ftands by itfelf in the defeent, and a beautiful cafeade of five or fix different falls, which 
pour down a torrent not lels than five hundred feet amongft wood; a vaft rock above 
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it; the whole a great but favage view. The trees here (pines) are finer tlian on the 
French hills; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over the moun¬ 
tains, and floated down the Garonne j from which we may draw conclufions oii the com- 
parative demand of the two kingdoms. 

Pafs a fpot where an earthquake threw down part of a mountain, flopped a ftream, 
and formed a large pond : it muft have been a dreadful convuJfion, for the I'pot is now 
a wade of immenfe fragments of rock, large as cottages, that are tumbled about in Inch 
ruinous confufion! as to be truly horrible to view. The tradition is, that four men and 
their mules were buried under them. Come to the valley of Efteredano, where wheat 
and rye are cut. Every fcrap on the defcent is cultivated ; it commands an extenfive 
lavage view of mottntains, with patches of culture fcattered about the declivities. The 
profpeft down the vale beautiful. * 

Crofs an arch at the junction of two rivers, on which rafters are now formed of plank 
and trees, and floated' down. Reach Scullow } the mn fo bad, that our guide would 
not permit us to enter it j we therefore went to the houfe of the cure. A feene followed 
fo new to Engliih eyes, that we could not refrain from laughing very heartily. As our 
reverend hoft had a chimney in his kitchen, we did not quarrel with the want of glals 
in his windows i he ran to. the river to catch trout; a man brought fome chickens, that 
were put to death on the fpot. For light, they kindled fplinters of pine, and two merry 
wenches and three or four men colleded to flare at us, as well as wb at them, were pre- 
fently bufy to fatisfy our liunger. They gave us red wine, fo dreadfully putrid of the 
boraccio, that I could not touch it; and brandy, poifoned with annifeed. What then 
were wp to do ? feeing our diftrefs, they brought out a bottle of rich, excellent white 
wine, refembling Mountainall then was well: but when we came to examine the beds, 
there was but one to be found. My friend would again do the honours, and infilled 
on my taking it i he made his on a table, and what with bugs, fleas, rats, and mice, 
flept not. 1 was not attacked; and though the bed and a pavement might be ranked 
in the fame clafs of foftnefs—fatigue converted it to down. This town and its inhabi¬ 
tants appeared equally wretched j the fmoke holes, inftead of chimnies, the total want of 
glafs windows, the chearfulnefs of whichy to the eye, is known only by the want; the- 
drefs of the women all black, with cloth of the fame colour about their heads, and hang¬ 
ing half down their backs, no Ihoes, no (lockings; the effedl, upon the whole, as dilinal 
and favage as their rocks and mountains.——32 miles. 

The I ath. The hills on each fide are now almoft clofc, and juft admit the river, the 
road, and a fcrap of meadow. The rocks lamellated fchiflus, fome micaceous. La¬ 
vender, for the firft time, fpontaneous. PaJs Briafca, a village perched on a mountain 
like an eagle’^s neft. Come to Labourfel, where is an iron work, fteel and iron made- 
at the fame time, and the furnace blown by the fall of water Amply, without bellows. 
'I’he water falls about ten feet, and, by its motion, drives the air into a fort of tunnel, 
which points to the centre of the furnace; the bottom of the inafs of melted metal is 
fteel; the middle of it foft, and the upper part hard iron. They burn charcoal made 
of pine wood, Pafs Rudafs on the top of a rocky mountain, and come prefently to vines 
and fruit-trees, yet (how in fight.. As we defeend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated 
that is capable of it. Crofs the river to Realp, a long town with many (hops, in which 
hemp fabrics feem a principal article. Hedges of pomegranates in bloflTora. Pine at a- 
dreadful auberge, which, inftead of fatisfying, offended all the fenfes we were matters of. 

Hitherto in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the chara£ler given of that 
province; for fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance^ the towns and the country 
appear equally poor and miferable,. 
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C.oir.:' to .laix-, whofc environs wear a better countenance, on account of an inimenfe 
fair-work belonging to the king. Hero firfl: meet with olives, and going up the moun¬ 
tain, which is all of pudding- flone, find it cut into terraces fupported by walls, and planted 

vvith vines, inulb?rri(?s, and olive.. 

'I’he road then led through a pafs in the mountains, which prefented, I think, without 
exception, the mofl ftriking fccne that 1 had ever beheld. I remember the impreflion 
that the ocean made on me the firll time I faw it, and believe it to have been weaker 
than this ; I lhall not fpend many words in attempting to deferibe what the pencil itfclf 
in the liand.s ol a mailer would fail to convey an adequate idea. The pafs is above a 
mile long; the rocks fecni rent afunder to mike way for the river, wliicli entirely fills 
the bottom of the chalin. h'he road wa.s cut out of the rock, and was wrought with 
•>;unpowcl<T, a work of j-.rodigious labour and cxpcnce. It pafl'es on heights that vary 
the feene, and that give a depth below the eye enough to be intcrefting. 'I’he mountains 
of (lone, which rife on citlior fide, are the mofi tremendous in their heiehl, magnitude, 
and pendent form, that imagination can conceive. Were all the rocks of England 
piled on one another, they would form but pignty heaps, compared v. iih thefe gigantic 
and flupendous maflcs. Rocks arc commonl)", even in their molt bold appearances, 
detached parts of mountains; and, however great in themfdves, have maiies above 
them, which leffen their efi’ecd. ll is other wife here : if we fiippofe the ikeletoiis of 
mountains laid bare to the eye, it will he but a vague idea. Valinefs o: lize, perpen¬ 
dicularity of form—-pendant—and protruding—every circumftance that can give a power 
to inanimate jsaiure, to command and arrelt attention, is fpread forth with an irnpoling 
magnificence through every feature of this fiiblime Icencry. 

I’afs ('loolagafe, the features of the country now begin to relax; the mountains arc 
not fo high, and the vales are wider. Arrive at la Pobla, after a fatiguing journey of 
thirty-fix Englilh miles, more than half of which, as in general, we made on foot. 
Here we fared I'umptuouily, for report made the inn fo bad, that we took refuge with 
a fiiopkeopcr. It foems an extraordinary circumllanco, that in thefe parts of Spain you 
lidc to the door of a private lunile, defire lodging and food, and pay of courfe what 
they demand. However, it mult always be taken into the account of our fare, that 
the wine of all the coivntry is fo poiloned with the boraccio, that water is the befi be¬ 
verage, uulefs annifecd brandy fiioul J be to your tafte. Sallads alfo, a principal dilh with 
them, are rot eatable, l)y rcalbn of the oil of the country being firong and rancid j 
a quality vthich the inb.abilants feem to think elfential to good oil, lor they every where 
gave it the liighell prail'es. This town has fome good houfes with glafs windows; and 

we faw a well dreffed young lady, attended in a gallant manner by two monks.- 

36 miUs. 

The 13th. Leave la Pobla, and crofs the river, which is fixty yards vtide; it com- 
penfatos, by the ufc made of its waters in irrigation, the mifehief it docs in floods, for 
we paffed two large trads deftroyed by it. 'I'lic mountains around of bold and itito- 
reding features; the country in general a mixture of cultivation and wafle, for fomc 
fpace pfiMring ciiough to the ey’c; but they l.ave no meadtnvs, fo tliat our mules have 
met wiih nothing lik'’ hay ; draw and harley are their food ; and they tell us, lliat all 
over Spain it is the lame thing, with lomc exceptions in watered lands for lucerne, 
hluch corn threfhing evtry where. 

d’he road leads by Monte Efquieii, the whole of which confifts of a white ftone and 
argillaceous marie, l.ook back over a great profpect, but dcliitute of wood. Ourcufo 
a poor pl.ice: there, as every where ell'e, the fird floor is a Itablo, wdiich is cleaned 
out not more than once or twice a year, when the land is ready to receive the dung. 

The 
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The delicious effluvia given to'the reft of the houfe, in fo hot a climate, may be conjec¬ 
tured : rifing into the kitchen and the chambers, it there meets with Cuch a variety of 
other unfavory effences, as to form compounds fufficient to puzzle the nioft dextrous of 
the acri d philofophers to analize. All their white wine here is boiled. Defccnd moun¬ 
tains terraced for olives, which grow well on rocks, but add no beauty to them; info- 
much that cloathing a country with the moft ugly of all trees adds nothing to the plea- 
fure of the eye. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, and crofs a diftrift of ftiells, and a large wafte entirely co¬ 
vered with lavender. 

Pells up a hill which commands avail profpeft of diftant mountains, W. S. W., they 
are in Arragon ; very high ; and feen one beyond another to a great diftance; al/b the 
fnowv ones of the Pyrenees which we have left. Following the road, vJe fee it opening 
to an immenfe view of what at firft appears to be a plain, a great i-ange of country 
towards the fea; but it is all broken in mountainous ridges, which feem low, merely 
on comparifon with the greater heights from which we view. The Pyrenees in one 
great chain to the left, and the mountains of Tortofa to the right. Defccnd to Fulca, 
where we (lop for the night at an inn kept by a confiderable farmer, and meet, for 
Spain, with tolera: le accommodation. We had here, in the evening, a moft tremen¬ 
dous tempeft. The lightning which I have feen in England has been a mere glim¬ 
mering, compared with the dreadful corrufeations of this ardent and elcclric atinof- 
phere. A range of the Pyrenees was in fight for one hundred miles in a line; the 
forked flalhcs of the lightning darted in ftreams of fire to the length of half that extent, 
and much of it from an immenfe height. The colour was of the brighteft whitenefs j 
the feene w^as great, awful and fublime.-28 miles. 

The 14th. In the morning the hemifpherc was all heavy with clouds, and fome 
rain fell; we expreffed apprehenfions of being wet, but our landlord faid we Ihould 
have a very fine day ; we had confidence, and it proved a clear burning one. 

Here 1 may obferve, that in above one hundred miles in Catalonia, we have feen 
but two houfes that appeared decidedly to be gentlemen’s, one the governor’s at 
Viella, and the other in the town of La Pobla; and in the fame line of country not 
more than one acre probably in two hundred is cultivated. Thus far, therefore, we 
have experienced an entire difappointment in the expeftation of finding this province a 
garden. 

Pafs the fide of a mountain covered with rofemary, box, and brambles, and defeend 
into a rich vale to the town of Pous. Crofs the river Segre by a moft commodious 
ferry boat, much better executed and contrived for carriages and horfes, than any I 
have feen in England. I have crofled the Thames, the Severn, and the Trent, but 
never faw any in which the horfes were not forced to leap through a narrow cut 
in the fide of the boat to the imminent danger of being lamed : and I have known 
both cows, oxen, and horfes killed in the operation. A carriage may be driven in 
and out of this ferry boat without taking off a horfc, or a perfon moving from his feat.. 
The boat croffes the-river by a great rope palfing over a lanthorn wheel: The care 
and attention given to irrigation here cannot be exceeded. Much filk. winding. 

They threfli their corn by driving mules in the oriental method on a circular floor of 
earth in the open air; a girl drives; three or four men turn»the draw,, move it away, 
and fupply. the floor.. ’ 

Pafs a wafte of marie, with ftrata of talc in fome places clear and tranfparent, fliin- 
ing, and breaking into thin flakes.—Deferts for feveral miles. ""Pafs Ribelles, a vil- 
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tage whofe white church and houfes, on the pinnacle of a rocky hill, have a fingular 
effea in the mldft of an uncultivated dreary trad. Dine at Senavia; the day excef- 
fively hot, and the flies fo innumerable, as to be a perfeft plague. They have a good 
contrivance for keeping them off the table you eat at, which is a moveable and very 
light frame of canvas, fufpended from the deling by two pivots, and a girl kecp,s pul¬ 
ling it backwards and forwards while you are at table; the motion it gives the air drives 
off the flics. Where this invention is not adopted, (he ufes a hand-flapper for the fame 
purpofe, fanning in a droll manner, and far from difagreeable, when the girl is pretty. 
Pafs many watered grounds, with peaches, apples, and ripe pears. Pomegranates in 
the hedges as large now as walnuts in the fhell. To Biofea moftly defert hills, but 
with fome broad vales. No where any wood to be feen, except olives, and evergreen 
oaks, which are .alraoft as fad as olives. Towards Tora the country is more cultivated, 
and has fome fcattered houfes, which I note as a new circumftance. Pafs Callle Follit. 
’The country improves to Calaf, where we arrived after a burning journey of forty 
Englifli miles, having been fourteen hours on our mules.-^40 miles. 

The I jth.—Sunday. To mafs at four in the morning: the church almoft; full of 
muleteers; it was evident that we were in Spain, from the fervency of devotion with 
which they boat their breafts at fome of the refponfes in the fervice. How far this 
violent attention to religion is conneded with the walle flate of their province, I (hall 
leave to others to determine. One thing, which furprifed me a good deal, was feeing 
great numbers of men going out of town with reap-hooks to cut their corn, juft as on 
any other day; this muft be with the leave of their piiefts; and to give fuch permiflion, 
fpcaks more liberality than I had been taught to exped. 

Crofs a great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view over a naked 
country ; and, for the firft time, we fee Montferrat, the outline of which is interefting. 
Dine at Camprat, in the midft of a rocky country, of a favage afped, with fo many 
waftes, that not one acre in an hundred is cultivated. Arrive at the foot of Montfer¬ 
rat, which, from the defeription given of it by Mr. Thicknefs, was one objed of our 
journey. 

It is a remarkably ifolated mountain, but of an immenfe bafis. An admirable wind- 
ing road is made, by which we mounted to the convent} to make this way was a great 
effort in a country where fo few good roads are to be found. Much of this is hewn 
out of the live rock. In other refpeds, it is one of the moft Angular in the world. 
On the rigb^ hand is a wall of mountain fringed with wood, at the top of which are 
thofe ftupendous rocks, which render it famous: to the left a precipice horrible for 
depth, but all covered with plants, which in England are fought with anxiety and ex- 
pcnce for adorning flirubberies and gardens; and vegetation here has the luxuriance 
which may be expeded in one of the fineft climates in the world. The road fo level, 
and thefe beautiful plants fo thick, that they altogether refemble the alley of a decora¬ 
ted ground. TIic feenery on which you look is every where uncommon j fuch a 
confufion of fliades and malTes; fuch a tumult of forms, that the eye wanders with a 
kind of amazement from part to part, without being able to repofe in the quiet com¬ 
mand of any diftind objed. 

We arrived at the convent in time for the evenmg hymns and mufic. The church 
is fplendid, fome of the pj,dures fine, and the multitude of offerings of diamonds, ru¬ 
bies, and all other precious ftones, with the quantity of gold and filver lamps, vafes, &c. 
are the laft objeds for me to dwell on, fince they never raife any other emotion in my 
bofom than of difguft. I hate the folly that gives j and if the monks are honeft, I hate 
the folly that receives, qu 
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On our arrival we were conduced to a neat, plain apartment in the convent, of two 
rooms furnilhed with mere neceifaries, smd we were fupplied by the fervants with fuch 
food and wine as we requefted, at a very moderate expence. To this ufeful fpecies of 
hofpitality, we were obliged for a comfortable night’s reft.-—27 miles. 

The 16th. The principal objedl which had indaced os to take Montferrat in our 
way, was the anfazing profpefl: commanded from the top of the mountain, and from 
the various hermitages deferibed by Mr. Thicknefs. This morning we walked up the 
hill, but the weather proved fo perverfe to our views, both in mounting and defeend- 
ing, that we were the whole time in the clouds. I fhould moft willingly have ftaid 
two or three days here, and waited for a better time; but iny friend was in fuch a 
hurry to return to Bagnere to the Count de la Rochefoucauld, that we miift have fepa- 
rated, had I done it. In fuch tours as thefe, it is always heft to take a fuperfluity of 
time; a thing vei7 difficult to do when one travels in company j and that of Monf. L. 
was much too valuable and interefting to me to allow fuch a queftion for a mo¬ 
ment. All we could do in our elevated fituation, was to mortify ourl'elves with ima¬ 
gining the prodigious profpeft before us, without a poffibility or feeing five hundred 
yards, for the clouds were beneath as well as around us. We ftopped at one of the 
hermitages, the inhabitant of which, a Maltefe of a gentleman-like deportment and 
manners, received us hofpitably and politely, fetting out bread, wine, and fruit. Hte 
lamented our ill luck, telling us that the ifland of Majorca w'as' diftindly to be feen 
from his little garden, which we viewed with pleafure, but fhould have been better 
pleafed to have feen Majorca.. But though the diftant profpeft was thus excluded, we 
had the opportunity to examine and admire the uncommon and finking form of 
the rocks, of which this moft interefting mountain is compofed j the whole feems one 
vaft mafs of pudding flone. 

leave the convent, and take the road for Barcelona, which, in- richnefs of vegetable 
accompaniment, is inferior to that by which we came ; we were feveral miles defeend- 
ing. Pafs Orevoteau, where is a hedge of aloes four feet high: here we are in a high 
roatl, for we meet for the firft time a cabriolet. Pafs a wretched ftony defert, which 
yields only aromatic plants, fcattered with difmal evergreen oaks. Efparagara is the 
firft manufadluring town we met with; woollen cloths, ftufis, and laces : the town is 
near a mile long. Near Martorell, fee the triumphal arch, faid to be built by Annibal; 
it has been lately repaired. In that town every one is employed in lace making; they 
have, however, another occupation not quite fo agreeable to the eye, that ofpicking 
vermin out of each oiher’s heads, in which numbers of them were employed; nor can 
any thing be more ftinking or filthy than their perfons, or more dirty than their houfes: 
to view either, is enough to imprefs the idea, that ckanlinefs is one of the firft of the 
virtues, and doubly fo in fuch a hot climate. No new houfes in any of thefe towns- 
The country is difagreeable,. and rendered worfe by many beds of torrents,..without a 
drop of water; arid and hurtful to the eye. Apricot^ plumbs,, melons^ &c. ripe, 
And fold in' the flreets. 

Come to a noble road,, which they are making at the expence of the king ; fifty 
or fixty feet wide, and walled on the fide to fupport the earth, of which it is formed. 
The country, now is far more populous and better built, many vines,, and much culti¬ 
vation. • 

It will probably be found, that the great reputation of this province has arifen from 
the improvements in the lower, fiat, and irrigated parts ;, if fo, it ought to be diferz- 
minated; for by far the larger part of it is mountainous, not lefs in proportion, I 
fliould conceive, than feven-eighths. Pafs a large paper mill; and continuing on the 
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fame fine road, join another equally great and well made, that leads to Villa Franca. 
Turn to the left for Barcelona, and crofs a bridge of red granite, a (olid, durable, 
and noble work, four hundred and forty paces long; but, though built only eight 
years ago, is in a bad and inelegant ftile. Now meet a great number of carts and 
carriages, drawn by very fine mules, and mark every appearance of approaching a 
great city. Within two or three miles of it, there arc many villas and good buildings 
of all forts, fpreading to the right and left, and feen all over the country. I have 
been at no city fince we left Paris, whofe approach carries fuch a face of animation 
and cheerfulnefs; and confidering Paris as the capital of a great kingdom, and Barce¬ 
lona as that of a province only, the latter is more ftriking beyond all comparifon. 
This noble road does honour to' the prefent king of Spain; it is carried in an even line 
over all narrot# vales, fo that you have none of the inconveiiiencies which otherwife 
are the efFeft of hills and declivities. A few palm trees add to the novelty of the prof- 
pedt to northern eyes. The firft view of the town is very fine, and the (iluation truly 
beautiful. The la(l half mile we were in great hade to be in time for the gates, as 
they are ftut at nine o’clock. We had had a burning ride of forty miles, and were 
a good deal fatigued, yet forced to undergo a ridiculous fearch, as every thing pays 
an entrd;e to government on going into the town; and we had ftill two miles 1 believe 
to pafs, firft to the French crown, which inn was full, and then to La Fonde, where 
we found good quarters. 

My friend thought this the moft fatiguing day he had ever experienced: the excef- 
five heat opprefled him much; and, indeed, travellers in general are much more pru¬ 
dent than to ride during the whole day in the middle of July, choofing rather to ex- 
pofe themfelves to fatigue here in the morning and evening only. But after a fuccef. 
lion of dog holes, with perpetual ftarving and moj tifiv.ation in the mountains, the 
contrail of this inn was great. It is a very good one, with many waiters, aflive and 
alert as in England. A good fupper, with fome excellent Mediterranean filh; ripe 
peaches ; good wine ; the moft delicious lemonade in the world; and good beds, all 
tended to revive us ; but Monf. Lazowlki was too much fatigued for enjoying them. 
———40 miles. 

The 17th. View the town, which is large, and to the eye, in every ftreet, remark¬ 
ably populous ; many of them are narrow, which may be expefted in an old town ; 
but there are alfo many others broader, with good houfes ; yet one cannnot on the 
whole confider it as well built, except as to public edifices, which are erefted in a 
magnificent ftile. There are fome confiderable openings, which, though not regular 
fquares, are ornamental, and have a good effc£k in fetting off the new buildings to the 
beft advantage. One quarter of the city, called Barcelonetta, is entirely new, and 
perfeflly regubr; the ftreets cutting each other at right angles ; but the houfes are 
all fmall and low, being meant for the rcfidence of failors, little fliop keepers, and 
artizans: one front of this new town faces the quay. The ftreets are lighted, but the 
dull fo deep in fome of them, efpecially the broader ones, that I know not whether 
they are all paved, 'i’he governor’s houfe and the new fountain are on a fcale, and in 
a ftile, which Ihews that there are no mean ideas of cmbelliflimcnt here. The royal 
foundery for cannon is very great. The building fpacious, and. every thing feems ex¬ 
ecuted in a manner that proves no expence was fpared. The guns call are chiefly 
brafs: they are folid ; and fome twenty-four pounders boring ; perhaps in all mecha¬ 
nics the moft curious operation, and which can never be viewed without paying fome 
ihomage to the genius that firft invented k. In time of war three hundred men are era- 
idoyed here; but at prefent the number is not confiderable. 
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But the obje£t at Barcelona which is the mofl; ftriking, and which, according to my 
knowledge at leaft, has no where a rival, is the quay. The delign and execution are 
equally good. I guefs it about half a mile long. A low platform of ftone is built but 
a few feet above the water, dole to which the {hips are moored ; this is of breadth 
fufiicient for goods and packages of all forts in loading and unloading the vcflels. 
A row of arched warehoufesopen on to this platform-, and over thole is the upper part 
of the quay on a level with the ftreet; and for the convenience of going up or down 
from one to the other, there are gently floping ways for carriages, and alfo ftair-cafes. 
The whole is moll folidly erefted in hewn ftone, and finilhed in a manner that difeovers 
a true fpirit of magnificence in this moft ufcful fort of public works. The road by 
which we travelled for fevcral miles—the bridge by which we paffed the river—and 
this quay, arc works that will do lafting honour to the prefent’fcing of Spain. 
There are now about 140 (hips in the harbour; but the number fonietimes much 
larger. 

It is impollible to view fuch admirable works as the quay of Barcelona, without re¬ 
gretting the enormous funis vnftcd in war and bloodlhcd. No quarrel happens between 
two nations, but it colls twenty fuch quays; a thoufand miles of magnificent road; an 
hundred bridges; the pavement, lights, fountains, palaces, and public oniaments of 
fifty cities. I’o tc 11 a ju'ince or a parliament fthe latter wants this lefibn to the full as 
much as the former), that a war is as abfurd as it is cruel, for it will coll fo much 
money in figures, makes not the leaft impreffion; they never fee the money, and the 
expence is of fomething ideal; but to tell the king of Spain that it would coll the Ef- 
curial, St. lldcfunfo, his palace at Madrid, and all the roads in his kingdom, and he 
would think very ferioufly before he engaged in it. To rcafon with a Britilh parlia¬ 
ment, when her noify fadious orators are bawling for the honour of the Britilh lion, 
for the rights of commerce, and freedom of navigation; that is, for a war—^that fuch 
a war will coft an hundred millions fterling, and they are deaf to you. But let it coll 
them thole roads on which they roll fo luxurioully, the public bridges, and the great 
edifices that decorate the capital, and our other cities, if the members were willing at 
fuch a price to hazard a war, the people would probably pull down their houfes. 
Yet the cafes are precifely the fame; for if you fpend the money that would form 
and build fuch things, you in clFedt fpend the things thcmfelves. A very little calcu¬ 
lation would Ihew, that the expence of our three laft wars, which had no other effeft 
whatever but to Ipill blood and fill gazettes, would have made the whole illand of 
Gi oat Britain a garden; her whole coall a quay; and have converted all the houfes in 
hei towns into palaces, and her cottages into houfes. But to return. 

The manufadlorics at Barcelona arc confiderable. There is every appearance as 
you walk the ftreet s of great and adlive induflry; you move no where without hearing 
the creak of ftocking engines. Silk is wrought into handkerchiefs, though not on fo 
great a fcale as at Valencia ; ftockings, laces, and various ftufi's. They have alfo fome 
woollen fabrics, but not confiderable. The chief bufinefs of the place is that of conv* 
million; the amount of the trade traufadled is confiderable, though not many Hups 
belong to the port. 

The iiidultry and trade, however, which have taken root, and profpered in this city, 
have withftood the continued fyltem of the court to deal feuerely with the whole pro¬ 
vince of Catalonia. The famous efforts which the Catalans made to place a prince of 
the houfe of Auftria on the throne of Spain, were not foon forgotten by the princes of 
the houfe of Bourbon, to their diftionour. Heavy taxes have l^en laid on the people; 
and the whole province continues to this day difarmed; fo that a nobleman cannot 
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wear a fword, unlcfs privileged to do it by grace or office; and this goes fo far, that 
in order to be able to fhew tliis mark of diftiiiftiort, they are known to get thomfelves 
enrolled, as fami'iars of the inqiiifition, an office which carries with it that licence- 
I note this corrcftly according to the information given me; but I hope the perfon who 
gave it was miftakcn. For the nobility to ftoop to fuch a meanneft, and the court to 
drive men to fuch unworthy means of diftinftion, fourfcore years after their offence, 
which was fidelity to the prince whom they efteemed their lawful fovereign, fuch an 
aft reflefts equal diflionour upon the nobility and the crown. The mention of the in- 
quifition made us enquire into the prefent ftate of that holy office, and we were inform- 
ed, that it w'as now formidable only to porfons of very notorious ill fame; and that 
whenever it does aftagaiuft offenders, an inquifitor comes from Madrid to conduftthe 
procefs. From the expreffions, however, which were ufed, and the inftances given, 
it appeared that they take cognizance of cafes not at all connefted with faith in reli¬ 
gion j and that if men or women are guilty of vices, which render them offenfive, 
this was the power that interpofed; an account, in my opinion, by no means favour¬ 
able for the circumftance, w'hich w’as fuppofed moft to limit their power, was the explicit 
nature of the offence, viz. being againit the Catholic faith, and by no means againft 
public morals, to fecure which is an objeft for very different judicatures in every 
country. 

The markets here are now full of ripe figs, peaches, melons, and the more common 
•fruits in great profufion. J bought three large poaches for a penny, and our laquais 
de place faid, that I gave too much, and paid like a foreigner ; but they have not the 
flavour of the fame fruit in England. In the gardens there are noble orange trees loaded 
with fruit, and all forts of garden vegetables in the greatefl: plenty. The climate 
here in winter may be conjeftured from their having green peafe every month in the 
year. 

View the very pretty fort to the fouth of the town, which is on the fummit of a hill 
that commands a vaft profpeft by fea and land. It is exceedingly well built and well 
kept. Notwithftanding this fort to the fouth, and a citadel to the north of the 
town, corfairs in time of war have cut fiffiing veffels out of the road, and very near the 
.Ihore. 

In the evening to the play; the theatre is very large, and the feats on Ae two fides 
of the pit (for the centre is at a lower price) extremely commodious; each feat is fe- 
parate, fo that you fit as in an elbow chair. A Spanifli comedy was reprefented, and 
an Italian opera after it. We were furprized to find clergymen in every part of the 
houfe; a circumftance never feen in France. Twice a week they have an Italian 
opera, and plays the other evenings. In the centre of the pit -on benches the common 
people feat thetpfelves. I faw a blackfmith, hot from the anvil, with his (hirt fleeves 
tucked above his elbows, who enjoyed the entertjunment equally with the bell compa¬ 
ny in the boxes, and probably much more. Every well dreffed perfon was in the 
French falhion; but there were many who ftill retained the Spanift mode of wearing 
their hair without powder, in a thick black net which hangs down the back; nothing 
can have a worfe effeft, or appear more offenfive in fo hot a climate. 

The 18th. On leaving the town, we were fearched again, which feems both ufelefs 
and burthenfome. Enter immediately an extraordinary feene of watered cultivation, 
fo fine, that I fuppofe it has given the general reputation to the whole province. The 
Indian fig, called here figua de Maura, grows fix or feven feet high^ very branching 
and crooked; the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man; thefe and 
many aloes in the hedges. At Ballal®, two hours from Barcelona, meet ■wdth the 
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firft vineyards; but the hills here, for the moft part, conic down to the fea; and where 
they do not, the vale is not more than half a mile wide. Lyciuni in the hedges; 
oranges in the gardens; a few palm trees with vines around them. All here enclofcd, 
and the men mending gaps in their hedges. The appearance of induftry on this coaft 
is as great as polfible. Numbers of filiiing boats and nets, with rows of good white 
houfes on the fca fide; and while the men are aflive in their filheries, the women arc 
equally bufy in making lace. Dine at Grcmah} many large villages and fcattcred 
houfes all the way. Wherever there is an opening in the mountains, more diftant and 
fiill higher ones arc feen; a circumftance which unites with the vaft view from Mont- 
ferrat, and flievi's that all lichind is mountainous, and that the vales are no where large. 
Pafs a valley, part highly cultivated, but the refi; for a quarter of a mile of breadth to¬ 
tally ruined by a torrent. Reach Martaro, a large town of white and tlean well built 
houfes, the ftreets crofling each other at right angles. The inhabitants appear ex¬ 
ceedingly indullrious; there are fome flocking engines and lace-makers at every cor¬ 
ner. Every houfc has one large door, which ferves both for door and window to 
that room; an undoubted proof of the warmth of the climate. I am forry to 
add, that here alfo the induftry of catching vermin in each other’s heads is very 
aflivc. 

Pafs Arenys, a large town, where fhip-building feems a bufinefs of feme confe- 
quence: making thread lace univerfal here; the thread comes frorti France. Canet, 
another large town, employed in fhip-building, filhing, and making lace. All thefc 
towns are well built, with an equal appearance of general induftry, and its infcparablc 
companion, private comfort. Every ferap of flat land w'ell cultivated, and the hills co¬ 
vered with vines. 

At Callella, a large town like the former, full of induftry, but the inn no better 
than in the mountains, a {linking, dirty, dreadful hole, without any thing to eat or 

drink but for muleteers; yet we are now in the high road from Paris to Madrid.- 

36 miles. 

The 19th. I.eave Callella, and in lefs than a league come to Pineda, another large 
town, and pafs Malgrat, which is not fo well built as the preceding, but much lace 
made in it. 

The road here turns from the fea into an enclofcd woodland. Pomegranates make 
very fine thick hedges. There are old caftles on the hills to defend the coaft againfl 
the Africans. Houfes fcattered every where, a feature efiential to a fine countiy, 
and an agreeable landfcape. Poplai's planted in fome fields, and vines trained from 
one to another. From reading accounts of this hulbandry, I had formed an idea 
that it muft be Angularly beautiful to fee fefloons of vines hanging from tree to 
tree *, but there is nothing either pleafmg or ftriking in it. T’he Pyrenees are 
now in front, with very high mountains to the left, with their heads in the clouds. 

Pafs for feveral miles a country much mixed with waftes; and come to a very large 
one, fpveading over feveral extenfive hills for many miles, that prefents an extraordina¬ 
ry fpcftacle to northern eyes. It is a thicket of aromatic plants, and beautiful flower¬ 
ing fhrubs, with but a fmall mixture of plants common in England. Large fpreading 
myrtles three or four feet high, jeffamines, honey-fuckles, lavender, rofemary, bay, 
lentifeus, tamarife, caflia, &c. &c. but all nuifances here even wnorfe than heath with us, 
for we fee neither fheep nor goats. Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles 
on gentle Hopes, and come again to a thick woodland enclofefl country, like fome parts 
of England. Many hedges of the yellow blollbmed prickly acacia, which anfw ers well 
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for that purpofe. Reach Girona, an old town walled and fortified with foine redoubts, 
and a fort on the hill above it; but not kept up, nor indeed would it flop an army 
half an hour. Here is a cathedral and a bifhop, who gave us his blefling as we pafled 
him, drawn in his coach by fix mules. His revenue is 24,000 French livres; there are 
surecs, who have from 1200 to 2000 livres. They tithe no live flock. They have 
no manufadures of any confequence, and no relburce but that of agriculture; yet, 
what is extraordinary, Caftilian and French workmen come hither for employment.— 
36 miles. 

Snow is on the Pyrenees as well as at Bagnere de Luchon. 

July 21. Leave Junquerras, where the countenances and manners of the people 
would make one believe all the inhabitants were finugglers. Come to a mod noble 
road, which tht king of Spain is making; it begins at the pillars that mark the boun¬ 
daries of the two monarchie:, joining with the French road; it is admirably executed. 
Here take leave of Spain and re-enter France: the contrail is Itriking. When one 
crolTes the fea from Dover to Calais, the preparation and circumftance of a naval 
paflage lead the mind by fome gradation to a change; but here, without going 
through a town, a barrier, or even wall, you enter a new world. From the natural 
and mifcrable roads of Catalonia, you tread at once on a noble caufeway, made with 
all the folidily and magnificence that dillinguifli the highways of France. Inllcad of 
beds of torrents ydu have well built bridges; and from a country wild, elefert, and 
poor, we found ourfelves in the midfl of cultivation and improvement. F.very other 
circumftance fpoke the fame language, and told us by figns not to be mifhiken, that 
fome great and operating caufe worked an effed; too clear to be mifunderftood. The 
more one fees, the more I believe we fhall be led to think, that there is but one all- 
powerful caufe that inftigates mankind, and that is government!—Others form excep¬ 
tions, and give fhades of difference and diftindion, but this afts with permanent atid 
univerfal force. I'he prefent inftance is remarkable; for Rouflillon is in faft a part of 
Spain; the inhabitants are Spaniards in language and in cuftoms; but they are under 
a French government. 

Great range of the Pyrenees at a diftance. Meet Ihcphcrds that fpeak the Catalan. 
The cabriolets we meet arc Spanilli. 'I'he farmers threlli their corn like the Spaniards. 
The inns and thehoufes are the fame. Reach Perpignan; there I parted with Monfi 
Lazowllti He returned to Bagnere de L\ichon, but 1 had planned a tour in Langue¬ 
doc, to fill up the time to fpare.-'15 miles. . 

The 22d. T he Duke de la Rochefoucauld had given me a letter to Monfieur Barri 
dcLaffeufes, major of a regiment at Perpignan, and who, he faid, underftood agricul¬ 
ture, and would be glad to converfe with me on the fubjeft. I Tallied out in the morning 
to find him, but being Sunday, he was at his country feat at Pia, about a league from' 
the town. I had a roafting walk thither, over a dry ftony country under vines. 
Monfieur, Madame, and Madcmoifelle de Laffeufes, received me with great polltenefs. 

1 explained the motives of my coming to France, which were not to run idly through 
the kingdom with the common herd of travellers, but to make myfelf a mafter of their 
agriculture; that if I found any thing good and applicable to England, 1 might copy 
it. He commended the defign greatly; faid it was travelling with a truly laudable 
motive ; but expreffed much aftohifliment, as it was fo uncommonand was very fure 
there was not, a fingle Frenchman in all England on luch an errand. He defired I 
would ipend the day with him. I found the vineyard the chief part of his hufbandry, 
but he had fome arable land, managed in the fingular manner of that province. He 
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pointod to a village which he faid was Rivefalta, which produced fosiie of the moll fa¬ 
mous wine in France; at dinner I found that it merited its reputation. In the evening 
returned to Perpignan, after a day fertile in ufeful information.-8 miles. 

The 2 }d. Take the road toNarbonne. jPafs Rivefalta. Under the mountain there 
is the largell fpring I ever faw. Otters-Pool and Holywell are bubbles to it. It i iu s 
at the foot of the rock, and is able to turn immediately many mills } being at cure rather 
a river than a fpring. Pal's an uninterrupted flat walle, without a finglc tree, houfe, or 
village for a confiderable diltance : by much the uglieft country I have feen in France. 
Great quantities of corn every where treading out with mules as in Spain. Uine at 
Sejean, at the Soleil, a good new inn, where I accidentally met with the Marquis de 
Trelfan. He told me, that I mult be a lingular perfon to travel fo far with no other ob- 
jeft than agriculture: he never knew nor beard of the like; but appr6vcd much of the 
plan, and wiftied he could do the fame. 

The roads here are Ilupeadous works. I paffed a hill, cut through to eafe a defeent, 
that was all in the folid rock, and coft 90,000 livres (3,937!.) yet it extends but a few 
hundred yards. Three leagues and an half from Sejean to Narbonne coll i,80c,000 
livres (78,750!.). 'I hefe ways are fuperb even to a folly. Enormous fums have been 
fpent to level even gentle flopcs. The caufeways are raifed and walled on each fide, 
forming one folid inafs of artificial road, carried acrofs the vallies to the height of fix, 
feven, or eight feet, and never lei's than fifty wide. There is a bridge of a Angle arch, 
and a caufeway to it, truly magnificent; we have not an idea of what fuch a' road is in 
England. The traffic of the way, however, demands no fuch exertions; one-third of 
the breadth is beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered with weeds. In thirty-fix 
inileS) I have met one cabriolet, half a dozen carts, and feme old women with alTcs. 
For what all this wafte of treafure ?—In Languedoc, it is true, thefe works are not done 
by corvees ; but there is an injuflice in levying the amount not far fhort of them. I’he 
money is raifed by tailles, and, in making the afTciTment, lands held by a noble tenure are 
fo much eafed, and others by a bafe one fo burthened, that one hundred and twenty 
arpents in this neighbourhood, held by the former, pay 90 livres and four hundred pof- 
feffed by a plebeian right, which ought proportionally to pay 300 livres, is, inflead of 
that, affelTed at 1400 livres. At Narbonne, the canal which joins that of Languedoc 
deferves attention ; it is a very fine work, and will, they fay, be finifhed next month. 
— . 36 miles. 

The 24th. "Women without ftockings, and many without fhoes; but if their feet are 
poorly clad, they have a fuperb confolation in walking upon magnificent caufeways ; 
the new road is fifty feet wide, and fifty more digged away or deftroyed to make it. 

The vintage itfelf can hardly be fuch a feene of aftivity and animation as this univerfal 
one of treading out the com, with which all the towns and villages in Languedoc are 
now alive. The com is all roughly Racked around a dry firm fpot, where great nm\\. 
bers of mules and horfes are driven on a trot round a centre, a woman bolding tbe reins, 
and another, or a girl or two, with whips drive; the men fupply and clear the floor; 
other parties are drefling, by throwing the com into the air for the wind to blow away 
the chaff. Every foul is employed, and with fuch an air of cheerfulnefs, that the people 
feem as well pleafed with their labour, as the farmer himfelf with his great heaps of wheat. 
The feene is uncommonly animated and joyous. I ftopped'and alighted often to fee 
their method; 1 was always very civilly treated, and my vnihes for a good price for 
the farmer, and not too. good a one for the poor, well received. This method, which 
entirely faves barns, depends abfolutely on climate: from my leaving Bagnere de Lu- 
chon to this moment, all through Catalonia, Rouffillon, and this part of Languedoc, 
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there has been nothing like rain ; but one unvarying clear bright Iky and burning fun, 
yet not at all fuffocating, or to me even unpleafant. I alked whether they weri not 
iometimes caught in the rain ? they faid, very rarely indeed ; but if rain did come, it is 
feldom more than a heavy fhower, which a hot fun quickly fucceeds and dries every thing 
fpeedily. 

The canal of Languedoc is the capital feature of all this country. The mountain 
through which it pierces is infulated, in the midft of an extended valley, and only half 
a mile from the road. It is a noble and (lupendous work, goes through the hill about 
the breadth of three toifes, and was digged without ftiafts. 

Leave the road, and crofling the canal, follow it to Beziers; nine Iluicc-gates let the 
water down the hill to join the river at the town.—A noble work ! The port is broad 
enough for fou^ large velTcls to lie abreaft ; the greateft of them ^.arrics from ninety to 
•one hundred tons. Many of them were at the quay, fome in motion, and every fign 
of an animateu bufinefs. This is the beft fight I have fecn in Frar Here Louis 
XIV. thou art truiy great I—Here with a geiicrous and benign: hand, thou difpenfeft 
eafe and wealth to thy people!— SiJti. uu ynai... Id ideed have been revered! 

To effe£t this noble work, 'if unitihg th‘ tv. o feas, Icfs money was e. >ended than to be- 
fiege Turin, or to feizc Strafb'iUig like a “'ibbcr Such an (.mployment of the revenues 
of a great kingdom is the only laudabh wa^ of an* ’ arch s acv^diriag Immortality; all 
other means make their names furvi e with tl.ofe only of the incc..diaries, robbers, and 
violators of mankind. The canal paffes tnroug.1 the river for about half a league, fe- 
parated from it by walls which arc cove ad in Hoods; and then turns off for Cette. 
Dine at Beziers. Knowing that Monf. I’Abbe Rozier, the celebrated editor of the 
Journal Phyfique, and who is now publilhing a didionary of hufbandry, which in France 
has much reputation, lived and farmed near Beziers, I enquired at the inn the way to 
his houfe. They told me that he had left Beziers two years, but that the houfe was to 
be feen from the ftreet, and accordingly iney Ih' 'ed it me from fomething of a fquare 
open on one fide to the country ; adding, that it belonged new to a Mv^nf. de Rieufe, 
who had purchafed the eftate of the Abbe. '1 i view the farm of a man celebrated for 
his writings, was an objed, as it would at leafl: enable m.-, in reading his book, to un- 
derftand better the allufions he might make to the foil, fitua' in, and other circum- 
ilanccs. I was forry to hear at the table d’hfite, much ridicule thrown on tlie Abbd 
Rozier’s hufbandry, that it had beauuup di ma’ 7 nj". '.ide; ‘n particular, they 

treated his paving his vincyarcis as a ridiculous circutn.iance. ciucli an experiment 
feemed remarkable, and I was glad to hear of it, that T might defire to fee thefe paved 
vineyards. The . 4 bbe here, as a farmer, is juil that charader which every man will 
be fure to have who depart.s from the .nethods of bir neighbours; for it is not in the 
nature of countrymen, that any body fliould come among them who can prefume with 
impunity to think for hiinfelf. I alkt l why he left the country ? and they gave me a 
curious anecdote of the Bifhop of BeziervS cutting a road through the Abbe’s farm, at 
the cxpence of the province, to lead to the houfe of his (the bimop’s miftrefs), which 
occafioned fuch a quarrel, that Monf. Rozier could ftay no longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feature of a government: that a man is to be forced to fell his effate, and 
driven out of a country, becaufe bifliopsmake love—I fuppofe to their neighbours* wives, 
as no ether love is falhioliable in France. Which of my neighbours* wives will tempt 
the Bifliop of Norwich to make a road through my farm,'and drive me to fell Bradfield ? 
1 give my authority for this anecdote, the chat of a table d’hdte: it is as likely to be 
as true; but Languedocian bifliops are certainly not Englifli ones. Monfieur de 
received me politely, and fatisfied as many of my enquiries as he could ; for he 
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knew little more of the Abbes hufbandry than common report, and what the farmitfelf 
told him. As to paved vineyards, there was no fuch thing: the report muft have taken 
rife from a vineyard of Burgundy grapes, which the Abbe planted in a new manner; 
he fee them in a curved form, in a fofs, covering them only viith flints in dead of earth; 
this fucceeded well. I walked over the farm, which is beautifully fitnated, on the flope 
and top of a hill, which commands Beziers, its rich vale, its navigation, and a fine ac< 
companyment of mountains. 

Beziers has a fine promenade; and is becoming, they fay, a favourite refidence for 
the Englifh, preferring the air to that of Montpellier. Take the road to Pezenas. It 
leads up a hill, which commands, for fome time, a view of the Mediterranean. Through 
all this country, but particularly in the olive grounds, the cricket Ccicala) makes a con- 
ftant, fharp, monotonous noife ; a more odious companion on the roatl can hardly be 
imagined. Pezenas opens on a very fiiu; country, a vale of fix or eight leagues extent 
all cultivated; a beautiful mixture of -ines, mulberries, olives, towns, and fcattered 
houfes, with a great deal of line li: ’rn - j the whole bounded bv gentle hills, cultivated 
to their tops. At fupp'" , at the table d’l’.ote, v.e were waited un by a female witlioot 
fhoes or ftockings oxquiiite'y ugly and diffinin;, odours not td -ofes : there were, how¬ 
ever, a croix dc 3 t. louis. a. .1 two or three niereaatile-looking people, who prated 
with her very familiarly ; at an ordinary oi firmevs, at t^^e poorell and reraoteft market 
village in England, luch ’’ ani: al would not be allowed by the landlord to enter his 
houfe; or by the guefts their room.-32 miles. , 

The -5th. The road, in crofling a valley to and from a bridge, is a magnificent 
walled caufeway, more than a mile long, ten yards wide, and from eight to twelve feet 
high; with Hone polls on each fide at every fix yards—a prodigious work. I know 
nothing more ftriking to a traveller than the roads of Languedoc: we have not in Eng. 
land a conception of fuch exertions; they are fplendid and fuperb; and if I could free 
my mind of the recol' ;£lion of the uniuil taxanon which pays them, I fliould travel with 
admiration at .he magnificence difplayed by the States of this province. The police 
of thefe roads L however execiable—lor I fcarccly meet a cart but the driver is afleep 
in it. 

I'aking the road to Montpellier, pafs through a pleafing country; and by another 
immenfe walled caufeway, twelve yards broad ar ’ three high, leading clofe to the fea. 
To Gigean,ncar Eronlignan and Montbufii., famous for their mufeat wines. Approach 
Montpellier; the environs, for near a league, are delicious, and more highly ornamented 
than any thing I have feen in France. VilFa-s v/cll built, cleaa, and comfortable, with 
every appearance of wealthy owners, are fpread thickly ilirough the country. They are, 
in general, pretty fquare buildings; fome very large. Montpellier, with the air rather 
of a great capital than of a provincial town, covers a hill that fwells proudi) to the view. 
But on entering it, you experience a difappointmeut from narrow, ill-built, crooked 
ftreets, but full of people, and apparently alive with bufinefs; yet there is no confi. 
derable manufadure in the place; the principal are verdigreafe, filk handkerchiefs, 
blankets, perfumes, and liqueurs. The great objetl for a ftranger to view is the pro¬ 
menade, or fquare, for it partakes of both, called the Perou. There is a magnificent 
aquedud on three tiers of arches for fupplying the city with water, from a hill at a 
confiderable diftance; a very noble work; a chateau cTeau reteives the water in a cir¬ 
cular bafon, from which it falls into an external refervoir, to fupply the city, and 
the jets cTeau that cool the air of a garden below, the whole in a fine fquare confi- 
derably elevated above the furrounding ground, walled in with a balluftrade, and 
other mural decorations, and in the centre a good equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV. 
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There is an air of real grandeur and magnificence in this ufeful work, that ftruck me 
more than any thing at Verfailles. I'he view is alfo fm^ularly beautiful. To the fouth, 
the eye wanders with delight over a rich vale, fpread with villas, and terminated by the 
fea. To the north, a feries of cultivated hills. On one fide, the vaft range of the Py¬ 
renees trend away till loft in remotenefs. On the other, the eternal fnows of the Alps 
pierce the clouds. The whole view one of the inoft ftupendous to be feen, when a clear 
fky approximates thefedillant objeds.——r-3a miles. 

The 26th. The fair of Beaucaire fills the whole country with bufinefs and motion ; 
meet many carts loaded; and nine diligences going or coming. Yefterday and to-day 
the hotteft I ever experienced; we had none like them in Spain—-the flies much worfe 
than the heat.——30 miles. 

The 27th. The amphitheatre of Nifmes is a prodigious work, which Ihews how well 
the Romans had adapted thefe edifices to the abominable ufes to which they were ered- 
ed. The convenience of a theatre that could hold feventeen thoufand fpedators without 
confufion; the magnitude; the maftive and fubftantial manner in which it is built with¬ 
out mortar, that has withftood the attacks of the weather, and the worfe depredations 
of the barbarians in the various revolutions of fixteen centuries, all ftrike the attention' 
forcibly. 

i viewed the Maifon Quarrd laft night; again this morning, and twice more in the 
day; it is beyond gjl comparifon the moft light, elegant, and pleafing building I ever 
beheld. Without any magnitude to render it impofing; without any extraordinary 
magnificence to furprize, it rivets attention. There is a magic harmony in the pro¬ 
portions that charms the eye. One can fix on no particular part of pre-eminent beauty; 
It is one perfed whole of fymmetry and grace. What an infatuation in modem archi- 
teds, that can overlook the chafte and elegant fimplicity of tafte, manifeift in fuch a 
work, and yet rear fuch piles of laboured foppery and heavinefs as are to be met with 
in France! The temple of Diana, as it is called, and the ancient baths, with their mo¬ 
dern reftoration, and the promenade, form part of the fame feene, and are magnificent 
decorations of the city. 1 was, in relation to the baths, in ill luck, for the water was 
all drawn off, in order to clean them and the canals. The Roman pavements are An¬ 
gularly beautiful, and in high prefervation. My quarters at Nifmes were at the Louvre, 
a large, commodious, and excellent inn—the houfe was almoft as much a fair from 
morning to night as Beaucaire itfclf could be. I dined and flipped at the table d’hdte; 
the cheapnefs of thefe tables fuits my finances, and one fees fomething of the manners 
of the people; we fat down from twenty to forty at every meal, moft motley companies 
of French, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans, with a Greek and Armenian; and I was 
informed, that there is hardly a nation in Europe or Afia, that has not merchants at this 
gn at fair, chiefly for raw filk, of which many millions in value are fold in four days; 
all the other commodities of the world are to be found there. 

One circumftance 1 muft remark on this numerous table d’hdte, becaufe it has ftruck 
me repeatedly, which is the taciturnity of the French. I caihe to the kingdom exped- 
ing to have my ears conftantly fatigued with the infinite volubility an^ Ipirits of the 
people, of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, by their Englilh fire- 
fides. At Montpellier, though fifteen perfoqs and fome of them ladies were prefent, I 
found it impollible to make them break their inflexible filence with more than a mono- 
fyllable, and the whole company fat more like an affembly of tongue-tied quakers, than 
the mixed company of a people famous for loquacity. Here alfo, at Nifmes, with a dif- 
fereri party at every meal it is the fame; not a Frenchman will open his lips. To-day 
at dinner, hcpelefs of that nation, and fearing to lofe the ufe of an organ they had fo 
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little inclination to employ, I fixed myfelf by a Spaniard, and having been fo lately 
in his country, I foond him ready to converfe, and tolerably communicative; and 
indeed we had more converfation than thirty other perfons maintained among them- 
felves. ..ji , 

The 28th|j'' iH the morning to the Pont du Card, through a plain co¬ 
vered with valifkiltRsitions of olives to the left, but much wafte rocky land. At the 
firft view of’thUjt, eddbrated atjuedufl:, I was rather difappointed, having expefted 
fomething of gftkfer irtAgnitude ; but foon found the error: I was, on examining it 
nioi-e nearly^ -<jt>Jirince«l tliiat it poffelfod every quality that ought to make a ftrong 
imprefiion. It fe R ftupeudous work; the magnitude, and the maffive folidity of the 
architcdiurc, wWch may probably endure two or three thoufand ye^ more, united 
with the undoubted utility of the undertaking, to give us a high idea^ of the fpirit of 
exertion which'executed it for the fupply of a provincial town: the furprife, however, 
may teafe, when W.e confider the nations enflaved that were the workmen.—Return¬ 
ing to Kilmes, tneet many merchants returning from the fair; each with a child’s 
drum tied to his cloak-bag: my own little girl was too much in my head not to love 
them for this mark of attention to their children;—but why a drum ? Have they hot 
had enough of the military in a kingdom, where they are excluded from all the ho¬ 
nours, .’dpeft, and emolument, that can flow from the fword ?—I like Nifmes much; 
and if the inhabitants be at all on a par with the appearance of theft city, I fliould pre¬ 
fer it for a refidence to moft, if not all the towns I have feen in France. The theatre 
however, is a capital point, in that Montpellier is faid to exceed it.-24 miles. 

The 29ih. Pafs fix leagues of dilagreeable country to Sauve. Vines and olives. 
The chateau of Monf. Sabbatier ifrikes in this wild country; he has inclofed much 
with dry walls, planted many mulberries and olives, which are young, thriving, and 
well inclofed, yet the foil is lo ftony, that no earth is vifible ; fome of his walls are 
four feet thick, and one of thenr twelve thick and five high, whence it feems, he 
thinks moving the ftones a neceflary improvement, which I much queftion. He has 
built three or four new farm houfts; I luppofe he refides on this eltate for improving 
it. I hope he does not ferve; t|iat no moon-lhine purfuit may divert him from a con- 
duft honourable to himfelf, and beneficial to his country.—Leaving Sauve, I was 
much ftriuk with a large trafl: of land, feemingly nothing but hutre rocks; yet moft 
of it inclofed and planted with the moft induftrious attention. Every man has an olive, 
a mulberry, an almond, or a peach-tree, and vines feattered among them; fo that the 
whole ground is covered with the oddeft mixture of thefe plants and bulging^ rocks, 
that can be conceived. The inhabitants of this village deforve encouragement for their 
induftry; and if I were a French miniftcr, they Inould have it. T&y would foon 
turn all the deferts around them into gardens. Such a knot of aflive huihandmen, 
who turn their rocks into feenes of fertility, becaufe 1 fuppofe their own, would do 
the feme by the waftes, jf animated by the fame omnipotent {Ntneiple. pine at St. 
Hyppolite, with ejight proteftant merchants returnkig home to Rt)Uv^i^e,.£rom the 
fair of Beaucaire; as jvf parted at the feme time, we traveii^ to^har; and hotjj. 
their converfation. .1 Innu^ feme ctrcumftances of which 1 to be informed $ 

they told me alio, that molberries extend beyond Vigai^^jbi^''ft]ien, and e^ecialiy 
about Milhaud, ahnoud^ take their place, and are in very MBRli>^iquantine8. 

My Rouverge friends pre^d me to pafs with them to and Rodez, afluring 

me, that the cheapnefs of their province was fo great, that it would tempt me to live 
lome tim** amongft them. I’hat I might have a houfc at Milhaud, of four tblerable 
rooms on a floor furnifhed, ior twelve louis a-year; and live in the utmoft plenty 
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with all my family, if I would bring them over, for a hundred louisa-yeart that there 
were many families of noblefle, who Aib/ifted on fifty, and even on twerity^ive a-year. 
Such anecdotes of cheapnefs are only curious when contidered in a political light, as 
contributing on one hand to the welfare of individuals; and on the other, as contribu¬ 
ting to the profperity, wealth, and power of the kingdom ; if, I fliould meet with 
many fuch inftancts, and alfo with others directly contrary, it will be neceflkry to con- 
fider them more at large.-30 miles. 

The 30th. Going out of Gauge, 1 was furprifed to find by far the greateft exer¬ 
tion in irrigation which I had yet feen in France; and then pal's by fome fteep moun¬ 
tains, highly cultivated in terraces. Much watering at St. Laurence. The feenery 
very intereftiug to a farmer. From Gange, to the mounlain of rough ground which 
I croiTed, the ri 3 e has been the moll interclling which I have taken in France; the 
efloit* of indullry the moll vigorous ; the animation the moll lively. An a£livity has 
been here, that hasl'wept away all difficulties before it, and has cloathodthc very rocks 
■with verdure. It would be a difgracc to common fenfe to alk the caufe ; the enjoyment 
of property mull have done it. ' Give a man the I’ccure poflelfion of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden ; give liim a nine year’s leafc of a garden, and he will 
convert it into a defert. To Montadier over a rough mouniain covered ■witli box and la¬ 
vender •, it is a beggarly village, with an auberge that made me almoft fltrink.. Some 
cut-throat figures Wire eating black bread, whole vifageshadfo much of the gaUles that 
1 thought 1 heard their chains rattle. I looked at their legs, and could not but imagine 
they had no bufmefs to be free. There is a fpecies of countenance fo horribly bad, that 
it is impoflible to be miftaken in one’s reading. 1 was quite alone, and abfolutely with¬ 
out arms. Till this moment, I had not dreamt of carrying pillols : I fliould now have 
been better fatisfied, if I had had them. The mailer of the auberge, who feemed 
firll coufmtohis guclls, procured for me fome wretched bread with difficulty, but it was 
not black.—No meat, no eggs, no legumes, and execrable wine: no corn for my mule; 
no hay; no llraw; no grafs : the loaf fortunately was large; I took a piece, and lliced 
the reft for my four-footed Spanilh friend, who ate it thankfully, but the aubergille grow¬ 
led.—Defcend by a winding and excellent road to Maudieres, where a vaft arch is thrown 
acrofs the torrent. Pafs St. Maurice, and crofs a ruined forcll amongft fragments of 
trees. Defcend three hours, by a moll noble road hewn out of the mountain fide to 
Lodeve, a dirty, I'gly, ill built town, with crooked clofc ftreets, but populous, and 
very induftrious.—Here I drank excellent light and pleafing white wine, at 5s. a bot¬ 
tle.-36 miles. 

The 31ft. , Crofs a mountain by a mifcrable road, and reach Beg de Rieux, which 
lliares with Carcaflbne, the fabric of Londrins, for the Levant trade.—Crofs much 
wafte to Beziers.—I met to-day with an inflance of ignorance in a well drefted French 
merchant, that furprized me. He had plagued me with abundance of tirefome fbolilh 
quclUons, and then alked for the third or fourth time what country I was of. I told 
him 1 vvas a Chinefe. How far off is that country ?—I replied, two hundred leagues. 
Di’ux cents lieux ! Diable ! c'eji un grand chemin ! The other day a Frenchman alked 
me, after telling him I was an Engliffiman, if we had trees in England ?— 1 replied, 
that wc had a few. Had we any rivers ?—Oh, none at all. Ah ma foi deft bien trijie ! 
This incredible ignorance* when compared with the knowledge fo univerfally diffemi- 
nated in' England, is to be attributed, like every thing elfc, to government,—-—40 
miles. 

Auguft I. Leave Beziers, in order to go to Capeftanby the pierced mountain. 
Crofs the canal of Languedoc feveral times; and over many waftes to Pkraville. 

The 
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The Pyrenees now full to the left, ant! their roots but a few leagues off. At Ca -caf- 
fonne they carried me to a fountain of muddy water, and to a gate of the banacks; 
but I was better pleafed to fee fcveral large good houfes of manufafturers, that fliew 
wealth.-40 miles. 

The '^ 6 . Pafs a confidcrable content, with a long line of front, and rife to Fanjour. 
-16 miles. 

'I he 3d. At Mirepoix they are building a moft. magnificent bridge of feven flat 
arches, each of fixty-four feet fpan, which will coft 1,800,000 litres, ’(78,750!.); it 
has been twelve years crcdling, and will be finifhed in two more. The weather for 
fcveral days, has been as fine as poflible, .but very hot; to-day the heat was fo difa- 
greeable, that 1 refted from twelve to three at Mirepoix; and found it fo burning, that 
it was an effort to go half a quarter of a mile to view the bridge. The myriads of flies 
were ready to devour me, and I could hardly fupport any light in the room. Riding 
fatigued me, and 1 enquired fora carriage of fome fort to carry me, while thefe great 
heats fliould continue; 1 had done the fame at Carcaffonc ; but nothing like a cabrio¬ 
let of any fort was to be had. When it is rccolledled that that place is one of the mofl: 
confiderable manufafturing towns in France, containing fifteen thoufand people, and 
that Mirepoix is far from being a mean place, and yet not a voiture of any kind to be 
had, how will an Fnglifliman blefs himfelf for the unlverfal conveniences that are fpread 
through his own country, in which 1 believe there is not a town of fifteen hundred 
people in the kingdom wliere pod chaifes and able horfes are not to be had at a mo¬ 
ment’s warning! What a contrail! This confirms the faft deducible from the 
little frafiic on the roads even around Paris itfelf. Circulation is ftagnant in France.— 
The heat was fo great that I left Mirepoix difordered w'ith it: this was by far the hot- 
teft day that I ever felt. The hcmilphcre feaned almoft in a flame with burning rays 
that rendered it impoflible to turn one’s eyes within many degrees of the radiant orb 
that now blazed in the lieavens.—Crofs another fine new bridge of three arches; and 
come to a woodland, the firlt I had leen for a great diftancc. Many vines about Pa- 
miers, w'hich is fituated in a beautiful vale, upon a fine river. The place itfelf is ugly, 
ftinking, and ill built; with an inn ! Adieu, Monf. Gafcit; if fate fend me to fuch 
another houfc as thine—be if an expiation for my fins!-28 miles. 

The 4th. Upon leaving Amons, there is the extraordinary fpcftacle of a river 
Iffuing out of a cavcni in a mountain of rock ; on eroding the hill you ire where it en¬ 
ters by another cavern.— It pierces the mountain. Molt countries, however, have 
inftances of rivers patling under ground. At St. Gcrond’s go to the Croix Blanche, 
the moll execrable receptacle of filth, vermin, impudence, and impofnion that ever 
excrcifed the patience, or wounded the feelings of a traveller. A withered hag, the 
dienion of beafllinels, prefidcs there. 1 laid, not relied, in a chamber over a liable, 
whole dfluvia; through the brokcniloor were the leal! oifenfive of the perfumes afford- 
ed by this hideous place.—It could give me nothing but two (lale eggs, for which I 
paid, exclufive of all other charges, 20s. Spain brought nothing to my eyes that 
equalled this fink, from which an Englilli hog would turn with difgull. But the inns 
all the way from Nifmes are wretched, exc-pt at Lodeve, Gange, CarcalTonne, a«d 
Mirepoix. St. Gerond’s mull have, from its appearance, fbpr or five thoufand peo- 
pie. Pamiers near twice that number. What can be the circulating connedion be¬ 
tween fuch maffes of people and other towns and countries, that can be heki together 
and fupported by fuch inns 'Phere have been writers who look upon fuch obferva- 
lions as arifing merely from the petulance of travellers, but it (hews their extreme ig- 
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norancc. Such circumftanccs are political data. We cannot demand all the books of 
France to be opened in order to explain the amount of circulation in that kingdom ; a 
politician mult therefore colled it from fuch circumftanccs as he can alcertain ; and 
among thefe, traffic on the great roads, and the convenience of the houfes prepared for 
the reception of travellers, tell us both the number and the condition of thole travellers ; 
by which term I chiefly allude to the natives, who move on bufmefs or pleafure from 
place to place; for if they be not coiifidcrable enough to caufe good inns, thofe* who 
come from a diftance will not, which is evident from the bad accommodations even 
in the high road from Calais to Rome. On the contrary, go in Kngland to towns 
that contain fifteen hundred, two thoufand, or three thoul’and people, in fituations ab- 
folutely cut off Jfrora all dependence, or aln\oft the expedation of what are jjroperly 
called travellers, vet you will meet with neat inns, well drefl’ed and clean pt'ople keep* 
ing them, good furniture, and a refrelhing civility ; your fenfes may not be gratified, 
but they will not be offended; and if you denr.md a poll chaife atid a pair of horfes, 
the coft of which is not lefs than Sol. in fpite of a heavy tax, it wall be ready to carry 
you whither you pleafe. Are no political concluftons to be drawn from this atna2ing 
contrail ? Tt proves that fuch a population in England have connedions with other 
places to the amount of fupporting fuch houfes. The friendly clubs of the inhabitants, 
the vifits of friends and relations, the parties of pleafure, the refort of farmers, the 
intercourfe with th^ capital and with other towns, form the fupport of good inns; and 
in a country where they afe not to be found, it is a proof that there is not the fame 
quantity of motion; or that it moves by means of lets wealth, lefs confuniption, and 
lefs enjoyment. In this journey through Languedoc, I have paffed an incredible num¬ 
ber of fplendid bridges, and many fuperb caufeways. But this only proves the abfur* 
dity and oppreffton of government. Bridges that coft 70 or 8o,&ool. and immenfe 
caufeways to conned towns, that have no better inns than fuch as 1 have deferibed, 
appear to be grofs abfurdities. They cannot be made for the mere ufc of the inhabi¬ 
tants, becaufe one-fourth of the expence would anfwer the purpofe of real utility. 
They are therefore objeds of public magnificence, and confequently for the eye of 
travellers. But what traveller, with his perfon fumounded by the beggarly filth of an 
inn, and with all his fenfes offended, will not condemn fuch inconfiftencies, and will not 
wifh for more comfort and lefs appearance of fpleiidour ? . - — 30 miles. 

The 5th. To St. Martory is an almoft uninterrupted range of well inclofed and 
well cultivated country.—For an hundred miles paft, the women generally without 
flioes, even in the towns ; and in the country many men alfo.-~ The heat yefterday 
and to-day as intenfe as it was before : there is no bearing any light in the rooms; all 
muff be fliut clofe, or none are tolerably cool: in going out of a light room into a 
dark one, though both to the north, there is a very lenfible coolnefs ; and out of a 
dark one into a roofed balcony, is like going into an oven. I have been advife'd every 
day not to ftir till four o’clock. From ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, the 
heat makes all exercife moft uncomfortable ; and the flics are a curfe of Egypt. Give 
me the cold and fogs of England, rather than fuch a heat, ftjould it be lalting. The 
natives, however, affert, that this intenfity has now continued as long as it commonly 
does, namely, four or fiye days; and that the greateft part even of the hotteft months 
is much cooler than the weather is at prefent.— In two hundred and fifty miles diftant, 
I have met on the road two cabriolets only, and three miferahle things like old Englifh 
one horfe chaifes; not one gentleman ; though many merchants as they call them- 
iielves, lach with two or three clpak-bags behind him: a fcarcity of travellers that is 
amaaing.— —aS miles. 6 The 
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The 6th. To Bagnere de Luchon, rejoining my friends, and not difpleafed to have 
a little reft in the cool mountains, after fo burning a ride.—--—28 miles. 

The loth. Finding our party not yet ready to fet out on their return to Paris, I 
determined to make ufe of the time there was yet to fpare, ten or eleven days, in a 
tour to Bagnere de Bigorre, to Bayonne, and to meet them on the way to Bourdeaux, 
at Auch. This being fettled, I mounted my Englilh mare, and took my laft leave of 
Luchon.——28 miles. 

The II. Pafs a convent of Bemardine monks, who have a revenue of 30,000 livres. 
It is fituated in a vale, watered by a charming chryftal ftream, and fome hills, cover¬ 
ed with oak, flielter it behind.—Arrive at Bagnere, which contains little worthy of 
notice, but it is much frequented by company on account of its waters. To the val¬ 
ley of Campan, of which 1 had heard great things, and which yet much furpaffed my 
expcffarion. It is quite different from all the other vales I have feen in the Pyrenees 
cr in Catalonia. The features and the arrangement novel. In general the richly cul¬ 
tivated flopes of thofe mountains are thickly enclofed; this, on the contrary, is open. 
The vale itfelf is a flat range of cultivation and watered meadow, fpread thickly with 
villages and fcattered houfes. The eaftern boundary is a rough, fteep, and rocky 
mountain, and affords pafturage to goats and flieep; a contraft to the weftern, which 
forms the Angular feature of the fcene. It is one noble Iheet of corn and grafs unen- 
clofed, and interfered only by lines that mark the divifion of properties, or the chan¬ 
nels that conduft water from the higher regions for irrigating the lower ones; the 
whole is one matchlefs flope of the richeft and moft luxuriant vegetation. Here and 
there are fcattered fome fmall mafles of wood, which chance has grouped with wonder¬ 
ful happinefs for giving variety to the fcene. 'I'he feafon of the year, by mixing the 
rich yellow of ripe com with the green of the watered meadows, added greatly to the 
colouring of the landfcape, which is upon the whole the moft exquifite for form and 
colour that my eye has ever been regaled with. —Take the road to Lourde, wlicre is 
a caftle on a rock, garrifoned for the mere purpofe of keeping ftate prifoners, lent hi¬ 
ther by lettres do cachet. Seven or eight are known to be here at prefent; thirty have 
been here at a time; and many for life—torn by the relenth'fs hand of jealous tyranny 
from the bofom of domeftic comfort; from wives, children, friends, and hurried for 
crimes unknown to themfelves—more probably for virtues—to languifli in this detefted 
abode of mifery—and die of defpair. Oh, liberty! liberty!—^and yet this is the mild- 
eft government of any confiderable country in F.urope, our own excepted. The 
difpenfations of Providence feem to have permitted the human race to exift only 
as the prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons for the prey of hawks.-35 miles. 

The 12th. Pau is a confiderable town, that has a parliament and a linen manufac- 
ture; but it is more famous for being the birth-place of Henry IV. I viewed the 
caftle, and was fhewn, as all travellers are, the room in which that amiable prince 
was born, and the cradle, the fliell of a tortoife, in which he was nurfed. What an 
effeft on pofterity-have great and diftinguiflied talents! This is a confiderable town, but 
I queftion whether any thing would ever carry a ftranger to it but its poflefling the cra¬ 
dle of a favourite charafter. 

Take the road to Moneng, and come prefently to a fcene which was fo new to me 
in France, that I could hardly believe my own eyes. A fucceflion of many well-built, 
tight, and comfortable farming cottages, built of ftone, and covered with tiles} each 
having its little garden, enclofed by dipt thorn edges, with plenty of peach and other 
fruit-trees, fome fine oaks fcattered in the hedges, and young trees nurfed up with fo 
much care, that nothing but the foftering attention of the owner could elFed: any thing 
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/ike it. To every houfe belongs a farm, perfeftly well enclofed, with grafs borders 
mown and neatly kept around the corn lields, with gates to pafs from one enclofure to 
another. The men are all dre/fed with red caps, like the Highlanders of Scotland. 
There are lome parts of England (where fmall yeomen flill remain) that refemble this 
country of Bearne; but we have very little that is equal to what I have foen in this 
ride of twelve miles from Pau to Moneng. It is all in the hands of little proprietors, 
without the farms being fo fmall as to occafion a vicious and mifcrable population. 
An air of neatnefs, wartnth, and comfort breathes over the whole. It is vifible in their 
new-built lioufes and llables; in their little gardens ; in their hedges; in the courts 
before their doors; even in the coops for their poultry, and the Hies for their hogs. 
A peafant dotNS not think of rendering his pig comfortable, if his own happinefs hang 
by the thread of a nine years leafe. We are now in Bearne, within a few miles of the 
cradle of Hetirv IV. Do they inherit thefe bleffings from that good prince ? The be¬ 
nignant genius of that good monarch feems to reign Hill over the country j each pea¬ 
fant has the fowl in the pot.-——34 miles. 

I'he 12tl). 'I’hc agreeable feene of yefterday continues; many fmall properties, and 
every appearance of rural happinefs. Navareen is a fmall walled and fortified town, 
conliHing cH three principal Hreets, which crofs at right angles, with a fmall fquare. 
From the ramparts yterc is the view of a fine country. The linen fabric fpreads through 
it. To St. Palais the country is moHly inclofed, and much of it with thorn hedges, ad¬ 
mirably trained, and kept neatly clipped.-25 miles. 

The Left St. Palais, and took a guide to condu£l me four leagues to Anfpan. 
Fair day, and the place crowded with farmers; I faw the foup prepared for what we 
fliould call the farmer’s ordinary. 'J here was a mountain of lliced bread, the colour 
of which was not inviting ; ample provifion of cabbage, greafe, and water, and about 
as much meat for Ibme Icores of people, as half a dozen Englifli farmers would have 
eaten, and grumbled at their hoH for fliort commoms.———26 miles. 

'i'he 15th. Bayonne is by much the prctticH town I have feen in France ; the houfes 
are not only well built of Hone, but the Hreets are wide, and there are many openings 
which, though not regular fquares, have a good efi'ett. 'I'he river is broad, and many 
of the houfes being fronted to it, the view of them from the bridge is fine. 'J’hc pro¬ 
menade is charming ; it has many rows of trees, whofe beads join and form a fliadc 
delicious in this hot climate. In the evening, it was thronged wdth well drefled people 
of both fexes; and the women, through all the country, arc the handfomeH I have 
fecn in France. In coming hither from Pau, I faw what is very rare in that kingdom, 
clean and prettycountry girls; in moH of the provinces, hard labour deHroys both 
perfon and complexion. 'I'he bloom of health on the cheeks of a well dre/fed country 
girl is not the wor/t feature in any landl'capo. I hired a chaloup for viewing the em- 
barkment at the mouth of the river. By the water fpreading itl'elf too much, the har¬ 
bour was injured; and government to contrafl: it, haS built a wall on the north bank a 
mile long, :md another on the fouth fliore of half in length. It is from ten to twenty 
feet wide, and about twelve high, from the top of the bale of rough Hone, which ex¬ 
tends twelve or fifteen feet moi'e. 'fowards the mouth of the harbour, it is twenty 
feet wide, and the Hones on both fidcs crampt together with irons. 'I’hcy are now 
driving piles of pine fixteen feet deep, for the foundation. It is on the whole, a work 
of great expence, magnificence, and utility. 

'the 16th. To Dax is not the beH way to Auch, but I had a mind to fee the famous 
waHe called Les Landes dc Bourdeaux, of which I had long heard and read fo much. 
1 was informed, that by this route, I fhould pafs through more than twelve leagues of 
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them. They reach almoft to the gates of Bayonne; but broken by cultivated fpots 
for a league or two. I'liefe landes are Tandy trads covered with pine trees, cut regu¬ 
larly for refin. Hiftorians report, that when the Moors were expelled from Spain, they 
applied to the court of France for leave to fettle on and cultivate thefe landes j and that 
the court was much condemned for refufing them. It feems to have been taken for 
granted, tliat they could not be peopled with French ; and therefore ouijht rather to 
be given to Moors, than to be left wafte.—At Dax, there is a remarkably hot Ipiir.g 
in the middle of the town. It is a very fine one, bubbling powerfully out of tin- 
ground in a large bafon, walled in; it is boiling hot; it taftes like common water, and 
I was told that it vi'as not impregnated with any mineral. The only ufe to which it is 
applied is for wafliing linen. It is at all feafons of the fame heat, and in the fame quan¬ 
tity.-27 miles. 

Ihe 17th. Pafs a diftrid of fand as white as fnow, and fo loofe as to blow^; yet it 
has oaks tw'o feet in diameter, by reafon of a bottom of white adhefive earth like marl. 
Pafs three rivers, the waters of which might be applied in irrigation, yet no ufe made 
of them. I’he Duke do Bouillon has vaft polTellions in thefe fands. A Grand Seigneur 
will at any time, and in any country, explain the reafon of improveable laud being left 
wafte.-29 miles. 

The 18th. As dearnefs is, in my opinion, the general feature of all money exchanges 
in France, it is but candid to note inllanccs to the contrary. At Aire, they gave me, 
at the Croix d’Or, foup, eels, fweet-bread, and green peas, a pigeon, a chicken, and 
veal cutlets, with a defert of bifeuils, peaches, nedarines, plums, and a glafs of li¬ 
queur, with a bottle of good wine, all for (2od.) oats for my mare 2q4 and hay 
1 of. At the fame price at St. Severe, I had a fupper laft night not inferior to it. 
Every thing at Aire feeincd good and clean ; and what is very uncommon, I had a 
parlour to cat my dinner in, and was attended by a neat well dreffed girl. The laft 
two hours to Aire it rained fo violently, that my filk furtout was an infufficient de¬ 
fence ; and the old landlady was in no hafte to give me fire enough to be dried. ' — 

35 miles. 

The 19th. Pafs Beek, which feems a flourilhing little place, if we may judge by the 
building of new houfes. The Clef d'Or is a large, new, and good inn. 

In the two hundred and feventy miles from Bagnere de Luchon to Auch, a general 
obfervation I may make is, that the whole, with very few exceptions, is inclofed ; and 
that the farm-houfes arc every where fcattered, inftead of being, as in many parts of 
France, colU‘£led in towns. I have feen fcarcely any gentlemen’s country-feats that 
feem at all modern ; and in general, they are thin to a furprifing degree. J have not 
met with one country equipage, nor any thing like a gentleman riding to fee a neigh¬ 
bour. Scarcely a gentleman at all. At Auch, met by appointment my friends, on their 
return to Paris. I'he town is almoft without manufadures or commerce, and is fup- 
ported chiefly by the rents of the country. But they have many of the noblcffe in the 
province, too poor to live here ; fome indeed fo poor that they plough their own fields ; 
and thefe may polfibly be much more eftiinable members of fociety than the fools and 
knaves who laugh at them.-31 mHes. 

The aolh. Pafs Fleuran, which contains many good houfes, and go through a 
populous country to Leitour, a biflioprick, the diocefan of which we left at Bag¬ 
nere de Luchon. The fituation is beautiful on the point of a ridge of hills.- 

20 miles. 

The 2 2d. By Leyrac, through a fine country, to the Garonne, which we crofs by 
-a ferry. This river is here a quarter of a mile broad, with every appearance of com- 
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merce. A large bai^e paffed loaded with cages of j^ultry; of fuch conference 
throughout the extent of this navigation is the confumption of the great city of Bour- 
. deauxl The rich vale continues to Agen, and is very highly cultivated; but has not 
the beauty of the environs of Leitour. If new buildings be a criterion of the flourifliing 
ftate of a place, Agen profpers. The biftop has railed a magnificent palace, the cen- 

tre of which is in a good tafie; but the jundion with the wings not equally happy.- 

23 miles. 

Tile 231!. Pafs a rich and highly cultivated vale to Aguillon; much hemp, and 
every woman in the country employed on it. Many neat w'ell-built farm-houfes on 
fmall properties, and all the country very populous. View the chateau of the Due 
d’Aguilloii, whi^h, being in the town, is badly fituated, according to all rural ideas; but 
a town is ever an accompaniment of a chateau in l^'rance, as it was formerly in tnofl 
parts *of Europe ; it feems to have refulted from a feudal arrangement, that the Grand 
Seigneur might keep his flaves the nearer to his call, as a man builds his flables near 
his houfe. '1 his edifice is a confiderable one, built by the prefent duke; begun about 
twenty years ago, when fie was exiled here during eight years. And, thanks to that 
baniftiment, the building went on nobly ; the body of the houfe done, and the detach¬ 
ed wings almofl finilhcd. But as foon as the fentence was reverfed, the duke went to 
Paris, and has not been here fince, confequently all now (lands ftill. It is thus that 
banifhment alone will force the French nobility to execute what the Englilh do for plea- 
lure—refide upon and adohi their eftates. There is one magnificent circumftance, 
namely, an elegant and fpacious theatre; it fills one of the wings. The orcheftra is 
for twenty-four muficians, the number kept, fed, and paid, by the duke when here. 
This elegant and agreeable luxury, which falls within the compafs of a very large for¬ 
tune, is known in every country in Europe except England; the pofleflbrs of great 
eftates here preferring horfes and dogs very much before any entertainment a theatre 
can yield. To Tonnancc.-25 miles. 

The 24th. Many new and good country feats of gentlemen, well built, and fet off 
with gardens, plantations, &c. Thcfe are the effefts of the wealth ofBourdeaux. 
Thefe people, like other Frenchmen, cat little meat; in the town of Leyrac, five oxen 
only are killed in a year; whereas an Englifh town, with the fame population, would 
confume two or three oxen a week. A noble view towards Bourdeaux for many 
leagues, the river appearing in four or five places. Reach Laogon, and drink of its 
excellent white wine.-32 miles. 

The 25th. Pafs through Barfac, famous alfo for its wines. They are now plough¬ 
ing with oxen between the rows of the vines, the operation which gave Tull the idea 
of horfe-hocing corn. Great population, and country feats all the way. At Cadres 
the country changes to an uninterefting flat. Arrive at Bourdeaux, through a conti¬ 
nued village.-30 miles. 

The 26. Much as I had read and heard of the commerce, wealth, and magnificence 
of this city, they greatly furpaffed my expectations. Paris did not anfwer at all, for 
it is not to be compared to London; but we muft not name Liverpool in competition 
with Bourdeaux. The grand feature here, of which I had heard moft, anfwers the 
lead; I mean the quay, vvhich is refpedable only for length, and its quantity of bufi- 
nel's, neither of which, to the eye of a ftranger, is of much confequence, if devoid of 
beauty. The row of houfes is regular, but without cither maghificence or beauty. It 
is a dirty. Hoping, muddy Ihore; parts without pavement, incumbered with filth and 
Hones; barges lie here for loading and unloading the fliips, which cannot approach to 
what Ihould be a quay. Here is all the dirt and difagreeable circumftances of trade^ 
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without th« order, arrangement, and magnificence of a quay. Barcelona is unique in 
this refpeft. When I prefunied to find fault with the buildings on the river, it inuft 
not be fuppofed that I include the whole; the crefcent which is in the fame line is bet¬ 
ter, The place royale^ with the ftatue of Louis XV. in the middle, is a fine opening, 
and the buildings which form it regular and handfome. But the quarter of the chapeau 
rouge is truly magnificent, confifting of noble houfes, built, like the reft of the city, 
of white hewn ftone. It joins the chateau trompette, which occupies near half a mile 
of the ftiore. 'I'his fort is bought of the king, by a company of Speculators, who are 
now pulling it down with an intention of building a fine fquarc and many new ftreets, 
to the amount of 1800 houfes. I have feen a (iefign of the fquarc and the ftreets, and 
it would, if executed, be one of the moft fpleiidid additions to a city that is to be feen 
in Europe. This great work ftands ftill at prefent through a fear of refumptions. The 
theatre, built about ten or twelve years ago, is by far the moft magnificent in France. 
I have feen nothing that approaches it. 'I’hc building is infulated, and fills up a fpace 
of three hundred and fix feet by one hundred and fixty-five, one end being the princi¬ 
pal front, containing a portico the whole length of it, of twelve very large Corinthian 
columns. I’he entrance from this portico is by a noble veftibule, which leads not 
only to the different parts of the theatre, but alfo to an elegant oval concert-room, 
and faloons for walking and refrefhme.nts. The theatre itfelf is of a vaft fize ; in lliape 
the fegment of an oval. The eftablifliment of adors, adreffes, fingers, dancers, or- 
cheftra, &c. fpeaks the wealth and luxury of the place. *I have been aflured, that 
from thirty to fifty louis a night have been paid to a favourite aftrefs from Paris. 
Larrive, thefirft tragic aftor of that capital, is now here, at 500 Iivres(2il. 12s. 6d.) 
a night, with two benefits. Dauberval, the dancer, and his wife (the Mademoifelle 
Theodore of London^ are retained as principal ballet-maftcr and firft female dancer, at 
a falary of 28,000 livres (1225I.). Pieces arc performed every night, Sundays not ex¬ 
cepted, as every where in France. The mode of living that takes place here among 
merchants is highly luxurious. Their houfes and eftablilhments are on expenfive 
fcales. Great entertainments, and many ferved on plate: high play is a much worfe 
thing;—and the fcandalous chronicle fpeaks of merchants keeping the dancing and 
finging girls of the theatre at falaries which ought to import no good to their cre¬ 
dit. This theatre, which does fo much honour to the plcafures of ISourdeaux, was 
raifed at the expence of the town, and coft 270,000!. The new tide corn mill, ereft- 
cd by a company, is very well worth viewing. A large canal is digged and formed in 
mafom7 of hewn ftone, the walls four feet thick, leading under the building for the tide 
coming in, to turn the water wheels. It is then conduced in other equally well form, 
ed canals to a ref’ervoir; and when the tide returns it gives motion to the wheels again. 
T’hree of thefe canals pafs under the building for containing tweilty-four pairs of Hones. 
Every part of the work is on a fcale of iblidity and duration, admirably executed. 
The eftimate of the expence is 8,000,000 livres (350,000!.); but I know not how to 
credit fuch a fum. How far the eredlion of fteain engines to do the fame bulincfs 
would have been found a cheaper method, I fliall not enquire; but I Ihould appreheiul 
that the common water-mills on the Garonne, which ftart without fuch enormous ex- 
pences for their power, muft in the common courfe of eyents ruin this company. 
The new hopfes that are building in ;.U quarters of the town, mark, too clearly to be 
mifunderftobd, the profperity of the place. The fkirts are every where compofed ol 
new ftreets; with ftill newer ones marked out, and partly built. Thefe houfes are in 
general fmall, or on a middling fcale, for inferior tradefinen. They are all of white 
ftone, and add, as they are fini&ed, much fo the beauty of the city. I enquired into 
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the date of thefc new ftrccts, and found that four or five years were in general the pe» 
riod: that is to fay, fincc the peace ; and from the colour of the ftone of thofe llrcets 
next in age, it is plain that the fpirit of building was at a ftop during the war. Since 
the peace they have gone on with great adlivity. What a fatire on the government of 
the two kingdoms, to permit in one the prejudices of mannfadturers and merchants, and 
in the other the infidious policy of an ambitious court, to hurry the two nations into 
wars that check beneficial works, and fpread ruin where private exertion was bufied in 
deeds of profperity ! The rent of hoiifcs and lodgings riles every day; they complain 
that the expenccs of living have increafed in ten years full thirty per cent. There can 
hardly be a clearer proof of an advance in profperity. 

The commercial treaty with England being a fubject too inteivfling not to demand at¬ 
tention, we made thenecelfary enquiries. Here it is conlidcrcJ as a wile mcafure, that 
tends equally to the benclit of both countries. 

We went twice to fee Larrive perform his two capital parts of the Black Prince in 
Monf. du Belloy’s Piere le Cruel, and Pliilodlctc, which gave me a very high idea of the 
French Theatre. The inns at this city are excellent; the hotel d’Angicterre and the 
Prince of Allurias; at the latter we found every accommodation to be wiflied, but with 
an inconfillencc that cannot be too much condemned : we had very elegant apartments, 
end were ferved on plate, yet the neceflary-houfe the fame temple of abomination that 
is to be met in a dirty village. 

I'he 28th. Leave Bourdcaux; crofs the river by a ferry, which employs twenty-nine 
men and fifteen boats, and lets at 18,oco livres (787I.) a year. The view of the Garonne 
is very fine, appearing twice as broad as the Thames at London; and the number oi 
large fliips lying in it, makes it, I fuppofe, the richeft water view that France has to boaft. 
Hence to the Dordonne, a noble river, though much inferior to tlie Garonne; the ferry 
lets at 6000 livres. Reach Cavignac.-20 miles. 

The 29th. To Barbefieux, fituated in a beautiful country, finely diverfified and 
wooded; hhe marquifate, of which, with the chateau, belongs to the Duke de la Roche- 
foucald, whom we met here; he inherits this eftate from the famous Louvois, the mi- 
nifter of Louis XIV. In thpfe thirty-feven miles of country, lying between the great 
rivers Garonne, Dordonne, and Charente, and confequently in one of the beft parts of 
France for markets, the quantity of wafte land is furprifing ; it is indecnl the predomi¬ 
nant feature. Much of thefe wafles belonged to the Prince dc Soubife, who would not 
fell any part of them. Thus it is whenever you ftumble on a Grand Seigneur, even one 
who was worth millions, you arc fure to find his property a defert. The Duke of Bouil¬ 
lon’s and this Prince’s are two of the greateft properties in France ; and all the figns I 
have yet feen of their greatnefs, are waftes, landes, deferts, fern, ling—Go to their re- 
lidence, wherever it may be, and you would probably find them in the midft of a foreft, 
very well peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh! if I were the Icgiflator of 
France for a day, I would make fuch great lords (kip * ! We fupped with the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld ; the provincial affembly of Saintonge is foon to meet, and this 
nobleman, being the prefident, is waiting for their alTembliiig. 

The 30th. Through a chalk country, well wooded, though without inclofures, to 
Angouleine ; the approach to that town is fine ^ the country around being beautiful 
with the fine river Charente, here navigable, flowing through it.—-—25 miles. 

The 31ft. Quitting Angoukmie, pafs through a country almoft covered with vines, 
and acrofs a noble wood belonging to the Duchefs d’Anville, mother of the Duke de la 

• 1 call alTure the reader that thefe fentiments were thofe of the moment j the events that have taken place 
almoft Induced me to flrike many fucb palTages tut, hut it is fairer to all parties to leave them. 

Rochefoucauld, 
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Rochefoucauld, to Verteul, a chateau of the fame lady, built in 1459, where we found 
every thing that travellers could wifli in a hofpitable manfion. The Emperor Charles 
V. was entertained hereby Anne dc I’olignac, widow of Francis TI. Count de la Roche¬ 
foucauld, and that Prince, faid aloud “ n'avoir jamais etc cn tnaifon qui fentit tnieux fa 
^rende vertu honnctcie £5“ fcipicuric que cclla lad* —It is excellently kept; in thorough 
repair, fully furnilhed, and all in order, which merits praife, confidering that the family 
rarely are here for more than a few days in a year, having many other and more confi- 
derabie feats in different parts of the kiiigdoin. If this juft attention to the interefts of 
pollerity were more general, we fhonld not fee the melancholy fpedfacle of ruined cha¬ 
teaus in fo many parts of h rancc. In the gallery is a range of portraits from the tenth 
century ; by one of which it ajjjv.ars, tiiat this c date came by a Mademoifello la Rocite- 
foucauid, in 1470. The park, woods, and river C.harcnte here are fine : the lad abounds 
greatly in carp, tench, and perch. It is at any time- (sil'y to get from fifty to one hun¬ 
dred brace ofli'h that weigh from three to ten pouiid each : we had a brace of carp for 
flipper, the fwceted without exceptum, 1 ever tailed. If 1 pitched my tcJit in France, I 
fliould choofe it to be by a river that gave fuch fifli. Nothing provokes one fo much in a 
country refulence as a lake, a river, or the fea within view of the window's, and a dinner 
every day witiioiit llffi, which is fo common in F.ngland.-27 miles. 

Septcitibcr id. P.ifs Caudec, Ruffec, Maifons-Blanchcs, and Chaunay. At the 
fu ll of thefe places, view' a very fine flour-mill built by the late Count de Broglio, bro- 
t!ier of the jViarcchal do Broglio, one of the abicfl and mofl'aiUve officers in the French 
lervicc. In his private capacity, his undertakings were of a national kind ; this mill, an 
iron forge, and the projccl: of a navigation, proved that he had a difpofirion for every 
CXI”, lion that could, according to the prevalent ideas of the times, benefit his country j 
that is to fay, in every way except the one in which it w'ould have been eft'eflive—prac¬ 
tical agricukutx'. I'iiis day’s journey has been, with fomc exceptions, through a poor, 
did!, and difagrceabic country.-g5 miles. 

'I’lic id. r iron, from what I i’oe of ir, is an unimproved, poor, and ugly country. 
It feems to want conimunication, demand, and activity of all kinds ; nor does it, on an 
average, yield the half of what ir might. The lower part of the province is much 
richer and better. Arrive at Poitiers, which is one of the w'orll built towns I have feen 
in France ; very large and irregular, and containing fcarcely any thing worthy of notice, 
except the cathedral, w hich is w'ell built, and very well kept. Phe finell thing by far in 
the town is the promenade, which is the molt extenfive I have feen ; it occupies a 
confiderable fpace of ground, with gravelled walks, &c. excellently kept.-12 miles. 

The 3d. A while chalky country to Chateaurault, open, and thinly peopled, though 
not without country-feats, 'i'hat town has fomc animation, by real’on of its navigable 
river, which falls into the Loire. 'J’here is a confiderable cutlery nianufaclure: we 
were no fooner arrived, than our apartment was full of the w'ives and daughters of ma- 
nuladurers, each with her box of knives, feifl'ars, toys, &c. and with fo much civil fo- 
licitude to have foinething bought, that had we w'anted nothing it would have been im- 
poflible to let fo much urgency prove vain. It is remarkable, as the fabrics made here 
are cheap, that there is fcarcely any divlfion of labour in this mauufadturc; it is in the 
hands of diftindl and unconneded workmen, who go tlirough every branch on their 
own account, and without alliftancc, except from their families.——25 miles. 

The 4th. l\sls a letter country, with many chateaus, to Lcs Ormes, where we ftopt 
-to fee the ffat built by the late Count de Voyer d’Argenfon. This chateau is a large 
hanclfome edifice of ffone, with two very confiderable wings for offices and ftrangers* 
apaitmeiits: the entrance is into a neat veftibule, at the end of which is the faloon, a 
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circular marble room, extremely elegant and well fnrnilhed: in the drawing room are 
paintings of the four French vidlorics of the war of 1744 : in every apartment there is 
a ftrong difpofition to Englifli furniture and inodes. This pleafing refidence belongs at 
prefent to the Count d’Argenfon. The late Count who built it formed with the pre- 
Icnt Duke of Grafton, in England, the feheme of a very agreeable party. The Duke 
was to go over with hishorles and pack of fox hounds, and live here for fome months, 
with a number of friends. It originated in the propofal to hunt French wolves with 
Englifli fox-dogs. Nothing could be better planned than the fclienie, for Lcs Onnes is 
large enough to have contained a numerous party ; but the Count’s death deftroyed the 
plan. 'I'his is a fort of intercourfe betw'cen the nobility of two kingdoms, which 1 am 
furprifed does nQt take place fometimes; it would vary the common feenes of life very 
agreeably, and be produdive of fome of the advantages of travelling in the molt eligible 
way.-23 miles. 

The 5th. Through a dead flat and unpleafant country, but on the fineft road I have 
Jl'cn in France—^nor does it feem poflible that any fliould be finer j not ariiing from great 
exertion.s, as in Languedoc, but from being laid flat with admirable materials. Chateaus 
arc fcattered every where in this part of I’ouraiae; but farm houles and cottages thin, 
till you come in fight of the Loire, the banks of which feem one continued village. The 
vale through wdiich that river flows, may be three miles over j a dead level of burnt ruf- 
fet meadow. 

The entrance of Tours is'truly magnificent, by a now ftreet of large houfes. built of 
hewn while Hone, with regular fronts. This fine ftreet, which is w ide, and with foot pave¬ 
ments on each fide, is cut in a ftrait line through the whole city to the new briilge, pf 
fifteen flat arches, each of feventy-five feet fpan. It is altogether a noble exertion for the 
decoration of a provincial town. Some houfes remain yet to be built, the fronts of 
which arc done ; fome reverend fathers are fausfied with their old habitations, and do 
not choofe the expence of filling up the elegant defign- of the 'Fours projedlors ; they 
ought, however, to be unroofted if they will not comply, for fronts without houfes be¬ 
hind them have a ridiculous appearance. From the tower of the cathedral there is an 
extenfive view of the adjacent country ; but the Loire, for fo confiderable a river, and 
for being boafted as the molt beautiful in Europe, exhibits fuch a breadth of ffioals and 
fands as to be almoft fubverfive of beauty. In the chapel of the old palace of Louis 
XI. Les Pleflis les 'Fours, are three pidlures which deferve the traveller’s notice; a holy 
family, St. Catharine, and the daughter of Herod; they feem to be of the beft age of 
Italian art. 'Fhcrc is a very fine promenade here ; long and admirably (haded by four 
rows of noble and lofty elms, which for (belter againft a burning fun can have no fu- 
perior; parallel with it is another on the rampart of the old walls, which looks down 
on the adjacent gardens ; but thefe walks, of which the inhabitants have long boafted, 
are at preient objefts of melancholy j the corporation has offered the trees to (ale, and 
I was alfured they would be cut down the enfiiing winter.— One would not wonder at 
an Englifli corporation facrificing the ladies’ walk for plenty of turtle, venifon, and 
madeira ; but that a French one (hould have fo little gallantry, is inexcufable. 

'Fhe 9th. The Count de la Rochefoucauld having a feverifh complaint when ho ar- 
livcd here, which prevented our proceeding on the journey, it became the fecond day a 
confirmed fever; the beft phyfician of the place was called in, whole condud I liked 
much, for he had recourfc to very little phylick> but much attention to keep his apart¬ 
ment cool and airy ; and feemed to have great confidence in leaving nature to throw oflf 
the malady that opprelfed her. "Who is it that fays there is a great difterence between a 
gcod phyfician and a bad one} yet very little between a good one and none at all ? 

Among 
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Among other excurfions, I took a nde on the banks of the Loire towards Saumtny 
and found the country the fame as near Tours; but the chateaus not fo numerous or 
pood. Where the chalk hills advance perpendicularly towards the river, they prefent 
a moil: fingular fpeftacle of uncommon habitations} tor a great number of boufes are 
cut out of the white rock, fronted with .mafonry, and holes cut above for cbimnies, 
fo that you fometimcs know not where the houfe is from which you fee the fmoke 
ifluing. Thefe cavern-houfcs are in fome places in tiers one above another. Some 
with little fcraps of gardens have a pretty efTeft. In general, the proprietors occupy 
them; but many are let at lo, 12, and 15 livres a year. The people I talked witn 
feemed well fatisfied with their habitations, as good and comfortable : a proof of the 
drvnefs of the climate. In England the rheumatifm would be the chief inhabitant. 
Walked to the Benediftine convent of Marnioutier, of which the Cardinal de Kohan, 
at prefent here, is abbot. 

The t oth. Nature, or the Tours doftor, having recovered the Count, we fet for¬ 
ward on our journey. The road to Chanteloup is made on an embankment, that fe- 
cures a large level traft from floods. The country more uninterelling than I could 
have thought it poffible in the vicinity of a great river.—View Chanteloup, the mag- 
ficent feat of the late Duke de Choifeul. It is fituated on a rifmg ground, at fome 
diftance from the Loire, which in winter, or after great floods, is a fine objeS, but 
at prefent is fcarcely feen. The ground-floor in front confifts of feven rooms: the 
dining-room of about thirty by twenty, and the drawing-room thirty by thirty-three; 
the library is feventy-two by twenty, fitted up by the prefent poflefcr, the Duke de 

Penthievre, with very beautiful tapeftry from the Gobelins.-In the plcafure- 

ground, on a hill commanding a very extenfive profpeef, is a Chinefe pagoda, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, built by the duke, in commemoration of the perfons 
who vifitcd him in his exile. On the walls of the firft room in it their names are en¬ 
graven on marble tablets. The number and rank of the perfons do honour to the 
duke and to themfelvcs. The idea was a happy one. The fored: you look down on 
from this building is very extenfive; they fay eleven leagues acrofs; ridings are cut 
pointing to the pagoda; and when the duke was alive, thefe glades had the mifehie- 
vous animation of a vaft hunt, fupported fo liberally as to ruin the mafter of it, and 
transferred the property of this noble eftate and refidence from his family to the laft 
hands I Ihould wifli to fee it in—a prince of the blood. Great lords love too much an 
environ of forefts, boars, and huntfmen, inftcad of marking their refidence by the 
accompaniment of neat and well cultivated farms, clean cottages, and happy peafants. 
In fuch a method of (hewing their magnificence, rearing forefts, gilding domes, or 
bidding afpiring columns rife, might be wanted; but they would have, inftead of 
them, eredions of comfort, eftablifliments of eafe, and plantations of felicity: and 
their harveft, inftead o'f the flefh of boars, would be in the voice of cheerful grati¬ 
tude—they would fee public profperity flourifli on its beft bafis of private happinefs. 
— As a farmer, there is one feature which fliews the Duke de Choifeul had fome merit: 
he built a noble cow-houfe j a platform leads along the middle, between two rows of 
mangers, with flails for feventy-two, and another apartment, not fo large, for others, . 
and for calves. He imported one hundred and twenty very fine Swifs cows, and vifi- 
ted them with his company every day, as they were kept conftantly tied up. To this 
I may add the beft built ftieep-houfe I have fceii in France; and I thought I faw from 
the pagoda part of the farm better laid out and ploughed than common in the country, 
fo that he probably imported fome ploughmen.—This has merit in it; but it was all 
the merit of banifhment. Chanteloup would neither have been built, nor decorated. 
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nor fumilhed, if the duke had not been exiled. It was the fame with the Duke' 
d*Aguillon. Thefe rainifters would have abominated the country, infteacl of rearing 
luch edifices, or forming fuch eftablifhments, if they had not both beenfent from Vcr- 
failles. View the manufadure of fteel at Amboife, eftablifhcd by the Duke de Choi- 
feul. Vineyards the chief feature of agriculture.-37 miles. 

The nth. To Blois, an old town, prettily fituated on the Loire, with a good 
ftone bridge of eleven arches. We viewed the caftle, for the hiftorical momiim’nt it 
affords that has rendered it fo famous. They fliew the room where the council ailbin- 
bled, and the chimney in it before which the Duke,of Guile was ftanding when the 
king’s page came to demand his prefence in the royal clofet: the door he was entering 
when dabbed : the tapellry he was in the ad of turning afidc : the tower where his 
brother the cardinal fulFered; with a hole in the floor into th? dungeon of Louis XI. 
of which the guide tells many horrible flories, in the fame tone, from having told 
them Yo often, in wliich the fellow, in Wefttninder Abbey gives his monotonous hif- 
tory of the tombs. The bed circumdance attending the view of the fpots, or the walls 
within which great, daring, or important aftions have been performed, is the imprel- 
fion they make on the mind, or rather on the heart of the fpedator, for it is an emo¬ 
tion of feeling, rather than an effort of rcfleclion. The murders, or political execu¬ 
tions perpetrated in this cadlo, though not uuintereding, were .inflided on, and cau- 
fed by men who command neither our love, nor our veneration. The charader of 
the period, and of the ,men that figured in it, were alike difgulling. Bigotry and 
ambition, equally dark, infidious, and bloody, allow no feelings of regret. Quit the 
I.oire, and pafs to Chainbord. 'J he quantity of vines is great; they have tiiein very 
flourifliing on a flat poor blowing fand. How well fatisfied would iny friend Le Blanc 
be if his pooreft fands at Cavenham gave him a hundred dozen of good wine per acre 
per annum! See at one coup (Tail two thoufand acres of them. View the royal ciia- 
teau of Chambord, built by that magnificent prince Francis 1. and inhabited by the late 
Marechal dc Saxe. 1 had heard much of this callle, and it more than anfwercd my 
expeftation. It gives a great idea of the fplemlour of that prince. Comparing the 
centuries, and the revenues of Louis XIV. and Francis I. I prefer Chambord infinitely 
to Vcrfailles. The apartments are large, numerous, and well contrived. 1 admired 
the ftone ffair-cafe in the centre of the houfe, which, being in a double fpiral line, 
contains two diffinbl ftair-cales, one above anotlier, by which means people are going 
up and down at tac fame time, without feeing each other. ' Tiie four apartments in 
the attic, with arched ffeme roofs, were in no mean tafte. One of thefe Count Saxe 
turned into a neat well contrived theatre. We were fiicwn tiie apartment which that 
great foldier occupied, and the room in which he died. Whether in his bed or not 
is yet a problem for anecdote Iiunters to folvc. A report not uncommon in France 
was, that he was rua through ilij heart in a duel w'lth the Prince of Conti, who came 
to Chambord far that purpofc ; and great care was taken to conceal it fi iMn the kiiv 
(Louis XV.), who had fuch a friend'hip for the marechal, that he would certainly 
have driven the prince out of the kingdom. There are fevera! apartments modernized, 
either for the marechal or for the governors that have refided here fince. In one there 
is a fine pitf ure of Louis XIV. on horfcback. Near the caftle are the barracks for 
the fegiraent of fifteen hundred horfe, formed by Marechal de Saxe, and which Louis 
XV. gave him, by appointing them to garrifon Chambord while their colone' made it 
his refideace. He livetl here in great fplendour, and highly refpedled by his fovercign, 
and the whole kingdom.—The fituation of the caftle is bad ; it , is low, and without, 
the leaft profpedl: that is interefting j indeed the whole country is fo flat that a high. 

ground 
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ground is hardly to be found'in it. From the battlement?; we fow the environs, of 
which flic park orforell: forms three-fourths ; it C9ntains w'ithin a wall about tweiiiy 
thoufaiid arpents, and abounds witii all forts of game to a degree of prcfufion. Gi 'nt 
tracks of this park are wade or under heath, &c. or at lead a very imperfect cultiva¬ 
tion ; 1 could not help thinking, that if the King of France ever iormod the idea of 
edablidiing one complete and perfeft farm under the turnip culture of England, here 
is the place for it. l.et him aflign the chateau for the rc ddeiice of the diredor and all 
bis attendants ; and the barracks, w'hich arc now applied to no ufe whatever, for'IalLs 
for cattle, and the profits of the wood would be fiidicicnt to (lock and Tupprirt the 
whole undertaking. AVhat coinparifon iKtwrjcn i-hc utility of fncli an cilablifliment, 
and iliat of a nnich greater expenre applied h. re at prefent for fnpporting a wretched 
haras (dud), which has not a tendency but to niifchief! I may recommend fuch 
agricultural edablifhments, but tb-w iii.'Vi>r were made in any country, and ticver will 
be, till mankind arc goveine i on p; inriijlcs abfolnlely contrary to thofe which prevail 
at prefent—until foinething more be thought requilite for a national hnfbandry than aca¬ 
demics and memoirs.-35 miles. 

'i’he 12th. In two miles from the park wall regain the high road on the Loire. In 
difeourfe with a vigueron, we were inform; d that it froze this morning hard enough 
to damage the vines; and I may obferve, that for four or five days pad the weather 
has been condantly clear, with a bright fun, and fo cold a ncirth-ead wind as to refem- 
ble ranch onr cold clear weather in Lngland in April; we have all our great coats on 
the whole i!:iy. Dine at Olaroy, and view the monument of that able but bloody ty¬ 
rant Louis Kl. in white marble; Ik; is reprefenred in a kneeling poll are, praying for- 
givenefs, i dipiiofe, which iloiibiK ls was promifed him by bis priells for his bafenefles 
and his murders. Reach Orleans-30 miles. 

The 13th. Mere my companions wanting to return as foon as poRihle to Paris, 
took the direft road thither; but, having travelled it before, I preferred that by Peli- 
vier in the way to Fontainbleau. One motive for my taking this road was its palling 
by Denainvilliers, the feat of the late celebrated Monf. du Hamel, where he made 
thofe experiments in agriculture which he has recited ih many of his works. At Peti- 
vier I was jud by it and walked thither b>r the pleafure of viewing grounds I had read 
of fo often, confidering them with a fort of clalfic reverence. His homme d\iffain\ 
who conduced the farm being dead, I couUl not get many particulars to be depended 
upon. Monf. Fougeroux, the prefent pofl'elfor, was not at home, or I Ihould doiilir- 
lefs have had all the inlomiation I wiflied. I examined the foil, a principal point in 
all experiments, when conclufions are to be drawn from them ; and I took aifo notes 
of the common hufbandry. Learning from the labourer who attended me that the 
drill-ploughs, &.c. were yet in being, -on a loft in one of the offices, I viewed them 
with pleafure, and found them, as well as' T can remember, very accui ately reprefented 
in the plates which their ingenious author has given. I was glad to find them laid up 
in a place out of common traffic, where they may remain fafe till fome other farming 
traveller, as enthufiaftic as myfeif, may view the venerable remains of a ufeful Ge¬ 
nius. Here is a ftoveand bath for drying wheat, which he has deferibed alfo. In an 
inclofure behind the houl'e is a plantation of various curious exodc trees, finely grown, 
alfo feveral rows of affi, elm, and poplar along the roads, near the chateau, all planted 
by Monf. du Hamel. It gave me ftill greater pleafure to find that Denainvilliers is not an 
inconfiderable eftate. The lands extenfive; the chateau rcfpeftable; with offices, 
gardens, &c. that prove it the refidence of a man of fortune ; from which it appears, 
that this indefatigable author, however he might have failed in fome of his purfuits, 
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met with that reward from his court which did it credit to be/low; aud that he was 
not, Jike others^ left in obfeurity to the fimple rewards which ingenuity can confer on 
itfelf. Four miles before Malfljerbsa fine plantation of a row of trees on each fide the 
road begins, formed by Monf. de Malfherbs, and is a ftriking inftance of attention to 
the decorating of an open country. More than two miles of them arc mulberries. 
They join his other noble plantations at Mallherbs, which contain a great variety of the 
moft curious trees that have been introduced in France.-36 miles. 

The 14th. After paffing three miles through the foreft of Fontaiiibleau, arrive at 
that town, and view the royal palace, which has been fo repeatedly added to by feveral 
kings, that the fhare of Francis I. its original founder, is not eafily afeertained. He 
docs not appear to fuch advantage as at Cdiambord. This has been a favourite with the 
Bourbons, from there having been fo many Niinrods of that family. Of the apart¬ 
ments which arc fiicwn here, the King’s, the Queen’s, Monfieur’s, and Madame’s, 
arc the chief. Gilding feems the prevalent decoration: but in the queen’s cabinet it is 
well and elegantly employed. The painting of that delicious little room is exquifite ; 
and nothing can exceed the extremity of ornament that is here with tafte bellowed. 
The tapeftrics of Beauvais and the Gobelins are feen in this palace to great advantage. 
I liked to fee the gallery of Francis I. preferred in its ancient ftate, even to the andirons 
in the chimney, which are ihofe that ferved that monarch. The gardens are nothing; 
and the great canal, as it is called, not to be compared with that at Chantilly. In the 
pond that joins the palace are carp as large and as tame as - the Prince of Condii’s. 
I'he landlord of the inn at Fontainbleau thinks that royal palaces fhould not be feen 
for nothing; he made me pay ro livres for a dinner, which would have coll me not 

more than half the money at the liar and garter at Richmond. Reach Meulan.- 

34 miles. 

The 15th. Crofs, for a confidcrable dillance, the royal oak foreft of Ssnar.— 
About Montgeron, all open fields, which produce corn and partridges to cat it, for 
the number is enormous. There is on an average a covey of birds on every two acres, 
bolides favourite fpots, where they abound much more. At St. George the Seine 
is a much more beautiful river than the Loire. Enter Paris once more, with the 
fame obfervalion 1 made before, that there is not one-tenth of the motion on the 

roads around it that there is around London, To the hotel de la Rochefoucauld.- 

20 miles. 

The 16th# Accompanied the Count de la Rochefoucauld to Liancourt.'-.38 

miles. 

I went thitluT on a vifit for three or four days; but the whole family contributed 
fo generally to render the place in every rcfpedl agreeable, that I Itaid more than 
three weeks. At about half a mile from the chateau is a range of hill that was chiefly 
a neglected wafte: the Duke of Liancourt has lately converted this into a plantation, 
with winding walks, benches, and covered feats, in the Englilh ftile of gardening. 
The fituation is very fortunate. Thcfe ornamented paths follow the edge of the de- 
clivity to the extent of three or four miles. The views they command are every 
where pleafing, and in feme places great. Nearer to the chateau the Duchefe of Li¬ 
ancourt has built a menagerie and dairy in a pleafing tafte. The cabinet and ante-room 
are very pretty ; the fdloon elegant, and the dairy entirely conftrufted of marble. 
At a village near Liancourt, the duke has eftabliihed a manufadlure of linen and fluffs 
mixed with thread and cotton, which promifes to be of confiderable utility j there are 
twenty-five looms employed, and preparations making for more. As the fpinning 
for thcfe looms is alfo eftabliflied, it gives employment to great numbers of hands who 
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were idle, for they have no fort of nianufadure in the country, though it is populous. 
Such eiforls merit great praife. Connedled with this is the execution of an excellent 
plan of the duk.e*s for eftablifliing habits of induftry in the rifing generation. The 
daughters of the poor people are received into an inftitution to be educated to ulelui 
biduftry; they are inftruded in their religion, taught to write and read, pd to fpin 
cotton ; are kept till marriageable, and then a regulated proportion of their earnings 
given them as a marriage portion. There is another eftabliihment of wliich I am not 
fo good a judge; it is for training the orphans of foldiers to be foldiers themfclves. 
The iJuke of Liancoiirt has railed fome confiderablc buildings for their accommoda-- 
tion, well adapted to the purpofe. The whole is under the fuperintendance of a worthy 
and intelligent officer, Monfieur le Roux, captain of dragoons, and Croix de St. Louis, 
who examines every thing himl'clf There are at prefeut one hundred and twenty boys, 
all dreffed in uniform.—My ideas have all taken a turn which I am too old to change ; 

I fhould have been better pleafed to have feen one hundred and twenty lads educated to 
the plough, in habits of culture fuperior to the prefent} but certainly the eftabliihment 
is humane, and the condufl; of it excellent. 

The ideas I had formed, before I came lo Fi-ance, of a country refulence in that 
kingdom, I found at Liancourt to he far from correft. I expeded to find it a mere 
transfer of Paris to the country, and that all the burthenfome forms of a city were 
preferved, without its pleafures: but I was deceived : the mode of living, and the pur- 
fuits, approach much nearer to the habits of a great nobleman’s houfe in England, 
than would commonly be conceived. A breakfaft of tea for thofe who chofeto repair 
to it; riding, fporting, planting, gardening, till dinner, and that not till Jialf after 
two o’clock, inftead of their old fafiiioned hour of twelve; mufic, chefs, and the other 
common amufements of a rendezvous-room, with an excellent library of feven or 
eight thoufand volumes, were well calculated to make the time pafs agreeably; and to 
prove that there is a great approximation in the modes of living at prefent in the difle- 
rent countries of Europe. Amufements, in truth, ought to be numerous within doors j 
for in fuch a climate, none are to be depended on without: the rain that has fallen 
here is hardly credible. 1 have, for five-and-twenty years part, remarked in England, 
that I never was prevented by rain from taking a walk every day without going out 
while it aSually rains; it may fall heavily for many hours; but a perfon who watches 
an opportunity gets a walk or a ride. Since I have been at Liancourt, we have had 
three days in fucceffion of fuch inceflantly heavy rain, that I could not go an hundred 
yards from the houfe to the duke’s pavilion, without danger of being quite wet. For 
ten days more rain fell here, I am confident, had .there been a gauge to meafure it, 
than ever fell in England in thirty. The prefent fafhion in France, of paffing fome 
time in the country is new; at this time of the year, and for many weeks paft, Paris 
is, comparatively fpeaking, empty. Every body who has a country-(eat is at it; and 
fuch as have none vilit others who have. 'I’his remarkable revolution in the French 
manners is certainly one of the belt cuftdm.s they have taken from England; and its 
introdudtion was eftefted the eafier, being affifted by the magic of Rouffeau’s writlngs- 
Mankind are much indebted to that fplendid genius, who, when living, was hunted 
from country to country, to feek an afylum, with as much venom as if he had been 
a road dog; thanks to the vile fpirit of bigotry, which has «ot yet received its tleath’s 
wound. Women of the firft fafhion in France are now afhamed of not nurfmg their 
own children ; and ftays are uuiverfally pro/cribed from the bodies of the poor infants, 
which were for fo many ages tortured in them, as they are flill in Spain. The country 
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refidencc may not have cfFcfts equally obvious; but tliey will be no lefri fare In the end, 
and in ail refprfts beneficial to every clafs in the Hate. 

M'he duke of Liancourt being prefident of the provincial alleinbly of the elcfliori of 
t’lornivuit, aiul palling fevcral days there in bufinefs, alked me to dine with tlK-aOhin- 
bly, as he faid there were to be forae confiderable farmers prefenr. 'I'i’ele a(Iemt)!!c,s 
were to mcintcrcHing to fee. I accepted the invitation with plcaiurc. 'I'iirce confidcra- 
ble fanners, renters, not proprietors of land, were members, and prcfetit. 1 witched 
their carrkige narrowly, to fee their behaviour in the prelecre (d'a great lord r>f the 
firft rank, confiderable property, and high in royal favour; and it was with pilcafiire 
that 1 found them behaving with becoming eafe and i'tvedotn, ati ! thom.di inoiiciH,;!!!'.! 
without any tiling like flippancy, yet without any ol.C ouioiilnei's oir’tifive to jvuglilii 
-ideas. They Haft.d their opinions Irecdy. and rdl!'red to them wiili lierraning cordi- 
doiicc. A more lingular fpeilacle was to fee two l. Jies i.'icfo ii it a dioaer of tiiis loi r, 
with five or fix-and-tvveniy gentlemen ; fuch a thing could not luippcn in jingland. 
To lay that the French manner.s, in this rel'peef, are batter ihae our own, Ls iheaiiertion 
of an obvious truth. If the ladies be not prefent at me tings v. h re tin* couver.’aiioii 
has the grcateli; probability of turning on fubjecls of more importance ilian the frivoloui 
topics oi common dil'courle, the fox mull either remain on the one hand in ignorance, 
or on the other, be filled with the foppery of education, learned, afledded, and lor- 
bidding. The converfation of men, not engaged in trilling purfuits, is the bell I'chool 
for the education of a wornao. 

The political converfation of every company 1 have fecn has turned much more on 
the affairs of Holland than on thofc of France. The preparations going on for a war 
with Fngland are in the mouths of all the world ; but the finances of France are in fuch 
a Hate of derangement, that the people beH informed affert a war to be impoflible ; 
the Marquis of Verac, the late French arabaffador at the Hague, who'was lent tliither, 
as the Englifli politicians affert, exprefsly to bring about a revolution in the ^vern- 
menf, has been at Liancourt throe days. It may eafily be fuppofed, that he is cautious 
in what he fays in fuch a mixed company; but it is plain enough, that he is well per- 
fuaded that that revolution, change, or leffening the Stadrholder’s power ; that plan, 
in a word, whatever it was, for which he negociated in Holland, had for fome time 
been matured and ready for execution, almoH without a poflibility of failure, had the 
Count de Vergennes confented, and not fpun out the bufinefs by refinement on re¬ 
finement, to make himfelf the more neceffary to the French cabinet; and it unites 
with the idea of fome fenfible Dutchmen, with whom I have converfed on the I'ub- 
jeft. . _ . 

During my Hay at Liancourt, my friend Lazowlki accompanied me on a little cx- 
curfion of two days to Ermenonvillc, the celebrated feat of the Marquis de Gifardon. 
We paffed by Chantilly to Morefountain, the country-feat of Monlieur de Morefoun- 
tain, prevojl des merebands of Paris; the place has been mentioned as decorated in the 
Englilh Hyle. ItconfiHsof twofeenes; one a garden of winding walks, and orna¬ 
mented with a profufion of temples, benches, grottos, columns, ruins, and I know not 
what; I hope the French who have not been in England, do not confider this as the 
Englifli tafle. It is in faft as remote from it as the moft regular Hyle of the laH age. 
The water view is fine. There is a gaiety and cheerfulnefs in it that con trait well with 
the brown and unpleafing hills that furround it, and which .partake of the wafie cha¬ 
racter of the worH part of the furrounding country. Much has been done here; and 
it wants but few additions to be as perfeCt as the ground admits. 
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Reach Ermenonville, through another part of the Prince of Conde's forcft, which 
pins the ornamented grounds of the Marquis Girardon. Tliis place, after the refi- 
dence and death of the pcrfecuted but immortal Roull'eau, whofe tomb every" one 
knows is here, became fo famous as to be reibrted to very generally. It has been 
delcribed, and plates publifhed of the chief t^iews ; to enter into a particular deferip- 
tion would therefore be tirefome; I lliall only make one or two obfervatioiis, which I 
do not recolleft have been touched on by others. It confills of three (lifting water 
feencs ; or of two lakes and a river. "We were firft fltewn that which is fo famous for 
the fmall ifle of poplars, in which repofes all that was mortal of that cxtraordiiiaiy 
and inimitable writer. 1 his feene is as well imagined, and as well executed as could 
be wiflied. The water is between forty and fifty acres; hills rife from it on bothTides, 
atid it is fiifficiently clofed in by tall wood at both ends, to render it fequcltercd. The 
remains of departed genius ftamp a melancholy idea, from which decoration would 
depart too much, and accordingly there is little. We viewed the feeue in a ftill even¬ 
ing. 'J'hc declining fun threw a lengthened fliade on the lake, and filence feemed to 
repofe on its unrutlled bolbm; as fome poet fays, I forget who. The worthies to wliom 
the temple of philolbphers is dedicated, and whofe names are marked on the columns, 
are Newton, Luccni. —Defcartes, Nil in rcbm inane. —Voltaire, Ridiculum. —RoufTcau, 
Nniuram. —And on another unlinilhcd column, Qiiis hoc pcrjicict ? The other lake is 
larger; it nearly fills the bottom of the vale, ai'ound which are fonie rough, rocky, 
wiki, and barren land hills \ either broken or fpread with heath j in fome places wood, 
ed, and in others fcattered thinly with junipers. The charader of the feeue is that of 
wild and undccorated nature, in which the hand of art was meant to be concealed 
as much as was confillent with cafe of accefs. The laft feene is that of a river, which 
is made to wind through a lawn, receding from the houfc, and broken by wood ; the 
ground is not fortunate; it is too dead a flat, and no where viewed to'much advantage; 

From Ermenonville we went, the morning after, to BrafTeulb, the feat of Madame 
du Pont, filter of the Duchefs of Liancourt. What was my furprife at finding this 
Vifcountcls a great farmer! A French lady, young enough to enjoy all the ple.Tures 
of Paris, living in the country, and minding her farm, was an unlooked-for Ijjedacle. 
She has prpbably more lucerne than any other perlbn in Europe—two hundred and 
fifty arpents. She gave me, in a moft unaffeded and agreeable manner, intelligence 
about her lucerne and dairy; but of that more elfcwhere. Returned to Liancourt 
by Pom, where there is a haiulfome bridge of three arches, the conltrudlion uncommon, 
each pier confilling of four pillars, with a towing-path under one of the arches for tlie 
barg»'-horfes, the river being navigable. 

Amongfl. the morning amufeincnts I partook at Liancourt was la chaje.. In deer 
fiiotiling, tlu I’portfmcn place theml'elves at diilances around a wood, then beat it, and 
f.ldom more than one in a company gels a fliot; it is more tedious than is eafily con. 
ceived; like ..itgling, incefl’ant expectation, and perpetual difappointment. Partridge 
and hare fliooting are almofl as difi'erent from that of England. We took this diverfion 
in the fine vale of Catnoir, five or fix miles from Liancourt; arranging ourfelves in a 
file at about thirty yards from perkm to perfon, and each with a fervant and a loaded 
gun, ready to, prefent-when his mailer fires ; thus we marched acrofs and acrofs the 
vale, treading up the game. Four or five brace of hares,,and twenty brace of par¬ 
tridges were the fpoils of the day. I like this mode of fhooting but little better 
than waiting for deer. The bell circurailancc to me of exercife in company (it was 
not fo once) is the fellivity of the dinner at the clofe of the day. To enjoy this, 
it mull not be pulhed to great fatigue. Good fpirits, after violent exercife, are 
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always the affeftatlon of filly young folks (I remember being that fort of fool my- 
felf when I was young), but with fomething more than moderate, the exhilaration 
of body is in unifon with the flow of temper, and agreeable company is then deli¬ 
cious. On fuch days as thefe we were too late for the regular dinner, and had one by 
ourfelves, with no other drelfing than the refrcfhment of clean linen; and thefe were 
not the repafts when the duchefs’s champaigne had the worft flavour. A man is a poor 
creature who does not drink a little too much on fuch occafions : mais prenez-y-garde 
repeat it often; and you may make it a mere drinking party, the luftre of the pleafure 
fades, and you become what w'as an Englifii fox-hunter. One day while we were thus 
dining d PAngloiSy and drinking the plough, the chace, and I know not what, the 
Duchefs of Liancourt and fome of her ladies cartie in fport to fee us. It was a moment 
for them to have'betrayed ill-nature in the contempt of manners not French, which they 
might have endeavoured to conceal under a laugh;—but nothing of this; it was a good 
humoured curiofity; a natural inclination to fee others pleal'ed and in fpirils. Ils ont 
ite de grands chajfeurs aujourd^huiy faid one. Oh ! ils s*applaudijfent de leurs exploits. 
Do they drink the gun ? faid another. Leurs maHrejfes certaincmenty added a third. 
J'aime d les voir en gaiitS ; il y a quelque chofe (Tamable dans tout cecu To note fuch 
trifles may feem fuperfluous to many; but what is life when trifles are withdrawn ? 
They mark the temper of a nation better than objedts of importance. In the moments 
of council, vidtory, flight, or death, mankind, I fuppofe, are nearly the fame. Trifles 
diferiminate better, and the number is infinite that gives me an opinion of the good 
temper of the French. I am fond neither of a man nor a recital that can appear only 
on ftilts, and dreffed in holiday geers. It is every-day feelings that decide the colour 
of our lives ? and he who values them the moft plays the beft for the ftake of happineft. 
But it is time to quit Liancourt, which I do with regret. Take leave of the good old 
Duchefs d'Eftiflac, whofe hofpitality and kindnefs ought ever to be remembered.——— 
51 miles. 

The 9th, 10th, and nth. Return by Beauvais and Pontoife, and enter Paris for 
the fourth time, confirmed in the idea that the roads immediately leading to that 
capital are deferts, comparatively fpeaking, with thofe of London. By whit means 
can the connexion be carried on with the country ? The French muft be the moft 
ilationary people upon earth, when in a place they muft reft without a thought of go¬ 
ing to another; or the EngliOi muft be the moft reftlefs; and find more pleafure in 
moving from one place to another, than in refting to enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobility went -only to their country feats when exiled thither by the court, the roads 
could not be more folitary.-35 miles. 

The 12th. My intention was to take lodgings; but on arriving at the hotel de la 
Rochefoucauld, I found that my hofpitablc duchefs was the fame perfon at the capital 
as in the country; fhe had ordered an apartment to be ready for me. It grows fo late 
in the feafon, that I (hall make no other ftay here than what will be neceflary for view¬ 
ing public buildings. I'his will unite well enough with delivering fome letters I brought 
to a few men of feience j and it will leave me the evenings for the theatres, of which 
there are many in Paris. In throwing on paper a rapid coup (Tail oi what I lee of a 
city, fo well known in England, I lhall be apt to delineate my own ideas and feelings, 
perhaps more than the ®bje£ls themfelves; and be it remembered, that I profefs to 
dedicate this carelefs itinerary to trifles, much more than to objefts that are of real con- 
fequence. From the tower of the cathedral, the view of Paris is complete. It is a vail 
city, even to the eye that has feen London from St. Paul’s; a circular form gives an 
advantage to Paris; but a much greater is the atmofphere. It is now fo clear, that 
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one would fuppofe it the heigiit of fuinnier: the clouds of coal-finoke that envelope 
London, always prevent a diltindt view of that capital, but I take it to be one-third at 
lead larger than Paris. The buildings of the parliament houfe are disfigured by a gilt 
and taudry gate, and a French roof. The hotel des Monoies is a fine building j and 
the facade of the Louvre one of the rnofi: elegant in the world, becaufe they have (to 
the eye) no roofs; in proportion as a roof is feen, a building fuffers. I do not recoU 
one edifice of dillinguiflied beauty (unlefs witli domes) in which the roof is not fo 
flat as to be hidden, or nearly fo. What eyes then mufl the French architefts have 
had, to have loaded fo many buildings with coverings of a height deftruftive of all 
beauty ? Put fuch a roof as we fee on the parliament houfe or on the 'rhuilleries, upon 
the fa9ade of the Louvre, and where would its beauty be ?—At night to the opera, 
which I thought a good theatre, till they told me it was built in fix weeks j and then 
it became good for nothing in my eyes, for I fuppofe it will be tumbling down in fix 
years. Durability is one of the effentials of building : what pleafurc would a beautiful 
front of painted pafteboard give? The Alccfle of Gluck was performed; that part 
by Madeinoifclle St. Hubert!, their firlt finger, an excellent actrefs. As to fcencs, 
drefles, decorations, dancing, &c. this theatre is much fuperior to that in the Ifay- 
market. 

The 13th. Acrofs Paris to the rue de hlancs Manteaux, to Monf. Brouflbne!. 
fecrclary of the Society of Agriculture; he is in Burgundy. Called on Mr. Cook 
from London, who is at Paris with, his drill plough, waiting for weather to flicw its 
pcrfuniiance to tlie Duke of Orleans ; this is a Fiviich i.lea, improving France by 
drilling. A man Ihould learn to walk before he learns to dance. There is agility in 
cutting capers, and it may be done with grace ; but whore is the ncceffity to cut them 
at all ? 'J’herc has been much rain to-day ; and it is almoil incredible to a perfon ufed 
to London, how dirty the ilrcets of Paris arc, and how horribly incouvcniciU and dan¬ 
gerous walking is without a foot-pavement. We had a large parfy at dinner, with 
politicians among them, and foiuc interelting converfation on the prefezit Hate of 
France. The feeling of every body fecins to be that the archbifhop will not be able to 
do any thing towards exonerating the flate from the burthen of its prefent fituatioii; 
fomc think that he has not the inclination ; others that he has not the courage ; others 
that he has not the ability. By feme he is thought to be attentive only to his own in- 
terefl;; and by others, that the finances are too much deranged to be within the pow-er 
of any fyflem to recover, fliort of the llatcs-general of the kingdom ; and that it is 
impoflible for fuch an afl'einbly to meet without a revolution in the government en- 
fuing. All fecni to think that I’oniething extraordinary will liappea; and a l>ank- 
ruptcy is an idea not at all uncommon. But who is there that will have the courage 
to make it ? 

The i4ih. To the BenediiSline abbey of St. Germain, to fee pillars of African mar- 
blo, &c. It is the richcll abbey in France: the abbot has 300,000 livres a year 
(13,1251.) I lofe my patience at feeing liich revenues thus beflowed ; confiftent with 
the fpirit of the tenth century, but not with that of the eighteenth. What a noble 
farm would a fourth of this income efiablilh! what turnips, what cabbages, what 
potatoes, what clover, what flieep, wdtat wool!—Are not thefe things belter than 
a fat ecclefiaftic ? If an adivc Engliflt fanner were mounted behind this abbot, t think 
he would do more good to France with half the income than half the abbots of the 
kingdom with the whole of theirs. Pais the Baftile; another pleafant object to make 
agreeable emotions vibrate in a man’s bofom. I fearch for good farmers, and run my 
head at every turn againft monks and ftate prifons.— To the arfenal, to wait on Monf. 
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Lavoifier, the celebrated chemift, whofe theory of the non-exiftence of phlogifton has 
made as much noife in the chemical world as that of Stahl, which eftabliflied its exif- 
tence. Dr. Prieftley had given me a letter of introdu£tion. I mentioned in the courfe 
of converfation his laboratory, and he appointed Tuefday. By the Boulevards, to 
the Place Louis XV. which is not properly a fquare, but a very noble entrance to a 
great city. The fa9adcs of the two buildings erected are highly finiflied. The union 
of the Place Louis XV. with the champs Elifees, the gardens of the Thuilleries and 
the Seine is open, airy, elegant, and fuperb j and is the moft agreeable and beft built 
part of Biris ; here one can be clean and breathe freely. But by far the fineft thing 
I have yot fexm at I'aris is the Halle aux bleds, or corn market; it is a vaft rotunda ; 
the roof entirely of wood, upon a new principle of carpentry, to deferibe which would 
demand plates and long explanations; the gallery is one hundred and fi’ty yards 
round, confequcntly the diameter is as many feet. It is as light as if fufpended by the 
fairies. In the grand area, wheat, peafe, beans, lentils, are ftored and fold. In the 
furroundiiig divilions, flour on wooden ftands. You pal's by ftair-cafes doubly w'ind- 
ing within each otlier to fpacious apartments for rye, barley, oats, &c. The whole 
is lo Well planned, and lb adtnirably executed, that I know of no public building that 
exceeds it either in France or England. And if an appropriation of the parts to the 
convenicncies wanted, and an adaptation of every circumftancc to the end required, in 
union with that elegance which is confident with ufe, and that magnificence which re- 
fiilts from dability and duration, be the criteria of public edifices, I know nothing 
that equals it:—it has but one fault, and that is fituation; it fliould have been upon 
the banks jf the river, for the convenience of unloading barges without land carriage. 
In the evening, to the Comedie Italienne ; the edifice fine; and the whole quarter re¬ 
gular and new built, a private fpeculation of the Duke de ChoifeuI, whofe family has 
a box entailed for ever.—L’Aimant jaloux. Here is a young finger, Mademoifelle 
Ri nard, with fo fwcet a voice, that if die fung Italian, and had been taught in Italy, 
would have made a delicious performer. 

I’o the tomb of Cardinal de Richlieu, which is a noble produftion of genius: by 
far the fined datue 1 have feen. Nothing can be imagined more eafy and graceful 
than the attitude of the cardinal, nor can nature be more cxprelTive than the figure 
of weeping fcience. Dine with my friend at the Palais Royal at a cofFee-houfe ; well 
drell'ed people; every thing clean, good, and well ferved : but here, as every where 
ell'e, you pay a good price for good things ; we ought never to forget that a low price 
for bad things is not cheapnefs. In the evening to I’Ecole des Peros, at the Comedie 
Fran^iife, a crying larmoyant thing. This theatre, the principle one at Paris, is a 
fine building, with a magnificent portico. After the circular theatres of France, hew 
can any one reliih our ill-contrived oblong holes of London ? 

The 16th. To Monf. Lavoifier, by appointment. Madame Lavoifier, a lively, 
fenfible, fcientific lady, had prepared a dejetme Anglois of tea and coffee; but her 
converfation on Mr. Kirwan’s Effay on Phlogidon, which (he is tranflating from the 
Englilh, and on other fubji cts, which a woman of underdanding, who works with her 
hulband in his laboratory, knows how to adorn, was the bed repad. That apartment, 
^le operations of which have been rendered fo intcreding to tlie philofophical world, 
1 had the pleafure of viewing. In the apparatus for aerial cxpcriiiicnts, nothing mak.;s 
fo great a figure as the machine for burning inflammable and vital air, to make, or 
depofit water; it is a Iplendid machine. Three veflels are held in fufpenfion with in¬ 
dexes for marking the immediate variations of their weights ; two, that are as large 
as half hogflieads, contain the one inflammable, the other the vital air, and a tube of 
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communication pafle* to the third, where the two airs unite and bum ; by contrivan¬ 
ces, too complex to defcribe without plates, the lofs of weight of the two airs, as indi¬ 
cated by their refpeftive balances, equal at every moment to the gain in the third vel- 
fel from the formation or depofition of the water, it not being yet afcertained whether 
the water be aftually made or depofited. If accurate (of which I mull; confefs I havi; 
little conception), it is a noble machine. Monf. Lavoifier, when the ftruclure of it 
was commended, faid Mats oiii monjicur, ^ m 6 mc par un arti/le Francois ! with an ac- 
cent of voice that admitted their general inferiority to ours. It is well known that we 
have a confiderable exportation of mathematical and other curious inftrunients to everj' 
part of Europe, and to France among the reft. Nor is this new, for the apparatus 
wdth which the French academicians meafured a degree in the polar circle was made by 
Mr. George Graham *. Another engine Monf. Lavoifier fhewed us, was an eleftrical 
apparatus inclofed in a balloon, for trying eleftrical experiments in any fort of air. 
liispond of quickfilver is confiderable, containing ajolb. and his water apparatus 
very great, but Ids furnaces did not feem fo well calculated for the higher degrees of 
heat as fome others I have feeu. I was glad to find this gentleman fplendidly lodged, 
and with every appearance of a man of confiderable fortune. This ever gives one 
pleafurc: the employments of a ftate can never be in better hands than of men who 
thus apply the fuperfluity of their wealth. From the ufe that is generally made of 
money, one would think it the afiiftance of all others of the leaft confequence in effeft- 
ing any bufinefs truly ufeful to mankind, many of the great difeoveries that have en¬ 
larged the horizon of fcience having been in this refpeft the refult of means feemingly 
Inadequate to the end; the energetic exertions of ardent minds, burfting from obfeurity, 
and breaking the bands inflided by poverty, perhaps by diftrefs. To the 'hotel des 
invalids, the major of which eftablifhment had the goodnefs to fliew the whole of it. 
In the evening to Monf. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who has 
made an improvement of the jenny for fjiinning cotton. Common machines arc faid 
to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, but this, forms it loofe and fpongy. In 
ele£lricity he has made a remarkable difeovery : you write two or three words on a 
paper f he takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine inclofed in a cylindrical 
cafe, at the top of which is an eleftrometer, a final! fine pith ball; a wire connefl? 
with a fimilar cylinder' and declrometer in a diftant apartment; and his wife, by re¬ 
marking the correfponding motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate \ 
from which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the length of 
the wire makes no difference in the effeft, a correfpondence might be carried on at 
any difiance: within and without a befieged town for inftance; or for a purpofe 
much more worthy, and a thoufand times more harmlefs, between two lovers prolj.'. 
bited or prevented from any better connexion. Whatever the ufe may be, the in- 
vention is beautiful. Monf. Lomond has many other curious machines, all the entire 
work of his own hands: mechanical invention feems to be in him a mitural propenfity. 
In the evening to the Comedie Fran^aife. Mola did the Bourru Bienfaifant, and it 
is not eafy for afting to be carried to greater perfciftion. 

Tlie 17th. To Monf. I’Abbe Mcffier, aftronomer royal, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. View the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the academy’s paintings. For one 
hiftory piece in our exhibitions at London here are ten; abiyidantly more than to ba¬ 
lance the difference between an annual and biennial exhibition. Dined to-day with a 
party, whofe converfation was entirely political. Monf. de Calonne’s Requete au Roi 

* Wb!tehu'“!l’i Formsition of the Earth, id edit, p rt, 
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is come over, and all the world arc reading and difputing on if. It feems, howev'or,. 
generally agrcid ibar, without exonerating hinifell from the charge of the agiotage, 
he has thrown no inconfiderable load on the Hiouiders of the ai chbilhop of Toulotizc, 
the preitnt picmier, who will be puzzled to get rid of the attack. But both thefe 
minillcrs were condemned on all hands in the lump; as Ijeing abfolutcly unequal to 
the difliculiies of lb arduous a period. One opinion pervaded the whole cbinpany, 
that they arc on the eve of fome great revolution in the govern m ent : that every tiling 
points to it: ilie coiifulion in the finances great; with a deficit impoflilile to provide 
for without tiie Hates-general <if the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be 
the confcquciice of their meeting: no ininiller cxifling, or to be looked to in or out 
of power, wiih fuch dccifive talents as to promife any other remedy than palliative 
ones : a prince on the throne, with excellent dirpofnions, but without the refources 
of a mind that could govern in fuch a moment without minillers: a court buried in 
pleafure and diiripalion j and adding to the dill refs, inltcad of endeavouring to be 
placed in a more independent fituaiion: a great ferment amongft all ranks of men, 
who are eager for fome change, w iihout know'ing wh.at to look to, or to hope for; 
and a llrong leaven of liberty, incrcafing every hour fince the American revolution; 
altt'gelher loim a combination of eircunillances that promife ere long to ferment into 
motion, if fome maftcr hand, of very fuperior talents, and inllexible courage, be not 
found at the helm to guide events, inllead of being driven by them. It is very remark¬ 
able, that fuch converfation never occurs, but a bankruptcy is a topic; the curious 
qiielHon on which i.s, would a bankruptcy occafion a civil war, and a total ovenlirow 
of the government ? The anfwers that 1 have received to this qucRion appear to be 
jufl;: fuch a mcafure, coiuluclcd by a man of abilities, vigour, and firmnels, would 
certainly not occafion cither nr.c or the oth.T. But the fame mcafure, attempted by a 
man of a difierent characlcr, might poflihly do both. All agree, that the Hates of the 
kingdom cannot all'emble without more liberty being the conlequence ; but 1 meet 
with fo few men who have any jull ideas ot freedom, that I quediuii much the fpcciea 
of this new liberty that is to afife. They know not how to value the privileges of the 
people: as to the nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added any thing to their 
fcale, I think it w^ould do more mifehief than good *. 

The iSth. To the Gobelins, w hich is undoubtedly the firft inanufaflure of tapeHiy 
in the world, and fuch an one as could be fupj)ortcd by a crowned head only. In 
the evening to that incomparable comedy La Metromanie, of Pyron, and well acled. 
The more I fee of it, the more 1 like the French theatre j and have no doubt in pre¬ 
ferring it lar to our own. Writers, atfors, buildings, feenes, decorations, mufic, 
dancing, take the whole in a mafs, and it is unrivalled by London. We have certainly 
a few brilliants of the firfl; water; but to throw all in the fcales that of England kicks 
the beam. I write this paffage with a lighter heart than I fliould do were it giving the 
palm to the French plough. 

The igth. To Charenton, near Paris, to fee I’Ecole Vetcrinaire, and the farm 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture. Monf. Chabert, the dirccleur-gcneral, received 
us with the mofl; attentive politenefs. Monf. Flandrein, his aflillant, and fon-in-law, 
I had had the pleafure of knowing in Sufi'olk. They fliewed the whole veterinary 
eftablifliinent, and it does honour to the government of France. It was formed in 


* In tranfcribing tliefe papers for tlic prefs, 1 fmile at fonfic remarks and circiimilances winch events 
have lince placed in a finp,ular pofnion ; hut I alter acne of ihefc palfages; tliey explain what were the 
opinions in Iraiicrj before the ievolution, on topics of tinportancc ; and the events which have fince taken 
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1755: in 1783 a farm was annexed to it, and four other profeflTorfliips eftablidicd ; 
two for rural ceconomy, one for anatomy, and another for chemiftry.—1 was inroniied 
that Monf. d’Aubenton, who is at the head of this farm with a liilary of 6000 livrcs 
a year, reads lectures of rural (economy, particularly on (heep, and that a flock was 
for that purpofe kept in exhibition. '1 here is a fpacious and convenient apartutent 
for dilfcCling horfes and other animals ; a large cabinet, where the moil intoreiUng 
parts of all domedic animals are preferved in fpirits j and alfo of fuch parts of the bo¬ 
dies that mark the vifible cflltl of diftetnpers. This is very rich. Tiiis, with a firni- 
lar one near Lyons, is kept up (exclufive of the addition of .7S3) at the moderate 
expence, as appears by tlie writings of M. Necker, of about 6 ',ooo livrcs (2G: ol.) 
Whence, as in many other infbmccs, it appears that the molt ulefui things coil the 
lead. There are at prefent about one hundred cleves from dilferent p;irts of the Ling, 
dom, as well as from every country in Europe, except England ; a Itrangc exception, 
confidering how grofsly ignorant our farriers arc; and that the whole expence of ftip- 
porting a young man here does not exceed forty louis a year; nor more than four 
years nect'ilary for his complete inflruftion. As to the farm, it is under the conduct 
of a great naiuraliit, high in royal academies of fcience, and whofc nan\e is celebrated 
through Europe for merit in fuperior branches of knowledge. It would argue in me 
a want of judgment in human nature, to expert good pradlice from fuch men. 'i’hey 
would probably think it beneath their purfuits and fituation in life to be good plough- 
men, turnip-hoers, and fliepherds •, 1 fhould therefore betray my own ignorance of 
life, if I were to exprefs any fnrprize at finding this farm in a fituation that -I had rather 
forget than deferibe. In the evening, to a field much more fuccefsfully cultivated, 
Madcrnoifellc St. Iluberti, in the Penelope of Picini; 

The 20th. To the Ecoie Militaire, efiablifhed by Louis XV. for the education 
of one hundred and forty youths, the fons of the nobility ; fuch eituldnliments are 
equally ridicailous and unjuft. To educate the fon of a man who cannot afford the 
education hiinfelf, is a grofs injullice, if you do not fecure a fituation in life anfwera- 
ble to that education. If you do not fecure fuch a fituation, you deftroy the refult of 
the education, becaufe nothing but merit ought to give that IVcuriiy. If you educate 
the children of men, who are well able to give the education ihernlelves, you tax the 
people who cannot afford to educate their children, in order to cafe thofe who can well 
afford the luirihon ; and, in fuch inftitutions, this is fure to bo the cafe. At niglit to 
1’A.mbigu Coiniquc, a pretty little theatre, with plenty of rubbifhon it. Coffee-houfes 
on the boulevards, mulic, noife, and fillcs without end; every thing but feaven ;ers 
and lamps, The mud is a foot deep ; and there are parts of the boulevards without a 
fingle light. 

The 2 ft. Monf. de Brouffonet being returned from Burgundy, I had the plca- 
fure of palling a couple of hours at his lodgings very agreeably. He is a man of un* 
common activity, and poflefl’cd of a great variety of ufelul knowledge in every branch 
of natural hiilory ; and he fpoaks Englifh perfectly well. It is very rare that a gentle¬ 
man is feet) belter qualified for a poft than Monf. de Brouffonet for that which he oc¬ 
cupies, asfecretary to a royal focicty. 

The 22d. To the bridge of Ncuile, faid to be the fineft in France. It is by far 
the moft beautiful one I have any where fecn. It confifts bf five vaft arches ; flat, 
from the Florentine model ; and all of equal fpan ; a mode of building incomparably 
more elegant, and more ftriking than our fyftem of dirt'erent fized arches. To the 
machine at Marly ; which ceafes to make the leaft: imprcITion. Madame du Barre s 
jrcfidence, Lufiennc, is on the hill juft above this machine j flic has built a pavilion 

on 
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Oil the brow of the declivity, foi' commanding the profpea, fitted up and decorated 
with much elegance. There is a table formed of Seve porcelain, exquifitely done. 
I forget how many thoufand louis d’ors it cod. The French, to whom I fpoke of Lu- 
fionnc exclaimed againft miftreflls and extravagance with more violence than reafon 
in ray opinion. Who, in common feufe, would deny a king the amufement of a mif- 
trefs, provided he did not make a bufinefsof his play-thin^. Mats'Frederic le Grand 
avoit il vne maitrejl\ hd fafoit-il batir de pAvillons^ et Ics nmtbkit-il dc tables de force- 
litine? No ; but he had that which was filty times worfe : a king had better make love 
to a liandfonie woman than to one of his neighbour’s provinces. The king of I’ruflia’s 
iniftrefs coft an hundred millions fterling, and the lives of 500,000 men ; and before 
the reign of that miftr^-fs is over, may yet colt as much more. The greateft genius and 
talents arc lighl^:r than a feather, weighed philofophically, if rapine, w'ar, and conquelt 
be theeffefts of them. 

To'St. Germain’s, the terrace of which is very fine. Monficijr de Brouffonct met 
me here, and we dined with Monfieur Breton, at the Marechal due dc Noailles, who 
has a good colledion of curious plants. Here is the fincll fophora japonica Ihave fecn. 

- - 10 miles. 

The ?^d. To Trianon, to view the Queen’s Jardin Anglois. I had a letter to 
Monfieur Richard, which procured admittance. It contains about one hundred acres, 
difpofed in the taftc of what we read of in books of Chinefc gardening, w-hcnce it is 
fuppofed the Englilh flyle was taken. There is more of Sir William Chambers here 
than of Mr. Brown—more eftbrt than nature - and more expence llian talle. It is not 
eafy to conceive any thing that art can introduce in a garden that is not here; woods, 
recks, lawns, lakes, rivers, iflands, cafeades, grottos, walks, temples, and even villages. 
There are parts of the defign very pret y, and well executed. The only fault is too 
much crouding, which has led to another, that of cutting the lawn by two many gra¬ 
vel walks, an error to be feen in almoll every garden 1 have met with in France. But 
the glory of La Petite Trianon is the exotic trees and flirubs. 'I'he world has l.tecn fuc- 
cefsfully rifled to decorate it. Here are curious and beautiful ones to plcafe the eye of 
ignorance; and to exercife the memory of fciencc. Of the buildings, the temple of 
Love is truly elegant. 

Again to Verfailles. In viewing the king’s .apartment, which he had not left a quar- 
ter of an hour, with thofe flight traits of diiorder that (hewed he lived in it, it was 
amufing to fee the blackguard figures that were walking uncontrouled about the pa¬ 
lace, and even in his bcd-chamber; men whole rags betrayed them to be in the laft 
Page of poverty, and I was the only perfon that flared and wondered how they got 
thither. It is impoflible not to like this carelefs indifference and freedom from fuf- 
picion. One loves the mafter of the houfe, who would not be hurt or offended at fee¬ 
ing his apartment thus occupied, if he returned fuddenly ; fer if there were danger of 
this, the intrufion would be prevented. This is certainly a feature oftbut good tem¬ 
per which appears to me fo vifible every where in France. I defired to fee the Queen’s 
apartments, but I could not. Is her majefty in it ? No. Why then not fee it as well 
as the King’s. Ma foi. Motif, deft im aittre chofe. Ramble through the gardens, and 
by the grand canal, with abfolute aftonilhment at the exaggeration of writers and tra- 
vellers. There is magnificence in the quarter of the orangeric, but no beauty any 
where; there are fome flatues good enough to be wiftied under cover. The extent 
and breadth of the canal are nothing to the eye; and it is not in fuch good repair as a 
fanner’s horfe-pond. The menagerie is weft enough, but nothing great. Let tliofe 
who defire that the buildings and eftablifliments of Louis .XIV. fliould continue the 
, impreffion 
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fmpreflion made b7 the writings of Voltaire, go to the canal of Languedoc, and by no 
means to Verfailles. Return to Paris.-14 miles. 

The 24th. With Monfieur de Brouffonet to the king's cabinet of natural hiftory and 
the botanical garden, which is in beautiful order. Its riches are well known, and the 
politenefs of Monfieur Thouia, which is that of a moft amiable difpofition, renders 
this garden the fcene of other rational pleafures befides thofe of botany. Dine at the 
Invalides, with Monfieur I'armentier, the celebrated author of many cuconomical 
works, particularly on the boulangerie of France. This gentleman, to a confider- 
able mafs of ufeful knowledge, adds a great deal of that fire and vivacity for which 
his nation has been diftinguifhed, but which I have not recognized fo often as I ex- 
peded. 

The 25th. This great city appears to be in many refpeds the moft ineligible and in* 
convenient for the refidence of a perfon of fmall fortune of any that I have feen; and 
by far inferior to London. The ftreets are very narrow, and many of them crowded, 
nine-tenths dirty, and all without foot-pavements. Walking, which in London is To 
pleafant and fo clean, that ladies do it e^ery day, is here a toil and fatigue to a man, 
and an iinpoffibility to a well-drelTed woman. The coaches are numerous, and what 
is much wtirfe, there is an infinity of one-horfe cabriolets, which are driven by young 
men of failiion and their imitators, alike fools, with fuch rapidity as to be real nui> 
fauces, and render the ftreets exceedingly dangerous, without an inceffant caution. 

I faw a poor child run over and probably killed, and have been myfelf many times 
blackened with the mud of the kennels. This beggarly pradice of driving a on(^• 
horfc booby hutch about the ftreets of a great capital, flows either from poverty, or a 
wretched and defpicable oeconomy; nor is it poflible to fpeak of it with too much fe- 
verity. If young noblemen at London were to drive their chaifes in ftreets without- 
foot-ways, as their brethren do at Paris, they would fpeedily and jullly get very well 
threflicd, or rolled in the kennel. This circumftance renders Paris an ineligible refi¬ 
dence for perfons, particularly families that cannot afford to keep a coach; a conve¬ 
nience which is as dear as at London. The fiacres, hackney-coaches, are much worfe 
than at that city j and chairs there are none, ‘for they would be driven down in the 
ftreets. To this circuii^ftance alfo it muft be aferibed, that all perfons of fmall or mo¬ 
derate fortune, are forced to drefs in black, with black ftockings j the dufky hue of 
this in company is not fo difigreeable a circumftance as being too great a diftiudion; 
too clear a line drawn in company between a man that has a good fortune, and another 
that has not. With the pride, arrogance, and illTemper of Lnglifh wealth this could 
not be borne; but the prevailing good humour of the French eafes all fuch untovvard 
circuinftances. Lodgings are not half fo good as at London, yet confiderably dearer. 

If you do not hire a whole fuit of rooms at an hotel, you muft probably mount three, 
four, or five pair of ftiiirs, and in general have nothing but a bed-chamber. After the 
horrid fatigue of the ftreets, fuch an elevation is a deledable circumftance. You muft 
fcarcb with trouble before you will be lodged in a private family, as gentlemen ufually 
are at London, and pay a higher price. Servan*s’ wages are about the fame as at that 
city. It is to be regretted that Paris Ihould have thefe dil’advantages, for in other re- 
fpeits 1 take it to be a moft eligible refidence for fuch as prefer a great city. The fo- 
cifc’ty for a man of letters, or w ho has any fcientific purfutt, eannot be exceeded. The 
inleicourfe between fuch men and the great, which, if it be not upon an equal fdoLiug, 
ought never to rxill at all, is relpettuble. Perloiis of the higheft rank pay an aitentio i 
to Icience and literature, and emulate the ciiaratter they confer. I fhould pity the lua 1 
who expefted, without other advantages of a very dilierent nature, to be well receive 1 

ill 
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In a brill: nt circle at London, bccaiife he was a fellow of the Royal Society. But 
lliis would not be the cafe with a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; be is 
fure of a good reception every where. Perhaps this contrail depends in a great niea- 
fure on the difl'erence of the governments of the two countries. Politics are too much 
attended to in England, to allow a due refpe^l to be paid to any thing elfe; and fiiould 
the French cRabliih a freer government, academicians will not be held in fuch eftima- 
tion, when rivalled in the public elletm by the orators who hold forth liberty and pro¬ 
perty in a free parliament. 

The aSih. Quit Paris, and take the road to Flanders. Monfieur de BroulTonet 
was.fo obliging as to accompany me to Dugny, to view the farm of Monfieur Crelie 
de Palkiel, a very intelligent cultivator. Take the road to Seiilis: at Dammertin, I 
met by accident a French gentleman, a Monfieur du Pic du St. Cotin. Hearing 
me converfiug with a farmer on agriculture, he introduced himfelf as an amateur, 
gave me an account of feveral experimenis he had made on his cltate in Champagne, 

and promifed a more particular detail; in which he was as good as his word.- 

2 2 miles. 

'i’he 29th. Pafs Nanteul, where the Prince of Conde has a chateau,'to Villcs-Cotc- 
rcts, in the midli of immenfe forefts belonging to the Duke of Orleans. The crop of 
this country, therefore, is princes of the blood ; that is to lay, hares, phealimts, deer, 
boars !•——26 miles. 

The 3otb. Soilibns feemsa poor town, without manufaftures, and chiefly fupported 
by a corn trade, which goes hence by water to Paris and Rouen.-25 miles. 

The 31 fi. Coney is beautifully fituated on a hill, with a fine vale winding befide it. 
At St. Gobin, which is in the midft of great woods, I viewed the fabric of plate glafs, 
the greatefl. in the world. I was in high luck, arriving about half an hour before they 
began to run glalTes fur the day. Pals La Fere. Reach St. Quintin, where are con- 
fidcrable manuf.idlures that employed me all the afternoon. From St. Gobin are the 
moll beautilul Hate rool’s I have any where feen.-30 miles. 

November i. Near Belle Angloife I turned afide half a league to view the canal of 
'Picardy, of which I had beard much. In palling from St. Quintin to Cambray the 
country rifes, fo that it was neceflfary to carry it in a tunnel under ground for a confi- 
derable depth, even under many vales as w'ell as hills. In one of thefc vallics there 
is an opening for viliting it by an arched Hair-cafe, on which I defeended one hundred 
and thirty-four fteps to the canal j and as this valley is much below the adjacent and 
other hills, the great depth at which it is digged may be conceived. Over the door of 

thedefeent, is the following infeription :—“ L’Anii. 1781.-Monf. le Comte d’Agay 

ctant intendant de cette province, Monf. Laurent de Lionni ciant dirtdleur de I’ancicu 
& nouveau canal do Picardie, & Monf. le Champrole infpedeur, Jofeph 11 . F.mpercur 
Roi des Romaines, a parcouru en batteau le canal Ibus terrain depths cet endroit jufques 
au puit, No. 20, Ic 28, & a temoigne fa fatisfaflion d’avoir vu cet ouvrage en ccs 
-ternies : * Je fins ficr d’etre homme, quand je vois qu’un de mes femblables a ofc ima- 
gincr & executor un ouvrages aulFi valte et aulli hardic. Cette idea me leve I’ame.’ ” 
—Thefe three Meliieurs lead the dance here in a very French Hyle. The great Jofeph fol¬ 
lows humbly in their train j and as to poor Louis XVI. at whofe cxpence the whole was 
done, thefc gentlemen‘certainly thought that no name lefs than that of an emperor 
ouglit to be annexed to theirs. When inferiplions are fixed to public works, no 
names ought to be permitted but thofe of the king, whofe merit patronizes, and oi the 
engineer or arlift whofe genius executes the work. As to a mob of intendants, direft- 
ers, and infpcctors, let them be forgotten. The canal at this place is ten French feet 

wide 
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■\iide and twelve high, hewn entirely out of the chalk rock, imbedded, in which are 
many flints—no mafonry. There is only a fmall part finiflied of ten toifes long for a 
pattern, twenty feet broad, and twenty high. Five thoufand toifes are already done 
in the manner of that part which I viewed; and the whole diftance under ground, 
when the tunnel will be Complete, is feven thoufand and twenty toifes (each fix feet) 
or about nine miles. It has already coll 1,200,000 livres (52,500!.) and there want 
2,500,000 livres (109,375!.) to complete it; fo that the total eftimate is near four mil- 
lions. It is executed by fhafts. At prefect there are not above five or fix inches of 
water in it. This great work has ftood ftill entirely fince the adminifiration of the 
Archbifhop of Toulouze. When we fee fuch works ftand ftill for want of money, 
we ftiall reafonably be inclined to aflc, what are the fervices that continue fupplied ? 
and to conclude, that amongft kings, and minifters, and nations, 'oeconomy is the 
firft virtue:—without it, genius is a meteor j viftory a found ; and all courtly fplen* 
dour a public robbery. 

At Cambray, view the manufafture. Thefe frontier towns of Flanders are built in 
the old ftyle, but the ftrcets broad, handfome, well paved, and lighted. I need not 
obfcrve, that all are fortified, and that every ftep in this country has been rendered 
famous or infamous according to the feelings of the fpeftator, by many of the bloodieft 
\vars that have difgraced and cxhaufted chriftendom. At the hotel de Bourbon I was 
well lodged, fed, and attended : an excellent inn.——22 miles. 

The ad. Pafs Bouchainc to Valenciennes, another old town, which, like the reft of 
ihe Flemifh ones, manifells more the wealth of former than of prefent times.—j 8 
miles. 

The 3d, to Orchees ; and the 4th to Lifle, which is furrounded by more windmills 
for fqueezing out the oil of colefeed, than are probably to be feen any where elfe in 
the w'orld. Pafs fewer drawbridges and works of fortification here than at Calais ; 
the great ftrength of this place is in its mines and other fouteraines. In the evening 
to the play. 

The cry here for a w^ar with England amazed me. Every one I talked with faid, 
it was beyond a doubt the Englifti had called the Pruflian army into Holland; and 
that the motives in France for a war were numerous and manifeil. It is eafy enough 
to difcover, that the origin of all this violence is the commercial treaty, which is ex¬ 
ecrated here, as the moft fatal ftroke to their manufactures they ever experienced. 
Thefe people have the true monopolizing ideas; they would involve four-and-twenty 
millions of people in the certain miferies of a war, rather than fee the intereft of thofe 
who confume fabrics, preferred to the intereft of thofe who make them. The advan¬ 
tages reaped by four-and-twenty millions of confumers are fuppofed to be lighter than a 
feather, compared with the inconveniences fuftained by half a million of manufafturers. 
Meet many fmall carte in the town, drawn each by a dog: I was told by the owner 
of one, what appears to me incredible, that his dog would draw yoolb. half a league. 
'J'he wheels of thefe carts are very high, relative to the height of the dog, fo that his 
cheft is a good deal below the axle. 

The 6th. In leaving Lifle, the reparation of a bridge made me take a road on the 
banks of the canal, clofe under the works of the citadel. They appear to be very nu¬ 
merous, and the fituation exceedingly advantageous, on a gditly rifing ground, fur- 
rounded by low watery meadows, which’ may with eafe be drowned. Pafs Darmen- 
tiers. a large paved town. Sleep at Mont Caffel.-30 miles. 

The 7th. Caffel is on the fummit of the only hill in Flanders. They are now re¬ 
pairing the bafon at Dunkirk, fo famous in hiftory for an imperioufnefs in England, 
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wlvch (he mtift have paid dearly for. Dunkirk, Gibraltar, and the fta'tue of Louis 
XIV. in the Place de Vitloire, 1 place in the fame political clafs of national arrogance. 
Many men are now at work on this bafon, and, when finiflied, it will not contain 
inure than twenty or twenty-five frigates; and appears, to an unlearned eye, a ridicu¬ 
lous objeft for the jealoufy of a great nation, unlefs it profefl'ed to be jealous of priva¬ 
teers.-*-1 made enquiries concerning the import of wool from England, and was af- 
fured that it was a very trifling objed. I may here obferve, that when I left the town, 
my little cloak-bag was examined as fcrupuloufly as if I had jull left England with a 
cargo of prohibited goods, and again at a fort two miles off. Dunkirk being a free 
port, the cuftom-houfe is at the gates. What are we to think of our woollen manu¬ 
facturers in England, when fuing for their wool-bill, of infamous memory, they 
brought one I’homas Wilkinfon from Dunkirk quay, to the bar of the Englilh Houfe 
of Lords to fwear, that wool paffes from Dunkirk without entry, duty, or any 
thing being required, at double cullom-houfes, for a check on each other, where 
they examine even a cloak-bag ? On fuch evidence, did our legiflature, in the true 
fhop-keeping fpirit, pafs an aft of fines, pains, and penalties againll all the wool-grow¬ 
ers of England. Walk to Roflendal near the town, where Monf. leBrun has an im¬ 
provement on the Dunes, which he very obligingly (hewed me. Between the town 
and that place is a great number of neat little houfes, built each with its garden, and 
one or two fields enclofed of nioft wretched blowing Dune land, naturally as white 
as fnow, but improved by induftry. The magic of property turns fand to gold. — — 
18 miles. 

The 8th. Leave Dunkirk, where the Concierge a good inn, as indeed I have found 
all in Flanders. Pafs GravelHiie, which, to my unlearned eyes, feems the flrongeft 
place I have yet feen, at leaft the works above ground are more numerous than at 
-any other. Ditches, ramparts, and drawbridges without end. This is a pan of tha 
art military I like: it implies defence. If Gengifchan or Tamerlane had,met with 
fuch places as Gravelline or Lifle in their way, where would their conquafts and ex* 
lirpatxons of the human race have been ?-Reach Calais. And here ends a jour¬ 

ney which has given me a great deal of pleafure, and more information than I (hould 
have expefled in a kingdom not fo well cultivated as our own. It has been the firft 
of my foreign travels; and has with me confirmed the idea, that to know our own 
country well, we muft fee fomething of others. Nations figure by comparifon j and 
thofe ought to be eileemed the benefaftors of the human race, who have moft efla- 
blilhed public profperity on the bafis of private happinefs. To afeertain how far this 
has been the cafe with the French, has been one material objeft of my tour. It is an 
enquiry of great and complex range; but a fingle excurfion is too little to truR to. 
1 mu(i come again and again before I venture conclufions.——-25 miles. 

Wait at Defleins three days for a wind (the Duke and Duchefs of Gloucefter are 
in the fame inn and fituation) and for a pacquet. A captain behaved ihabbily de¬ 
ceived me, and was hired by a family that would admit nobody but themfelves: 
—I did not alk what nation this family was of.—Dover—London—Bradfiield• 
and have more pleidure in giving my little girl a French doll,, than in viewing Ver- 
failles. 


ryffS; 

THE long journey I had laft year taken in France fuggefted a variety of reiieftions 
on the agriculture, and on the fouxees and progrefs of national profperi^ in that king- 

doma 
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dom ; in ?pite of myfelf, thefe ideas fermented in my mind; ancl while I was drawing 
concli/fions relative to the political ftate of that great country, in every circumllance 
conneded with its hulbandry, I found, at each moment of my refleftion, the impor. 
tance of making as regular a furvey of the whole as was poflible for a traveller to 
effefl:. Thus inftigated, I determined to attempt finilhing what I had fortunately 
enough begun. 

July 30. LeftBradfield ; and arived at Calais.-161 miles. 

Auguft 5. The next day I took the road to St. Omers. Pafs the bridge Sans Pa« 
reil, which ferves a double purpofe, palling two ftreams at once; but it has been 
praifed beyond its merit, and colt more than it was worth. St. Omers contains little 
delerving notice; and, if I could direft the legiflatures of England andJreland, fhould 
contain Hill lefs:—why are catholics to emigrate in order to be ill raucated abroad, 
inftead of being allowed inftitutions that would educate them well at home ? Tha 
country is fcen to advantage from St. Benin’s fteeplc.-25 miles. 

The 7th. 'I'he canal of St. Omers is carried up a hill by a ferics of iluices. To 
Aire, and Lilliers, and Bcthune, towns well known in military (lory.-25 miles. 

The 8th. I'he country changes, now a champaign ; from Bethune to Arras an ad¬ 
mirable gravel road. At the laft town there is nothing but the great and rich abbey 
ofVar, and this they would not Ihew me—^it was not the right day—or fome frivo¬ 
lous excufc. The cathedral is nothing. . 17! miles. 

The 9th. Market-day ; coming out of the town I met at leaft an hundred afles, 
fome loaded with a bag, others a fack, but all apparently with a trifling burthen, and 
fwarms of men and women. This is called a market, being plentifully fupplied ; but 
a great proportion of all the labour of a country is idle in the midft of harveft, to 
fupply a town which in England would be fed by of the people; whenever this 
fwarm of triflers buz in a market, I take a minute and vicious divifion of the foil for 
granted. Here my only companion de voyage, the Englifli mare that carries me, dif- 
clofes by her eye a feCret not the mod agreeable, that Ihe is going rapidly blind. She 
is moon-eyed ; but oOY fool of a Bury farrier aflfured me I was fafe for above a twelve¬ 
month. It mud be confeifed this is one of thofe agreeable fituations which not many- 
wili believe a man would put himfelf into. Ma foy ! this is a piece of my good lock; 
—the journey at bed is but a drudgery, that others are paid for performing on a good 
horfe, and I myfelf pay for doing it on a blind one;—I fiiall feel this inconvenience 
perhaps at the expence of my neck.— — 20 miles. 

The loth. To Amiens. Mr. Fox flept here lad night, «nd it was amuflng to hear 
the converfation at the table d’hdte; they wondered that fo great a man fhould not 
travel in a greater dile:—I afked what was his dile ? Monfieur and Madame were 
in an Englifh pod-chaife, and the fllle and valet de chamber in a cabriolet, with a 
French courier to have horfes ready. What would they have? but a dile both of 
comfort and amufement ? A plague on a blind mare!—But I have worked through 
life i and he talks. 

The 1 ith. By Poix to Aumale j enter Normandy^——25 miles. 

The 12th. Thence to Newchatel, by far the fined country fince Calais. Pafs many 
villas of Rouen merchants.—40 miles. 

The 13th. They are right to have country villas—to get out of this great ugly, 
dinking, clofe, and ill built town, which is full of nothing but dirt and indudry. 
What a picture of new buildings does afiourifhing and manufrfturing town in England 
exhibit! The choir of the cathedral is furrounded by a mod magnificent railing of 
folid brafs. They fhew the monument of Rollo, the fird Duke of Normandy, and 
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of his fon ; of W 4 Hiam Longfword; alfa thofe of Richard Coeur de Lion; Ris brother 
Henry; the Duke of Bedford, regent of France; of their own King Henry V.; of the 
Cardinal d’Amboife, niinifter of Louis XII. The altar-piece is an adoration of the 
Ihepherds, by Philip of Champagne. Rouen is dearer than Paris, and therefore it is 
neceflary for the pockets of the people that their bellies fhouJd be wholefomely pinched. 
At the table d^hote, at the hotel pomme du pin we fat down, fixteen, to the following 
dinner: a foup, about 31b.. of bouilli, one fowl, one duck, a fmall fricaflee of chicken, a 
roii of veal, of about 2lb. and two other fmall plates with fallad: the price 45/i and 
20/I more for a pint of wine; at an ordinary of aod. a head in England there would ' 
be a piece of meat which would, literally fpeaking, outweigh this whole dinner! The 
ducks were fwept clean lb quickly, that 1 moved from table without half a dinner. 
Such tables d’hbtes are among 'he cheap tmrgs )f France! Of all /ombres and trijtet 
meetings a French ta' ’0 d’h6‘e is for'^mofl j for eight minutes a dead filence, and as to 
the politenefs of addrelfing a co.iverfation a \ -cigner, he ’"hi look lor it in vain. 
Nbt a Angle word has any wl -e ‘1 to re .1 ’ ’fs to a..iwer fomc quellion : 

Rouen not Angular in this The pa .. ’ .1. !i er'- llmt ”p, and its members 

exiled a month pall to their cou.iti ' ..ats^ . .au , would not regifter the edift for 
a new land-tax. I enquired much intr the common fentiu.enfs of the people, and found 
that the King pcrfonally from having bee: Ik -e, is more popular than the Parliament, 
to whom they attribute the general dearncL-of every thin^ Called ga Monf. d’Aui- 
bournay, the author of a treatife cn ufiag madder green initcad uf dried, and had the 
plcafurc of a long converfation with him on various farming tonics, interclUng to my 
enquiries. 

The 14th. To Barentin, through abundance of apple and pear- es, ^ a coimtry 
better than the hulbandry ; to Yveout richer, but mi' -.-aMf managemenu—21 miles. 

The 15th. Country the fame to Bolbeck; th-'h inv 'lu cs reu.irid me jf Ireland, the 
fence is a high broad parapet bank, very well plantou with Ijedgcs and oak and beech- 
trees. All the way from Roueu there is a fcattcring jf coun' y which I am glad 
to fee; farm-houl’es and cottages every whe’^o, and the cotton manufadure in all. 
Continues the fame to Harfleur. To Havre ue Grace, the pproach drongly marks a 
very flourilhing place, tht hil'i are almofl; covered witi. little new built villas, and 
many more are building; fome «.e fo clofe as to rorm ahnolt ftreets, and confiderable 
additions are aUb making to .he lO vn.— .50 miles. 

The ibth. Enqjirios are not neceflary to find out the profperity of this town; it is 
nothing equivocal: h.!! rt' motion, life, and aftivity,than anyplace I have been at in 
France. A houic here, which in 17;';' let without any fine on a leafe of fix years for 
240 livres per annum, was lately let for '.hree years at 600 livres, which twelve years 
paft was to be had at 24 livres. The harbour’s mouth- is narrow and formed by a 
mole, but it enlarges into, two oblong bafons of greater breadth; thefe are full of fhips, 
to the number of fome hundreds, and the quays around are thronged with bufinefs, all 
hurry, buftle, and animation. Th; / fay a fifty gun Ihip can enter, but I fuppofe without 
her guns. What is better, they have merchant-men of five and fix hundred tons: the 
ftate of the harbour has however given them much alarm and perplexity; if nothing 
had been done to improve it, the mouth would have been filled up with fand, an in- 
creafing evil; to remedy which, many engineers have been confulted. The want of a 
back water to wafh it out is fo great, that they are now, at the King’s expence, forming 
a moll noble and magnificent work, a vaft bafon, walled off" from the ocean, or rather 
an inclofare of it by folid mafonry, feven hundred yards long, five yards broad, and 
ten or twelve feet above the furface of the fea at high water; and for four hundred 
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prds more it confifts of two exterior walls, each three yards broad, and filled up feven 
yards wide between them with earth ; by means of this new and enormous bafon, they 
will have an artificial back'Water, capable, they calculate, of fweeping out the harbour’s 
mouth clean from all obftrudions. It is a work that does honour to the kingdom. 
The view of the Seine from this mole is ftriking; it is five miles broad, with highlands 
for it oppofite Ihore; and the chalk cliffs and promontories, that recede to make way 
for rolling its vafl; tribute to the ocean, bold and noble. 

Wait on Monf. I’Abbe Dicquemarre, the celebrated naturalift, where I had alfo the 
pleafure of meetinr Mademoifelle le Maffon le Gloft, author of fjme agreeable perform* 
ancesj among others, ^ntretien fur le Havre, 1781, when the number of fouls was efti- 
mated at 25,000. The next day Monl'. !e Reifeicourt, captain of the royale dit 
Genie, to whom alfo I had letters, i. roduced me to JVioffrs, HorabrrgS', who are ranked 
among the moil confiderable merchant of France. 1 dined wth them at one of their 
country-houfes, meeting a numerous ro ipeny and fpienJid entertainment. Thefe gen¬ 
tlemen have wives and darghlers, cnufir ? and frieii is, cheerful, pleafing, and well 
informed. I did not like the ' lea of quitti' g tl -tr .c foon, for they feemed to have a 
focicty that would have T.ad» 1 longer efidtnee agreeable enough. It is no bad pre¬ 
judice furely to like people tliat like England ; moil of them have been there.— Nous 
ai ms affurement t ri Frmc" dc be'ies, d'a^ecables et de bonnes chafes, mats on trouve une 
Ulle energte da" votre nation. - - 

The 18th. J^y i’ paffage-packet, a decked veffel, to Honfleur, feven and a half 
miles, which we ma'^ * with a ftrong norih wind in an hour, the river being rougher 
than i thought a river could be. Honlleur is a fmall town, full of induilry, and a b^on 
full of fhipc, with fome Guiiiea-mt o as large as at Havre. At Pont an de Mer, wait 
on Monf. M..rti!', d ; ct :he manufathire royale of leather. I faw eight or ten 
Engliftnnen .hat ar nipir 'cd I'/*.*-;, (there are forty in all), and converfed with one 
.rom Yorl.ihir's told u. ’■ Lad btcA deceived in coming; for though they are 
well paid, ^ i (•’'’y fini'. ‘I Ings very uea”, inlleau of very cheap, as they had been given 
to underitaad.—20 miles. 

The 191*'. lo f*onl I’F.vcquc, towards which town the co atry -s richer, that is, has 
more pafturage j tiie whole has fi..guiar 'Va.'ires, compos’d of 'rcliard inclofures, with 
hedges fo thick and excellent, though compofed -.f willow, w'th b”t a fpruikling of 
thorns, that one can fcarcely fee through 'h . o • chateau-', are ;carte«-od, and fouie good, 
yet the road is villainous. Pont rEveq.ie is fituated i- the Pays d’.A' gc, celebrated for 
the great fertility of its paftures. ^o Lifieux, thro igh the lame rich diftrid, fences 
admirably planted, and the country thick inrlofcd and wooded.—At the hotel d!An- 
gleterre, an excellent inn, new, clean, and well furnilhed; and I was well ferved and 
well fed.—26 miles. 

The 20th. To Caen; the road paffes on the brow of a hill, that commands the rich 
valley of Corbon, ftill in the Pays d’Auge, the moft fertile of the whole, all is under 
fine Poiftu bullocks, which would figure in the counties of Leicefter or Northampton. 
—28 miles. 

The 21 ft. The Marquis de Guerchy,, whom I had had the pleafure of feeing in 
Suffolk, being colonel of the regiment of Artois, quartered here, I waited on him ; he 
introduced me to his lady, and remarked, that as it was the fair of Guibray, and himfelf 
going thither, I could not do better than accompany him, fjnee it was the fecond fair 
in France, 1 readily agreed ; in our way, we called at Bon, and dined with the Mar* 
quis of Turgot, elder brother of the jultly celebrated Comptroller general: this gen¬ 
tleman is author of fome memoirs on plaating, publifhed in the Trimeftres of the Royal 
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Society of Paris; he (hewed and explained to us all his plantations, but chiefly prides 
himfelf on the exotics; and I was forry to find in proportion not to their promifed 
utility, but merely to their rarity, I have not found this uncommon in France; and it 
is far from being fo in England. I wi(hed every moment for a long walk to change 
the converfation from trees to husbandry, and made many efforts, but all in vain. In 
the evening to the fair play-houfe— Richard Catir de Lion; and I could not but remark 
an uncommon number of pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that deduces Englifh 
beauty from the mixture of Norman blood ? or who thinks with Major Jardine, that 
nothing improves fo much as eroding? to read his agreeable book of travels, one would 
think none wanted, and yet to look at his daughters, and hear their mufic, it would be 
impoflible to doubt "his fyftem. Supped at the Marquis d’Ecougal’s, at his chateau a la 
Frenaye. If thefe French Marquiffes cannot (hew me good crops of corn and turnips, 
here is a noble one of fomething elfe—of beautiful and elegant daughters, the charming 
copies of an agreeable mother; the whole family I pronounced at the firll fight amiable: 
they are chearful, pleafing, interefting: I want to know them better, but it is the fate 
of a traveller to meet opportunities of pleafure, and merely fee to quit them. After 
fupper, while the company were at cards, the Marquis converfed on topics interefting 
to my enquiries.—2miles. 

The 22d. At this fair of Guibray, merchandize is fold, they fay, to the amount of 
fix millions (262,500!.) but at that of Beaucaire to ten: 1 found the quantity of 
Englifh goods confiderable, hard and queen’s ware; cloths and cottons. A dozen of 
common plain plates, 3 livres, and 4 livres for a French imitation, but much worfe; 
I alked the man (a Frenchman) if the treaty of commerce would not be very injurious 
with fuch a difference— C'ejl prScifement le contraire Monf.—quelque niauvaifc que foit 
cette imitation, on n'a encore rien fait cTauffl bien en France: I'annee prochaine on fera 
mieux—nous perfe£lionnerons——et en jin nous Femporterons fur vous —I believe he is a 
very good politician, and that, without competition, it is not poflible to perfeft any 
fabric. A dozen with blue or green edges, Englifh, 5 livres 5/*. Return to Caen; 
dine with the Marquis of Guerchy, Lieutenant-colonel. Major, &c. of the regiment, 
and their wives prefent, a large and agreeable company. View the Abbey of Benedic¬ 
tines, founded by William the Conqueror. It is a fplendid building, fubftantial, maffy, 
and magnificent, with very large apartments, and done ftair-cafes worthy of a palace. 
Sup with Monf. du Mefni, captain of the corps de Genie, to whom I had letters; he had 
introduced me to the Engineer employed on the new port, which will bring fhips of 
three or four hundred tons to Caen, a noble work, and among thofe which do honour 
to France. 

The 23d. Monf. de Guerchy and the Abbee de- , accompanied me to view Har- 

court, the feat of the Duke d’Harcourt, governor of Normandy, and of the Dauphin; 
I had heard it called the fineft Englifh garden in France, but Ermenonville will not 
allow that claim, though not near its equal as a refidence. Found at laft a horfe to try 
in order to profecute my journey a little less like Don Quixotte, but it would by no 
means do; an uneafy ftumbling beaft, at a price that would have bought a good one; 
fo my blind friend and I muft jog on ftill further.—30 miles. 

The 24th. To Bayeux; the cathedral has three towers, one of which is very light, 
vllegant, and highly ornamented. 

The 25th. In the road to Carentan, pafs an arm of the fea at Ifligny, which is ford* 
ible. At Carentan I found myfelf fo ill, from accumulated colds I fuppofe, that I was 
ferioufly afraid of being laid up—not a bone without its aches j and a horrid dead 
leaden weight all over me. I went early to bed, waibed down a dole of antimonial 

so powders. 
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powders, which prored fudorific enough to let me profecute my journey.-«-~23 
miles. 

The 26. To Vologncs; thence to Cherbourg, a thick woodland, much like Suffex. 
The Marquis de Guerchy. had defired me to call on Monf. Doumerc, a great improver 
at Pierbutt^ near Cherbourg, which I didf but he was then at Paris: however his bailiff, 
Monf. Baillio, with great civility fhewed me the lands, and explained every thing. 

30 miles. 

The 27th. Cherbourg. I had letters to the Duke de Beuvron, who commands here; 
to the Count de Chavagnac, and M. de Meufnier, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
fa*anflator of Cook’s Voyages; the Count is in the country. So much had I. heard of 
the famous works eredting to form a harbour here, that 1 was eager to view them with¬ 
out the lofs of a moment; the Duke favoured me with an order forthat purpofe ; I 
therefore took a boat, and rowed acrofs the artificial harbour formed by the celebrated 
cones. As it is poflible that this itinerary may be read by perfons that have not either 
time or inclination to feek other books for an account of thefe works, 1 will in a few 
words fketch the intention and execution. The French poflefs no port for (hips of .war 
from Dunkirk to Bred, and the former is capable of receiving frigates only. This de¬ 
ficiency has been fatal to them more than once in their wars with England, vvhofe more 
favourable coaft affords not only the Thames, but the noble harbour of Portfmouth. 
To remedy the want, they planned a mole acrofs the open bay of Cherbourg; but to 
indole a /pace fufficient to protedt a fleet of the line, would demand fo extended a wall^ 
and fo expofed to heavy leas, that the cxpence would be far too great to be thought of; 
and at the fame time the fuccefs too dubious to be ventured. 1 he idea of a regular 
mole was therefore given up, and a partial one on a new plan adopted j this was to 
eredl in tlie fea, in a line where a mole is wanted, infulated columns of timber and ma- 
fonry, of fo vaft a fizi, as to refi/l the violence of the ocean, and to break its waves 
fufficiently to permit a bank being formed between column and column. Thefe have 
been called cones from their form. They are 140 feet diameter at the bafe ; 60 dia¬ 
meter at the top,.and 60 feet vertical height, being, when funk in the fea, 30 to 34 feet, 
iinmerfed at the low water of high tides. Thefe enormous broad bottomed tubs being 
conftrufted of oak, with evci7 attention to flrcngth.and folidity, when finilhed for 
launching, were loaded with ftohe juft fufficient for finking, and in that ftate each cone 
weighed 1000 tons (of aooolb.) To float them, fixty empty calks, each of ten pipes,. 
were attached around by cords, and in this ftate of buoyancy tl\e enormous machine 
was floated to its deftined fpot, towed by numberlefs vefTds,, and before innumerable 
fpeflators. At a fignal, the cords are cut in a. moment, and the pile finks: it is then , 
filled inftantly with ftone from vefTels.ready.attending, and capped with mafoniy. The 
contents of each filled to within four feet of the furface only, 2500 cubic u t.>ifes of 
flone •. A- vaft number of veffels are then employed to form a bank of ftone from 
cone to cone,.vifible at low water in neap tides. Eighteen cones, by one account, but 
thirty-three by another, would complete the work, leaving o..ly two entrances, com- 
man.ded by two very fine new-built forts, Roy ale and d* Artois, thoroughly well pro¬ 
vided, it is faid, (for they do ,not (hew them,) with an apparatus for heating canon . 
balls. The number of cones will depend on the diftanccs at which they arc placed. 

I -found eight finifhed, and the fkeleton frames of two more in the dock-yard ;. but all 
is flopped by the Archbifhop.of Toulouze, in favour of the occonomical plans :it prefent 
in fpeculauon.. Four of them, the iaft funk, being moft expofed, are now repairing,, 


having . 
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having been found too weak to refift the fury of the ftorms, and the heavy wefterly 
feas. The laft cone is much the uioft damaged, and, in proportion as they advance, 
they will be flill more and more expofed, which gives rife to the opinion of many fkilful 
engineers, that the whole fcheme will prove fruitiefs, unlefs fuch an expence is bellowed 
on the remaining cones as would be fufficient to exhault the revenues of a kingdom. 
The eight already eretled have for fome years given a new appearance to Cherbourg; 
new houfes, and even llreets, and fuch a face of activity and animation, that the Hop 
to the works was received with blank countenances. They fay, that, quarry-men in¬ 
cluded, three thoufand were employed. The effe£l of the eight cones already erefted, 
and the bank of Hone formed between them, has been to give perfedl fecurity to a con- 
fidcrable portion of the intended harbour. Two forty gun fliips have lain at anchor 
within them thefe eighteen months paH, by way of experiment, and though fuch Horms 
have happened in that time as have put all to fevere trials, and, as I mentioned before, 
conliderably damaged three of the cones, yet thefe fliips have not received the fmallell 
agitation; hence it is a harbour for a ftnall fleet without doing more. Should they 
ever proceed with the reH of the cones, they muH be built much Hronger, perhaps 
larger, and far greater precautions taken in giving them firmnefs and folidity: it is alfo 
a quellion, whether they mull not be funk much nearer to each other; at all events, 
the proportionable cxpence will be nearly doubled; but for wars with England, the 
importance of having a fccure harbour, fo critically fituated, they confider as equal 
almoH to any expcnce; at IcaH this importance has its full weight in the eyes of the 
people of Cherbourg. I remarked, in rowing acrofs the harbour, that while the fea 
without the artificial bar was lb rough, that it would have been unpleafant for a boat, 
within it was quite fmooth. .1 mounted two of the cones, one of which has this inferip- 
tion :—Louis XVI .—Sur ce premiere c 6 ne echou le 6 Juin 1784, a vu I'immerfion de celui 
de le 21 Juin 1786.— (On the whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and does 
no trifling credit to the fpirit of enterprize of the prefent age in France. The fervice of 
the marine is a favourite; whether juHIy or not, is another queHion; and this harbour 
fliews, that when this great people undertake any capital works, that are really favou¬ 
rites, they find inventive genius to plan, and engineers of capital talents to execute what¬ 
ever is devifed, in a manner that does honour to their kingdom. The Duke de Bcuvron 
had afked me to dinner, but I found that if I accepted his invitation, it would then take 
me the next day to view the glafs manufafture; I preferred therefore bufinefs to plea- 
fure, and taking with me a letter from that nobleman to fecure a fight of it, I rode 
thither in the afternoon; it is about three miles from Cherbourg. Monf. de Puye, 
the direflor, explained every thing to me in the moH obliging manner. Cherbourg is 
not a place for a refidence longer than neceflary ; I was here fleeced more iniamoufly 
than at any other town in France; the two beH inns were full.; I was obliged to go to 
the barque^ a vile hole, little better than a hog-Hy; where, for a niiferable dirty 
wretched chamber, two fuppers compofed chiefly of a plate of apples and fome butter 
and cheefe, with fome trifle befides too bad to eat, and one miferable dinner, they 
brought mein a bill of 31 livres, (11. 7s. id.); they not only charged the room 3 livres 
a night, but even the very liable for my horl'e, after enormous items for oats, hay, and 
ftraw. This is a fpecies of profligacy which debafes the national charafler. -Calling, as 
I returned, on Monf. Bitillo, 1 fliewed him the bill, at which he exclaimed for impo- 
fition, and faid the man and woman were going to leave off their trade; and no wonder, 
if they had made a prablice of fleecing others in that manner. Let no one go to Cher¬ 
bourg without making a bargain for every thing he has, even to the ftraw and liable} 
jieppcr, fait, and table-cloth.-to miles. 


The 
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The 28th, rctern to Cnrentan ; anJ the :oth, pafs through a rich and thickly in- 
rlofcd country to Coutances, capital of the ilillrid called the Cotentin. '^I'hey build 
in this country the bed mud lioufes and barns I ever faw, excellent habitations, even 
of three florii's, and all of mud, with confiderable barns and other offices. The earth 
(the bell for the porpofe is a ric-.h brown loam) is well kneaded witlt firaw ; and being 
fpread about four im-lvv.tliit k on the ground, is cut in fquares of nine inches, and thtle. 
arc lakt'ii with a iliovtl, and tolTe.l to tlto man on the wall who builds it; and the wall 
built, as ill I.'vknid, in l.i) ers, otith three feet high, that it may dry before tn-^y ad- 
vanc'. The iliickmis about f\v;i feet. 'I'hey make them project about an inch, 
which tiicy cut (oT layer by lav_>r perlecily fmooth. If they luid the Englilh way of 
wiiitiMvaihing, tiiey v\:Mhi la.'k ;;s w-. il as our lith and plaiffcr, and are much more 
(lura!dv>. In goud i’pr.v:; the di'-,;-' .aul windows are in (lone work.-20 miles. 

'I'ii'..- •^^th. A fine f'li r.f the files of Chau'e?, at five leagues diflant; and after¬ 
wards Jerley, clear at rb.iat inrly miles, with tliat of tlto tovvii of Grandval on a 
liigli peninlula: en'ering the town, every idea of beauty is loll; a clofe, nally, ugly, 
iildniili h(/ie; ma ket day, and myriads of triflers, common at a French marker, 
'ilie bay of Cancalle, all along to the right, and St. Michael’s rock rifing out of the 
i'ca, conically, witli a caflle on the top, a moll fingular and pidureCque objed. - - 

30 miles. 

I’hc -^in. At Pont Orfm, enter Bretagne; there feems here a more minute divifion 
of farms than before. There is a long flreet in the cpifcopal town of Doll, without a 
glafs window ; a horrid appearance. My entry into Bretagne gives mean idea of its 
being a miferable province.-22 miles. 

September id. 'J’o Combourg, the country has a favage afped; huflmdry not 
much furtlier advanced, at lead in Ikill, than among the llurons, w'hich appears in- 
crc-dible amuHt inclofures; the people almofl as wild as their country, and their town 
of Combourg one of the inoft brutal filthy places that can be feen; mud houfes, no 
windows, and a pavement (b broken, as to impede all paffengers, but eafe none—yet 
here is a chateau^ and inhabited; who is this Monfieur dc Chateaubriant, the owner, 
that has nerves ftrung for a rcfidence amidfl fuch filth and poverty ? Below this hi¬ 
deous heap of wrctchednefs is a fine lake, furrounded by well wooded inclofures. 
Coming out of Hcde there is a beautiful lake, belonging to Monfieur de Blalfac, in- 
tendant of Poidiers, with a fine accompaniment of wood. A lery little cleaning would 
make Iiere a delicious fccncry. There is a chateau, with four rows of trees, and no¬ 
thing clfe to be feen from the windows in the true French llyle. Forbid it, tafte, that 
this fhould be the houfe of the owner of that beautiful water; and yet this Monfieur 
de Blaflac has made at Poidiers the finefl: promenade in France! But that tafte which 
draws a ftrait line, and that which traces a waving one, are founded on feelings and 
ideas as feparatc and diftind as painting and mufic—as poetry or fculpture. 7 he lake 
abounds with fifh, pike to 361b. carp to 241b. perch 4lb. and tench 51b. To Rennes 
the fame ftrange wild mixture of defert and cultivation, half favage, half hunian.<—>• 

31 miles. 

The 2d. Rennes is well built, and has two good fquares ; that particularly of Louis 
XV. where is his ftatuc. The parliament being in exile, the Jioufe is not to be feen. 
7 ’he Benedidincs’ garden, called the Tabour, is worth viewing. But the objed at 
Rennes moft remarkable at prefentis a camp, with a marflial of France (de Stjunville), 
and foyr regiments of infantry, and two of dragoons, clofe to the gates. The difeon- 
tents of the people have been doubled, firft on account of the high price of bread, and 
fecondly ibr the banifliment of the parliament. 'Fhe former caufe is natural enough; 
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but why th^ people" ihould love their parliament was what I could not undirftand, 
lince the members, as well as of the hates, are all noble, and the dihindion between 
the noblefl'e and roturicrs no where ftronger, more oflenfive, or more abominable than 
in Bretagne. They allured me, however, that the populace have been blown up to 
violence by every art of deception, and even by money diftributed for that purpofe. 
T'he commotions rofc to fuch a height before the cantp was eftablilhcd, that the troops 
here were utterly unable to keep the peace. Monfieur Argentaife, to wltom I had 
brought letters, had the goodnefs, during the four days 1 was here, to Ihew and ex¬ 
plain every thing to be feen. I find Rennes very cheap ; and it appears the more fo 
to me jull come from Normandy, where every thing is extravagantly dear. The ta- 
ble d’hote, at'the grand maifon, is wcllferved; they give two courfes, containing 
plenty of good things, and a very ample regular defert; the fupper one good courfe, 
with a "large joint of mutton, and another good defert; each meal, with the common 
wine, 40 fous, and for 20 more you have very good wine, inllead of the onlinary 
fort; 30 fous for the horfe: thus, with good wine, it is no more than fix livres, 
10 fous a day, or 5s. tod. Yet a camp of which they complain has raifed prices enor- 
moufly. 

The 5th. To Montauban. The poor people feem poor indeed ; the children terri¬ 
bly ragged, if poflible worfe clad than if with no cloaths at all; as to Ihoes and Itock- 
ings they are luxuries. A beautiful girl of fix or feven years, playing with a (lick, 
and fmiling under fuch a bundle of rags as made my heart ache to fee her; they did 
not beg, and when I gave them any thing, feemed more furprized than obliged. 
One third of what I have feen of this province feems uncultivated, and nearly all of 
it in mifery. "What have kings, and minillers, and parliaments, and (lates to an- 
fwer for, feeing millions of hands that would be induflrious, yet idle and (larving, 
through the execrable maxims of defpotim, or the equally deteftable prejudices of 
a feudal nobility ? Sleep at the lion d’or, at Montauban, an abominable hole. —— 
20 miles. 

The 6th. The fame enclofed country to Brooms; but near that town improves to 
the eye, •from being more hilly. At the little town of Lamballe, there are above fifty 
families of nobleffc that live here in winter, who refide on thtir efiates in the lummer. 
'i'here is probably as much foppery and nonfenfe in their circles*, and for what I know as 
much happinefs, as in thofe of Paris. Both w'ould be better employed in cultivating their 
lands, and rendering the poor induflrious.-30 miles. 

The yth. Upon leaving l.amballe, the country immediately changes. The Marquis 
d’Urvoy, whom I met at Rennes, and who has a good ellatc at St Brieux, gave me a 
letter for his agcrii, whoanfwcrtd my queftions.-12| miles. 

The 8ih. To Guingamp, a fombre enclofed country. Pafs Chateaulandrin, and 
enter Bas Bretagne. One recognizes at once another people, meeting numbers who 
have not more French than Je ne Jai pas ce que votes dites^ or Jc n'entend rien. Enter 
Guingamp by gateways, towers, and battlements, apparently of the oldefl military ar- 
chitedlure; every part denoting antiquity, and in the bed prefervaiion. The poor 
people’s habitations are not fo good ; they are mifcrable heaps of dirt; no glafs, and 
fcarcely any light; but they have earth chimnies. I was in my firft deep at Belleifle, 
when the aubergifle came to my bedfide, undrew a curtain, that I expetfed to cover 
me with fpiders, to tell me that I had me jument /ittgloife fuperbe., and that a feiyncU'T 
willied to buy it of me: I gave him half a dozen flowers of French eloquence for his 
impertinence, when he thought proper to leave me and his fpiders at peace. There 
was a groat cbajfe afifembled. Thefe Bas Bretagne feigneurs arc capital hunters, it 

14 feems, 
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fccmsf, who fix on a blind mare for an objeft of admiration. A-propos to the breeds 
of horfes in France; this marccoft me twenty.three guineas when horfes were dear in 
England, and had been fold for fixteen when they were rather cheaper; her figure 
may therefore be guelTed; yet fhe was much admired, and often in this journey; and 
as to Bretagne, file rarely met a rival. That province, and it is the fiime in parts of 
Normandy, is infefted in every liable with a pack of garran poney flallions, fufficienr 
to perpetuate the niiferable breed that is every where feen. This villainous hole, that 
calls itfclf the grand maifon, is the btft inn af a poll town on the great road to Bred, 
at which marflials of France, dukes, peers, countelTes, and fo forth, mud now and 
then, by the accidents to which long journeys arc fubjeft, have found themfelves. What 
arc we to think of a counti7 that has made, in the eighteenth century, no better provi- 
fion for its travellers!-30 miles. 

The 9th. Morlaix is the mod fingular port I have feen. It has but one feature, a 
valejud wide enough fora fine canal with two quays, and two rows ol houl'es; behind 
them the mountain rifes deep, and woody on one fide; on the other gardens, rocks, 
and wood ; the efteft romantic and beautif ul. Trade now very dull, but flourillied much 
ill the war.-;-2© miles. 

The loth. Fair day at Landervifier, which gave me an opportunity of feeing num¬ 
bers of Bas Bretons colIr£led, as well as their cattle. The men drefs in great trow for - 
like breeches, many with naked legs, and mod with wooden flioes, drong marked fea¬ 
tures like the Welch, with countenances a mixture of half energy, half laxim fs; their 
perfons dout, broad, and fquare. The wonuni furrowed without age by labour, to 
the utter extinflion of all foftnefs of fex. The eye dilcovers them at fird glance to be 
a people abfolutely didinfl from the French. Wonderful that they fliould be found fo, 
with didinft language, manners, drefs, &c. after having been fettled here 1300 years. 
——35 miles. 

The nth. I had refpeftable letters, and to refpccfable people at Bred, in order to 
foe the dock-yard, but they were vain; Monfieur le Chevalier de Tredairue particular¬ 
ly applied for me carnedly to the commandant, but the order, contrary to its being 
fhewn either to Frenchmen or foreigners, was too dri£l; to be relaxed without an ex- 
prefs dirccTiion from the minidcr of the marine, given very rarely, and to which, when 
it do s come, they pay but an um\illing obedience. Monfieur Tredairne, however, 
jnlonncd me, that Lord Pembroke faw it not long fince by means of fuch an order: 
and be remarked himfelf, knowing that 1 could not fail doing the fame, that it was 
drange to fliew the port to an F.nglifli general and governor of Portfmouth, yet deny it 
fo a farmer. He however afl'ured me, that the Duke of Chartres went away but the 
other day without being permitted to fee it. Grelry-s nmfic at the theatre, which, 
though not large, is neat and elegant, w'as not calculated to put me in good humour; 
it was Panurge.—Bred is a well built town, with many regular and haadfomo diects, 
and the quay w here many men of w'ar arc laid up, and other Ihipping, has much of that 
life and motion which animates a lea port. 

The 12th, Return to Landernau, where at the Due dc Chartres, V'hich is the bed 
and cleaned inn in the biflioprick asl was going to dinner, the landlord told me, there 
was a Monfit'ur vii bonmc cominc il Jout, and the dinner would be better if we united ; 
(je tout monco.Hr. lie proved a Bas Breton noble, with his fword and a little niiferable 
but nimble nag. This feigneur was ignorant that the Duke de Chartres, the other 
day at Bred, was not the duke that w^a.^ in Monfieur d’Orvillier’s fleet. Take the road 
to Nantes.-25 miles. 
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The 13th. 'I'hc country to Chateaulia more mountainous j one-thirj wafte. All 
this regiou iai interior to Leon and Tragucr : no exertions, nor any marks of intelli¬ 
gence, yet all near to the great navigation and market of Brelt water, and the foil 
good. Quiin])vr, though a bii'hoj)ric, has nothing worth feeing but its promenades, 
which are among the tinclt in France.-25 miles. 

The i4fh. Leaving Oiiimper, there feem to be more cultivated features; but this 
only for a moment; vvaltes—waftes—waltes. —Reach Quimperlay.——27 miles. 

The 15th. 'I'he fame fombre country to I’Onent, but with a mixture of cultiva¬ 
tion and much wood. —I found I’Orieiit fo full of fools, gaping to fee a man of war 
launched, that I could get no bed for myfelf, nor (table for my horfe at the epe • roy- 
ale. At the cheval blanc, a poor hole, I got my horfe crammed among twenty others 
like herrings in ii barrel, but could have no bed. The Duke de Briflac, with a fuite 
of officers, had no better fuccefs. If the governor of Paris could not, without trouble, 
get a bed at TOrient, no wonder Arthur Young found obftacles. I went clire£lly to 
deliver my letters, found Monf. Befne, a merchant, at home ; he received me with a 
frank civility better than a million of complltnents; and the moment he uiulerllood my 
fituation, olfered me a bed in his houfe, wiiicii I accepted. The Tourville, of eighty- 
four guns, was to be launched at three o’clock, but put off till the next day, much 
to the joy of the aubergirtes, Sic. who were well pleafed to fee fuch afwarm of Itran- 
gers kept another day. I wiffied the fhip in their throats, for I thought only of my poor 
mare being fquec:ieJ a night among tlie Bretagne garrans; fixpcnce, however, to the 
gar^on, had efftds niarvclloufly to her eafe. The town is modern, and regularly built, 
the ffreets diverge in rays from the gate, and are crolfed by others at right angles, 
broad, handfomely built, and well paved; with many houfes that make a good figure. 
But what makes I’Orient more known, is, being the appropriated port for the com- 
mcrce of India, containing all the fliipping and magazines of the company. The lat¬ 
ter arc truly great, and (peak the royal munificence from which they arofe. They are 
of feveral Itories, and all vaulted in fione, in a fplendid llile, and of vail extent. But 
they want, at leaff at prefent, like fo many other magnificent effabliffimcnts in France, 
the vigour and vivacity of an aftive commerce. The bufinefs tranfading here feeins 
trifling. Three eighty-four gun ffiips, the Tourville, I’Lole, and, .loan Bart, with a 
thirty-two gun frigate, are upon the llocks. They aflured me, that the Tourville has 
been only nine months building ; the fcerie is alive, and fifteen large men of war being 
laid up liere in ordinary, with fume Indiamen and a few traders, render the port a 
plcafing fpedacle. There is a beautiful round tower, a hundred feet high, of white 
ftonc, with a railed gallery at top ; the proportions light and agreeable; it is for look¬ 
ing out and making fignals. My hofpitable merchant I find a plain unafleded charac¬ 
ter, with fomc whinlical originalities, that make him more intcreffing; he has an 
agreeable daughter, who entertains me with finpjng to her harp. The next iiiornin;'- 
the Tourville quilted iicr (iocks, to the niufic of the regiments, and the ihouts of ihoii- 
fancls cullcded to fee it. Leave 1 Ojknt. iirrive at Hennebon.--7] miles. 

The 17th. To Auray, the cighfeeti pooreft miles I have yet feen in Bretagne. 
Good houfes of Hone and flaie, without glafs. Am-ay lias a little port, and forne 
floops, which always give an air of life to a town. 'I'o Vannes, the country varied, 
but landes the more permanent feature. Vaimes is not an iuconfiderablo town, but its 
givatell beauty is its port and promenade- 

'l lie iSlh. To Mufiiiac. Belleifle with the fmaller ones, d’Hcrdicand dTfonat, are 
in fight. Mufiiiac, if it can boall of nothing clfe, may at leafl vaunt its cheapnefs. 

6' 'ihad 
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I had for dinner two good flat fifli, a di(h of oyflers, foup, a fine duck roafled; with 
an ample defert of grapes, pears, walnuts, bifcuits, liqueur, and a pint of good Bour- 
deaux wine: my mare, befides hay, had tliree-fburths of a peck of corn, and the 
whole 55s. as. to the filh and two to the gar^m, in all as. 5 d. Pafs landes—landes 
—^landes—to la Roche Bernard. The view ot the river Villaiiie is beautiful from the 
boldnel's of tlie ftiores ; there are no infipiJ flats ; the river is two-thirds of tlie width 
of the river Thames at Weltminfter, and would be equal to any tiling in the world 
if the fliores were woody, but they are the lavage wafles of this country.—^33 
niilcs. 

The 19th. Turned afide to Auvergnac, the feat of the Count de la Bourdonays, 
to whom I had a letter from the Duchefs d’Anviile, as a perfon able to give me every 
fpecies of intelligence relative to Bretagne, having for five-and-twenty years been firll 
fynJic of the noblefle. A fortuitous jumble ot rocks and fteeps could fcarcely form 
a worfe road than thefe five miles : could 1 put as much faitli in tw'o bits of wood laid 
over each other, as the good folks of the country do, 1 Ihould have croffod myfelf, 
but my blind frknd, with the moll incredible fure-footednefs, carried me fafe over 
fuch places, that if 1 had not been in the conftant habit of the faddle, I fliould have 
fluiddered at, though guided by eyes keen as cclipfes ; for 1 fuppofe a finer racer, on 
whole velocity fo many fools have been ready to lofe their money, mult have good 
eyes, as well as good legs. Such a road, leading to feveral villages, and one of the 
firfl; noblemen of the province, fhows what the Hate of fociety mult be;—no commu¬ 
nication—no neighbourhood—no teniptalion to the expences which flow from fociety; 
a mere feclufiou to lave money in order to fpend it in towns. The Count received 
me with great politcnefs; 1 explained to him my plan and motives for travelling in 
France, which he was pleafod very warmly to approve, exprefling his furprife that I 
fliould attempt lb large an undertaking, as fuch a furvey of France, unl'upported by 
my government j I told him he knew very little of our government, iT he fuppol’ed 
they would give a fliilling to any agricultural projccl; or projedor; that whether the 
niinifter were whig or tory made no difference, the party of the plough never yet had 
one oil its fide; and that F.ngland has had many Colberts, but not one Sully. This 
led to much intereJting converlation on the balance of agriculture, iiuuiuiaftures, 
and commerce, and on the means of encouraging them ; and, in reply to his enquiries, 

I made him underltand their relations in England, and how our hulbandry flourilhai 
infpiie of our miiiift'-rs, merely by the protetlion which civil liberty gives to property; 
aiiel ceriftciuenily tl'.at it was iu a poor filuaiion, comparatively with what it would 
have been iu, had it received the fame attention as manufadturas and commerce. I 
told M de la iiourtlonaye that his province of Bretagne feemed to me to have nothing 
in it but privileges and poverty; ha liniletl, and gave me fome explanations that are 
important; but no nobleman can ever probe this evil as it ought to be done, refulting 
as it does froui the i i ivileges going to tiicmfelvcs, and the poverty to the people. He 
ffiewcd me his plantations, which are very fine and well thriven, and flielter him tho¬ 
roughly on every fide, even from the S.VV. lb near to the fea; from his walks we fee 
Belleillc and its neighbours, and a little illc or rock belonging to him , which he fays 
the King of England took from him after Sir Edward Hawlce’s viftory, but that his 

majclty was kind enough to leave him his ifland alter one nfght’s polieflion.-20 

miles. 

The 20th. Take my leave of Monfieur and Madame de la Bourdonaye, to whofe 
poHtenels as well as friendly attentions I am much obliged. Towards Nazaire there 
is a fine view of the mouth of the Loire, from the riling grounds, but the headlands 

that 
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that form the embouchure are low, which takes off from that greatnefs of the effeft 
which highlands give to the mouth of the Shannon, The fwelUng bofom of the At¬ 
lantic boundlefs to the right. Savanal is poverty itfclf.——-33 miles. 

The 21 ft. Come to an improvement in the midft of thefe deferts, four good houfes 
of flone and flate, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled, but 
all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft. I was afterwards informed that 
this improvement, as it is called, was wTought by EngUfhmen, at the expence of a 
■ gentleman they ruined as well as thcmfelves.—I demanded how it had been done ? 
Parc and burn, and fow wheat, then rye, and then oats. Thus it is for ever and ever! 
•the fame follies, the fame blundering, the fame ignorance; and then all the fools in 
the country faid, as they do now, that thefe waftes are good for nothing. To my 
amazement find the incredible circiimftance, that they reach within three miles of the 
great commercial city of Nantes! This is a problem and a leffon to work at, but not 
at prefent. Arrive—go to the theatre, new built of fine white ftone, having a mag¬ 
nificent portico of eight elegant Corinthian pillars in front, and four others, tofeparatc 
the portico from a grand veftibule. Within all is gold and painting, and a coup d'ail 
at entering, that ftruck me forcibly. It is, 1 believe, twice as large as Drury-Lanc, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. Mon Dicu / cried 
1 to myfclf, do all the waftes, the deferts, the heath, ling, furz, broom, and bog, 
that I have paffed for three hundred miles, lead to'this fpcftacle? What a miracle, 
that all this fplcndour and wealth of the cities in France fliould be fo unconneded with 
the country! There are no gentle tranfitions from eafe to comfort, from comfort to 
wealth : you pafs at once from beggary to profufion,—from mifery in mud cabins to 
Mademoifelle St. Hubert! in fplcndid fpeftacles at 500 livres a night (21I. 17s. fid.) 
The country deferted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in fomo wretched hole, 

to favc that money which is laviflicd with profufion in the luxuries of a capital.- 20 

miles. 

The 22d. Deliver my letters. As much as agriculture is the chief objeQ: of my 
journey, it is nec-effary to acquire fuch intelligence of the ftate of commerce, as can be 
beft done from merchants, for abundance of ufeful information is to be gained, w ith¬ 
out.putting any queftions that a man would be cautious of anfwering, and even with¬ 
out putting any queftions at all. Monf. Riedy was very polite, and fatisfiod many of 
-my enquiries; I dined once with him, and was pleafed to find the converfiition take 
an important turn on the relative fituatiaiis of France and England in trade, particu¬ 
larly in the We(t-Indics. 1 had a letter alfo to Monf. Fpivent, confilier in the parlia¬ 
ment of Rennes, whofe brother. Monf. Fpivent de la Villelboifnet, is a very confi- 
derable merchant here. It was not poflible tor any perfon to be more obliging than 
thefe two gentlemen ; their attentions to me were marked and friendly, and rendered 
a few days refidencehere equally inflrudive and agreeable. The tov\n has that fign of 
profperiiy cf new buih'.ings, wdiich never deceives, 'i'he quarter of the coinedie is 
magnificent, all the ftreets at right angle.s and of white ftone. 1 am in doubt whether 
the hotel do Henri IV. is not the finelt inn in F,urope: Deffein’s at Calais is larger, 
but neither built, fitted up, nor furnifhed like this, w'hich is new. It coft 400,000 
livr.s. (17,500!.) furniflied, and is let at 14,000 livres per annum (612I. io.s.) w'irh 
no rent for the' firft yeaV. It contains fixty beds for mailers, and twenty.five ftalls for 
horles. Some of the apartments of two rooms, very neat, are 6 livres a day ; one 
good 3 livres, but for merchants 5 livres per diem for dinner, flipper, wine, and cham¬ 
ber, and 35s. lor his horfe. It is, without couiparifon, the firll inn 1 have feen in 
1 ranee, anu very cheap. It is in a linall fquare dole to the theatre, as convenient for 
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pleafure or trade as the votaries of either can wift. The ihtatre cofl 450,000 livres,. 
and lets to the comedians at 17,000 livres a year j it holds, when full, to the value 
of 120 louis d’or. The land the inn Hands on was bought at 9 livrts a foot: in fome 
parts of the city it fells as high as 15 livres. The value of the ground induces them to 
build fo high as to be deltrudive of beauty. The quay has nothing remarkable j the 
river is choaked wit it iflands, but at the furtheft part next to the fea is a large range of 
houfes regularly fronted. An inllitution common in the great commercial towns of 
Franco, but particularly flourilhing in Nantes, is a chambre de ledure, or what we fliould 
call a book club, that docs not divide its books, but forms a library. There are three 
rooms, one for reading, another for converfation, and the third is the library; good fires 
in winter are provided, and wax candles. Meffrs. Epivent had the goodnefs to attend 
me on a water expedition, to view the edablilhment of Mr. Wilkinfon', for boring can¬ 
non, in an iflattd in the Loire below Nantes. Until that well known Englifli manufac¬ 
turer arrived, the Frencli knew nothing of the art of calling cannon folid, and then 
boring them. Mr. Wilkinlon’s machinery, for boring four cannons, is now at work, 
moved by tide wheels; but they have ereded a fteam engine, with a new apparatus for 
boring feven more; M. de la Motte, who has the diredion of the whole, fhewed us alfa 
a model of this engine,^about fix feet long, five high, and four or five broad; which, 
he worked for us, by making a fmall fire under the boiler that is no bigger than a large 
tea-kettle; one of the beft machines for a travelling philofopher that I have feen., 
Nantes is as enflamniiC in the caufe of liberty, as any town in France can be ; the con- 
verfations 1 witiieilVd here prove how great a change is effeded in the minds of the 
P'reucI), nor do I believe it will bepoffible for the prefent government tolaft half a cen¬ 
tury longer, unlefs the clearefi; and mofl: decided talents be at the helm* The AmerU 
can revolution has laid the foundation of another in France, if government do. not take 
care of itfelf *. Upon the 2 jd one of the'twelvc prifoners from the Baflile arrived 
here—he w'a.s the mull violent of them all—and his imprifonment has been far enough, 
from filtneing him. 

I'hc 25th. It was not without regret that I quitted a focicty both intelligent and agree¬ 
able, nor fliould 1 fetl comfortably if I did not hope to fee Meffrs. Epivents again; t 
have little chance of being at Nantes, but if they come a fecond time to England, 1 have 
a promife of feeing them at Bradfidd. The younger of thefe gentlemen fpent a fort¬ 
night with Lord Shelburne at Bowood, which he remembers with much pleafure"; Col. 
Barrt- and Dr. Prieltley were there at the fame time. To Ancenis is all inclofcd: for 
feven miie.s many leafs.-?2! miles. 

The a6th. To the fcenc of the vintage I had not before been witnefs to fb much ad¬ 
vantage as here; laft autumn the heavy rains made it a melancholy bufincfs. At pre¬ 
fent all is life and aibivity. 1 he country all thickly and well inclofcd. Glorious view 
of the Loire from a village, the laft of Bretagne, where isa great barrier acrofs the road 
and ctiftoni houlls, to fearch every thing coming thence. 'J'he Loire here takes the ap¬ 
pearance of a lake large enough to be interefting. There is on both fides an accom¬ 
paniment of wood, which is not univerfal on this river. The addition of towns, ftee- 
ples, windmills, and a great range of lovely country, covered with vines; the charafter 
gay as well as noble. Enter Anjou. Pafs St. George. For ten miles quit the Loire, 
and inett it ngaiu at Angers. Letters from Monf. de Brooff&net; but he is unable to 
inform me in what part of Anjou was the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly ; to 

• It w' intrd no jjreat fpiiit of prophecy to foictel this; but the latter events have Ihewn that I was very 
wide of the mark when I talked of fifty years. 

find 
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find out that nobleman’s farm, where he made thofe admirable improvements, which 
he deferibes in the Memoire fur les defrichemens, was fucli an objeft to me, ! was de¬ 
termined to go to the place, let the diitance out of my way be what it might.--30 

miles. 

The 27th. Among my letters, one to Monf. de la Livoniere, perpetual fecretary of 
the Society of Agriculture here. I tound he was at his country feat, two leagues oil' 
at Magnianne. fhi my arrival, ho was fiiting down to dinner with his family ; not 
being pall twelve, I thought to havoefcaped this awkwardnefs; but both he himielf and 
Madame prevented all euibarrallment by very unali'ecledly deliring me to partake with 
them ; and making not the leall dorangenKi.t either in table or looks, placed me at 
once at my eafe^ to an indift'erent dinner, garniflied with fo mucii chearfulnefs, that I 
found it a repafl more to my talle than the moll fplendid tables could afford. An Eng- 
lifh family in the country, fimilar in fitualion, taken unawares in the fame way, would 
receive you with an unquiet luifpitality, and an timsious jiolitenefs; and after waiting for 
a hurry-feurry derangement of cloth, table, plates, fiilc board, p'ot, and fpit, w ould give 
you perhaps fo good a dinner, that none of the family, b. twceJi anxiety and fatigue, 
could fupply one word of converfation, and yc)U would depart under cordial wifhes that 
you might never return. This folly, fo common ii> England, is nev,-i- niet with in France : 
the French are quiet in their houfe.s, and do things witliout 1 iVort.—Monlieur J ivcuiiere 
converfed with me much on the plan of my travels, which he cnirmended greatly, but 
thought it very extraordinary that neither government, nor tlie Academy of Srieiices, 
nor the Academy of Agriculture, fhould at leall be at the expence of my journey. Ti)is 
idea is purely P’rench ; they have no notion of private people going out oi their wa) lor 
the public good, without being paid by the public; nor could he well comprdieiid me, 
when I told him that every thing is well done in England, except what is done with 
public money. 1 was greatly concerned to find that he could give no intelligence con¬ 
cerning the refidence of the late Marquis de Tourbilly, as it would be a provoking cir- 
cumllance to pafs through all the province without finoing his hnufe, and afterward 
hear perhaps that I had been ignorantly within a few miles of it. In the evening return 
to Angers.—-20 miles. 

The 28th. To La Fleche. The chateau of Duretal, belonging to the Duchefs d’Ef- 
tiffac, is boldly fituated above the little town of that name, and on the banks of a beau¬ 
tiful river, the Hopes to which that hang to the fouth are covered with vines. The 
country chcarful, dry, and pieafant for refidence. 1 enquired here of feveral gentlemen 
for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly, but all in vain. Tiie 30 tniks to La 
Flcche the road is a noble one, of gravel, Imooth, and kept in admirable order. La 
Flcche is a neat, clean, little town, not ill built, on the navigable river that flow's to 
Duretal; but the trade is inconfiderable. My firll bufmefs here, as every where elfe 
in Anjou, was to enquire for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly. I repeated my 
enquiries till I found that there was a place not far from La Fleche, called 'I'ourbilly, 
but not what I wanted, as there was no Monf. de 'I’ourbilly there, but a Marquis ile 
Galw'ay, who inherited l ourbilly from his father. 'J'his perplc xed me more and more; 
and I renewed my enquiries with fo much eagernefs, that feveral people, I believe, 
thought me half mad. At fall I met with an ancient lady who folved iny dilliculiy j 
fhe informed me, that'I’ourbilly, about twelve miles from LaJ lcche, was the place I 
was in fearch of; that it belonged to the marquis of that name, who had written fome 
books file believed; that he died twenty years ago infolveiit; that the father of the pre- 
fent Marquis dc Galway bought the cllate. 'Ihis vas fuffeient for my purpofe ; 1 de¬ 
termined to lake a guide the next morning, and, as 1 could not vifit the marquis, at lea ft 
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fee the remains of his improvements. The news, however, that he died infolvent, hurt 
me very much ; it was a bad commentary on his book, and I forefaw, that whoever I 
fhould find at I'ourbilly, would be full of ridicule on a hutbandry that proved the lofs of 
the eftate on which it was praftifed.——30 miles. 

'I'he aglh. This morning I executed my projedt; my gnide was a countryman with 
a good pair of legs, who conduced me acrols a range of fuch ling waftes as the Mar¬ 
quis fpeaks of in his memoir. They appear boundlcfs here; and I was told that I could 
travel many—many days, and fee nothing elfe : what fields of improvement to make. 
Rot to lofe eftates! Ai lall we arrived at'I’ourbilly, a poor village, of a few fcattered 
houfes, in a vale between tw'o rifing grounds, which are yet heath and wafte ; the cha¬ 
teau in the midlt, with plantations of fine poplars leading to it. I cannot eafily exprefs 
the anxious inquifiiive curiolity 1 felt to examine every ferap of the eftafe; no hedge or 
tree, no bufli but what was interefting to me; I had read the tranflation of the Mar¬ 
quis’s hifiory of his improveiiients in Mr. Mill’s hulbandry, and thought it the moil 
interefling morfel I had met with, long before I procured the original Memoire fur les 
dcfr 'icbcmens; and determined, that if ever 1 Ihould go to France, to view improvements 
the recital of which had given me fo much pleafure. 1 had neither letter nor introduc¬ 
tion to the ptefent owner, the Marquis de Galway. 1 therefore ftated to him the plain 
that 1 had read Monf. dc Tourbilly’s book with fo much pleafure, that I wifhed 
much to view the improvements deferibed in it; he anfwercd me dircdly in good Eng- 
lilh, received me with fuch cordiality of politenefs, and fuch exproflions of reganl for the 
purport of my travels, that he put me perfedfly in humour with myfelf, and confequently 
with all around me. He ordered breakfall a I’Anglois —gave orders for a man to at¬ 
tend us in our walk, who I defired might be the oldcft labourer to be found of the late 
Marquis de Tourbilly's. I was pleafed to hear that one was alive who had worked with 
him from the beginning of his improvement. At breakfall Moaf. de Galway intro¬ 
duced me to his brother, who alfo fpoke Englilh, and regretted that he could not do the 
fame to Madame de Galway, who was confined to her chamber: he then gave me an 
account of his father’s acquiring the eftate and chateau of Tourbilly. His great-grand¬ 
father came to Bretagne with King James IT. when he fled from the Englilh throne; 
fume of the fame family are ftill living in the county of Cork, particularly at Lotta. 
His father was famous in that province for his (kill in agriculture; and, as a reward for 
an improvement he had wrought on the landes, the Hates of the province gave him a 
walle traft in the iiland of BcHeifle, which at prefent belongs to his fon. Hearing that 
the Marquis de Tourbilly was totally ruined, and his eftates in Anjou to le fold by the 
creditors, he viewed them, and finding the land very improveable, made the purchafe, 
giving about 15,000 louisd’ors for Tourbilly, a price which made the acquifition highly 
advantageous, notwithilanding his having bought fome lawfuits with the eftate. It is 
about three thoufand arpents, nearly contiguous, the feigneury of two parilhes, with the 
haute juftice, &c. a handfome, large, and convenient chateau, oflrees very compleat, 
and many plantations, the work of the celebrated man concerning whom my enquiries 
were direcieil. I was almoft breathlefs on the queftion of fo great an improver being 
ruined! “You are unhappy that a man Ihould be ruined by an art you love fo much.” 
Precifely fo. But he eafed me in a moment, by adding, that if the marquis had done 
nothing but farm and improve, he had never been ruined. One day, as he was boring 
to find marl, his ill ftars difeovered a vein of earth, perfe£kly white, which on trial did 
not effervefee with acids. It llruck him as an acquifition for porcelain-—he Ihewed it to a 
manufaQurer—it was pronounced excellent: the marquis’s imagination took fire, and 
he thought of converting the poor village of Tourbilly into a town, by a fabric of china 
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—he went to work on his own account—raifed buildings— and got together all that 
was ncccffarv, except fkill and capital. In fine, he made good porcelain, was cheated 
by his agents, and people, and at la(l ruined. A foap manutacVi^ry, which he eftablifhed 
alfo, as well as Ibmc law-fuits relative to other eltates, had their lhare in caufing his 
misfortunes: his creditors feized the efiate, but permitted him to adminifier it till his 
death, when it was fold. The only part of the talc that Icflened my regret was, that, 
though married, he left no family ; fo that his afhos will fleep in peace, without his me¬ 
mory being reviled by an indigent pofterity. His anccfiors acquired the eftate by mar¬ 
riage in the fourteenth century. His agricultural improvements, Monf. Galway ob- 
ferved, certainly did not hurt him ; they were not well done, nor well fupported by 
himfelf, but they rendered the eftate more valuable; and he never heard that they had 
brought him info any difllculties. I cannot but obferve here, that there feeins a fatality 
to attend country gentlemen whenever they attempt trade or manufaftures. In Eng¬ 
land I never knew a man of landed property, with the education and habits of landed 
proprietors, attempt either, but they were infallibly ruined ; or, if not ruined, confider- 
ably hurt by them. Whether it be that the ideas and principles of trade have fomething 
in them repugnant to the I'entiments which ought to flow from education— or whether 
the habitual inattention of country gentlemen to fmall gains and lavings, which are the 
foul of trade, render their fuccefs impoflible; from w'hatever it may arife, the faft is, 
not one in a million fuccecds. Agriculture, in the improvement of their eflates, is the 
only proper and legitimate fphere of their induftry j and though ignorance renders this 
fometimes dangerous, yet they can with fafety attempt no other. The old labourer, 
whofe name is Piron (as propitious I hope to farming as to wit), being arrived, we fallied 
forth to tread what was to me a fort of clafiic ground. I fliall dwell but little on the 
particulars: they make a much better figure in the Memoire fur les defrichemens than 
at Tourbilly ; the meadows, even near the chateau, are yet very rough; the general 
features arc rough : but the alleys of poplars, of which he fpcaks in the memoirs, arc 
nobly grown indeed, and do credit to his memory ; they are fixty or feventy feet high, 
and in girt a foot: the willows are equal. Why were they not oak ? to have tranf- 
mitted to the farming travellers of another century the pleafure 1 feel in viewing the 
more perifliable poplars of the prefent time—the caufeways near the caftle muft have 
been arduous works. The mulberries are in a ftate of neglefl; Monf. Galw'ay’s father 
not being fond of that culture, deftroyed many, but fome hundreds remain, and I was 
told that the poor people had made as far as twenty-five pound of filk, but none at¬ 
tempted at prefent. The meadows had been drained and improved near the chateau 
to the amount of fifty or fixty arpents, they are now rufliy, but yet valuable in fuch a 
country. Near them is a wood of Bourdeaux pines, fown thirty-five years ago, and now 
worth five or fix livres each. I walked into the boggy bit that produced the great cab¬ 
bages he mentioned, it joins a large and mod iinproveablc bottom, i 'iron informed 
me that the marquis pared and burnt about one hundred arpents in all, and folded two 
hundred and fifty flicep. On our return to the chateau, Monfieur de Galway, finding 
what an enthufiaft 1 was in agriculture, fearched among his papers to find a manufeript 
of the Marquis de Tourbilly’s, written with his own hand, which he had the goodnefs 
to make me a prefent of, and which 1 fliall keep amongft my curiofities in agriculture. 
The polite reception 1 had met from Monf. Galway, and the friendly attention he had 
given to my views, entering into the fpirit of my purfuit, and wifliing to promote it, 
would have induced me very chearfully to have accepted his invitation of remaining 
fome days with him; had I not been apprehenfive that the moment of Madame 
Galway’s being in bed would render fuch an unlooked-for vifit inconvenient. I took 
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my leave therefore in the evening, and returned to La Fleche by a different road. - - 

25 miles. 

The 30th, A quantity of Moors to Le Mans ; they aflured me at Guerccs, that they 
are here fixty leagues in circumference, with no great interruptions. At Le Mans I 
was unlucky in Monf. Tournai, fecretary to the Society of Agriculture, being abfent.~ 
28 miles. 

Oftober I. Towards Alcn9on, the country a contraft to what I paffed yefterday; good 
hand, well inclofed, well built, and toleraT>ly cultivated, with marling. A noble road of 
dark coloured flone, apparently ferruginous, that binds well. Near Beaumon vine¬ 
yards in fight on the hills, and thefe are the lafl: in thus travelling northwards; the 
W'hole country finely watered by rivers and dreams, yet no irrigation.—-—30 miles. 

The 2d. Four miles to Nouant, of rich herbage, under bullocks.——28 miles. 

The 3d. From Gacc towards Bernay. Pafs the Marechal Due dc Broglio’s chateau 
at Broglio, which is furrounded by fuch a multiplicity of dipt hedges, double, treble, 
and quadruple, that he mud half maintain the poor of the little town by clipping.— 
25 miles. 

The 4th. Leave Bernay ; where, and at other places in this country, arc many mud 
walls, made of rich red loam, thatched at top, and well planted with fruit trees: a hint 
W'cll worth copying in England, where brick and done are dear. Come to one of the 
riched countries in France, or indeed in Europe. There are few finer views than the 
fird of Elbcuf, from the eminence above it, which is high j the town at your feet in the 
bottom; on one fide the Seine prefents a noble reach, broken by wooded iflands, 
and an immenfe amphitheatre of hill, covered with a prodigious W'ood, furrounding the 
whole. 

The 5th. To Rouen, where I found the hotel royal, a contrad to that dirty, imper¬ 
tinent, cheating hole the pomme de pin. In the evening to the theatre, which is not 
fo large I think as that of Nantes, but not comparable in elegance or decoration j it is 
fombre and dirty. Gretry’s Caravanne de Caire, the mufic of which, though too much 
chorus and noife, has fome tender and pleafing paffages. I like it better than any other 
piece I have heard of that celebrated compofer. The next morning waited on Monf. 
Scanegatty, profeffeur dc phyfique dans la Societe Royale d’Agriculture j he received 
me with politenefs. lie has a confiderable room furniflied with mathematical and phi- 
lofophical indruments and models. He explained fome of the latter to me that are of 
his own invention, particularly one of a furnace for calcining gypfum, which is brought 
here in large quantities from Montmartre. Waited on MefTrs. Midy, Roffec and Co, 
the mod confiderable wool merchants in France, who were fo kind as to fhew me a 
great variety of wools, from mod of the European countries, and permitted me to take 
fpccimens. The next morning I went to Dametel, where Monf. Curmer /hewed me 
his manufaflure. Return to Rouen, and dined with Monf. Portier, diredeur general 
des fermes, to whom I had brought a letter from the Due de la Rochefoucauld. The 
converfation turned, among other fubjeds, on the w'ant of new drccts at Rouen, on 
comparifon with Havre, Nantes, and Bourdeaux; at tlie latter places it was remarked, 
that a merchant makes a fortune in ten or fifteen years, and builds; but at Rouen, 
it is a commerce of oeconomy, in which a man docs w r grow rich fo foon, and there¬ 
fore unable with prudence to make the fame exertions. Every perfon at table agreed in 
another point which was difeuifed, that the wine provinces are rhe poored in all France: I 
urged the produce being greater per arpent by far than of other lands; they infided how¬ 
ever on the fad as generally known and admitted. In the evening at the theatre, Madame 
du Frefne entertained me greatly; fhe is an excellent adrefs, never over-does her parte, 
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and makes one feel by feeling herfelf. The more I fee of the French theatre, the more 
I am forced to acknowledge the fuperiority to our own, in the number of good per- 
formers,^ and in the fewnefs of bad ones; and in the quantity of dancers, fingers, and 
perfons on whom the bufinefs of the theatre depends, all eftablilhed on a great fcale. 
I remark, in the fentiments that are applauded, the fame generous feelings in the audi¬ 
ence in France, that have many times in England put me in good humour with my 
countrymen. We are too apt to hate the French; for myfelf I fee many reafons to 
be pleafed with them ; attributing faults very much to their government; perhaps in 
our own, our roughnefs and want of good temper are to be traced to the fame origin. 

The 8th. My plan had for fome time been to go direfUy to England, on leaving 
Rouen, for the poft-offices had been cruelly uncertain. 1 had received no letters 
for fome time from my family, though I had written repeatedly to urge it; they palTed 
to a perfon at Paris who was to forward them; but fome carelcffnefs, or other caufe, 
impeded all, at a time that others, direfted to the towns I pafled, came regularly; I had 
fears that fome of my family were ill, and that they would not write bad news to me in 
a fituation where knowing the word could have no influence in changing it for better. 
But the defire I had to accept the invitation to La Roche Guyon, of theDuchefs d’An- 
ville and the Due de la Rochefoucauld, prolonged my journey, and I fet forward on 
this further excurfion. A truly noble view from the road above Rouen ; the city at 
one end of the vale, with the river flowing to it perfeftly chequered with ifles of wood. 
The other divides into two great channels, between which the vale is all fpread with 
iflands, fome arable, fome meadow, and much wood on all Pafs Pont I’Arch to Lou- 
viers. 1 had letters for the celebrated manufacturer Monf. Decretot, who received me 
with a kindnefs that ought to have fome better epithet than polite; he fliewed me his 
fabric, unqueltionably the firft woollen one in the world, if fuccefs, beauty of fabric, 
and an inexhaullible invention to fupply with tafte all the cravings of fancy, can give 
the merit of fuch fuperiority. Perfection goes no further than the Vigonia cloths of 
Monf. Decretot, at 110 livres (4I. i6s. 3d.) the aulne. He Ihewed me his cotton- 
mills alfo, under the diredion of two Engliflimen. Near Louviers is a manufadure of 
copper-plates for the bottoms of the King’s fliips; a colony of Engliflimen. I fupped 
with Monf. Decretot, palling a very pleafant evening in the company of fome agreeable 
ladies. -17 miles. 

The qtb. By Gailion to Vernon; the vale flat rich arable. Among the notes I had 
long ago taken of objeds to fee in France, was the plantation of mulberries, and the 
filk eftablilhment of the Marechal de Belleifle, at BilTy, near Vernon; the attempts 
repeatedly made by the fociety for the encouragement of arts, at London, to introduce 
fiUt into England, had made the fiihilar undertakings in the north of France more in- 
terefting. 1 accordingly made all the enquiries that were netc-flary for difeovering the 
fuccefs of this meritorious attempt. Bifly is a fine place, porchafed on the death of the 
Due de Belleifle by the Due de Penthievre, who has but one amufement, which is that 
of varying his refiUence at the numerous ieats he poflefles in many parts of the king¬ 
dom. 'I’hcre is fomething rat oaal in this talle ; I fliould like mylelf to have a fcore of 
farms from the vale of Vaieii* ia to the Highlands of Scotland, and to vifit and dired 
their cultivation by turns. From Vernon, crois the Seine, and mount the chalk hills 
again; alter which to La‘ Roche eiuyon, liie mofl; Angular place I have feen. Madame 
d’Anville and the Due de la Rocheloucauld received me in a manner that would have 
made me pleafed with ihe place had it been in the raidft of a bog. It gave me pieafure 
to find alfo the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld here, with whom I had paffed lo much 
agreeable time at Bagnere de Luchon, a thoroughly good woman, with that fimphcity 
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of charafter, which is too often banlfhed by pride or family or foppery of rank. The 
Abbe Rochon, the celebrated aftronomer, of the Academv of Sciences, with fome other 
company, which, with thr doinertics and trappings of a Grand Seigneur, gave La Roche 
Guyon exadly the refemblance of the refidence of a great Lord in England. Europe 
is now fo much aflimilated, that if one go to a houfe where the fortune is 15 or 2o,oool. 
a-year, we fhall firid in the mode of living much more refemblance than a young tra¬ 
veller will ever be prepared to look for.-23 miles. 

The 10th. '1 his is one of the mod; Angular places I have been at. The chalk rock 
has been cut perpendicularly, to make room for the chateau. The kitchen, which is a 
large one, vaft vaults, and extenfive cellars (which, by the way, are magnificently filled,) 
with various other offices, are all'cut out of the rock, with merely fronts of brick; the 
houfe is large, containing thirty-eight apartments. 'I'he prefent Duchefs has added a 
handfome faloon of forty-eight feet long, and weU proportioned, with four fine tablets 
of the Gobelin tapeftry, alio a library well filled. Here I was ffiewed the ink-ftand 
that belonged to the famous l.ouvois, the minifter of Louis XIV. known to be the 
identical one from which he figned the revocation of the edid of Nantes, and Ifuppofe 
alfo the order to Turenne to burn the Palatinate. This Marquis de l 40 Uvois was 
grandfather to the two Duchefl'es d’Anville and d’Efliflkc, who inherited all his eftate, 
as well as their own family fortune of the houfe of La Rochefoucauld, from which 
family I conceive, and not from Louvois, they inherited their difpofitions. From the 
principal apartment there is a baicony that leads to the walks which ferpentine up the 
mountain. Like moft French feats, there is a town, and a great poiager to remove, 
before it would be confonant with Engliih ideas. Bifly, tlie Due de Penthievre’s, is 
juft the fame; before the chateau there is a gently falling vale with a little ftream 
through it, that admits of the greateft improvements in refped to lawn and water, but 
in fidl front of the houfe they have placed a great kitchen-garden, with walls enough 
for a fortrefs. The houfes of the poor people here, as on the Loire in Touraine, are 
burrowed into the chalk rock, and have a fingular appearance: here are two ftreets of 
them, one above another; tiiey are afferted by fome to be wholefome, warm in winter, 
and cool in fummer; Lut others thought they were bad for the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants. I'he Due de la Rochefoucauld had the kindnels to order his Iteward to give 
me all the information I wanted relative to the agriculture of the country, and to fpeak 
to fuch perfons as were nccelTary on points that he was in doubt about. At an Eng- 
lifli nobleman’s houfe, there would have been three or four farmers afked to meet me, 
who would have dined with the family among ladies of the firft ra'ik. I do not exag¬ 
gerate, when I lay, that I have had this at leaft an hundred times in the firft houfes of 
our illands. It is, however, a thing that, in the prefent ftate of manners in France, 
would not be met with from Calais to Bayonne, except by chance in the houlc of I'r me 
great Lord that had been much in England*, and then not unlels it were alked for. 
The nobility in France have no more idea of pradifing agriculture, and making it an 
objed of converlation, except on the mere theory, as they would fpeak of a loom or a 
bowfprit, than of any other objed the moft remote from their habits and purfuits I 
do not fo much blame them for this negled, as I do that herd of vifionary and abfurd 
writers on agriculture, who, from their chambers in cities, have, with an impertinence 
almoft incredible, deluged France with nonfenfe a*d theory, eifough to difguft and ruin 
the whole nobility of the kingdom. 

The 12th, Part with regret from a fociety I had every reafonto be pleafed with.-—— 

35 miles. 


* 1 once knew it at the Due de Liancourt't. 
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'i he 13th. The twenty miles to Rouen, the fame features. Firft view of Rouen 
fuclden and ftrlking ; but the road doubling, in order to turn more gently down the 
hill, prefents from'an elbow the finell view of a town 1 have ever feen ; the whole city, 
with all its churches and convents, and its cathedral proudly riling in the midft, fills the 
vale. The river prefents one reach, crofled by the bridge, and thai dividing into two 
fine channels, forms a large ifland covered with wood j the refi: of the vale full of ver¬ 
dure and cultivation, of gardens and habitations, finilhthe feene, in perfeft unifon with 
the great city that forms the capital feature. Wait on Monf. d’Ambournay, fecretary 
of the Society of Agriculture, who was abfent when I was here before; we had an in- 
lerelling converlation on agriculture, and on the means of encouraging it. I found 
from this very ifigenious gentleman, that his plan of ufing madder green, which many 
years ago had made fo much noife in the agricultural world, is not praftifed at prefent 
any when*; but he continues to think it perfectiv practicable. In the evening to the play, 
where Madame Cretul, from Paris, aitcu Nina ; and it proved the richeft treat I have 
received from the French theatre. She performed it with an inimitable expreflion, with 
a tenderuefs, a naivele, and an elegance withal, that mattered every feeling of the heart, 
agaiiift whicli the piece was written : her oxprefiion is as delicious, as her countenance 
is beautiful; in her ading, nothing over-charged, but all kept within the fimplicity of 
nature. The houl'e was crouded, garlands of flowers and laurel were thrown on the 
ftage, and flic was crowned by the other adors, but modcitly removed them from her 
head, as often as they were placed there.——20 miles. 

The 14th. Take the road to Dieppe. Meadows in the vale well watered, and hay 
now making. Sleep at Tote.——17^ miles. 

The 15th. To Dieppe. I was lucky enough to find the pafliige-boat ready to fail; 
go on board with my faithful fure-fboted blind friend. I fliall probably never ride her 
again, but all my feelings prevent my felling her in France.—Without eyes Ihe has car¬ 
ried me in fafety above 1500 miles; and foj- the reft of her life flie fliall have no other 
maftcr than myl’elf; could I afibrd it, this fliould be her laft labour: fome ploughing, 
however, on my farm, flic will perform for me, I dare fay, chearfully. 

Landing at the neat new-built town of Brighthelinllone, olters a much greater con¬ 
trail to Dieppe, which is old and dirty, than Dover docs ro Calais; and in the Callle 
ifin I leemed for a while to be in fairy land ; but I paid for the enchantment. The 
next day to Lord Sheffield’s, a houfe 1 never go to, but to receive equal pleafure and 
inftruflion. I longed to make one for a fliort lime in the evening library circle, but I 
took it Itrangcly into my head, from one or two expreffions, merely accidental in the 
converfation, coming after my want of letters to f rance, tliat I had certainly loft a 
child in my abfeiice ; and 1 hurried to London next morning, where 1 had the pleafure 
of finding my alarm a falfe one ; letters enow had been written, but all failed. I'o 
Bradfield.-202 miles. 


1789. 

IN my two preceding journies, the whole weftern half of France had been crofted in 
various diredions; and the information I had received, in making them, had made me 
as much a mailer of the'gcneral hulbaudry, the foil, management and produdlions, as 
could be cxpedlcd, without penetrating in every corner, and reliding long in various 
flations ; a method of furveying fuch a kingdom as France, that would d> maud feveral 
lives inllead of years. The ealtern part of the kingdom remained unexamined. The 
great mafs of country, formed by the triangle, whole three points are Paris, Strafbourg 
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and Mou^’iie;, and the mountainous roe ion S. E. of the laft town, prefonted in the map 
an anij)U' ’pace, which it -^ouit! be necefliiry to pafs before I could have fuch an idea of 
tl'.e kiiiudriii as ! vviflied lo at uiix ; 1 determined to make this third effort, in order to 
accomplilh a deiign which ;• peared more and more imp ;i taut, the more I rcfledcd on 
it; and Icfs likely to be executed by thofe whole powers are better adapted to the 
undertaking than mine, i’he meeting of the States Ge neral of France alfo, who w'cre 
now affembled, made it .be more ticceffary to loi't; no time ; for, in all human proba¬ 
bility, that affcmbly will be the epoch of anew conlUtulion, which will have new effetls, 
and, for what I know, attended with a new agriculture; and to have the regal fun, in 
fuch a kingdom, both . ife and fet without the territory being known, muft of necdlity 
be regretted by every man folicitous lor real political knowledge. The events of a 
century and half, in.cluding the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. will for ever render the 
fources of the French power intoreRing lo mankind, and particularly that its Rate may 
be known previoully to the cRablilhment of an improved government, as the cornparifon 
of the effeds of the old and new fyRcin will be not a little curious in future. 

June 2. To London. At night, La Generofita d Akjfandro, by Tarchi, in which 
Signor Marchcfi exerted his powers, and fung a duet, that made me for fome moments 
forget all the Ihecp and pigs of BradReld. I w'as, however, much better entertained 
alter it, by fupping at my friend Dr. Burney’s, and meeting Mifs Burney ; how feldoni 
is it that we can nuct two characters at once in whom great celebrity deducts nothing 
from private amiablcncfs ? JIow many dazzling ones that we have no defirc to live 
with! give me fuch as to great talents add the qualities that make us wilh to Jliut up 
doors with them. 

The jtl. Nothing buzzing in my ears but the fete given laR night by the Spanilh 
Amball.idor. The belt fete of the prefent period is that which ten millions of people 
are giving to themfelves, 

The fcall of rcafon and the flow of foul. 

The animated feelings of bofoms beating with gratitude for the efcnpc of one common 
calamity, and the thrilling hope of the continuance of common bleflings. Meet at 
Mr. Songa’s the Count do Bcrchtold, who has much good fonfe and many impor¬ 
tant views:-Why docs not the Emperor call him to his own country, and make 

him a MiniRer ? The world will never be well governed till princes know their 
fubjefts. 

The 4th. To Dover in the machine, with two merchants from Stockliolm, a Ger¬ 
man and a Swede ; we lhall be conipanion.s to Pari.'--. I am more likely to learn fome- 
thing ufcful from the converfation of a Swede and a German, than from the chance 
medley KiigliRimcn of a Ragc-coacln-72 miles. 

'i'ho 5th. Paffage to Calais ; fourteen hours for refledion in a veliicJc tjiat does not 
allow one pf'wcr to relied.-21 miles. 

J'he 6th. A Frenchman and his wife, and a French teacher from Ireland, full of 
foppery and alFcdation, which her own nation did not give her, were our company, 
with a young good-naiured raw countryman of hors, at whom Ihc played off many airs 
and graces. The man and his wife contrived to produce a pack of cards, to banilh, 
they laid, Lenuye of the journey ; but they contrived alfo to fleece the young fellow of 
five louis. This is th.? firfl; French diligence I have been in, and flrall be the laR j 
they are detoRable. Sleep at /.bbeville.-——78 mi!e.s. 

Thefe men and women, girls and boys, think themfelves (except the Swede) very 
cheaiiul becaufe very noify; they have ftunned me witli fmging ; my cars have been 
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io tormented with French airs, that I wo^ld almoft as Toon have ro 3 e the journey blind¬ 
fold on an afs. 'J'his is what the French call good Ipirits; no truly chearful emotion 
in their bofoms; filent or finging ; but for conveWation they had none. I lofe all 
patience in ftich company. Heaven fend me a blind mare rather than another dili¬ 
gence ! Wc were all this night, as well as all the day, on the road, and reached Paris 
at nine in the morning-102 miles. 

The 8tb To my friend Lazowlki, to know where were the lodgings I had written 
him to hire me, but my good DuchcTs d’KlUlfac would not allow him to execute my 
commillion. I found an apartment in her hotel prepared for mo. P.iris is at prefent 
in Inch a ferment about the .States General, now' holding at Verfnlles, that converfation 
is abfolutely abforbed by them. Not a word of any thing elfe talked of. Kvery thing 
is conlidered, and jiillly fo, as important in fuch a crifis of the fate of four-and-twenty 
millions of people. It is now a ferious contention whether the reprefentatives are to be 
c..lled the Commons or the Tiers Emt; they c.ill themfelves fteadily the I'ormer, while 
the Court and the great Lords rejert the term with a fpccies of appuhenfion. as if it 
involved a meaning not eafily to be fathomed. But this point is of little confeqneJice 
compared with another, that has kept the ftates for foine time in inadivity, the vt riii- 
catlon of their power feparately or in common. The nobility and the cli-rgy demand 
the former, but the Commons Ileadily refufe it; the reafon why a circuniflaiice, ap¬ 
parently of no groat confequence, is thus tenacioufly regarded, is, tivat it may decide 
their fitting for the future in feparatc houfes or in one. Thofe who are warm for the 
intcreft of the people declare that it will be impoflible to reform foine of the groffefi; 
abufes in the ftate, if the nobility, by fitting in a feparate chamber, fijall have a nega¬ 
tive on the wilhes of the people: and that to give fuch a vcio to the clergy would be 
ftill more prepollerous; if therefore, by the verification of their pow ers in one chamber, 
they lhall once come together, the popular parly hope that there will remain no power 
afterwards to feparate. The nobility aed clergy forefee the fame refult, and will not 
therefore agree to it. In this dilemma it is curious to remark the feelings of the mo- 
ment. £t is not my bufmefs to write memoirs of what palFes, but I am intent to catch, 
as well as I can, the opinions of the day mod: prevalent. While 1 remain at Paris, I 
fhall fee people of ail deferiptions, from the coffee-houfe politicians to the leaders in the 
ftates; and the chief objed of fuch rapid notes as I throw on paper, will be to catch 
the ideas of the moment; to compare them afterwards with the adu^ events that fliall 
happen, will afford amufement at lead. 'I’he moft prominent feature that appears at 
prefent is, that an idea of common intereft and common danger does not feem to unite 
thofe, who, if not united, may find themfelves too weak to oppofe the danger that mull 
arife from the people being fenfible of a ftrength the refult <jf their weaknefs. The 
King, Court, Nobility, Clergy, Army, and Parliament, are nearly in the fame fituation. 
All thefe confider, with equal dread, the ideas of liberty, now afloat; except the firft, 
who, for reafons obvious to thofe who know his charadler, troubles hiinfelf little, even 
W'ith circumftances that concern his power the moft intimately. Among the reft, the 
feeling of danger is common, and they would unite were there a head to render it eafy, 
in order to do without the ftates at all. That the Commons themfelves look for fomc 
fuch hoftile union as more than probable, appears from an idea which gains ground, 
that they will find it neceffary, fliould the other two orders continue to unite with them 
in one chamber, to declare themfelves boldly the reprefentatives of the kingdom at 
large, calling on the Nobility and Clergy to take their places —and to enter upon de¬ 
liberations of bufmefs without them, fliould they refufe it. All converfation at prelent 
is on this topic, but opinions are more divided than 1 fliould have expected. There 
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feem to be many who hate the clertjy fo cordially, that rather than permit them to 
form a diltiiift chamber, they would venture on a new fyflem, dangerous as it might 
prove. 

'J’he 9th. 'I’hc hufincfs going forward at prcfent in the pamphlet fliops of Paris is 
incredible. 1 went to the Palais Royal to fee what new things w'ere publifhed, and 'o 
procure a catalogue of all. Lvery hour produces loiiiething new. '^I'birteen came out 
to day, fixteon yeflerday, and ninety-two laft week. We think fomeiimes that De- 
brelt’s c,r .Stockdale’s (hops at London are crowded, but they are mere deferts, com¬ 
pared to Defem’s, and fome others litre, in whicli one can Icarcely iqueeze from the 
door to the counter. The price of priming tw'O years ago was from 27 livres to 30 
livres per flieet, but now it is from 60 livres to 80 livres. This fpirit of reading poli¬ 
tical tra£l.s, they fay, fpreads into the provinces, fo that all the prell's of France are 
equally employed. Ninelcen-tweiitieths of thefe produtlions arc in favour of liberty, 
and commonly violent againft the clergy and nobility ; 1 have to day befpoken many 
of this deferip ion, that have reputation ; but eiujulring lor luch as had appeared on the 
niher fi 'e of the queflion, to my adonifhment 1 find there are but two or llirce that 
l ave meiit inough to be known. Is it not wonderful, that while the prtfs teems with 
rite nioff levelling and even ('editions principkes, which put in execution would over¬ 
turn the moriarcliY, nothing in reply appears, and not the leaft (lep is taken by the 
ccairt to reftrain this extreme licentioufnel's of publication? It is eafy to conceive the 
fpirit that mull; rlius be raifed among the people. But the coffee-houf'es in the Palais 
Royal prefc-nt yet more fingubir and aftoin(hing I'peftacles; they are not only crowded 
within, but other expedant crowds arc at the doors and windows, liflening a gorge de¬ 
ployed to certain orators, who from chairs or tab'es harangue each his little audience * 
tile eagernefs with which they are heard, and ihe thunder of applaufe they receive for 
every i'entiment of more than common hardinefs or violence againft the prcfent govern- 
men', cannot eafily be imaginecl. I am all amazement at the minillry permitting fuch 
nefts and hot-beds of feuitiun and revolt, which dilTeminate amongft the people, every 
hour, principles that by and by inuft be oppofed with vigour, and therefore it feeras 
little (hort of madnefs to allow the propagation at prefent. 

I’he loth. Kvery thing confpires to render the prefent period in France critical; the 
want of bread is terrible: accounts arrive every moment from the provinces of riots 
and difturbanccs, and calling in the military to preferve the peace of the markets. The 
prices reported are the fame as I found at Abbeville and Amiens, 5 fous (2id.) a pound 
for white bread, and 3' lous to four (ous for the common fort eaten by the poor; thefe 
rates are beyond their faculties, and occalion great mil'ery. At Meudon, the police, 
that is to fay the intendant, ordered that no wh. at (hould be fold in the market without 
the perfon taking at the fame time an equal quantity of barley. "What a ftupid and ri¬ 
diculous regulation, to lay obftaclcs on the lujiply, in order to be better fupplied ; and 
to fhew the people the fears and apprehenfions of government, creating thereby 
alarm, and raifing the price at the very moment they widi to fink it! I have had fome 
converfation on this topic with well-informed perfons, who have aflured me, that the 
price is, as ufual, much higher than the proportion of the crop demanded, and there 
would have been no real fcarcity if Mr. Ni cker would have ^et the corn-trade alone ; 
but his ediifs of reltritlion, which have been mere comments on his book on the le- 
giilation of corn, have operated more to raife the price than all other caufes together. 
Jt appears plain to me, that the vioU nt friends of the commons are not difpleafed at the 
high price of corn, which fcconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal to the 
common feeling of the people more eufy, and niuch more to their purpofe than if the 
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price were low. Tiirce days pafl:, the chamber of the clergy contrived a cunning pro- 
pofition j it was to fend a deputation to the commoiip, propofing to name a commiffion 
from the three orders to take into confidcration the mifery 01the people, and to de¬ 
liberate on the means of lowering the price of bread. This would have led to the de¬ 
liberation by order, and not by heads, confcquently mult berejefted, but unpopularly 
fo from the fuuation of the people: the commons were equally dextrous; in their re¬ 
ply, they prayed and conjured the clergy to join them in the common hall of the ftates 
to deliberate, which was no fooner reported at Paris, than the clergy became doubly 
an objed oi' hatred; and it became a qucllion with the politicians of the Cafie de Foy, 
whether it were not lawful for the commons to decree the application of the ellatcs of 
the clergy tow ards cafing the diltrefs of the people. 

The i ith. 1 have been in much company all day, and catinot but remark that there 
feem to be no fettled ideas of the bell means of forming a new conftitution. Ycfterday 
the Alibc Syeyes made a motion in the houfe of commons, to declare boldly to the pri- 
vikgcd orders, that if they will not join the commons, the latter will proceed in the 
national bufinefs without them; and the houfe decreed it with a fmall amendment. 
This caufes much converfation on what will be the confequence of fuch a proceeding ; 
and, on the contrary, on what may flow from the nobility and clergy continuing ftcadily 
to refufe to join the commons, and fhould they fo proceed, to proteft againll all they 
decree, and appeal to the king to dilTolve the ftates, and rccal them in I’uch a form as 
may be praOicablc for biifinefs. In thefe moft interefting difeuftions, I find a general 
ignorance of the principles of government; a ftrange and unaccountable appeal, on one 
fide, to ideal and vifionaiy rights of nature ; and on the other, no fettled plan that ftiall 
give fecurity to the people for being in future in a much better fituatiunthan hitherto ; 
a fecurity abfolutcly necelfary. But the nobility, with the principles of great lords 
that 1 converfe with, are moft difguftingly tenacious of all old rights, however hard they 
may bear on the people; they will not hear of giving w’ay in the leaft to the fpirit of 
liberty beyond the point of paying equal land-taxes, which they hold to be all that can 
with realbn be demanded. The pc'pular party, on the other hand, feem to confider 
all liberty as depending on the privileged claflls being loft, and out-voted in the order 
of the commons, at leaft for making the new conftitution ; and when 1 urge the great 
probability, that ftiould they once unite, there, will remain no pow'er of ever feparating 
them ; and that in fuch cafe, they will have a very queftionable conftitution, perhaps 
a very bad one; I am always told, that the firft objeft mull be for the people to get the 
power of doing good ; and that it is no argument againft fuch a conducl to urge that 
an ill ufe may be made of it. But among fuch men, the common idea is, that any 
thing tending towards a ftparate order, like our houfe of lords, is ablolutely inconfifteiit 
with liberty; all which feems perfeftly wild and unfounded. 

The J2th. To the royal focicty of agriculture, which meets at the hotel de ville, 
and of which being an alTocie, I voted, and received a jetton, which is a fmall medal 
given to the members, every time they attend, in order to induce them to mind the 
bufinefs of their inftitution; it is the fame at all royal academies, &c. and amounts, in a 
year, to a confidcrable and ill-judged expence; for what good is to be expefted from 
jnen who would go merely to receive their jetton i Whatever the motive may be, it. 
feems well attended; neat thirty were prefent; among them Parmentier, vice-prefident. 
Cadet de Vaux, Fourcroy, Tillet, Defmareis, BroulTonet, fccretary, and Crete de 
Paliei l, at whofefarm I was tw o years ago, and who is the only praflical farmer in the 
focicty. 'I’hc fecretary reads the titles of the papers prefented, and gives, fome little ac¬ 
count of them; but they are not read, unlefs particularly interefting; then memoirs 
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are read by the members, or reports of references; and when they difeufs or debate, 
there is no order, but all fpcak together, as in a warm private converiation. The 
Abbe Raynal has given them 1200 livres, (52I. 10s.) for a premium on fome impor¬ 
tant I'ubjed ; and my opinion was alked what it fltould be given for. Give it, I replied, 
in fome way for the introtiudlion of turnips. But that they conceive to bo an objed 
of impoffible attainment; they have done fo much, and the government fo much inon', 
and all in vain, that they coufider it as a Iiopelefs objed. 1 did not tell them that all 
hitherto done has been abfolute folly; and that the right way to begin, w.is to undo 
every thing done. I am never prefent at any focieties of agriculture, either in France 
or England, but I am much in doubt with myfelf w'hether, when bed conduced, they 
do moft good or mifehief; that is, whether the benefits a national agriculture may by 
great chance owe to them, are not more than counterbalanced by the harm they elFed, 
by turning the public attention to frivolous objects, iidlead of important ones, or 
drofliug important ones in fuch a garb as to make them trifles? The only fociety that 
could be really nfeful would be that which, in the culture of a large farm, fhould ex¬ 
hibit a perfed example of good hulbandry, for the ufe of fuch as would refort to it; 
confc quently one that fliould confifl folely of pradical menj and then query whether 
many good cooks would not fpoil a good difh. 

Tile ideas of the public on the great bufmefs going on at Vcrfailles change daily and 
even hourly. It now feems the opinion, that the commons, in their late violent vote, 
have gone too far ; and that the union of the nobility, clergy, army, parliament, and 
King, will be by far too powerful for them; fuch an union is faid to be in agitation; 
and that the Count d’Artois, the Queen, and the party ufually knowm by her name, 
are taking Iteps to effed it, againft the moment when the proceedings of the commons 
ftiall make it neceflfary to ad with unity and vigour. The abolition of the parliament 
is a topic of common converfation among the popular leaders, as a ftep eflentially ne- 
ceflary ; becaufe, while they exill, they are tribunals to which the court can have re- 
fort, fhould they be inclined to take any ftep againft the exiftence of the Rates: thofe 
bodies are alarmed, and fee with deep regret, that their refufal to regifter the royal 
edids, has created a power in the nation not only hoftilc, but dangerous to their ex¬ 
iftence. It is now very well known, and underftood on all hands, that fhould the 
King get rid of the Rates, and govern on any tolerable principles, his edids would be 
enregiftered by all the parliaments. In the dilemma and apprehenfion of the moment, 
'the people look very much to the Due d’Orleans as to a head; but with palpable and 
general ideas of diftruft and want of confidence; they regret his charader, and lament 
that they cannot depend on him in any fevere and difficult trial j they conceive him to 
be wkhout fteadinel's, and that his greateft apprehenfion is to be exiled from the plea- 
lures of Paris, and tell of many littleneffes he pradifed before to be recalled from ba- 
nifhment. They are, however, fo totally without a head, that they are contented to 
look to him as one; and are highly pleafed with what is every moment reported, that 
he is determined to go at the head of a party of the nobility, and verify their powers in 
common with the commons. All agree, that had he firmnefs, in addition to his vaft 
revenue of feven millions a-year (3o6,*5ol.), and four more (175,000!.) in reverfion, 
after the death of his father-in-law, the Due de Penthievre, he might, at the head of the 
popular caufe, do any thing. 

The 13th. In the morning to the king’s library, which I had not feen when before 
at Paris; it is a vaft apartment, and as all the world knows, nobly filled. Every thing 
is provided to accommodate thofe who wifh to read or tranferibe—of whom there were 
fixty or feventy prefent. Along the middle of the rooms are glafs cafes, containing mo- 
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dels of the inftruments of many trailes preferved for the benefit of pofterity, being made 
on the ivioil cxatl fcale of propc'rtion; among others the potter’s, founder’s, brick- 
maker’s, chyinilt’s, &c. &c. and lati ly added a very large one of the Englifli garden, 
molt iniferably imagined ; hut with all this not a plough, or an iota of agriculture; 
yet a farm might be much eaher reprelented than the garden they have attempted, 
and will; infinitely more ufe. I have no doubt but there may arife many cafes, in 
which tl'.c prefervation of inflruments, unaltered, may be of confiderable utility; I 
think I lee clearly, that fuch a ufe would refult in agriculture, and, if fo, why not in 
other arts? Thcfe cafes ol models, however, have fo much the air of children’s play- 
houfes, that I would not anfwer for my little girl, if I had her here, not crying for 
them. At the Duchefs tl’Anville’s, whi.-re meet the Archbifiiop of Aix, Bilhop of 
Blois, Prince de Laon, and Due and Ducheis de la Rochefoucauld, the three lalt of 
my old Bagnere dc Luchon acquaintance. Lord and Lady Camelford, Lord Eyre, 
&c. &c. 

All this day I hear nothing but anxiety of expeftation for what the crifis in the date 
will produce. The enibarraflinent of the moment is extreme. Every one agrees 
that there is no miniHry : the Queen is clofely conncdiiig herfelf with the party of 
the princes, with the Count d’Artois at their head ; who are all fo adverfe to Monf. 
Nockcr, that every thing is in confufion ; but the King, who is perfonally the houcftell 
man in the world, has but one wifli, which is to do right; yet, being without thofe 
docifive parts that enable a man to forefee difficulties and to avoid them, finds him- 
felf in a moment of fuch extreme perplexity, that he knows not what council to take 
refuge in : it is faid that Monf. Necker is alarmed for his power, and anecdote reports 
things to his difadvantage, which probably arc not true: -of his trimming—and at¬ 
tempting to conneft himfelf with the Abbe de Vermont, reader to the Queen, who has 
great influence in all affairs in which he chufes to interfere; this is hardly credible, as 
that party are known to be exceedingly adverfe to Monf. Necker ; and it is even faid 
that, as the Count d’Artois, Madame de Polignac, and a few others were, but two 
days ago, walking in the private garden of Verfailles, they met Madame Necker, and 
defeended even to hiffmg her: if half this be true, it is plain enough that this minifter 
muff fpeedily retire. All who adhere to the antient conflitution, or rather govern¬ 
ment, confidcr him as their mortal enemy ; they afl’ert, and truly, that he came in un¬ 
der circumllanccs that would have enabled him to do every thing he pleafed—he had 
King and kingdom at command—but that the errors he was guilty of, for want of* 
fome fettled plan, have been the caufe of all the dilemmas experienced fince. They 
accufc him heavily of affembling the notables, as a falfe flep that did nothing but mif- 
chief: and affert that his letting the King go to the ftatcs-general, before their powers 
were verified, and the iicceffary fleps taken to keep the orders feparate, after giving 
double the reprefentation to the tiers to that of the other two orders, was madnefs; 
and that he ought to have appointed commiffaries to have received the verification 
before admittance. They accufe him further of having done all this through an ex- 
ceffive and infofferable vanity, which gave him the idea of guiding the deliberation of 
the flates by his knowledge and reputation. It is exprefsly afferted, however, by M. 
Nccker’s moft intimate friends, that he has afled with good faith, and that he has 
been in principle a friend, to the regal power, as well as to an amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the people. The word thing I know of him is his fpeech to the ftates on 
their affembling,—a great opportunity, but loft, - no leading or mafterly view8,T-no 
dccifion on circumftances in which the people ought to be relieved, and new princi¬ 
ples of government adopted ;—it is the fpeech you would exped from a banker’s 
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clerk of fome ability* Concerning it there is an anecdote worth infming j he knew 
his voice would not enable him to go through the whole of it, in fo large a room, 
and to fo numerous an alfembly ; and therefore he had fpoken to Monf. de Brouffonet, 
of the Academy of Sciences, and fecrctary to the Royal Society of Agriculture, to be in 
rcadinefs to read it for him. He had been prefent at an annual general meeting of 
tliat fociety, when Monf. de Brouffonet had read a difcourfe with a powerful pier¬ 
cing voice, that was heard dilliuclly to the greatell diftance. This gentleman attended 
him fevcral times to take his iulfruftions, and to be fureof underflanding the interline¬ 
ations that were made, even after the fpeech was finilhed. Monf. de Brouflbnet was 
with liim the evening before the ailembly of the dates, at nine o’clock: and nejt^t day, 
when he came to read it in public, he found ftill more correftions and alterations, 
which Monf. Necker had made after quitting him j they were chiefly in ftile, and 
Ihcwcd how very folicilous he was in regard to the form and decoration of his matter; ■ 
the ideas in my opinion wanted this attention more than the ftile. Monf. de Brouf¬ 
fonet himfelf told me this little anecdote. This morning in the (fates three curees 
of Poitou have joined themfelves to the commons, for the verification of their powers, 
and were received with a kind of inadnefs of applaufe; and this evening at Paris 
nothing clfc is talked of. The nobles have been all day in debate, without edming to • 
any conclufion, and have adjourned to Monday. 

I he 14th. To the King’s garden, where Monf Thouin had the goodnefs to lliew 
me foine fmall expeiiments he has made on plants that promife greatly for the farmer, 
particularly the lathyrus biennis *, and the melilotus fyberica *, which now make an 
iiumenfe figure for forage; both are biennial; but will laft three or four years if not 
feeded ; the Achillaea fyberica and an aftragalus appear good; he has promifed me 
feeds. The Chinefe hemp has perfected its feeds, which it had not done before in 
France. The more 1 fee of Monf. Thouin the better 1 like him ; he is one of the mod. 
amiable men I know. 

To the repofitory of the royal machines, which Monf. Vandermond Ihewed and e*-. 
plained to me, with great readinefs and politenefs. What ftruck me molt was Monf. 
Vaucuffon’s machine for making a chain, which I was told Mr. Watt of Birmingham 
admired very much, at which my attendants feemed not difpleafcd. Another for 
making the cogs indented in iron wheels. There is a chaff cutter, from an Englilh 
original; and a model of the nonfeiifical plough to go without horfes; thefe are the . 
only ones in agriculture. Many of very ingenious contrivances for winding filk, &c. 
In the evening to the theatre Fran9ois, the l^ege of Calais, by Monf. de Belloy, not 
a good, but a popular performance. 

It is now decided by the popular leaders, that they will move to-morrow to declare 
all taxes illegal not raifed by authority of the ftates general, and to grant them for a 
term only, either for two years, or for the duration of the prefent feflion of the ftates. 
This plan is highly approved at Paris by all friends of liberty ; and it is certainly a ra* 
tional mode of proceeding, founded on juft principles, and will involve the court in a . 
great dilemma. 

The 15th. This has been a rich day, and fuch an one as ten years ago none could 
believe would ever arrive in France; a veiy important debate being expeded on what, . 
in our houfe of commons, would be termed the. ftate of the nation, iny friend Mcmf. 
Lazowflti and myfelf were at Verfailles by eight in the morning. We went immedi¬ 
ately to the hall, of the ftates to fecure good feats in the gallery; we found fome de- - 

* i havii s»ltivated tlxfe ^lanta iaXmall quantities, and believe tbeoa to be a very impottant objeft* - 
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puties already there, and a pretty numerous audience collefted. The room is too 
large; none but Stentorian lungs, or the finell clearelt voices can be heard ; how¬ 
ever the very fize of the apartment, which admits two tlioufand people, gave a dig* 
nity to the fcene. It was indeed an interefting one. The fpeftacle of the reprefen- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people, juft emerging from the evils of two hundred 
years of arbitrary power, and rifing to the bleflings of a freer conftitution, affenibltd 
with open doors under the eye of the public, was framed to call into animated feelings 
every latent fpark, every emotion of a liberal bofom; to banilh whatever ideas might 
intrude of their being a people too often hoftile to my own country,—and to dwell 
with pleafure on the glorious idea of happinefs to a great nation—-of felicity to millions 
yet unborn. Monf. I’Abbe Syeyes opened the debate. He is one of the moft zealous 
fticklers for the popular caufe; carries his ideas not to a regulation of the prelent go¬ 
vernment, which he thinks too bad to be regulated at all, but wiflies to fee it abfc)- 
lutely overturned, being in faft a violent republican; this is the charadler he com¬ 
monly bears, and in his pamphlets he I’eems pretty much to juftify fuch an idea. He 
fpeaks ungracefully, and uneloquently, but logically, or rather reads fo, for he read 
his fpeech, which was prepared. His motion w'as to declare the aflcmbly the repre- 
•fentatives known and verified of the French nation, admitting the right of all abfent 
deputies (the nobility and clergy) to be received among them on the verification of their 
powers. Monf. de Mirabeau fpoke without notes, for near an hour, with a warmth, 
animation, and eloquence, that entitles him to the reputation of an undoubted orator. 
He oppofed the words known and verified, in the propofition of the Abbe Syeyes, 
with great force of reafoning ; and propofed, in lieu, that they ihould declare them- 
felves Amply Reptefentatives du peuple Francois: that no veto fliould exift againft their 
refolves in any other affembly : that ail taxes are illegal, but fhould be granted during 
the prefent feflion of the ftates, and no longer; that the debt of the king fhould be¬ 
come the debt of the nation, and be fecured on funds accordingly. Monf. de Mira- 
Jjeau was well heard, and his propofition much applauded. Monf. de Mounier, a de¬ 
puty from Dauphinc, of great reputation, and who has publifhed fome pamphlets, 
very well approved by the public, moved a different refolution, to declare themfelves 
<he legitimate reprefentatives of the majority of the nation: that they fhould vote by 
head and not by order; and that they flmuld never acknowledge any right in the re- 
■prefentatives of the clergy or nobility to deliberate feparately. Monf. Rabaud St. Eti¬ 
enne, a proteftant from Languedoc, alfo an author, who has written on the prefent 
affairs, and a man of confiderable talents, made likewife his propofition, which was 
to declare themfelves the reprefentatives of the people of France; to declare all taxes 
fiull; to regrant them during the fitting of the ftates ; to verify and confolidate the 
debt; and to vote a loan. All which were well approved except the loan, which was 
not at all to the feeling of the affembly. This gentleman fpeaks clearly and with pre- 
cifioD, and only paffages of his fpeech from notes. Monf. Bernave, a very young 
man, from Grenoble, fpoke without notes with great warmth and animation. Some 
■of his periods were fo well rounded, and fo eloquently delivered, that he met with 
much applaufe, feveral members crying—bravo! 

In regard to their general method of proceeding, there are two circumftances in 
vhich they are very deficient: the fpedators in the galleries are allowed to interfere 
in the debates by clapping thdr hands, and by other noify exprefiions of approbation: 
this is rgrofsly indecent; it is alfo dangerous; for, if they be permitted to exprefs ap¬ 
probation, they are, by parity of reafon, allowed expreffions of diffent; and they may 
as well as clap; which, itis faid, they have fometimes done>thk would be, to 
i . over- 
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over-rule the debate, and influence the deliberations. Another drcumflance, is the 
want of order among themfelves; more than once to-day there were an hundred 
members on their legs at a time, and Monf. Bailiie abfolutely without power to keep 
order. This arifes vtry much from complex motions being admitted; to move a de¬ 
claration relative to their title, to their powers, to taxes, to a loan, &c. &c. all in one 
propolition, appears to Kngliih ears prepofterr.us, and certainly is fo. Specific motions, 
founded on fingle and fimple propofitions, can alone produce order in debate; for it is 
endlefs to have five hundred members declaring their reafons of affent to one part of a 
complex propofition, and their ddll'nt to another part. A debating aflembly fhould not 
proceed to any bufinefs whatever till ih.y have fettled the rules and orders of their 
proceedings, which can only be ilone by taking thofe of other experienced aficmblies,. 
confirming them as they find ufcful, and altering fuch as require to be adapted to dif¬ 
ferent circumflances. The rules and orders of debate in the Houfe of Commons of 
Kngland, as I afterwards took the liberty of mentioning to Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne,, 
might have been taken at once from Hatfel’s book, and woul J have faved them at lead 
a fourth of their time. They adjourned for dinner. Dined ourfelves with the Duc- 
de Liancourt, at his apartments in the palace, meeting twenty deputies. I fat by M. 
Rabaud St. Etienne, and had much converfation with him; they all fpoke with equaL 
confidence on the fall of defpotirm. They forefee, that attempts very adverfe to.the 
fpirit of liberty will be made, but the fpirit of the people is too much excited at prefent 
to be crulhed any more. Finding that the queftion of to-day’s debate cannot be decided 
to-day, and that in all probability it will be unfiniflied even to-morrow, as the number 
that will fpeak on it is very great, return in the evening to Paris. 

The 16th. To Dugny, ten miles from Paris, again with Monf. de Brouflbnet, tO' 
wait on Monf. Crete de Palieul, the only practical farmer in the Society of Agriculture.. 
M. Brouffonet, than whom no man can be more eager for the honour and improve¬ 
ment of a.;riculture, was defirous th it I fhould witnefs the praftice and improvements 
of a gentleman who ftands fo high in the lift of good French farmers. Called firft on 
the brother of Monf. Crete who at prefent has the pofte^ and confequently one hundred' 
and forty horfes; walked over his farm, and the crops he fhewed me of wheat and oats, 
were on the whole very fine, and fome of them fuporior; but I muft confefs I fhould 
have been better pleafeJ with them if he had not had his ftsbles fo well filled with a view, 
different from that of the farm. .And to look for a courfe of crops in Prance is vain ; 
be lows white corn twice, thrice, and even four times in fucceflion. At dinner, &c. had 
much converfation with the two brothers, and fome other neighbouring cultivators 
prefent, on this point, in which I recommended either turnips or cabbages, according 
to the foil, for breaking their rotations of white corn. But every one of them, exc^t 
Monf. de Brouflbnet, w'as againft me i they demanded. Can we fow wheat after turnips; 
and cabbages ? On a fmall portion you may and with great fuccefs; but the time of. 
con fuming the greater part of the crop renders it impollible. That’ is fufficient, if we 
cannot fo w wheat after them, they cannot be good in France. This idea is every where 
nearly tlte fame in that kingdom. I then faid, that they might have half their land, 
under wheat, and yet be good farmers; thus —i. Beans;—2. Wheat3.Tares 
4. Wheat;—5. Clover; 6 Wheat;—-This they approved better of, but tltought their 
own courfes more profitable. But the moft interelHng circumftance of their farms is- 
the chicory (chitoriutH-intybusJ. L had the fatisfadion to find, that Monf. Crete de 
Palieul had as great an opinion of it as ever; that his brother had adopted it; that it 
was very flourilhing on. both their farms, and on thofe of their neighbourRalfo Iknever 
£ee this plsuu but I cougratulate myfelf on haviog travelled for fometbing more than to- 
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writp in my clofet; and that the introdudion of it in Ene;!anJ would alone, if no othrr 
refult had flowed from one man’s exiftence, have been enough to (hew that he did not 
live in vain. Of this excellent plane, and Monf. Crete’s experiments oa it, more elfe- 
where. 

The 17th. Converfation turns on the motion of I’AMi' Sveyes being accepted, though 
that of the Count de Mirabeau better relifhsd. But his charader is a dead weight 
upon him ; there is a fufpicion that he has received 100,00 livres from the Queen; a 
blind, improbable report; for his conduft would in ev ry probability be very -iffereat 
had any fuch tranfadion taken place: but when a man’s Lfe has not pafT.d tree (rorn 
grofs errors, to ufe the mildeit language, fufpiciotis are ewr ready to fix on him, ev n 
when he is as free from what ought at the moment to g've the imputation, as the a. id 
immaculate of their patriots. 'J his report brings out others from their lurking hoK-.s; 
that he-publifhed, at lier inftigation, the anecdotes of the court of Berlin ; aiid that tiie 
King of Pruflia, knowing the caufis of that piiMicatioii, circulated the memoirs of 
Madame de la Motte all over Germany. Such are the eternal tales, fufpicions, and 
improbabilities for which Paris has always hevn fo famous. One charly, lioai vi r, 
gathers from the complexion of converfation, even on tiie mofl li iculuus topics, pro* 
Yided of a public nature, h<iw far, ami for what reafon, con!uii.*nco is lodged m certain 
men. In every company, of every rank, you hear of t.ie Count Oe Mirabeau's talents; 
that he is one of the firft pens of Fr.ince, and the fird orator; and yet that he could not 
carry from confidence fi-x votes on any queffitm in the ifat -s. llis writings, however, 
fpread in Paris and the provinces: he publiihed a journal of the dates, written (or a few 
days with luch force, and fuch feverity, that it was (ilenceJ by an exprefs edid of go¬ 
vernment. This is attributed to Monf. Necker, who was trcalel in it with fo little 
ceremony, that his vanity w'as wounded to the quick. 'The nu.mber of fubferibers to 
the journal was fuch, that I have heard the profit to Monf. vliratKMU calculated at 00,000 
livres 350 1 .) a year. Since its fuppreffion, he pubiiflies one»'>r twice a week a fniall 
pamphlet, to anfwer the fame purpofc, of giving an account of the d<-bates, or rather 
obfervations on them, entitled, 1,2,3, he. Lettre dc Comte de Mirabeau d fes Comme- 
ians^ which, though violent, farcadic, and fevere, the court bas not thought proper to 
(top, refpeding, I fuppofe, its title. It Lsa weak and miferable conduct, to (ingle out 
any particular publication for •proh’.bition, while the prels groans with innumerable pro- 
dudions, whoie tendency is abfolutely 10 overturn the prefent government; to permit 
fuch pamphlets to be circulated all over tJie kingdom, even by the pods and dilige ices 
in the hands of government, is a blinJnefs and folly, irom which iliere are no elFeds 
that may not be expedled. In the evening to the comic opera; italian mufic, Italian 
words, and Italian performers; and the applan'e fo inceffant and rapturous, that the 
ears of the French mud be changing apace. What would Jean Jacques have l.iiJ, could 
"he have been a witnefs jo fuch a fpedarle at Paris! 

The 18th. Yederday the commons decreed themfelves, in confequence of the Abbe 
Syeyes’s intended motion, the title of Affemhle Nationale ; and alfo, confidering thein- 
felves then in adivity, the illegality of all taxes; but granted them during the feffion, 
declaring that they would, without delay, deliberate on the confoiidating of the debt; 
and on the relief of the mifery of the people. Thefe deps give great fpirits to the vio¬ 
lent partizans of a new eonditution, but, amongd more fober minds, I lee evidently an 
apprehenfion, that it will prove a precipitate meafure. It is a violent dep, which may 
be taken hold of by the court, and converted very much to the people’s difadvantage. 
The reafoning of Monf. de Mirabeau againd it was forcible and jud—“Si je vou.ois 
cuvployer comre les autres motions les armes dout on fe fert pour attaquer la mienne, 
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ne pourrois-jc pas dire a mon tour: de quelque maniere que Vous*vous qualifiez, que 
vous foyez les reprcfentans connus k verifies de la nation, les reprefentans de 25 mil¬ 
lions d’hommes, les reprcfentans de la majorite du peupic, duffiez-vous meme vous 
appellor rAffemblcc Nafinnalc, les ctats generaux, enipecherez-vous les claffes privi- 
Icgiccs de continuer dcs alfemblcts que fa majefte a reconnues ? Les empecherez vous 
de prendre dcs do liberaiiones ? Les empecherez-vous de pretendre au veto ? F.mpc- 
eberez-vou;; Ic Koi de les rcccvoir? De les reconnoitre, de leur continuer les memos 
litres qu’il leur a donnes jufqu’a prefent ? Enfin, empechcrez-vous la nation d'appeller 
le cI'Tgt', le clergc. la noblcfl’e, la noblefle?” 

'J\> the K.oyal Sivdety of Agriculture, where I gave my vote with the reft, who were 
unanimous for eledirtg General Wafiiir.gton an honorary member; this was a pro- 
pofal of Monf. |de BroulTonet, in cojifcqucnce of my having allured him, that the 
General was an excellent fanner, and had correfponded with me on the fubjeft. Abbe 
Comtnerel was prefent; he gave a pamphlet on a new projed, the choux a fauchSy and 
a paper of the feed. 

I’he 19th. Accompanied Monf. de BroulTonet to dine with Monf. de Parmentier, at 
the hole! dcs invalids. A prefident of the parliament, a Monf. Mailly, brother-in-law to 
the chancellor, was there; Abbe Gonimerel, &c. &c. I remarked two years ago, that 
Monf. Parmentier is one of the bell of men, and beyond all queftion underfiamisv.-rv 
circumllunce of the boulan^cric bett(?r than any other writer, as his produftions clearly 
manifoft. After dinner to the pfains of Sablon, to fee the Society’s potatoes and pre¬ 
parations for turnips, of which 1 fliall only fay that I wifli my brethren to flick to their 
Icicntific farming, and leave the practical to thofe who underitand it. What a fad thing 
j'or jjb.ilofophical hulbandmcn that God Almighty created fuch a thing as couch Qriti- 
cum repens.') 

The 20th. New's!—News!—Every one flares at what every one might have ex- 
peflcd. A nieflagc from the King to the Prefidents of the three orders, that he fliould 
meet them on Monday ; and, under pretence of preparing the hall for the fcance royaky 
the Trench guards were placed with bayonets to prevent any of the deputies entering 
the room. The circumftances of doing this ill-judged aft of violence have been as ill- 
advited as the aft ilfelf. Monf. Bailly received no other noiice of it tlian by a letter 
from tlie Marquis de.Brczc, and the Deputies met at the door of the hall, without 
knowing that it was fhut. Thus the feeds of difgnfl were fown wantonly in the manner 
of doing a thing, which in itfclf was equally impalatable and unconftitutional. There- 
foluiion taken on the f])ot was a noble and firm one; it was to aflcmble inftantly at the 
Jcu dc paumcy and there the whole aflembly took a folcmn oath never to be diflblved 
but by their own confent, and to confider themfelves, and aft as the National Aflembly, 
let them be wherever violence or fortune might drive them; and their expeftations were 
fo little favourable, that exprelTes were ferit ofF to Nantes, intimating that the National 
Aflembly might poffibly find it neceflary to take refuge in fome diftant city. This 
meflage, and placing guards at the hrdl of the flates, are the refult of long and repeated 
councils, held in the King’s prefence at Marly, where he has been (hut up for fome 
days, feeing nobody; and no perfon admitted, even to the officers of the court, without 
jealouly and circumfpeftion. The King’s brothers have no feat in the council, but the 
Count d’Artois inceflantly attends the refolutions, convey;, ihem to the Queen, and has 
long conferences with her. When this news arrived at Paris) the Palais Royal was in 
a flame, the coffee-houfes, pamphlet-fhops, corridorcs, and gardens were crouded.— 
alarm and apprehenfion fat in every eye,-—the reports that were circulated eagerly, 
tending to (liew the violent intentions ot the court, as if it were bent on the utter extir- 
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pation of the French nation, except the party of the Queen, are perfeftly incredible for 
their grofs abfurdity: yet nothing was fo glaringly ri'iiculous, but the mob fwallowed it 
with undiferiminating faith. It was, however, curious to remark, among perfons of 
another deferijuion (for I was in feveral parties after the news arrived), tiiat the balance 
of opinions was clearly that the National AlTembly, as it called itfeli, had gone too far 
—had been too jirecipitatc—and too violent—had taken fteps that the mafs of the people 
would-not lupport. From which we may conclude, that if the court, having feen the 
tendency of their late proceedings, (hall purfue a firm and politic plan, the popular caufe 
will have little to boalh 

The 21 ll. It is iinpoflible to have any other employment at fo critical a moment, than 
going from houfe to houfe demanding news; and remarking the opinions and ideas 
molt current. The prefent moment is, of all others, perhaps that which is mofl: preg¬ 
nant with the future deftiny of France. The ftep the Commons have taken of declar¬ 
ing thethfelves the National Affembly, independent of the other orders, and of the King 
himfelf, precluding a dilTolution, is in fad an affumption of ail the authority in the king¬ 
dom. 1‘hey have at one ftroke converted themfclvcs into the long parliament of 
Charles I. It needs not the affiltance of much penetration to fee that if fuch a preten- 
fion and declaration be not done away. King, Lords, and Clergy are deprived of their 
ihares in the legillature of France. So bold, and apparently del'perate a ftep, equally 
deftrudive to the royal authority, the parliaments, and the army, and to every intereft 
in the realm, can never be allowed. If it be not oppofed, all other powers will lie in 
ruins around that of the Commons. With what anxious expedation muft one there¬ 
fore wait to fee if the crown will exert itfelf firmly on the occafion, with fuch an atten¬ 
tion to an improved fyftem of liberty, as is abfolutely ncceffary to the moment! All 
things confidered, that is, the charaders of thofe who are in poffeflion of power, no 
well digefted fyftem and fteady execution are to be looked for. In the evening to the 
play; Madame Roequere performed the Queen in Hamlet; it may eafily be fuppofed 
how that play of Shakefpeare is cut in pieces. It has however effed by her admirable 
ading. 

The 22d. To Verfailles at fix in the morning, to be ready for the feance royale. 
Breakfafting with the Due de Liancourt, we found that the King had put olF going to 
the ftates till to-morrow morning. ^A committee of council was held laft night, which 
fat till midnight, at which were prefent Monfieur and the Count d*Artois for the firft 
time; an event confidered as extraordinary, and attributed to the influence of the 
Queen. The Count d'Artois, the determined enemy of Monf. Necker’s plans, oppofed 
his fyftem, and prevailed to have the feance put ofi" to give time for a council in the 
King’s prefence to-day. From the chateau we went to find out the deputies; reports 
were various where they were aflembling. To the Recolets^ where they had been, but 
finding it incommodious, they wept to the church of St. Louis, whither we followed 
them, and were in time to fee M. Bailly take the chair, and read the King’s letter, 
putting off the feance till to-morrow. The fpcdacle of this meeting was Angular,—the 
crowd that attended in and around was great—and the anxiety and fufpenfe in every 
eye, with the variety of expreffion that flowed from diflerent views and different charac¬ 
ters, gave to the countenances of all the world an irapreflion 1 had never witneffed 
before. The only bufinejTs of importance tranfaded, but which lafted till three o’clock, 
was receiving the oaths and fignatures of fome deputies, who had not taken them at the 
Jeu dc paume ; and the union of three Bifliops and one hundred and fifty of the De¬ 
puties of the Clergy, who came to verify their powers, and were received by fuch ap- 
plaufe; with fuch clapping and fhouting from all prefent, that the church refounded. 
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Apparently the inhabitants of Vcrfailles, which having a population of fixty thoufand 
people can afford a pretty numerous mob, ai'e to the lafl; perfon in the interoft of the 
Commons; remarkable, as this town is abfolutcly fed by the palace; and if the caufe 
of the Court be not popular here, it is eafy to fuppofe what it muft be in all the reft of 
the kingdom. Dine with the Due de Liancourt, in the palace, a large party of Nobility 
and Deputies of the Commons, the Due d’Orlcans amongft them; the Bifi^p ot 
Rodez, Abbe Syeyes, and Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne. This was one of the moft 
ftriking inftances of the impreffion made on men of different ranks by great events. In 
the ftreets, 'and in the church of St. Louis, fuch anxiety was in every face, that the 
importance of the moment was written in the phyfiognomy; and all the common forms 
and falutations of habitual civility loft in attention: but amongft a clafs.fo much higher 
as thofe I dined with, I was ftruck with the difference. There were not, in tliirty per- 
fons, five in whole countenances you could guefs that any extraordinary event was going 
forward : more of the converfation was indifferent than I fhould have expeflied. Had 
it all been fo, there would have been no room for wonder; but obfervations were made 
of the greateft freedom, and fo received as to mark that there was not the lead impra- 
priety in making them. In fuch a cafe, would not one have expected more energy of 
feeling and expreffion, and more attention in converfation to the crifis that muft in its 
nature fill every bofom ? Yet they ate, and drank, and fat, and walked, loitered, and 
fmirked and fmiled, and chatted with that eafy indifference, that made me flare at their 
infipidity. Perhaps there is a certain nonchalence that is natural to people of falhion 
from long habit, and which marks them from the vulgar, who have a thoufand afperities 
in the expreffion of their feelings, that cannot be found on the polifhed furface of thofe 
whofe manners are fmoothed by fociety, not worn by attrition. Such an obfervation 
would therefore in all common cafes be unjuft; but I confefs the prefent moment, 
which is beyond all queftion the moft critical that France has feen from the foundation 
of the monarchy, fince the council was affembled that muft finally determine the King’s 
conduft, was fuch as might have accounted for a behaviour totally difierent. The pre¬ 
fence of the Due d’Orleans might do a little, but not much ; his manner might do 
more; for it was not without fome difguft, that I obferved him.feveral times playing off 
that fmall fort of wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, I fuppofe, is a part or his 
charafter, or it would hot have appeared to-day. From his manner, he feemed not at all 
difpleafed. The Abbe Syeyes has a remarkable phyfiogmony, a quick rolling eye; 
penetrating the ideas of other people, but fo cautioufly referved as to guard his own. 
There is as much charafter in his air and manner as there is vacuity of it in the coun¬ 
tenance of Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phyfiognomy, however, is far from doing 
him juftice, for he has undoubted talents.. It feeras agreed, that if in the council the 
Count d’Artois carries his point, Monf. Necker, the Count de Montmorin, and Monf. 
de St. Prieft will refign ; in which cafe Monf. Necker’s return to power, and in triumph, 
will inevitably happen. Such a turn, however, muft depend on events.——Evening.— 
The plan of the Count d’Artois accepted ; the King will declare it in his fpecch to¬ 
morrow. Monf. Necker demanded to refign, but was refufed by the King. All is 
now anxiety to know what the plan is. 

The 23d. The important day is over: in the morning Verfailles feemed filled with 
troops: the ftreets about ten o’clock, were lined with the French guards, and fome Swifs 
regiments, &c.; the hall of the ftates was furrounded, and centincls fixed in all the 
paffages, and at the doors; and none but deputies admitted. This military prepara¬ 
tion was ill judged, for it feemed adnutting the impropriety and unpopularity of the 
intended meafure, and the expeftation, perhaps fear, of popular commotions. They 
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pronounced, before the King left the chateau, that his plan was adverfe to the people, 
from the military parade with which it was ufliered in. The contrary, however, proved 
to be the fa£t; the propofitions are known to all the world: the plan was a good one; 
much was granted to the people in great and effential points; and as it was granted be¬ 
fore they had provided for thofe public neceffities of finance, which occafioned the ftates 
being called together ; and confequently left them at full power in future to procure for 
the pitople all that opportunity might prefent, they apparently ought to accept them, 
provided fome fecurity be given for the future meetings of the ftates, without which all 
the reft would be infecure j but as a little negotiation may eafily fecure this, I appre¬ 
hend the deputies will accept them conditionally: the ufe of foldiers, and fome impru- 
dcncies in the maniu;r of forcing the King’s fyftem, relative to the interior conftilution, 
and affembling'of the deputies, as well as the ill-blood which had had time to brood for 
thice days paft in their minds, prevented the commons from receiving the King with any 
expreffions of applaufe ; the clergy, and fome of the nobility, cried “ vive le Roi!” 
but treble the number of mouths being filent, took ofi’ all efi'eft. It feenis they had 
previoufly determined to fubmit not to violence : when the King was gone, and the 
clergy and nobility retired, the Marquis de Bri'zc waiting a moment to fee if they 
meant to obey the King’s exprefs orders, to retire alfo to another chamber prepared I’or 
them, and perceiving that no one moved, addrefl'ed them—“ Meflieurs, vous connoiffi-jj 
les intentions du Roi.” A dead filcnce enfued ; and then it was that fuperior talents 
bore the fway, that overpow'ers in critical moments all other confiderations. I'he eyes 
of the whole aflembly were turned on the Count de Mirabeau, whoinftantly replied to 
the Marquis de Bre'ze—“ Oui, Monfieur, nous avons entendre les intentions qu’on a 
fuggerces au Roi, & vous qui ne fauricz etre fon organe aupres des etats generaux, 
vous qui n’avt'z id ni place, ni voix, ni droit de parler, vous n’etes pas fait pour nous 
rapeller fon difeours. Cependant pour eviter toute equivoque, & tout delai, je vous 
declare que fi I’on vous a charge de nous fairc fortir d’ici, vous devez deinander dcs 
ordres pour employer la force, car nous ne quitterons nos places que par la puiftance do 
la baionettc.”—On which there was a general cry of—“ Tel eft le vmu dcrAflemble'-.” 
They then immediately pafled a confirmation of their preceding arrets ; and, on tho 
motion of the Count de Mirabeau, a declaration that their perfons, individually and 
colledively, were facred ; and that all who made any attempts againft them Ihould be 
deemed infamous traitors to their country. 

The 34th. The ferment at Paris is beyond conception; ten thoufand people have 
been all this day in the Palais Royal; a full detail of yefterday’s proceedings was 
brought this morning, and read by many apparent leaders of little parties, with com¬ 
ments to the people. To my furprife, the King’s propofitions arc received with uni- 
verfal difguft. He faid nothing explicit on the periodical meeting of the ftates; he de¬ 
clared all the old feudal rights to be retained as property. Thefe, and the change in 
the balance of reprefentation in the provincial affemblies, are the articles that give the 
greateft offence. But, inftead of looking to, or hoping for further conceffions on theft; 
points, in order to make them more conlbnant to the general wiflies, the people feem, 
with a fort of phrenzy, to rejeft all idea of compromife, and to infift on the necelfity of 
the orders uniting, that full power may confequently refide in the commons, to effeft 
what they call the regeneration of the kingdom; a favourite term, to which they affix 
no precife idea, but add the indefinite explanation of the general reform of ail abufes. 
They are alfo full of fufpicions at M. Necker’s offering to refign, to which circumftance 
they feem to look more than to much more effential points. It is plain to me, from 
many converfations and harangues I have been witnefs to, that the conftant meetings at 
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the Palais Royal, which are carried to a degree of licentioufnefs and fury of liberty, that 
is fcarcely credible, united with the innumerable inflammatory publications that have 
been hourly appearing fmee the aflembly of the ftates, have fo heated the people’s ex- 
peftations, and given them the idea of fuch total changes, that nothing the King or 
court could do would now fatisfy them; confequently it would be idlencfs itfelf to 
make conceflions that are not ftcadily adhered to, not only to be obferved by the King, 
but to be enforced on the people, and good order at the fame time reftored. Buf the 
ftumbliiig-block to this and every plan that can be devifed, as the people know and de¬ 
clare in every corner, is the fituation of the finances, which cannot polTibly be reftored 
but by liberal grants of the ftates on the one hand, or by a bankruptcy on the other. It 
is well known, that this point has b- en warmly debated in the council: Monf. Neckcr 
has-proved to them, that a bankruptcy is inevitable, if they break with the ftates Defore 
the finances are reftored ; and the dread and terror of taking fucii a ftep, which no mi- 
niftcr would at prefent dare to venture on, has been the great difficulty that oppofed 
itfelf to the projefts of the Oueen and the Count d’Artois. The mcafuro they have 
taken is a middle one, from which they hope to gain a party among the people, and 
render the deputies unpopular enough to get rid of them; an expectation, however, 
in w’hich they will infallibly be miflaken. If, on the fide of the people it be urged, that 
the vices of the old government make a new fyftem neceffary, and that it can only be by 
the finnell meafures that the people can bo put in poflellion of the bleflings of a free 
government; it is to be replied, on the other hand, that the perfonal character of the 
King is a juft foundation for relying that no meafures of adiial violence can be ferioufly 
feared : that the ftate of the finances, under any poflible regimen, whether of faith or 
bankruptcy, mu ft fecure their cxiftence, at leaft for rime fufficient to fecurc by negoti¬ 
ation, what may be hazarded by violence; that by driving things to extremities, they 
rifque an union between all the other orders of the ftate, with the parliaments, army, 
and a great body even of the people, who muft difapprove of all extremities; and when 
to this is added the poflibility of involving the kingdom in a civil war, now fo familiarly 
talked of, that it is upon the lips of all the world, we muft confefs, that the commons, 
if-they tteadily refufe what is now held out to them, put immenfe and certain benefits to 
the chance of fortune, to that hazard which may make poftcrity curfe, inltead of blefs, 
their memories as real'patriots, who had nothing in view but the happinefs of their 
country. Such an inceflant buz of politics has been in my cars for fome days paft, that 
1 went to night to the Italian opera, for relaxation. Nothing could be better calcu¬ 
lated for that efte£t, than the piece performed, “La Villanella Rapita,” by Bianchi, a 
delicious compofitiun. Can it be believed, that this people, who lb lately valued no¬ 
thing at an opera but the dances, and could hear nothing but a fquall—now attend with 
feeling to Italian melodies, applaud with tafte and rapture, and this without the mere¬ 
tricious aid of a Angle dance ! The mufic of this piece is charming, elegantly playful, 
airy, and pleafing, with a duet, between Signora Mandini, and Viganoni, of the firft 
luftre. The former is a moft fafeinating finger—her voice nothing, but her grace, ex- 
prefllon, foul, all ftrung to exquifite fenfibility. 

The 25th. The criticifms that are made on Monf. Neckcr’s condufl:, even by his 
friends, if above the level of the people, are fevere. It is pofitively alfcrted, that Abbe 
Syeyes, Meffrs. Mounier, Chapellier, Bernave, Target, Touratte, Rabaud, and other 
leaders, were almofton their knees to him, to iufift peremptorily on his refignation being 
accepted, as they were well convinced that his retreat would throw the ^Queen’s party 
into infinitely greater difficulties and embarralTment than any other circumltance. But 
his vanity prevailed over all their efforts to liften to the infidious pcrfuafions of the 
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Queen, who f|)oke to him intheftylebf afking it asa requefl-, that he would keep the 
crown on the King’s head ; at the fame time that he yielded to do it,.contrary to the in- 
terefl of the friends of liberty, he feemed fo pleafed with the huzzas of the mob of Ver- 
failles, that it did much mifehief. The minifters never go to and from the King’s apart¬ 
ment on foot, acrofs the court, which Monf. Necker took this opportunity of doing, 
though he himfelf had not done it in quiet times, in order to court the flattery of being 
called the father of the people, and moving with an immenfe and fhouting multitude at 
his heels. Nearly at the time that the Queen, in an audience almoft' private, fpoke as 
above to M. Necker, Ihe received the deputation from the nobility, with the Dauphin 
in her hand, whom flie prefented to them, claiming of their honour, the protefUon of 
her fon’s rights ; clearly implying, that if the ftep the King had taken was not fleadily 
purfued, the mbnarchy would be loft, and the nobility funk. While M. Necker’s mob 
was heard through every apartment of the chateau, the King pafled in his coach to Marly, 
through a dead and mournful filence—and that juft after having given to his people, 
and the caufe of liberty, more perhaps than ever any monarch "had done before. Of 
fuch materials arc all mobs made—fo impolTible is it to fatisfy in moments like thefc, 
when the heated imagination drefles every vifionary projeft of the brain in the bewitch¬ 
ing colours of liberty. I feel great anxiety to know what will be the refult of the de¬ 
liberations of the commons, after their firft protefts are over, againft the military vio¬ 
lence which was fo unjuftifiably and injudicioufly ufed. Had the King’s propofition 
come after the fupplies were granted, and on any inferior queftion, it would be quite 
another affair; but to offer this before one (hilling is granted, or a ftep taken, makes all 

the difference imaginable.-Evening.—The condud of the court is inexplicable, and 

without a plan; while the late ftep was taken, to fecure the orders fitting feparate, a 
great body of the clergy had been permitted to go to the commons, and the Due d’Or- 
leans, at the head of forty-feven of the nobility, has done the fame: and, what is equally 
a proof of the unfteadinefs of the court, the commons are in the common hall of the 
ftates, contrary to the exprefs command of the King. The fad is, the fcance royale 
was repugnant to the perlbnal feelings of the King, and he was brought to it by the 
council with much difficulty; and when it afterwards became neceffary, as it did every 
hour, to give new and effedive orders to fupport the fyftem then laid down, it was re- 
quifite to have a new battle for every point; and thus the feheme was only opened, and 
not perfifted in;—this is the report, and apparently authentic ; it is eafy to fee, that that 
Ilep had better, on a ihouland reafons, not have been taken at all, for all vigour and 
effed of government will be loft, and the people be more afluming than ever. Yefter- 
day, at Verfaillcs, the mob was violent—they infulted, and even attacked all the clergy 
and nobility that are known to be ftrenuous for preferving the reparation of orders. 
The Bifliop of Beauvais had a ftone on his head, that almoft ftruck him down *. The 
Archbilhop of Paris had all his windows broken, and forced to move his lodgings; and 
the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld hifled and hooted. The confufion is fo great, that 
the court have only the troops to depend on; and it is now faid confidently, that if an 
order be given to the French guards to fire on the people, they will refufe obedience; 
this aftoniflies all, except thofe who know how they have been difgufted by the treat¬ 
ment, conduft, and manoeuvres of the Due de Chatelet, their colonel; fo wretchedly 
have the affairs of the court, in every particular,- been managed j fo miferable its choice 

• If they had treated him more fcverely, he would not liave been an objedl of much pity. At a meet- 

• where common farmers were^ admitted to dine'with peo- 
iei of fitting down in fuch company. 
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of the men in ofHces, even fuch as are the nioft intimately connefted with its fafety, 
and even exiftence. What a leffon to princes, how they allow intriguing courtiers, wo¬ 
men, and fools, to interfere, or affurae the power that can be lodged, with lafety, only 
in the hands of ability and experience! It is aflcrted exprefsly, that thefe mobs have been 
excited andinftigated by the leaders of the commons, and fome of them paid by the Due 
d’Orleans. The diftradlion of the miniftry is extreme.—At night to the theatre Fran¬ 
cois ; the Earl of Effex, and the Maifon de Moliere., 

The 26th. Every hour that pafles here feems to give the people frefh fpirit: the 
meetings at the Palais Royal are more numerous, more violent, and more afiured; 
and in the alTembly of elcdors, at Paris, for fending a deputation to the National 
Aflembly, the language that was talked, by all ranks of people,^ was nothing 
lefs than a revolution in the government, and the eftabliHiment of a Iree conftitution : 
what they mean by a free conflitution is eafily underftood—a republic ; for the doc¬ 
trine of the times runs every day more and more to that point; yet they profefs, that 
the kingdom ought toW a monarchy too; or, at lead, that there ought to be a king. 
In the Itreets one is dunned by the hawkers of feditious pamphlets, and deferiptions of 
pretended events, that all tend to keep the people equally ignorant and alarmed. The 
llipinenefs, and even ftupidity of the court, is without example: the moment demands 
the greatefl decifidn—and yellerday, while it was adually a queftion, whether he fliouki 
be a Doge of Venice, or a King of France, the King went a hunting ! The fpeftacle of 
the Palais Royal prefented this night, till eleven o’clock, and, as we afterwards heard, 
almoft till morning, is curious. The croud was prodigious, and fire-works of all forts 
were played off", and all the building was illuminated : thefe were faid to be rejoicings 
on account of the Due d’Orleans and the nobility joining the commons ; but united 
with the cxceffivc freedom, and even licentioufnefs of the orators, who harangue the 
people ; with the general movement which before was threatening, all this buitle and 
noife, which will not leave them a moment tranquil, has a prodigious effed in preparing 
them for whatever purpofes the leaders of the commons (hall have in view; confequently 
they are grofsly and diametrically oppofite to the interelts of the court;—but all thele 
are blind and infatuated. It is now underftood by every body, that the King’s officers, 
in the fcance royale, are out of the queftion. The moment the commons found a re¬ 
laxation, even in the tfitling point of aifembling in the great hall, they difregarded all the 
reft, and confidered the whole as null, and not to be taken notice of, unlel’s enforced in 
a manner of which there were no figns. They lay it down for a maxim, that they have 
a right to a great deal more than what the King touched on, but that they will accept 
of n«thing as the conceflion of power ; they will affume and fecure all to themfelvcs, 
as matters of right. Many perions I talk with, feem to think there is nothing extraor¬ 
dinary in this,—but it appears, that fuch pretenfions are equally dangerous and inad- 
miflible, and lead dirctHy to a civil war, which would be the height of madnefs and 
folly, when public liberty might certainly be fecured, Mthout any fuch extremity. If 
the commons are to affume every thing as their right, what power is there in the ftate, 
Ihort of arms, to prevent them from aifuming what is not their right ? They inftigate 
the people to the moft extenfive expeftations, and if they be not gratified, all mult be 
confufion; and even the King himfelf, eafy and lethargic as he is, and indilfcrent to 
power, will by and by be ferioully alarmed, and ready to liften to^icafures, to which he 
will not at prefeftt give a moment’s attention. All this feems to point ftrongly to great 
confufion, and even civil commotions ; and to make it apparent, that to have accepted 
the King’s offers, and made them the foundation of future ncgociation, would have been 
the wUeft condud—and with that idea 1 lhall leave Paris. 
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The 27th. The whole bufmefs now fccms over, and the revoluilon complete. The 
King has been frightened by the mobs into overturning his own aft of the fcance royale, 
by writing to the prcfidents of the orders of the nobility and clergy, requiring them to 
join the commons,—in dired contradiction to what he had ordained before. It was 
reprcf.nted to him, tliat the want of bread was fo great in every part of the kingdom, 
that there was no extremity to which the people mi;:htnot be driven: that thiy were 
n-^arly ftarviiig, and confcquently rcatly to lilten to any fuggellions, and on the qui 
vive ibr all forts of mifehief; that Paris and Vcrfailles would inevitably be burnt; and 
in a word, that all forts of mifery and confufion would follow his adherence to the fyf- 
tvtn announced in the feance royale. His apprehenfions got tiie better of the party 
who had for fome days guided him; and h.; w'as thus induced to take this ftep, which 
is of fuch importance, that he will never more know where to (lop, or what to re- 
fufe; or rather he will find, that in the future arrangement ol the ki -.gdom, his fitua- 
tion will be very nearly that of Charles I. a fpcckator, without powder, of the effective 
refolutions of a long parliament. The joy this ffep occafioned was infinite ; the whole 
aflembly, uniting with the people, hurried to the chateau. Vive le Roy might have 
been heard at Marly : the King and Queen appeared in the balcony, and were received 
with the loudell fhouts of applaufe; the leaders, who governed thefe motions, knew 
the value of the conceflion much better than thole who made it. *1 have to-day had 
convcrlation with many perfons on this bufinefs; and to my amazement, there is an 
idea, and even among many of the nobility, that this union of the orders is only for 
the verification of their powers, and for making the conflitution, which is a new term 
they have adopted ; and which they ufe as if a conflitution were a pudding to be made 
by a receipt. In vain I have alked, where is the power that can feparate them here¬ 
after, if the commons iiifift on remaining together, which may be fuppofed, as fuch 
an arrangement will leave all the power in their hands ? And in vain I appeal to the 
evidence of the pamphlets written by the leaders of that aflembly, in which they hold 
the Englifh conflitution cheap, bccaufe the people have not power enough, on account 
of that of the Crown and the Houfe of Lords. The event now appears fo clear, as 
not to be difficult to predid : all real power will be henceforward in the commons ; 
having fo much inflamed the people in the exercife of if, they will find thcmfcives un¬ 
able to ufe it temperately; the court camtot fit to have their hands tied behind them; 
the clergy, nobility, parliaments, and army, will, when they find themfelves in danger 
of annihilation, unite in their mutual defence; but as fuch an union will demand time, 
they will find the people armed, and a bloody civil war mull be the refult, I have more 
than once declared this as my opinion, but do not find that others unite in it *. 4t all 
events, however, the tide now runs fo flrongly in favour of the people, and the condu£t 
of the court fo weak, divided, and blind, that little can happen that will not clearly be 
dated from the prefent moment. Vigour and abilities would have turned every thing 
on the fide of the court; for the great mafs of nobility in the kingdom, the higher 
clergy, the parliaments, and the army, were with the crown ; but this defertion of the 
conducl which was neceflary to fecurc its power, at a moment fo critical, mufl lead to 


^ I may remark ai prefent, long after this was written, that, although I was totally miflaken in my 
prev!I£Vion, yet, on a revifion, 1 think I had a reafonable ground for it, and that the common courfu i,f 
■events would have prodiicecffueh a civil war, to which every ihlwg t<’ndcd,from the moment the Commons 
rcjcAcd the King’s propolii ions of the fcanre royale, which I now think, more than ever, they ought, wiili 
qualiticatious, to have accepted. The events that followed were as little to be thoughts of as of myfelf 
^ .fg.* ^dc King of France. 
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all forts of pretenfions. At night the fire-wOrks, and illuminations, and mob, and 
noife, at the Palais Royal increafed; the expence muft be enormous; and yet nobody 
knows with certainty whence it arifes: lliops there are, however, that for 12 fous, give 
as many fquibs and ferpents as would coft five livres. There is no doubt of its being 
the Due d’Orleans’ money: the people are thus kept in a continual ferment, are for 
ever afiembled, and ready to be in the laft degree of commotion whenever called on 
by the men they have confidence in. ,Lately a company of Swifs would have cruflied 
all this i a regiment would do it now if led with firmnefs; but, let it laft a fortnight 
longer, and an army will be requifite.—At the play, Mademoifellc Conta, in the 
Mifanthrope of Molicre, charmed me. She is truly a great aclrcfs; eafe, grace, per- 
fon, beauty, wit, and foul. Mola did the Mifanthrope admirably. I will not take 
leave of the theatre Francois without once more giving it the preference to all I have ever 
feen. 

I fhall leave Paris truly rejoiced that the reprefentatives of the people have it undoubt¬ 
edly in their power fo to improve the conftitution of their country, as. to render all 
great abufes in future, if not impoflible, at leaft exceedingly difficult, and confiquently 
will eftablifh to all ufcful purpofes, an undoubted political liberty; and if they eftedt 
this, it cannot be doubted but that they will have a thoufand opportunities to fccure 
to their fellow-fubje&s the invaluable blefling of civil liberty alfo. The ftate of the 
finances is fuch, that the government may eafily be kept virtually dependant on the 
ftates, and their periodical exiftence abfoiutely fecured. Such benefits w'ill confer hap- 
pinefs on twenty-five millions of people; a noble and animating idea, that ought to fill 
the mind of every citizen of the world, whatever be his country, religion, or purfuit. 
I will not allow myfelf to believe for a moment, that the reprefentatives of the people 
can ever fo far forget their duty to the French nation, to humanity, and their own 
fame, as to fufier any inordinate and impradicable views,—-any vifionary or theoretic 
fyftems,—any frivolous ideas of fpeculative perfeflion; much lefs any ambitious private 
views, to impede their progrefs, or turn afide their exertions, from that fecurity which 
is in their hands, to place on the chance and hazard of public commotion and civil war, 
the invaluable blefiings which are certainly in their power. I will not conceive it pof- 
fible, that men, who have eternal fame within their grafp, will place the rich inheritance 
on the call of a die, and lofing the venture, be damned among the worft and moft pro¬ 
fligate adventurers that ever difgraced humanity.—The Due de Liancourt having made 
an immenfe collection of pamphlets, buying every thing that has a relation to the 
prefent period} and among the reft, the cahiers of all the diftriCls and towns of 
France of the three orders; it was a great objeCf with me to read thefe, as I was fure 
of finding in them a reprefentation of the grievances of the three orders, and an expla¬ 
nation of the improvements wifhed for in the government and adminiftration; thefe 
cahiers being mftruCtions given to their depum, I have now gone through them 
all, with a pen in hand, to make extracts, and fhall therefore leave Paris to¬ 
morrow. 

The 28th. Having provided myfelf a light French cabriolet for one horfe, or gig 
Anglois, and a horm, I left Paris, taking leave of my excellent friend Monfieur La- 
zowfld, whofe anxiety for the fate of his country made me refped his charader as much 
as I had reafon to love it for the thoufand attentions I was in the daily habit of receiv¬ 
ing from him. My kind proteCtreis, the Duchefs d’Eftiflac, had the goodnefs to 
make me promife, that I would return agtun to her hofpitable hotel, when 1 had finiih- 
ed the journey I was about to undertake. Of the place 1 dined at on my road to 
Nangis, I fotiget the name, but it is a poit-houfe on the left, at a fmall diftauce out of 
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the road. It afforded me a bad room, bare walls, cold raw weather, and no fire; for, 
when lighted, it fmoked too much to be borne;—I was thoroughly out of humour; 

I had paffed fometime at Paris amidft the fire, energy, and animation of a great revo¬ 
lution. And for thofe moments not filled by political events, I had enjoyed the re- 
fources of liberal and inftrucling converfation ; the amufements of the firlt theatre in 
the world, and the fafeinating accents of Mandini, had by turns folaced and charmed 
the fleeting moments : the change to inns, and thofe French inns; the ignorance in all 
perfons of thofe events that were now pafling, and which fo intimately concerned 
them ; the deteftable circumftance of having no ncwfpapers, with a prefs much freer 
than the Englifh, altogether formed fuch a contrail, that ray heart funk with depref- 
fion. At Guignes, an itinerant dancing-raafter was fiddling to fome children of tradef- 
men; to relieve my fadnefs, 1 became a fpeclator of their innocent pleafures, and, 
with great magnificence, I gave four 1 2f. pieces for a cake for the children, which 
made Aem dance with frelh animation; but my hoft, the poft-mafter, who is a furly 
pickpocket, thought that if I was fo rich, he ought alfo to receive the benefit, and made 
me pay 9 livres i of. for a miferable tough chicken, a cutlet, a fallad, and a bottle of 
forry wine. Such a dirty, pilfering dilpofition, did not tend to bring me into better 
humour.—-30 miles. 

The 29th. To Nangis, the chateau of which belongs to the Marquis de Guerchy, 
who laft year at Caen had kindly made me promife to fpend a few days here. A houfe 
almoft full of company, and fome of them agreeable, with the eagernefs of Monfieur 
de Guerchy for farming, and the amiable naivete of the Marchionefs, whether in life, 
politics, or a farm, were well calculated to bring me into tune again. But I found 
myfelf in a circle of politicians, with whom I could agree in hardly any other particu¬ 
lar, except the general one of cordially wifhing that France might ellablilh an indeftrudl- 
ible fyftem of liberty; but for the means of doing it, we were far as the poles afunder. 
The chaplain of Monfieur de Guerchy’s regiment, who has a cure here, and whom 

, I had knowm at Caen, Monfieur I’Abbe de-, was particularly ftrenuous for what 

is called the regeneration of the kingdom, by which it is impoffible, from the explana¬ 
tion, to underftand any thing more than a theoretic perfeftion of government; quef- 
lionablc in its origin, hazardous in its progrefs, and vifionary in its end; but always 
pvefenting itfclf under a moft fufpicious appearance to me, becaufe all its advocates, 
from the pamplcts of the leaders in the National Afferably, to the gentlemen who make 
its panegyric at prefent, afFcdl to hold the conftitution of England cheap in refpeft of 
liberty : and as that is unqueftionably, and by their own admiffion, the beft the.world 
ever faw, they profefs to appeal from praftice to theory, which, in the arrangement of 
a queflion of fcience, might be admitted, though with caution; but, in eftablifhing the 
complex intereft of a great kingdom, in fecuring freedom to twenty-five millions of 
people, feenis to me the very acme of imprudence, the very quintelTence of infanity. 
My argument was an appeal to the Englifli conftitution j take it at once, which is the. 
bufmefs of a fmgle vote; by your polTclfion of a real and equal reprefentation of the 
people, you have freed if froiri its only great objeflion; in the remaining'circumftances, 
which are but of frnall importance, improve it—but improve it cautioufly ; for furely 
that ought to be touched with caution, which has given, from the moment of its 
eftabliftiment, felicity to a great nation; which has given greatnefs to a people defigned 
by nature to be little; and, from being the humble copiers of every neighbour, has 
rendered them, in a fmgle century, rivals of the moft fuccefsful nations in/thofe deco¬ 
rative arts that embellilh human life} and the mailers of the world in all thofe that 
contribute to its convenience. I was commended for my attachment to what 1 tiiought 
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was liberty; but anfwered, that the King of France mull have no veto on the will of 
the nation; and that the army muft be in the hands of the provinces, with an hundred 
ideas equally irapradicable and prepofterous. Yet thefe are the fentiments which the 
court has done all in its power to fpread through the kingdom; for will pofterity be¬ 
lieve, that while the prefs has fwarmed with inflammatory produQ:ions, that tend to 
prove the bleflings of theoretical confufion, and fpeculative licentioufnefs, not one 
writer of talents lias been employed to refute and confound the falhionable doftrines, 
nor the leaft care taken to difleminate works of another complexion ? By the way, 
when the court found that the ftates could not be aflembled on the old plan, and that 
great innovations muft accordingly be made, they ought to have taken the conftitution 
of England for their model; in the mode of aflembling, they Ihould have thrown the 
Clergy and Nobles into one chamber, with a throne for the King, when prefent. The 
Commons (hould have aflembled in another, and each chamber,- as in England, fliould 
have verified its powers to itfelf only. And when the King held a feance royale, the 
Commons fliould have been fent for to the bar of the Lords, where feats Ihould have 
been provided; and the King, in the edifl: that conftituted the ftates, fliould have copied 
from England enough of the rules and orders of proceeding to prevent thofe prelimi¬ 
nary difeuflions, which in France loft two months, and gave time for heated imagina¬ 
tions to work upon the people too much. By taking fuch fteps, fecurity would have 
been had, that if changes or events unforefeen arofe, they would at leaft be met with 
in no fuch dangerous channel as another form and order of arrangement would permit. 
-—— ■15 miles. 

The 30th. My friend's chateau is a confiderable one, and much better built than 
was common in England in the fame period, two hundred years ago ; I believe, how¬ 
ever, that this fuperiority was univerfal in France, in all the arts. They were, I appre¬ 
hend, in the reign of Henry IV. far beyond us -in towns, houfes, ftrects, roads, and, in 
Ihort, in every thing. We havcfince, thanks to liberty, contrived to turn the tables on 
them. Like all the chateaus I have feen in France, it ftands clofe to the town, indeed 
joining the end of it; but the back front, by means of feme very judicious plantations, 
has entirely the air of the country, without the fight of any buildings. I’hcrc the 
prefent Marquis has formed an Englifli lawn, with ibme agreeable winding walks of 
gravel, and other decorations, to fkirt it. In this lawn they are making hay, and I 
have had the Marquis, Monf. I’Abbc, and fonie others on, the ftack to fliew them how 
to make and tread it: fuch hot politicians !—it is well they did not fet the ftack on fire. 
Nangis is near enough to Paris for the people to be politicians; the perruquier that 
dreffed me this morning tells me, that every body is determined to pay no taxes, fliould 
the National AlTembly fo ordain.—But the foldieVs will have fomething to fay.—No, 
Sir, never:—be alTured as we are, that the French foldiers will never fire on the peo¬ 
ple : but, if they (hould, it is better to be (hot than ftarved. He gave me a frightful 
account of the mifery of the people; whole families in the utmoft diftrefs; thofe that 
work have a pay infufficient to feed them—and many that find it difficult to get work 
at all. I enquired of Monf. de Guerchy concerning this, and found it true. By order 
of the magiftrates, no perfon is allowed to buy more than two buftiels of wheat at a 
market, to prevent monopolizing. It is clear to common fenfe, that all fuch regula¬ 
tions have a dire£l tendency to increafe the evil, but it is in vain to roafon with people 
whofe ideas are immoveably fixed. Being here on a market:day, I’attended, and faw 
the wheat fold out under this regulation, with a party of dragoons drawn up b-f. re 
the market-crofs to prevent violence. The people quarrel with the bakers, aflerting 
the prices they demand for bread are beyond the proportion of wheat, and proceeding 
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from words to fcuffling, raife a riot, and then run away with bread and wheat for 
nothing: this has happened at Nangis, and many other markets; the conlequence was, 
that neither farmers nor bakers would fupply them till they were in danger of ftarving, 
and prices under fuch circumftances, muft necefiarily rife enormoully, which aggra¬ 
vated the mifehief, till troops became really neceffary to give fecurity to thofe who fup- 
plied the markets. I have been fifting Madame dc Guerchy on the expences of living; 
our friend Monf. L’ Abbe joined the converfation, and I colicft from it, that to live in a 
chateau like this, with fix men-fervants, five maids, eight borfes, a garden, and a regu¬ 
lar tal)le, with company, but never to go to Paris, might be done for looo louis a year. 
It would in England coft aoco; the mode of living (not the price of things) is there¬ 
fore cent, per chnt. different. There are gentlemen (nobleffe) who live in this country 
on 6 or 8000 livres, (262I. to 350I.), that keep two men, two maids, three horfes, and 
a cabriolet; there are the fame in England, but they are fools. Among the neighbours 
who vifited Nangis was Monf. Trudaine de Montigny, with his new and pretty wife, to 
return the firft vifit of ceremony: he has a fine chateau at Montigny, and an ellate of 
4000 louis a year. This lady was Mademoifelle de Cour Breton, niece to Madame 
Calonne; (he was to have been married to the fon of Monf. Lamoignon, but much 
againfl her inclinations; finding that common refufals had no avail, fhe determined on 
a very uncommon one, which was to go to church, in obedience to her father’s orders, 
but to give a folemn no inftead of a yea. She was afterwards at Dijon, and never 
ftirred but fhe was received with huzzas and acclamations by the people for refufiug to 
be allied with la Cour Pleniere; and her firmnefs was every where fpoken of much to 
her advantage. Monf. la Luzerne, nephew to the French ambaffador at London, was 
diere, and who informed me, that he had learned to box of Mendoza. No one can 
fay that he has travelled without making acquifitions. Has the Due d'Orleans alfo 
learned to box ? 1 he news from Paris is bad: the commotions increafe greatly; and 
fuch an alarm has fpread, that the Queen has called the Marechal de Broglio to the 
King’s clofet; he has had feveral conferences: the report is, that an army will be col- 
le£led under him. It may be now neceffary; but woeful management to have made 
it fo. 

July 2. To Meux. Monf. de Guerchy was fo kind as to accompany me to Colu- 
miers; 1 had a letter to Monf. Anvec Dumee. Pafs Rofoy to Maupertius, through a 
country chearfully diverfified by woods, and fcattered with villages; and fingle farms 
fpreail every where as about Nangis. Maupertius feems to have been the creation of 
the Mai quis dc Montefquieu, who has here a very fine chateau of his own building; 
an extenfive Engl-fh garden, made by the Count d’Artois’ gardener, with the town, 
has all been of his own forming. I viewed the garden with pleafurc ; a proper advan¬ 
tage has been taken of a good command of a llream, and many fine fprings which rife 
in the grounds; they are well conducted, and the whole executed with tafte. In the 
kitchen-garden, which is on the Hope of a hill, one of thefe fprings has been applied to 
excellent ufe: it is made to wind in many doubles through the whole on a paved bed, 
forming numerous bafons for watering the garden, and might, with little trouble, be 
conduced alternately to every bed as in Spain. This is a hint of real utility to all thofe 
who form gardens on the fides of hills; for watering with pots and pails is a miferable, 
as well as expenfive fuccedaneum to this infinitely more effective method. There is but 
one fault in this garden, which is its being placed near the houfe, where there fhould be 
nothing but lawn and fcattered trees when viewed from the chateau. The road might 
be hidden by a judicious ufe of planting. The road to Columiers is admirably formed 
of broken none, like gravel, by the Marquis of Montefquieu, partly at liis own cx- 
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pence. Before I finifli with this nobleman, let me obferve, that he is eflcemcd by fome 
the fecond family in France, and by others, who admit his pretenfions, even the firll ; 
he claims from the houfe of Armagnac, which was undoubtedly from Charlemagne; 
the prefent King of France, when he figned fome paper relative to this family, that 
foemed to admit the claim, or refer to it, remarked, that it was declaring one of his 
fiibjetls to be a better gentleman than himfelf. But the houfe of Montmorenci, of 
which family are the Dukes of Luxembourg and Laval, and the Prince of Robec, is 
generally admitted to be the firft. Monf. de Montefquieu is a deputydn the hater, 
one of the quarante in the French academy, having written feveral pieces: he is alio 
chief miniftcr to Monfieur, the King’s brother, an office that is worth 100,000 livres 
a year, (4,3751-) Dine with Monf. and Madame Dumee} converfation here, as in 
every other town of the country, feeuis more occupied on the deamefs of wheat than 
on any other circumftance; yefterday was market-day, and a riot enfued of the popu¬ 
lace, in fpite of the troops, that were drawn up as ufual to proteft the com: it rifes to 
46 livres (2I. 3d.) the feptier, or half-quarter, and fome is fold yet higher. To Meux. 
——32 miles. 

The 3d. Meux-was by no means in my direft road; but its diftri^. Brie, is fo highly 
celebrated for fertility, that it was an objeft not to omit. I was provided with letters 
for M. Bernier, aconiiderable farmer, at Chaucaunin, near Meux; and for M. Gibert, 
of Neuf Moutier, aconfidcrable cultivator, whofe father and himfelf had between them 
made a fortune by agriculture. The former gentleman was not at home; by the latter 
I was received with great hofpitality; and I found in him the llrongelt defire to give 
me every information I wilhed. Monf. Gibert has built a very handiome and commo- 
dious houfe, with farming-offices, on the moft ample and folid fcale. I was pleafed to 
find his wealth, which is not inconfiderabie, to have arifen wholly from the plough. He 
did not forget to let me know, that he was noble, and exempted from all tallies; and 
that he had the honours of the chace, his father having purchafed the charge of Secre¬ 
taire du Roi: but he very wifely lives en fermier. His wife made ready the table for 
dinner, and his bailiff, with the female domeftic, who has the charge of the dairy, &c. 
both dined with us. This is in a true farming ftyle; it has many conveniencies, and 
looks like a plan of living, which does not promife, like the foppifh modes of little 
gentlemen, to run through a fortune, from falfe ftiame and filly pretenfions. I can find 
no other fault with his fyftem than having built a houfe cnormoufly beyond his plan of 
living, which can have no other effeft than tempting fome fucceflbr, lefs prudent than 
himfelf, into expences that might diffipate all his and his father’s favings. In England 
that would certainly be the cale; the danger, however, is not equal in Fnnce. 

The 4th. To Chateau Thiery, following the courfe of the Marne. The country is 
pleafantly varied, and hilly enough to be rendered a conllant pifture, .were it enclofed. 
Thiery is beautifully fituated on the fame river. I arrived there by five o’clock, and 
wilhed, in a period fo interefting to France, and indeed to all Europe, to fee a newf- 
paper. I alked for a coffee-houfe, not one in the town. Here are two parilhes, and 
fome thoufands of inhabitants, and not a newfpaper to be feen by a traveller, even in a 
moment when all ought to be anxiety.—What ftupidity, poverty, and want of circula¬ 
tion ! 'fhis people hardly deferve to be free; and fliould there be the lead attempt 
with vigour to keep them otherwife, it can hardly fail of fucceeding. To thofe who 
have been ufed to travel amidft the energetic and rapid circulation of wealth, animation, 
and intelligence of England, it is not poflible to deferibe, in words adequate’ to one’s 
feelings, the dulnefs and ftupidity of France. I have been to-day on one of their greateft 
roads, within thirty miles of Paris, yet I have not feen one diligence, and met but a 
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fingle gentleman’s ca/rlage, nor any thing on the road that looked like a gentleman,— 
30 miles. 

'Fhe 5th. To Marcuil. The Marne, about twenty, five rods broad, flows in an arable 
vale to the right. The country hilly, and parts of it pleafant; from one elevation 
there is a noble vfew of the river. Mareuil is the refidence of Monf. Le Bianc, of 
whofe huibandry and improvements, particularly in fh'eep of Spain, and cows of Swit¬ 
zerland, Monf. do Brouflbnet had fpokcn very advantageoufly: This was the gentleman 
alfo on whom I depended for information relative to the famous vineyards of I'’pernay, 
that produce the fine Champagne. What therefore was my difappointment, when his 
fcrvaiits informed me that he was nine leagues off on bulincfs ? Is Madame Lo Blanc 
at home? No,'flie is at Dormans. My complaining ejaculations were interrupted by 
the approach of a very pretty young lady, whom I found to be Mademoifelle Le Blanc. 
Her mamma would return to dinner, her papa at night; and, if i wifhed to fee him, I 
had better flay. When perfuafion takes ib pleafing a form, it is not eafy to refill it. 
There Is a manner of doing every thing that either leaves it abfolutel^ indifferent or 
that interefls. The unafFcdled good humour and fnnplicity of Mademodeile Le Blanc 
entertained me till the return of her mama, and made me fay to myfelf, you will make 
a good farmer’s wife. Madame Le Blanc, when fhe returned, confirmed the native 
hofpitality of her daughter; aflured me, that her hiifband would be at home early in 
the morning, as flie niufl difpatch a meffenger to him on other bufinefs. I,' t’le even¬ 
ing we fupped with Monf. B. in the fame village, who married Madame l.e Blanc’s 
niece ; we pafs Mareuil, through it, has the appearance of a fjiiall hamlet of inconfider- 
able farmers, with the houfes of their labourers j and the fentiraent that would arife in 
moft bofoms, would be that of picturing the banifhment of being condemned to live in 
it. Who would think that there fhould be tw'o gentlemen’s families in it; and that in 
one I fhould find Mademoifelle Le Blanc finging tp her fyftrum, and in the other 
Madame B. young and handfome, performing on an excellent Fnglifh piano forte ? 
Compared notes of the expeiices of living in Champagne and Suffolk}—agreed, that 
loo louis d’or a year in Champagne, were as good an income as 180 in England. On 
his return, Monf. Le Blanc, in the moll obliging manner, fatisfied all my enquiries, 
and gave me letters for the moft celebrated wine diftrifts. 

The 7th. To Kpernay, famous for its wines. I had letters for Monf. Parctilaine, 
one of the moft confiderablc merchants, who was fo obliging as to enter, with two other 
gentlemen, into a minute difquifition of the produce and profit of the fine vineyards. 
The hotel de Rohan here is a very good inn, where I folaced myfeif with a bottle of 

excellent vin moufleux for 40/; and drank profperity to true liberty in France.'-12 

miles. 

The 8th. To Ay, a village not far out of the road to Rheims, very famous for its 
wines. I bad a letter for Monf. Lafnier, who has 60,000 bottles in his cellar, but 
unfortunately he was not at home. Monf. Dorfe' has from 30 to 40,000. All through 
this country the crop promifes miferably, not on account of the great froft, but the 
cold weather of laft week. 

To l< heims, through a foreft of five miles, on the crown of the hill, which feparates 
the narrow vale of Epeijnay from the great plain of Rheims. *The firft view of that 
city from this hill,.juft before the defeent, at the diftancoof about four miles, is magni¬ 
ficent. I’he cathedral makes a great figure, and the church of St. Rcmy, terminates 
the town proudly. Many times I have had fuch a view of towns in France, buf when 
you enter them, all is a clutter of narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. At Rheims 
It is very diftcrent: the ftreets are almoft all broad, ftrait, and well built, equal in that 
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refpedl to any I have feen; and the inn, the hotel dc MouHnet, is fo largo and wdU 
ferved, as not 10 check the emotions raifed by agreeable objeds, by giving an impull'e 
to contrary vibrations in the bol’om of the trav^'ll ;r, which at inns in hVance Is too ofti ii 
the cafe. At dinner they gave me a bottle alio of excellent wine. 1 ' fuppofe fixed air 
is good for the rheunratifm ; I had fome writhes of it before I entered C'hampagne, but 
the vin nionflfenx has abfolutely banifhed it. I had letters for Monf. Cadot L’aine, a 
confiderable manufadurer, and the poffelfor of a large vineyard, which he cultivates 
himfelf; he was therefore a double fund to me. lie received me very politely, an- 
fwered my enquiries, and fliewed me his fabric. The cathedral is large, but docs not 
ftrike me like that of Ami' iiS, yet ornamented, and many painted wiiidows. 'I hey 
foewed me the fpot where the kings are crowned. You enter and quit Rheims through 
fuperb and elegant iron gutes: in fucii pubhc decorations, promenades. See. French 
towns arc much beyond tnglifli ones. Stopped at Sillery, to view the wine prefs of 
the Marquis de Sillery ; he is the greatefl; wine-fanner in all Champage, having in his 
own hands one hundred and eighty arpents. Till I got to Sillery, 1 knew^ not that it 
belonged to the hufband of Madaine’de Genlis; but I detonnined, on hearing that it 
did, to prefume to introduce tnyfelf to the Marquis, lliould he be at home ; I did not 
like to pafs the door of Madame de Ge dis without feeing her: her writings are too 
celebrated. La Petite Loge, where I flept, is bad enough indeed, but fuch a refleftion 
would have made it ten times worfe: the abfince, however, of both Monf. and Madame 
quieted both my wifhes and anxietie,s. He is in the ftates.-28 miles. 

The 9th. To Chalons, through a poor country and poor crops. M. cle Brou/Tonet 
had given me a letter to Monf. Sabbatitr, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, but he 
was abfent. A regiment palling to Paris, an officer at the inn addrefled me in Englilh, 
He had learned, he laid, in America, damme!— He had taken Lord Cornwallis, damme ! 

. - Mareclial Broglio was appointed to command an army of fifty thoufand men near 
Paris—it was neceflary—The tiers ctat were running mad —and w'anted fotne wholefome 

corredion;-they want to cllablilh a republic abfurd! Pray, Sir, what did you 

fight for in America ? To elfablilh a republic. What was fo good for the Americans, 
is it fo bad for the French ? Aye, damme! that is the way the Englifti want to be re¬ 
venged. It is, to be lure, no bad opportunity. Can the Englilh follow a better ex¬ 
ample ? He then made many enquiries about what we thought and faid upon it in 
England : and I may remark, that almolt every perfoni meet with has the I'anu; idea— 
The Englilh muff; be very well contented at our confufion. They feel pretty pointedly 
what they deferve - -— \2\ miles. 

The 10th. To Ove. Pafs Courtiflc.au, a fmall village, with a great church; and 
though a good Itreain is here, not an idea of irrigation. Roofs of houfes almolt flatj 
with projoding caves, refenibling thofe from Pau to Bayonne. At St. Menchoud a 
dreadful tempeft, after a burning day, with fuch a fall of rain, that I could hardly get 
to Monf. I’Abbe Michel, to whom I had a letter. When I found him, the inceffant 
fiafhes of lightning would allow me no converfation ; for all the females of the houfe 
came into the room for the Abbe’s protedion I fuppofe; fo I took leave. 'I’he vin dc 
Champagne, which is 40s. at Rheims, is 3 livres at Cludons and here, and execrably 
bad ; fo there is an end of my phyfic for the rheumatifm.-2^ miles. 

The nth. Pafs Illets, a town (or rather colledion of dirt and dung) of new fea¬ 
tures, that feem to mark, with'the faces of the people, a country notFrench——25 
miles. 

The 12th. Walking op a long hill, to'cafe my marc, I was joined by a poor woman j 
who complained of the tiroes, and that it was a lad country ; on my demanding her 
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reafons, fhe faid her hufband. had but a morfel of land, one cow, and a poor little 
horfc, yet he had a franchar (4: lb.) of wheat, and three chickens, to pay as a quit- 
rent to one Seigneur; and four franchar of oats, one chicken and is. to pay anotlier, 
befide very heavy tallies and other taxes. She had feven children, and the cow’s milk 
helped to make the foup. But why, inttead of a horfe, do not you keep another 
cow ? Oh, her hufband could not carry his produce fo well without a horfe ; and affes 
are little ufed in the country. It was faid, at prefent, that fomething was to be done 
by fome great folks for fuch poor ones, but flie did not know who nor how, but God 
fend us better, car les tallies Sjf les droits nous icrafent.-^Dxxs woman, at no great dif- 
tance, might have been taken for fixty or feventy, her figure was fo bent, and her 
face fo furrowed and hardened by labour,—but Ihe faid flie was only twenty eight. 
An Engllfliman, who has not travelled, cannot imagine the figure made by infinitely 
the greater part of the countrywomen in France; it fpeaks, at the firft fight, hard and 
fevere" labour: I am inclined to think, that they work harder than the men, and this 
united with the more miferable labour of bringing a new race of flaves into the world, 
deftroys abfolutely all fymmetry of perfon and every feminine appearance. To wdiat 
are we to attribute this difference in the manners of the lower people in the two king¬ 
doms ? To government.——23 miles. 

The 13th. Leave Mar-le-Tour at four in the morning ; the village herdfman was 
founding his horn ; and it was droll to fee every door vomiting out its hogs or Iheep, 
and fome a few goats, the flock collecting as it advances. Vei7 poor Iheep, and the 
pigs with mathematical backs, large fegments of fmall circles. They mufl have abun¬ 
dance of commons here, but, if 1 may judge by the report of animals carcafes, dread¬ 
fully overftocked. To Metz, one of the ftrongeft places in France; pafs three draw¬ 
bridges, but the command of water mufl; give a flrength equal to its works. The 
common garrifon is ten thoufand men, but there are fewer at prefent. Waited on 
M. de Payen, fecretary of the Academy of Sciences; he afkcd my plan, which I ex¬ 
plained ; he appointed me at four in the afternoon at the academy, as there would be 
a feance held; and he promifed to introduce me to fome perfons who could anfwer 
my enquiries. 1 attended accordingly, when I found the academy aflenibied at one 
of their weekly meetings. Monf. Payen introduced me to the members, and, before 
they proceeded to their bufinefs, they had the goodnefs to fit in council on my en¬ 
quiries, and to rcfolve many of them. In the Almanach de Trois Eveches, 1789, 
this academy is faid to have been inftituted particularly for agriculture; 1 turned to 
the lift of their honorary members to fee what attention they had paid to the men who, 
in the prefent age, have advanced that art. 1 found an Englifhman, Dom Cowley, 
of London. Who is Dom Cowley ?—Dined at the table d’hdte, with feven officers, 
out of whofe mouths, at this important moment, in which converfation is as free as the 
prefs, not one word ilTued for which I would give a ftraw, nor a fubjeft touched on of 
more importance, than a coat, or a puppy dog. At tables de hotes of officers, you 
have voluble garniture of bawdry or nonfenfe j at thofe of merchants, a mournful and 
flupid filence. Take the mafs of mankind, and you have more good fenfe in half an 
hour in England than in half a year in France.—Government! Again:—all—ail—is 
government.-15 tqiles. 

The 14 th. They have a cabinet literaire at Metz, fomething like that I deferibed at 
Nantes, but not on fo great a plan; and they admit any penon to read or go in and 
out for a day, on paying 4s. To this I eagerly reforted, and the news from Paris, 
both in the public prints, and by the information of a gentleman, 1 found to be inte- 
refting. Verfailles and Paris are fiirrounded by troops; thirty-five thoufand men are 
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aflembled, and twenty thoufand more on the road, large trains of artillery collefted, 
and all the preparations of war. The alfembling of fuch a number of troops has ad- 
ded'to the fcarcity of bread ; and the magazines that have been made for their fupport 
are not eafily by the people diftinguilhed from thofe they fufpcft of being collefted by 
monopolirts. This has aggravated their evils almoft toraadnefs; fo that the confu- 
lionand tumult of the capital are extreme. A gentleman of an excellent underftand- 
ing, and apparently of confideration, from the attention paid him, with whom 1 had 
fome convcrfation on the fubjed, lamented, in the mod pathetic terms, the fituation 
of his country ; he confiders a civil war as impoilible to be avoided. There is not, he 
added, a doubt but the court, finding it impoflible to bring the National AlTembly to 
terms, will get rid of them; a bankruptcy at the fame moment is iiievirable; the union 
of fuch confufion mud be a civil war; and it is now only by tori ents of blood that wc 
have any hope of edablifliing a freer conflitution : yet it mud be edabliflied ; for the 
old government is rivetted to abufcs that are infupportable. He agreed with me en¬ 
tirely, that the propofitions of the feance royale, though certainly not fufficicntly fa- 
tisfaftory, yet, were the ground for a negociation, that would have focured’by degrees 
all even that thefword can give us, let it be as fuccefsful as it will. The purfe—tlie 
power of the purfe is every thing; fkilfully managed, with fo neceffitous a govern¬ 
ment as ours, it would, one after another, have gained all we wilhed. As to a war. 
Heaven knows the event; and if vfc have fuccefs, fuccefs itfelf may ruin us; France 
may have a Cromwell in its bofom, as well as England. Metz is, without exception, 
the cheaped town I have been in. The table d’hote is 36s. a head, plenty of good 
wine included. We were ten, and had two courfes and a defert of ten dilhes eacii, 
and thofe courfes plentiful. The fupper is the fame; I had mine, of a pint of wine 
and a large plate of chaudics, in my chamber, for los. a horfe, hay, and corn 25s. 
and nothing for the apartment; my expence was therefore 7 is. a day, or 2s. 11 id.; 
and with the table d’hote for fupper, would have been but 97s. or 4s. o 'd.—In ad¬ 
dition, much civility and good attendance. It is at the Faifan. Why are the cheap- 
eft inns in France the belt ? -'I’he country to Poiit a-Mouflbn is all of Ivold features.— 
The river Molelle, which is confiderable, runs in the vale, and the hills on each ft«le 
are high. Not far from Metz there are the remains of an ancient acjucdudl for con¬ 
ducing' the waters of a fpring acrofs the Mofelle : there are many arches left on iliis 
fide, with the houfes of poor people built between them. At Pont-a-Moullbn Monf. 
Pichon, the fub-deleguc of the intendant, to whom I had letters, received me politely, 
fatislied my enquiries, which he was well able to do from his office, and condudleJ 
me to fee whatever was worth viewing in the town. It does not contain much; tite 
ccole militaire, for the fonsof the poor nobility, alfothe convent delVemonrre, which 
has a very fine library, one hundred and fi ven I’cet long, and twenty-five bread. I 

was introduced to the abbot as a perfon who had fome knowledgein agriculture.- 

17 miles. 

The 15th. I went to Nancy, with great expedlalion, having heard it roprefented 
as the prettieft town in France. I think, on the whole, if is not undeferving thccha- 
raCer in point of building, direCion, and breadth of ftreeis.—Bourdeaux is'fir more 
magnificent; Bayonne and Nantes are more lively; but there is more equality in 
Nancy; it is almoft all good ; and the public buiiding.^ art? numerous. 'I'he ^place 
royale, and the adjoining area are fuperb. Tetters from Paris! all confullon ! the 
miniftry removed : Monf. Necker ordered to qtiit the kingdom without noife. I'lie 
eft'eC on the people of Nancy was confiderable.—I w'as with Monf. Willomer when 
his letters arrived, and for fome time his houfe was full of enquirers; all .agreed, that 
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it was fatal news, and that it would occafion great commotions. What will be the re* 
iult at Nancy? The anfwer was in effefl: the fame from all I put this queftion to ; 
We are a provincial town, we muft wait to fee what is done at Paris; but every thing 
is to be feared from the people, bccaufe bread is fo dear, they are half ftarveJ, and 
are confequently ready for commotion.——This is the general feeling; they are as 
nearly concerned as Paris; but they dare not ftir; they dare not even have an opi¬ 
nion c:f their own till they know what Paris thinks ; fo that if a ftarviug populace were 
not in queftion, no one would dream of moving. This confirms what 1 have often 
heard remarked, that the deficit would not have produced the revolution but in con¬ 
currence with the price of bread. Does not this fliow the infinite confequence of 
great cities to tht liberty of mankind ? Without l^aris, I queftion whether the pre- 
fent revolution, which is rapidly working in France, could poftibly have had an origin. 
It is nor in the villages of Syria or Diarbekir that the Grand Signor meets with a mur¬ 
mur again ft his will; it is at Conftantinople that he is obliged to manage and mix 
caution even with defpotifm. Mr. Willemet, who is demonftrator of botany, (hewed 
me the botanical garden, but it is in a condition that fpeaks the want of better funds. 
He introduced me to Monf. Durival, who has written on the vine, and gave me one 
of his treatifes, and alfo two of his own on botanical fubjedls. He alfo conduced me 
to Monf. I’Abbc Grandperc, a gentleman curious in gardening, who, as foon as he 
knew that I was an Englifliman, whimfically took it into his head to introduce me to 
a lady, my countrywoman, who hired, he faid, the greateft part of his houfe. 1 re- 
mondrated againft the impropriety of this, but all in vain ; the. Abb' had never tra¬ 
velled, and thought that if he were at the diftance of England from France (the French 
are not commonly good geographers) he (hould be very glad to fee a Frenchman ; and 
that, by parity of reafoning, this lady muft be the fame to meet a countryman (he 
never faw or heard of. Away he w'ent, and would not reft till I was condufted into 
her apartment. It was the Dowager Lady Douglas ; (lie was unafteded, and good 
enough not to be offended at fuch a ftrangc iulrulion.— She had been here but a few 
days; had two fine daughters w'ith her, and a beautiful Kamchatka dog ; (he was much 
troubled with the intelligence her friends in the town had juft given her, fince (he 
would, in all probability, be forced to move again, as the news of Monf. Nocker’s 
removal, and the new miniftry being appointed, would certainly occafion fuch dreadful 
tumults, that a foreign family w^ould probably find it equally dangerous and difagree- 
able.-18 miles. 

The 16th. All the houfes at Nancy have tin cave troughs and pipes, which render 
walking in the ftreets much more eafy and agreeable j it is alfo an additional conlump- 
tion, which is politically ufeful. Both this place and Luneville are lighted in the 
Englifh manner, inftead of the lamps being llrung acrofsthc ftreets as in other French 
towns. Before 1 quit Nancy, let mo caution tin* unwary traveller, if Ic is not a great 
lord, with plenty of money that he docs not know what to do with, againft the hotel 
d’Anglcterre; a bad dinner, 3 livres, and for the room as much more. A pint of wine 
and a plate of cliaudid 20s. which at Metz was 10s. and in addition, I liked fo little my 
treatment, that 1 changed my quarters to the hotel do Halle, where, at the table 
d’hote, I had the company of fome agreeable oflicers, two good courfes, and a defert 
for 36s. with a botttle of wine. The chamber 20s.; for building, however, the hotel 
(TAngleterre is much fuperior, and is the (irll iuii. In the evening to Luncvillc. The 
country about Nancy is pleafing.-17 miles. 

The 17th. Luneville being the refidente of Monf. Lazowftd, the father of my much 
efteemed friend, who was ad vertifed of my journey, 1 waited on him in the morning? 

8 he 
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he received me with not politcnefs only, but hofpitality—widi a hofpitality I began 
to think was not to be found on this fide of the kingdom.—From Rlareuil hither, 1 
had really been fo unaccuftomed to receive any attentions of that fort, that it awaken¬ 
ed me to a train of new feelings agreeable enough.—An apartment was ready for 
me, which I was preffed lo occupy, defircd to dine, and expeOeJ to flay fome days: 
he introduced me to his wife and family, parlicularly to M. I’Abbe Lazowlki, wlio, 
with the moft obliging alacrity, undertook the oflice of flicwing me whatever was worth 
feeing.—We examined, in a walk before dinner, the cflablilhnieut of the orphans; 
well regulated and conduded. Luncville wants fueh eflablifhmcnts, for it has no 
manufadory, and therefore is very poor; I was allured not lefs than half the popu¬ 
lation of the place, or ten thoufand pcrlbns are poor. Luneville is oheap. A cook’s 
wages two, three, or four louis ; a maid’s, that drelfcs hair, three or four louis ; a 
common houfemaid, one louis; a common footman, or a houfe lad, three louis. 
Rent of a good houfe fixteen or feventeen louis. Lodgings of four or five rooms, 
fome of them fmall, nine louis. After dinner, wait on M. Vaux dit Pomponc, an 
intimate acquaintance of my friend; here mingled hofpitality and politcnefs allb received 
me; and fo much was I preflTed to dine with him to-morrow, that I lliould certainly 
ftay, were it merely for the plcafure of more converfation with a very fcnfible and 
cultivated man, who, though advanced in years, has the talents and good humour to 
render his company univerfally agreeable : but I was obliged to refufe it, having been 
out of order all day. Yeflerday’s heat was followed, after fome lightning, by a 
cold night, and I laid, without knowing it, with the windows open, and caught cold, 
I fuppofe, from the information of my bones. 1 am acquainted with ftrangers as 
eafily and quickly as any body, a habit that much travelling can fcarccly fail to give, but to 
be ill among them would be enuyante, demand too much attention and encroach 
on their humanity. This induced me to refufe the obliging wilhes of both the 
Meflrs. Lazowfleis, Monf. Pompone, and alfo of a pretty and agreeable American 
lady, I met at the houfe of the latter. Her hiftory is fingular, and yet very natural. 
She was Mifs Blake, of New-York; what carrieii her to Dominical know not; but 
the fun did not fpoil her complexion; a French oflicer, Monf. Tibalie, on taking tlie 
illand, made her his captive, and in turn became hers, fell in love, and married her; 
brought his prize to France, and fettled her in his native town of Luncville. The regi¬ 
ment, of which he is major, being quartered in a diftant province, (he complained of 
feeing her hulband not more than for fix months in two years. She has been four 
years at Luneville; and having the focicty of three children, is reconciled to a feene of 
life new to her. Monf. Pompone, who, (he airured me, is one of the bed men in the 
world, has parties every day at his houfe, not more to his own fatisfadion than to her 
comfort.—This geiiileman is another inftance, as well as the major, of attachment to 
the place of nativity ; he was born at Luncville ; attended King Stanillaus in fome rc- 
fpeftable office near his perfon; has lived much at Paris, anti with the great, and had 
firfl miniflers of ftate for his intimate friends ; but the love of the natale folum brought 
him back to Luneville, where has lived beloved and refpetted for many years, f^ur- 
rounded by an elegant colletfion of books, amongfl: which the poets arc nnt forgotten, 
having himfelf no inconfiderable talents in transfuung agreeable fentimeiits into pleafing 
verfes. He has fome couplets of his own compofiiion, uifder the portraits of his 
friends, which are pretty and eafy. It would have given me much pleafure to have 
fpent fome days at Luneville; an opening w'as made fur me in two houfes, where I 
fliould have met with a friendly and agreeable reception: but the misfortunes of tra- 
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veiling are foinctimes the accitlents that crofs the moments prepared for enjoyment; 
and at others, the fyftem of a journey inconfiftent with the plans of deftined pleafure. 

The i8th. To Haining, through an uninterefting country'.-28 miles. 

The igtli. To Saverri, in Alface ; the country to Phalfbourg, a fmall fortified town, 
on the frontiers, is much the fame in appearance as hitherto. The women in Alface 
wear ftraw hats, as large as thofe worn in England ; they (belter the face, and (hould fe- 
cure foine pretty country girls, but I have feen none yet. Coming out of Phalfbourg, 
there are fome hovels niiferable enough, yet have chimnies and windows, but the inha« 
bitantsin the lowed: poverty. From that town to Savern all a mountain of oak timber, 
the dofeent deep, and the road winditig. In Savern I found myfcif to all appearance 
truly in Germany ; for two days pad much tendency to a change, but here not one 
]5crfon in an hundred has a word of Trench ; the rooms are warmed by doves; the 
kitchen-hearth is ilirec or four feet high, and various other trifles (hew, that you are 
among another people. Looking at a map of France, and reading hiltories of Louis 
XIV. never threw his cunqued or feizure of Alface into the fame light, which travelling 
into it did : to crofs a great range of mountains ; to enter a level plain, inhabited by a 
pcojdc totally didincl and diflerent from France, with manners, language, ideas, preju¬ 
dices, and habits all diflerent, made an imprclTion of the injudice and ambition of fuch 
a conduct, much more forcible than ever reading had done : fo much more powerful 
are things than words.-22 miles. 

The ccih. 'I'o Stralbourg, through one of the riched feenes of foil and cultivation to 
be met with in France, and exceeded by Flanders only. I arrived at Stralbourg at a 
critical moment, which I thought would have broken my neck; a detachment of horfc, 
with their trumpets on one fide, a party of infantry, with their drums beating on the 
other, and a great mob hallooing, frightened my French mare ; and I could fcarcely 
keep her from trampling on Meffrs. the tiers etat. On arriving at the inn, hear the 
imereding news of the revolt of Paris.—The Gardes Fran9oifes joining the people; 
the little dependence on the red of the troops ; the taking of the Baflile ; and the in- 
ftitution of the milice bourgeoife ; in a word, of the abfolute overthrow of the old go¬ 
vernment. Lvery thing being now decided, and the kingdom in the hands of the af- 
fcmbly, they have the power to make a new conditution, fuch as they think proper; 
and it will be a" great fpetlacle for the world to view, in this enlightened age, the repre- 
tatives of twenty-live millions of people fitting on the couftrudfion of a new and better 
order and fabric of liberty, than Europe has yet oflered. It will now be feen, whether 
they will copy the conditution of England, freed from its faults, or attempt, from theory, 
to frame fomething abfolutely fpeculative : in the former cafe, they will prove a blef- 
(ing to their country; in the latter, they will probably involve it in inextricable confu- 
fions and civil wars, perhaps not in the prefent period, but certainly at fome future one. 
1 hear not of their removing from Vcrfailles ; if they day there under the controul of 
an armed mob, they mud make a government that will pleafe the mob; but they will; 
1 fuppofe, be wife enough to move to fome central town, Temrs, Blois, or Orleans, 
where their deliberations may be free. But the Parifian fpirit of commotion fpreads 
quickly; it is here ; the troops, that were near breaking jny neck, are employed to 
keep an eye on the people who (how figns of an intended revolt. They have broken 
the windows of fome magidrates that are no favourites; and a great mob of them is at 
this moment alTembled, demanding clamorouHy to have meat at 5s. a pound. They 
have a cry among them that will conduft them to good lengths,—“ Point d’impot & 
vivent les ctats.”—Waited on Monf. Herman, profeffor of natural hillory in the Uni- 
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verfity here, to V'hom I had letters; he replied to fome of tny queftions, and introduced 
me for others to Monf. Zimmer, who having been in fome degree a praftitioner, had 
tinderftanding enough of the fubjecl to afford me fome information that was valuable. 
View the public buildings, and crofs the Rhine paffing for fome little diftance iiito Ger¬ 
many, but no new features to mark a change ; Alface is Germany, and the change 
great on defcending the mountains. The exterior of the cathedral is fint, and the tower 
fingularly light and beautiful; it is well known to be one of the higheft in Europe; 
commands a noble and rich plain, through which the Rhine, from the number of its 
iflands, has the appearance of a chain of lakes rather than of a river. Monument of 
Marechal Saxe, &c. &c. I am puzzled about going to Carlfrhuc, the refidencc of 
the Margrave of Baden: it was my intention formerly to do it, if ever 1 were within an 
hundred miles; for there arc fome features in the reputation of that Sovereign, which 
made me wifh to be there. He fixed Mr. Taylor, of Bifrons, in Kent, whofe huAandry 
I dcfcribe in my Eaflern Tour, on a large farm ; and the oeconomiflcs in their writings, 
or rather Phyfiocratical rubbifh, fpcak much of an experiment he made, which however 
erroneous their principles might be, marked much merit in the prince. Monf. Herman, 
tells me alf’o, that he has fent a perfon into Spain to purchafe rams for the improvement 
of wool. I wifh he had fixed on fomebody likely to undcrfland a good ram, which a 
profefTor of botany is not likely to do too well. This botanifl is the only perfon Monf. 
Herman knows at Carllrhue, and therefore can give me no letter thither, and how I 
can go, unknown to all the world, to the refidence of a fovereign prince, (for Mr. Tay¬ 
lor has left him) is a difficulty apparently infurmountable.-22f miles. 

The 21 ft. I have fpent fome time this morning at the cabinet literaire, read'ing the 
gazettes and journals that give an account of the tranfaftions at Paris: and I have 
had fome converfation with feveral fenfible and intelligent men on the prefent revolution. 
The fpirit of revolt is gone forth into various parts of the kingdom ; the price .of bread 
has prepared the populace every where for all forts of violence; at Lyons there have 
been commotions as furious as at Paris, and the fame at a great many other places: 
Dauphine is in arms: and Bretagne in abfolute rebellion. The idea is, that the peo¬ 
ple will, from hunger, be driven to revolt; and when once they find any other means 
of fiibfiftence than that of honed labour, every thing will be to be feared. Of fuch 
confcquence it is to a country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police of 
corn ; a police that fliall, by fccuring a high price to the farmer, encourage his culture 
enough to fecure the people at the fame time from famine. My anxiety about Carlfrhue 

is at an end ; the Margrave is at Spaw; I fhall not therefore think of going.-Night 

—I have been witnefs to a feene curious to a foreigner; but dreadf ul to Frenchmen tliat 
are confiderate. Paffing through the fquare of the hotel de ville, the mob were break¬ 
ing the windows with ftones, notwithftanding an officer and a detachment of horfe were 
in the fquare. Perceiving that their numbers not only increafed, but that they grew 
bolder and bolder every moment, I thought it worth ftaying to fee what it would end 
in, and clambered on to the roof of a row of low ftalls oppofite to the building, agalnit 
which their malice was direded. Here I beheld the whole commodioufly. Finding 
that the troops would not attack them, except in words and menaces, they grew more 
violent, and furioufly attempted to beat the doors in pieces with iron crows ; pi icing 
ladders to the windowi. In about a quarter of an hour, wNch gave time for th^ af- 
fembled magiftrates to efcape by a back door, they burft all open, and entered like a. 
torrent with an univerfal ihout of the fpeftators. From that minute a fiiower of caic- 
inents, fafhes, ftiuttcrs, chairs, tables, fophas, books, papers, pidiires, &c. rained in- 
ceflantly from all the windows of the houfe, which is feventy or eighty feet long, and 
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which was then fucceeded by tiles, fkirting boards, bannifters, frame-work, and every 
part of the building that force could detach. The troops, both horfe and foot, were 
quiet fpedators. '1 hey were at firfl: too few to interpofe, and, when they became more 
numerous, the mifehief was too far advanced to admit of any other conduft than guard¬ 
ing every avenue around, permitting none to go to the feene of action, but letting every 
one that pleafed retire with his plunder; guards being at the fame time placed at the 
doors of the churches, and all public buildings. 1 was for two hours a fpeftator at 
dilierent places of the feene, fccure myfelf from the falling furniture, but near enough 
to fee a fine youth cruflied to death by fornething, as he was handing plunder to a wo¬ 
man, I fuppofe his mother, from the horror that was piftured in her countenance. I 
remarked feveral common foldiers, with their white cockades, among the plunderers, 
and inlligating the mob even in fight of the officers of the detachment. There were 
amongft them people fo decently drefled, that I regarded them with no fmall furprife: 
—they delfroyed all the public archives ; the flreets for fome way around Itrew'ed with 
papers ; this has been a wanton mifehief; for it will be the ruin of many families, un- 
connedted with the magiftrates. 

The 2 2d. To Schelefladt. At Sirafboiirg, and the country I paffed, the low'er 
ranks of women wear their hair in a toupee in front, and behind braided into a circular 
plait, three inches thick, and mod curioufly contrived to convince one that they rarely 
pafs a comb through it. I could not but picture them as the nidus of living colonics, 
that never approached me (they are not burthened with too much beauty), but I 
fcratched my head from fenfations of imaginary itching. The moment you arc out of 
a great town all in this country is German ; the inns have one common large room, 
many tables and cloths ready fpread, where every company dines ; gentry at fome, and 
the poor at others. Cookery alfo German: fclinitz is a difli of bacon and fried 
pears; has the appearance of an infamous mefs; but 1 w'as furprized, on tailing, to 
find it better than paffablc. At Schelefladt 1 had the plealure of finding the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld, whofe regiment (of Champagne., of wliich he is fecond major, is 
quartered here. No attentions could be kinder than what 1 received from him ;• they 
were the renewal of tlie numerous ones 1 was in the habit of experiencing from his fa¬ 
mily ; and he introduced me to a good farmer, from whom I had the intelligence I 
wanted.-25 miles. 

The 23d. An agreeable quiet day, with the Count de la Rochefoucauld: dine with 
the officers of the regiment, the Count de Loumene, the colonel, nephew to ihe Car¬ 
dinal dc l.ounieuc, prefent. Sup at iny friend’s lodgings j an officer of infantry, a 
Dutch gentleman, w ho has been niucli in the Eaft Indies, and fpcaks Englifh. This 
has been a ref'rcfhiiig day ; the lociety of well informed people, liberal, polite, and com¬ 
municative, has been a contrail to the fombre llupidity of tables d’hotes. 

The 24th. To liciiheim, by Colmar. The country is in general a dead level, with 
the Voge mountains very near to the right; thofe of Suabia to the left; and there is 
another range very diflant, that appears in-the opening to the fouth. The news at the 
table d’hote at Colmar curious, that the Queen had a plot, nearly on the point of exe¬ 
cution, to blow up the National Affembly by a mine, and to march the army inftantly to 
maflacre all Paris. A French officer prefent prefumed but to doubt of the truth of it, 
and was immediately cr/erpowered with numbers of tongue®. A deputy had written the 
news; they had fetn the letter, and not a hefitatiou could be admitted : I ftrenuoufly 
contended, that it was folly and nonfenfc, a mere invention to render perfons odious who, 
for what 1 knew, might deferve to be fo, but certainly not by fuch means; if the angel 
Gabriel had defeended and taken a chair at table to convince them, it would not have 
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fliaken their faith. Thus it is in revolutions, one rafcal writes, and an hundred ihoufand 
fools believe . — 75 miles. 

The 25th. From Ilenheim, the country changes from the dead flat, to pleafant views 
and inequalities, improving all the vi’ay to Befort, but neither fcattered houfes nor inclo- 
fures. Great riots at Befort:—laft night a body of mob and pcafants demanded of the 
magiftratcsthearmsin the magazine, to the amount of three or four thoufanu Hands ; 
being rcfufed, they grew riotous, and threatened to fet fire to the town, on which the 
gates wcrcfhul; and to-daythe regiment of Bourgogne arrived for their proteftion. Monf. 
Necker patted here to-day in his way from Batle to l^iris, efcorted by [iliy Bourgeois horJe- 
men, and through the town by the mufic of all the troops. But the mtdl brilliant period of 
his life is part; from the moment of his reinflatement in power to the afleinbling of the 
ftati's, the fate of france, and of the Bourbons, was then in his hands; and whatever tnay 
be the refult of the prefent cotdufions they will, by poHerity, lie attribur. xl to his condiift, 
linee heliad unquetlionably thepowerof aflembling the flatesin whatever form he pleafe.l: 
he might have liad two chambers, three or one; he tnight have.' given wliac would unavon!- 
ably have melted into the coni! itution of England; all was in his hands; ije had the greatefl 
opportunity of political architecture that ever was in the power of innii: iln: great legillatois 
of antiquity never poflt'fTed fuch a moment: in my opinion he inillld it completely, and 
tlirewlhat to the chance of the windsand waves, to wliich he might have jd ven impulfe, ui- 
reflion, and life. I had letters to Monf. de Bclloii.le, cornmili’aire de Guerre; 1 found 
him alone ; he afked me to fup, faying he fliould liav'e foinc perfons to meet m<? who 
could give me information. On my returning, he introduced me to Madame dcIJel- 
iondc, and a circle of a dozen ladies, with three or four young oilierrs, leaving the 
room himfelf to attend Madame, the princefs of fornetliing, wJio was oji her {light to 
Switzerland. I wiflied the whole company ve-ry cordially at a gn at dhUm.ce, for I favv, 
at one glance, what fort of information I fliould have. There was a little coierie in one 
corner lillcning to an oflicer’s detail of leaving Paris. This gentleman informed us. that 
the Count d’.'.rlois, ;md all the princes of the blood, except Monfieur, and tin- Duke 
d’Orleans, the whole ronneciion of Poligiuie, the Murechal de Broglio, and an in'inite 


number of the firll nobility had fled the kingdom, and were daily followed by otliers; 
and lallly, that tlie K'Ug, Queen, and royal i’amily, were in a fitualion at Vej failles really 
dangerous and alarming, without any dependence on the troops near them, and, in 
fail, moi'e like prilbncrs than free. Here is, tiier-.-fore, a revolution effected by a fort 
of magic; all powers in the realm are deflroyed but that of the commons; and if now 
will remain to fee what fort of architects they are at rebuilding an edifice in the place of 
that which has been thus marveiloufly tumbled in ruins. Supper being announced, t'le 
company quitted the roum, and as I did not pulii inyfelf forward, I renjairicd at the rear 
till I was very vvhimfically alone; I was a little ftruckat the turn of riie moment, and 


did not advance t» hcn I I'ouud myfflf in fuch an extraordinary iinialion, in order to fee 
whether it would arrive at llte point it did. I then, I'miling, took my hat, and walked 
fairly out of the houfe. I vv:i?, however, overtaken below ; but I talked of oufmefs— 
or plcafurc—orof fomc'thing, or tuithing—and iiurried to the inn. I fhould not have 
related this, if it had not been at a moment that carried with it its apology : the anxiety 
and diftraftlon of the time muH fill the head, and occupy the attention of a gentleman; 
—and, as to ladies, what can French ladies think of a man who fravels for the plough ? 
. . ■ — 25 miles. 

The afilh. For twenty miles to Lifle fur Daube, tlie country nearly as before; but 
after that, to Baumes les Dames, it is all mountainous and rocky, intich wood, and 
many pleafing fccnes of the river flowing beneath. The w 4 ole country is in the greatefl. 

agitation} 
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agitation; at one of the little towns I paffed, I was qoeftioned for not having a cock¬ 
ade of tlui tiers e'tat. Ihey faid it was ordained by the tiers, and if I were not a 
Seigneur, I ought to obey. But fuppofe I am a Seigneur, what then, my friends ?— 
What then ? they replied ftemly, why, be hanged; for that moft Hkely is what you 
deferve. It was plain this was no moment for joking, the boys and girls began to ga- 
iher, whofe atQUbnibliiu; has eveiViVrheiei.b^en.the jpreUmimt^^ ^fehief; and iff 
had not decl^t^ myi 4 f an‘Englimth$in^ atuli|d^aQt of I had not ef- 

caped very vltdil* t imm^aieiy bc^S^t but it into my 

hat fo loofely, lhaf before I gotTO IfbW^to the river/'iiwaijli^as again in the 
fame danger. M;vWert!on Qf^:iehl||l|i^||lfliwmidn<}tdo. I w^sRS^[ncur, perhaps 
in difguife, and Without dou|i^ig^^ed^ 1 %gue. * At this mCment R pridl came into the 
flreet with a letter in his hRUd: miii ^eopto immediately colle&ed around him, and he 
then read aloud a detail from llefoit, giving an aocoUnt of M. Keeker's palTing, with 
fome general features of n 4 ws from Paris, Rnd alTurances that ttie ctmdition of the 
people would be in^proved.. When he ha\I finidWd, he eahorted to abilain from 
all violence} and affuted them, they tnuft not indulge then^felvht With any ideas of 
impoilttons being abotidied} which he touched on Rs if he Ignd^^kt they had gotten 
fuch notions. When he retired, they agstih furtpimded me,, attended to the 

letter’ like otfiemi were very menacii^ in th^-ntanner; aud «ik|m^ed many fufpi- 
cions: I did not hke my fituatton at alt, efpHt^%.’'onhi^arihtoiiex)f them fay that 1 
ought to be fectrred tdl fomebody would give ad aocottitt pi me. 1 was on the fteps 
of the inn, and hege^d they would permit me a few words; *1 aflbnpd them that 1 was 
an Englilh vtravtflle^ and to prove it, I deOt^d to eaplam to thRiii a circumilance in 
Englifli taxation, wldch would be a fatisfadlory i^mment on whkt Monfietir I'Abbb 
had told them, to the purport of which 1 could Hot *agree. He had afierted, that the 
impofitions mull and Would be paid as ho'etdbret that the hnpofitiona mull be paid 
was celtain, but not as heretofore, as they might 6e paid as th^^ were in England. 
** Gentlemen, wehaveagr&tt number of taxesin England, which you know nothing of 
in France; btit the tiers dtit, the poor do not pay them: they are laid on the rich; 
every window in a man's houfe pays; but if he has no more than fix windows, he pays 
nothing; a Seignetlr, with agreateilate, pays the vingtiemesand uHles, but the little 
proprietor of a garden pays nothing the rich for their hories, their voiturcs, their 
iervants, and eveW^cW ImeVty^to kill meir own partridges, but the poor fai mer nothing 
of all this; and whSf is more, we have in EngllM S tax paid by the rich for tiie rebel 
of the poor; hence the afiertion of MonfiSii^rAbb^, rilat'b^ttfe taxes cxifltd be¬ 
fore they muft exift Rglpi; (hd npt at all prove mat they tnull be kvled in the fame man¬ 
ner; our Ei^liih method feemed much better." iThere was^nota woidof this dif- 
courfe they did ifPt npptbve of; they feemed to thiuk thiul might be an honed fel¬ 
low, which I 1 ^ Crying, “ vive le rithrs, ws impofitions," When they gave 

me a bit of a hus^a, aim f had np more wtjHWupiion from them.' Mytable French 
was pretty mhch 'oi^|af‘with thdl^'pihcik* I hbwev^r, another cockade, which I 
took care to hav 4 m'mdSned as tO'lofe it no mops. I do n^ fiko watK^Iling in fuch 

an unquiet .Snd femneniinn!'nioliieat i one k not fecure. fo^ gri ht^r l^oreband.- 

35 miles. , ' , . 

The 27th. 1 ^’l^ai^^ild^‘^ecOtiatry mobntudy^ri^^ nnd 'tsbod'j 'afeove the river; 
fome feenes are fine. 1 had not arrived an hour before I faw a peafant pafs the inn on 
horfeback, followed by an officer of the garde burgeoife, of which there are twehe 
hundred here, and two hundred under anus, and his party-coloured detachment, and 
thefe by fome infontry and cavalry. I aiked why the militia took the pas of the King’s 

troops ? 
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troops? ** Fora rery good reafon, the^ replied, thetfoops 'wdufil be attacked and 
knocked on the head, but the populace will not refill the tiiiRtia.'* This peafiiht, who 
ia a rich proprietor, applied for a guard to protedk his hcUife, in a village where there 
is much plundering and hunting/ mirchiefs which have been perpetrated in the 
country, towards the monntains and are; numerous and (hocking. Many cha* 

teaushave been burnt, others plundiri*ed^' m4^gneu^^ hunted down like wild beafts, 
their wives and daught^ rayifiied, their pap^end titles burnt, and all their proper* 
ty deilroyed; and mefe a^mioariona notinSil^yd bn (narked perfons, who were odious 
for their former condu£f'ol prind^les, but an indp^nainating blind rage for the love 
of plunder. Robbeiis, ^lley^fiaves, and villainilf^It denoniinaiions, have colieded 
and infiigated the peafhnts to ebinmit all forts bt Borne ’gentlemen at the 

table d’hdte informed (ne, that letters were received §^05 the Maconois, the Lyonois, 
Auvergne, Dauphine, itc. and that fimilarcocpmotions and mifehieis were perpetrating 
every where; ^nd that it was expected they would pervade the whole kingdom. The 
backvvardnefs of France js beyond'crediblity in every thing that pertains to intelligence. 
From Straftourg hither, I have not beep able to ,feea newfpaper. Here I afked for the 
Cabinet Literaire ? No^Ji|.^-Tty^iga«e^ ? At the coffee-houfe. Very eafily replied} 
but not fo eafily but the Gazette de France; for which, at this pe¬ 
riod, a man of con^e^1^^|iil tiytuld no^^ To four other coffee-houfes, 

at fome no paper at allium: eren the Mbiiibtire | at the Cafie Militaire, the Courier de 
FEurope a fortnight old; arid well-dfel&d people are now talking of the news of two 
or three weeks and phdnly by their difeourfe know nothing of what is paifing. 
The whole town of Befan9on has not bren able to afford me a fight of the Journal de 
Paris, nor of any paper that gives a detail of the tranfadlions of the dates; yet it is the 
capital of a province, large as half a dozen EnglKh counties, and containing twenty- 
five thoufand fouls—and, flrange'to fay! the pod coming in but three times a week. 
At this eventful moment, with no licence, noreven^the reaft redfirint on the prefs, 
not one paper edablifhed at Paris for circ||lati<»i provincea, with the necefiary 
fteps taken by aifiche, or placard, to inform the people in all the towns of its eilablifii- 
ment. For what the ^ntry knows to the contrary, their deputies are in the Baf- 
tile, inflead of the Bafiilc bring razed; fo the mob plunder, bum, and deflroy, in 
complete ignorance: and yet, with all thefe (hades of darknefs, this univerfal mafs of 
ignorance, there are men every day in the dates, who are puffing, themfelves off for 
thefird nation in Europe! the greeted people in the univerfe! as. if the political jun¬ 
tos, or literary drcles of a capital condituted a people; indeed of th^ univerfal illumi¬ 
nation of knowledge, afting by rapid intelligence on minds prepared by habitual ener¬ 
gy of reafoning, tb receive, cqmttthe, and comprehend it. That this drkdful igno- 
ranee of the mafs of the people, of the events that mod intimately concern them, arifes 
from the o!d^ government, no <me can doubt; it is, however, curious to remark, 
that if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like thofe of Franche Comte, of 
which there is little reaibn to doubt, that whole order of men undergo a profeription, 
and fuffer like (heep, without making the lead effort to jrefid the attai^ This appears 
marvellous, ^ith a body that have an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men in 
their hands; for thougn a part of thofe troops would certainjk difobey their leaders, 
yet let it befrim«flt>erM, that out of the forty thoufand, or pt^bly one hundred thou¬ 
fand nobleffe of France, they might, if they had intelligence and union amongd them¬ 
felves,. fill half the ranks of more than half the redments of the kingdom, with men 
who have fellow-feelings and fellow-fufferin^ with themfelves; but no meetings, no 
affociations* among them; no union with military men; no taking of refuge in the 
VOL. IV. ^ DO ranks 
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ranks of ragiments to defend or avenge their caufe} fortunately for France, they & 1 >' 
without a ftruggle, and die without a blow. That univetfal circulation of intelligence, 
which in En^and tranfmits the lead vibration of feeling or alarm, with ele£tric fenfi* 
bility, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in bands of connec¬ 
tion men of finiilar interefts and fituations, has no exiftence in France, 'rhus it may 
be faid, perhaps with truth, that the fall of the King, court, lords, nobles, army, 
church, and parliaments, proceeds from a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, 
confc quently from the very eftefts of that thraldom in which they held the people : it 
is therefore a retribution rather than a punilhment.-18 miles. 

The 28th. At the table d’h6te laft night a perfon gave an account of being ftopped 
at Saliiis for want of a palTport, and fuffering the greateft inconveniences; I found it 
neceffary, therefore, to demand one for myfelf, and went accordingly to the Bureau} 
but went in vain: this was an air veritablement d’un commis.—Thele paflports are new 
things from new men, in new power, and (hew that they do not bear their new ho¬ 
nours too meekly. Thus it is impoffible for me, without running my head againft a 
wall, to vifit the Saltus or Arbois, where I have a letter from M. de Broullonet, but 
I mull take my chance and get to Dijon as fall as 1 can, where the prefidept .de Virly 
knows me, having fpent fome days at Bradfield, unlefs indeed being a prefident and 
a nobleman, he has been knocked on the head by the tiers etat. At night to the play; 
miferable performers; the theatre, w'hich has not been built many years, is heavy; 
the arch that parts the ftage from the houfe is like the entrance of a cavern, and the 
line of the amphitheatre, that of a wounded eel; I do not like the air and manners of 
the people here. The mufic, and bawling, and fqueaking of I’Epreuve Villageoife of 
Gritty, which is wretched, had no power to put me in better humour. 1 will not 
takeleave of this place, to which I never defire to come again, without faying that they 
have a fine promenade; and that Monfieur Arthaud, the arpenteur, to whom I applied 
for information without any letter of recommendation, was liberal and polite, and an,> 
fwered my inquiries fatisfaftorily. 

The 29th. To Orechamp the country k bold and rocky, with fine woods, and yet 
it is not agreeable} it is like many men that have eftimable points in their charaflers, 
and yet we cannot love them. Poorly cultivated too. Coming out of St. Vete, a 
pretty riant landfkip of the river doubling through the vale, enlivened by a village 
and iome fcattered houfes} the moft pleafmg view I have feen in Franche Comte.—— 


33 miles. 

The 30th. The mayor of Dole is made of as good ftuff as the notary of Befan9on f 
he would give no paffport j but as be accompanied his refufal with neither airs nor 
graces, I let him pafs. To avoid the centinels, I went round the town. The country 
to Auxemne is cheerful. Crofs the Soane at Auxonne; it is a fine river, through a 
region of flat meadow of beautiful verdure} commons for great herds of cattle; vaft- 
ly flooded, and the bay-cocks under water. To Dijon is a fine country, but wants 
wood. My paffport demanded at the gate} and as I had none, two bourgeois muf- 
queteers conduced me to the hotel de ville, where 1 was queftioned, but finding that 
1 was known at Dijon, they let me go to my inn. Out of luck; Moniieur de Virly, 
on whom I moll depended for Dijon, is at Bourbon le Bains, and Monfieur de Mor- 
veau, the celebrated cliemift, who I expedled would have had letters for me, had 
none, and though he received me very politely, when 1 was forced to announce my¬ 
felf as his brother in the Royal Society of London, yet I felt very awkwardly; how¬ 
ever, he defired to fee me agsun next morning. They tell me here, that the intendant 
is fled} and that the Prince of Condc, who is governor of Burgundy, is in Germany; 
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they pofitively iffert, and with very little ceremony, that they would* both be hanged* 
if they were to come hither at'prefent; fuch ideas do not mark too much authority in 
the milice burgeoife* as they have been inftituted to ftop and prevent hanging and plun¬ 
dering. They are too weak, however, to keep the peace; the licence and fpirit of de¬ 
predation, of which I heard fo much in croffing Franche Compte, has taken place, but 
not equally in Burgundy. In this inn, la Ville de Lyon, there is at prefent a gentle¬ 
man, unfortunately a feigneur, his wife, family, three fervants, an infant but a few 
months old, who efcaped from their flaming chateau half naked in the night; ail their 
property loft except the land itfelf; and this family valued and efteemed ^ the neigh, 
hours, with many virtues to command the love of the poor, and no oppreffions to pro - 
voke their enmity. Such abominable aftions rauft bring the greateft'deteftation to the 
caufe from being unneceflary; the kingdom might have been fettled in a real fyftem of 
liberty, without the regeneration of fire and fword, plunder and bloodflied. Three 
hundred bourgeois mount guard every day at Dijon, armed, but not paid at the ex- 
pence of the town: they have alfo fix pieces of cannon. The nobleffe of the place, as 
the only means of fafety, have joined them—fo that there are croix de St. Louis in the 
ranks. The palais des etats here, is a large and fplendid building, but not ftriking pro- 
portionably to the mafs and expence. The arms of the Prince of Conde are predomi¬ 
nant ; and the great falon is called the Salle ^ manger de Prince. A Dijon artift has 
painted the battle of Seniff, and the grand Cond6 thrown from his horfe, and a deling, 
both well executed. Tomb of the Duke of Bourgogne, 1404. A pidlure by Reubens 
at the Chartreufe. They talk of the houfe of Monf. de Montigdy, but not fhevm, his 
filler being in it. Dijon, on the whole, is a handfome town; the ftreets, though old 
built, are wide and very well paved, with the addition, uncommon in France, of 
trottoirs.——28 rtiiles. 

The 31ft. Waited on Monf. de Morveau, who has," moil fortunately for me, re¬ 
ceived, this morning, from Monf. de Virly, a recommendation of me, with four let¬ 
ters from Monf. de Brouflbnet; but Monf. Vaudrey, of this place, to whom one of 
them is addreffed, is abfent. We had fome converfation on the interefting topic to 
all philofophers, phlogifton; Monf. de Morveau contends vehemently for its non- 
cxiftence; treats Dr. Prieflley's laft publication as wide of the queftion; and decla¬ 
red, that he confiders the controverfy as much decided as the queftion of liberty is in 
France. He Ihewed me part of the article air in the New Encyclopaedia by him, to be 
publiflied foon; in which work, he thinks he has, beyond controverfy, eftablilhed the 
truth of the doftrine of the French chymifts of its non-exiftence. ‘ Monf. de Morveau 
requefted me to call on him in the evening to introduce me to a learned and agreeable 
lady; and engaged me to dine with him to-morrow. On leaving him I went to fearch 
cofliee-houfes; but will it be credited, that I could find but one in this capital of Bur¬ 
gundy, where I could read the newfpapers ?—At a poor little one in the fquare, I 
read a paper, after waiting an hour to get it. The people I have found every where 
defiroUs of reading newfpapers; but it is rare that they can gratify themfelves: and 
the general ignorance of what is palling may be colie£led from this, that I found no- 
body at Dijon had heard of the riot at the tpwn-boufe of Stralbourg; I defcribed it 
to a gentleman, and a part^ colle&ed around me to hear itj not one of them had 
%card a fyllable of it, yet it is nine days fince it happened; had It been nineteen, I quef- 
tion whether they would but juft have received the intelligence; but, .though they 
are flow in knowing what has really happened, they are very quick in hearing what 
is impoffible to happen. The current r^rt at prefent, to which all polfible credit is 
^ven, is, that the Queen has been convifled oi a plot to poiibn the King and Mon- 
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fieur, and give the regency to the Coqnt d'Artois; to fet fire to Paris, and blow up 
the Palais Rnyal by a mine! — Why do not the feveral parties in the ftates caufe pa¬ 
pers to be printed, that fliall tranfmit their own fentiments and opinions only, in or¬ 
der that no man in-the nation, arranged under the fame ftandard of reafoning, may 
want the fads that are neceflary to govern his arguments, and the conclufions that 
great talents have drawn from thofe fads ? The King has been advifcd to take feveral 
ftcps of authority againfl the ftates, but none of his minillers have advifed the eftab- 
lifhmcnt of journals, and their fpeedy circulation, that Ihould undeceive the people in 
thofe points his enemies have mifreprefented. When numerous papers are publilhed 
in oppofition to each otlicr, the people take pains to fift into and examine the truth ; 
and that inquifitrvends alone—the very a6t of fearching, enlightens them ; they be¬ 
come informed, and it is no longer eafy to deceive them. At the table d’hote three 
only, myfelf, and two noblemen, driven from their eftates, as I conjedure by their 
conveffation, but they did not hint at any thing like their houfes being burnt. Their 
defeription of the ftate of that part of the province they come from, in the road from 
Langres to Gray, is terrible; the number of chateaus burnt not confiderable, but 
three in five plundered, and the pofleffors driven out of the country, and glad to favc 
their lives. One of thefe gentlemen is a very fenfible well informed mart; he con- 
liders all rank, and all the rights annexed to rank, as deftroyed in fad in France j 
and that the leaders of the National Aflembly having no property, or very little them- 
fclvcs, are determined to attack that alfo, and attempt an equal divifion. The expec¬ 
tation is gotten among many of the people ; but whether it take place or not, he con- 
fiders France as abfolutely ruined. That, I replied, was going too far, for the de- 
ftruflion of rank did not imply ruin. “ I call nothing ruin,” he replied, “ but a. 
general and confirmed civil war, or difmemberment of the kingdom ; in my opinion, 
both are inevitable; not perhaps this year, or the next, or the year after that, but 
whatever government is built on the foundation now laying in France, cannot ftand 
any rude (hocks j an unfuccefsful or a fuccefsful war will equally deftroy it.”—He 
fpoke with great knowledge of hiftorical events, and drew his political conclufions 
with much acumen. 1 have met with very few fuch men at tables d’hotes. It may 
be believed, I did not forget M. de Morveau's appointment. He was as good as his 
word; Maclamc Picardet is as agreeable in converfation as flic is learned in the clofet; 
a very pleafmg unaffedled woman; flie has tranflated Scheele from the German, and 
a part of Mr. Kirv^an from the Englifli; a treafure to M. de Morveau, for (he is able 
and willing to cnnverfe with him on chymical fubjecls, and on any others that tend 
either to inftrudt or pleafe. I accompanied them in their evening's promenade. She 
told me, that her brother, Monf. de Poule, was a great farmer, who had fown 
large quanties of fiiinfoin, which he ufed for fattening oxen j flie was forry he was 
engaged fo clofely in the municipal bufinefs at prefent, that he could not attend me to 
his farm. 

Auguft 1. Dined with Monf. de Morveau by appointment; Monf. Profeffeur Chau- 
fee, and Monf. Picardet of the party. It was a rich day to me; the great and juft 
reputation of Monf. de Morveau, for being not only the firft chymift of France, but 
one of the greateft that Europe has to boaft, was alone fufficient to render his compa¬ 
ny interefting ; but to Vind fuch a man void of affeftation; free from thofe airs of fu- 
periority which are fometiracs found in celebrated charaders, and that referve which 
oftener throws a veil over their talents, as well as conceals their deficiencies for which 
it is intended—was very pleafmg. Monf. de Morveau is a lively,, converfable, elo¬ 
quent man, who, in any ftation of Ufe, would be fought as an agreeable companion. 
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Even in nk eventful moment of revolution, the convcrP.vtion turned almofl entirely 
on chvtnical fubjefts. I urged him, as I have done Dr. Prieftley more than once, 
and Monf. La Voifier alfo, to turn his enquiries a little to the application of his feience 
to agriculture; that there was a fine field for experiments in that line, which could 
fcarci’ly fiiil of making difeoveries; to which he aflented ; but added, that he had no 
time (or fuch enquiries : it is clear, from his converfation, that his views are entirely 
occupied by the non-exiftence of phlogifton, except a little on the means of eftablilhing 
and enforcing the new nomenclature. While w’e were at dinner a proof of the New 
Encyclopaedia was brought, the chymical part of which work is printed at Dijon, 
for the convenience of Monf. de Morveau. I took the liberty of telling him. that a 
man who can devife the experiments which fliall be moil conclufive in’afeertai. ing the 
qiieftions of a fcience, and has talents to draw all the ufeful conclufions from them, 
Ihould be entirely employed in experiments, and their regifter; and if I were king 
or minilter of France, I would make that employment fo profitable to him, that he 
fhould do nothing elfc. He laughed, and afked me, if 1 were fuch an advocate for 
working, and fuch an enemy to writing, what I thought of my friend Dr. Prielfley ? 
And he then explained to the two other gentlemen that great philofopher’s attention 
to metaphyfics, and polemic divinity. If an hundred had been at table, the fenti- 
ment would have been the fame in every bofom. Monf. M. fpoke, however, with great 
regard for the experimental talents of the Doftor, as indeed who in Europe does not ? 
1 afterwards refleiled on Monf. de Morveau’s not having time to make experiments 
that (hould apply chymiftry to agriculture, yet havi.ig plenty of it for writing in fo 
voluminous a work as Pankouck’s. I lay it down as a maxim, that no man can 
cflablilh or fupport a reputation in any branch of experimental philofophy, fuch as 
fhall really defeend to pofterity, otherwife chan by experiment; and that commonly 
the more a man works, and the lefs he writes the better, at Icafl: the more valuable 
will be his reputation. The profit of writing has ruined that of many (thole who 
know Monf. de Morveau will be very fure I am far enough from having him in my eye; 
his fituation in life puts it out of the queftion) ; that compreflion of materials, which 
is luminous; that brevity which appropriates fafts to their deftined points, are alike 
inconfiftent with the principles that govern all compilations; there are able and refpcc. 
table men now in every country for compiling; experimenters of genius ihould range 
ihemfelves in another clafs. If I were a fovereign, and capable confcquently of re¬ 
warding merit, the moment I heard of a maati of real genius engaged in fuch a work 
I would give him double the bookfeller’s price to let it alone, and to employ himfclf 
in paths that did not admit a rival at every door. There are who will think that this 
opinion comes oddly from one who has publilhed fo many books as I have; but I hope it 
will be admitted, to come naturally at leaft from one who is writing a work from 
which he does not expect to make one penny, who, therefore, has Ihonger motives 
to brevity than temptations to prolixity. The view of this great chymiit’s laboratory 
will (hew that he is not idle: - it confifts of two large rooms, admirably fumilhed in¬ 
deed. There are fix or feven different furnaces, (of which Macquer’s is the molt pow¬ 
erful,) and fuch a variety and extent of apparatus, as 1 have feen no where elfe, with a 
furniture of fpecimens from the three kingdom, as looks truly^ like bufineft. 'I here 
are little writing defks, with pens and paper, fcattered every where, anci in his libra¬ 
ry alfo, which is convenient. He has a large courfe of eudiometrical experiments 
going on at prefent, particularly with Fontana’s and Volta’s eudicimeters. He feems 
to think, that eudiometrical trials are to be depended on: keeps his nitrous air m 
quart bottles, flopped with common corks, but reverfed; and that the air is always 
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the fame, If made from the fame materials. A very fimple and elegant m^hod of 
afcertaining the proportion of vital air he explained to ns, by making the experiment; 
putting a morfel of phofphorus into a glafs retort, confined by water or mercury, and 
inflanung it, ^)y holding a bougie under it. The diminution of air marks the quantity 
that was vital on the antiphlogiftic dodrine. After one extinflion, it will boil, but not 
enflame. He has a pair of fcales made at Paris, which, when loaded Vllth three thou- 
fand grains, wiU turn with the twentieth part of one grain; an air pump, with glafs 
barrels, but o^ of them broken and r^aired; the Count de Bufibh’s fylbm of burn¬ 
ing lens; ah abforber; a refpirator, with vital air in a jar on one fide, and lime-water 
in anotherjl^l^ilbundance of,new and moft ingenious invemions for frcilitating en¬ 
quiries in i^^ii^ phUcf^hv i^ai^^ Thefe are fo various, and at the fame time ib 
well. CDtti^fli^ anfw^ intmided, that this fpecies of invention feems to 

be one great and eflentim part of Monf. de Morveau’s merit; I . wiOi he would 
follow Dxv Ptieftley’s idea of publiihing his tools, it would add not inconfiderably to 
his great i&d Well earned reputation, and at the fame time promote the enquiries he 
engages in amot^all other experimenters. M. de Morveau had the goodneis to ac¬ 
company me in cm afternoon to the Acadenay of Sciences: they have a very hand- 
fome faum, ornamented with the bufts of Dijon worthies; of fuch eminent men as 
this city has produced, Boffuet—•Ferret—De Broffes—^DeCrebillon—Pyron—Bonhier 
—-Rameatt- 4 -and laftiy, Bufibn ; and fome fiatme traveller will doubtlds fee here, 
that of a man inferior to none of thefe, Mont dK? Morve by whom 1 had now the 
honour rfbdng conduced. In the evening jwe|3^red agmn to Madame Picardet, 
and accompanied her promenade: i was plmmsd, in converfation on the prefent dillur- 
bances of France, to hear Monf. de Morveau remadk, that the outrages Committed by 
the peafants arofe from tfarir defefb of lumieres. In Dijon it had been publicly recom¬ 
mended to the curees to enlighten them fomewhat politically in their fermons, but all 
in vain, not one would go out of the ufual routine of his preaching.—-gaere. Would 
not one newfpaper enlighten them more than a fcore of priefts i I aficed Monf. de 
Morveau, how it was true that the chateaus had been plundered-and burnt by the 
peafants alone; or whether by thofe troops of brigands, reported to be formidable ? 
He afiured me, that he has made ftri^ enquiries to afcertain this matter, and is of 
opinion, that all the violences in this province, that have come to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peafants only; and much has been reported of brigands, but 
nothing proved. At B^an^on I heard of eight hundred; but how could a troop of 
eight hundred banditti march through a country, and leave their exiftence the leaft 
queftionable-f—as ridiculous as Mr. Baye’s army incog. 

The 'sd. To Beaune ; a range of hills to the right under vines, and a flat plain to 
the left, ril tqioi, and top naked. At the little infignificant town of Nuys, forty men 
mount guard enery day, and a large coips at Beaune.. 1 am provided with a paflpoit 
from the Hayor of Dijon, and a flaming cockade of the tiers ctat, and therefore hope 
to avoiAi^culties; though the reports of the riots of the peafants are fo formidable, 
that it feems iropoffible to travel in fafety. Stop at Nuys for intelligence concerning 
the vineyafds of this, country, fo famous in France, and indeed in all Europe; and ex¬ 
amine the Clos de Vomaud, of one hundred joumaux, walled in, and belonging to a 
convent of Bei^ardine MoiiJm.--—W hen are we to find thefe fellows chufing badly * ! 
The fpots they appropriate flmw what a righteous attention they give to tl^gs of the 
fpirit.—22 ixttles. 

• 

* Sold fince by the Aflcmbly for 1,140,600 livres, or 500I. ftorling, per jouraal. 
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The 3d. Going out of Chagnie, where 1 quitted the great Lyons road, pafs by the 
Sanal of Chaulais, which goes on very poorly; it is a truly ufeful undertaking, and 
therefore left undone ; had it been for boring cannon, or coppering men of war, it 
would have been finilhed long ago. To Montcenis adifagreeable country; lingular in 
its features*. It is the feat of one of Mosf^ Weelkainfong*a ;t;ftablifc^i^J ^ .cafting 
and boring cannon: 1 havealrea^ that 

this aAive Engliftman is brothei^mdaw man* 

kind; and that he taught them to to rive w|HH^^erica. 

The eftabUfhment is very. confiderabFe; th#e a^ i^m five hondres^m^jnndred 
men employed, b^des eollim r 4 ye fteam ehgih^ are erefted fbl* ghi^^^^bjails, 
and for boring; and a new one bnildihg. I converfed with Rn St^lifht^^p^'works 
in the glafs-houfe, in the cry^ hiShch; there were oftee'ni«Dy, but pa fe/i a ^ ^e left 
at prefent: he complaint of the country, laying there w^ nothti^fi|p|^'t^^ but 
wine and brandy; of vdiich things I que^on ttot but hemakeaa fuj^h^ ^c.*—>- 
25 mil«. ‘I-. 

The 4th^ By a miferable (xmntry idol|' ^ the way, and through hidSbtiii fpads to 
Autun. The hrft feven or eight mila theu^Cblture quite contemptible. ‘ Wpom' thence 
to Autun all, or nearly all, mclofed, and the firft fo for niany Mnl^the hill 

before Autun an immenfe view down ptttha^ town, and the flat country Bour* 
bonnois for a great extent.—View at the temple of J«uts-7>tfae wal^.ii^ cathe. 

drai—the abbey;. The reports henp^pigands; and burmi^ iuut plun£^(||lg, are as 
numerous as before; and when hJ^‘^ttOwn jitths inn diat I came fri^^l^gundy 
and Tranche Compte, 1 had eight tc^ |^ple httroducing th&n^VM, in hiptaf to aik 
for news. The rumour of bri^nds hei^'Inci^afed m bite mouf^ hu^^ Drong. 

They were much furprifed to^flnd that I gavp no cn^iftO^t^oxifle as 

I was well perfhaded, that all the outrages that comiritted,'Wm of 

the peafants only,, for the fake of plundering. they had no coaiee^lti^ bf, and 

quoted a lilt of chateaus burnt by them; but on anal|!|^g Ihfefe itep#^ 
appeared to be ill founded.—ao-miles. 

The 5th. The extreme heat of yefterday made me feyi|^;^'l(iiri-'^N^ I 

waked with a fore throat. I was inclined ta wafte R day h^^rojF my 

health; but we are all fools in trifling with the tlupgR of 

time, and vain expence, are always in the bead of a man who trsaelBii^^ en phi. 
lofophe as I am forced to do. To Maifon de Bourgogne^ 1 &b^ht‘'ilayl^. hi ^ new 
world; the road is not only excellent, of gravel, but t^fotttjt^y/^ and 

wooded. I'here are many gentle inequalities, and feverai ponds 
of the country. The weather, fince the commencement of Augiifl, clear, 

bright, and burning; too hot to be perfectly agreeable in tlm mmdle iiiLt|Hbpiy, but 
no flies, and therefore I do not regard the heat. This cinmn^nee mljipi||P|lk, be 

flxed on as the teft. In Languedoc, &c. thefe heats, sa I Itfie it* 

tended by myriads, and confequently they are tormenting. v^^^ha^mH^ck at 
this Maifon de Bourgogne; a healthy ftomach worid is the 

poft-houfe. In the evening to Lufy, another miferabfe-jijlflialy^^ all 

Burgundy the women wear flapped men s hats, effect 

as the ftraw ones of Alface.—2a miles*. 

The 6th. To efcape the heat, out at four’ih 
the fame country mclofed, but wretchedly cultiwked;^|iit||pfl^Hp||^^|i^^ 

If I had a large tra<;t in this country, I think I ihoula nof '^lorig in thi^hg a for. 
tune; climate, prices, roads, inclolbrcA, and every advantage, mtcept ^vernment. All 
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from Autun to the Loire is a jioble field for improvement, not by expeiifive operations 
of manuring and draining, but merely by fubftituting crops adapted to the i'oil. When 
I fee fuch a country thus managed, and in the hands of (tarving metayers, inllead of fat 
farmers, 1 know not how to pity the feigneurs, great as their prefent fulTcrings are. I 
met one of them, to whom I opened my mindhe pretended to talk of agriculture, 
finding I attended to it; and aflured me he had Abbe Roziere’s corps complet, and he 
believed, from his accounts, that this country w^ould not do for any thing but rye. I. 
alked him, whether he or Abbe Roxier knew the right end of a plough ? He alfured 
me, that the Abbe was un homme de grand merite, beaucoup d’agriculteur. Crofs the 
Loire by a ferry ; it Is here the lame nally fcenc of fliingle, as in Touraine. Enter the 
Bourbonnois; Bie fame inclofed country, and a beautiful gravel road. At Chavanne 
le Roi, Monf. Joly, the aubergifte, informed me of three domains (farms) to be fold, 
adjoining almoft to his houfe, which is new and well built. 1 was for appropriating his 
inn at once in my imagination for a farm houfe, and was working on turnips and clover, 
when he told nu‘, that if I would walk behind his ftable, 1 might fee, at a finall diilance, 
two of the houfes; he faid the price would be about 50 or 60,000 livres (2,625!.), and 
would altogether make a noble hirm. If 1 were twenty ycarsi younger, 1 Ihould think 
ferioufly of fuch a fpeculation ; but there again is the folly and deficiency of life; twenty 
years ago, fuch a thing would, for want of experience, have been my ruin; and, now 
I have the experience, I am too old for the undertaking.-27 miles. 

The 7th. Moulins appears to be but a poor ill built town. I went to the Belle 
Image, but found it fo bad, that I left, and went to the Lyon d’Or, which is w'orfe. 
This capital of the Boui bonnois, and on the great poll road to Italy, has not an inn 
equal to the little village of Chavanne. To read the papers, 1 went to the coffee-houfe 
of Madame Bourgeau, the bell; in the town, where I found near twenty tables fet for 
company, but, as to a ncwfpaper, I might as well have demanded an elephant.— 
Here is a feature of national backwardness, ignorance, ftupidily, and poverty ! In the 
capital of a great province, the feat of an iutendant, at a moment like the prefent, with 
a National /iflembly voting a revolution, and not a newfpaper to inform the people 
whether Fayette, Mirabcau, or Louis XVI. were on the throne. Companies at a cof- 
fee-houfe, numerous enough to fill twenty tables, and curiofity not adlivc enough 

to command one paper. What impudence and folly!-Folly in the cullomers 

of fuch a houfe not to infill on half a dozen papers, and all the journals of the 
aflembly j and impudence of the woman not to provide them! Could fuch a people 
as this ever have made a revolution, or become free ? Never, in a thoufand centuries! 
The enlightened mob of Paris, amidft hundreds of papers and publications, have done 
the whole. I demanded why they had no papers ? They are too dear ; but fhe made 
me pay 24/i for one difli of coffee, with milk, and a piece of butter about the fize of a 
walnut. It is a great pity there is not a camp of brigands in your coffee-room, Ma¬ 
dame Bourgeau. Among the many letters for which 1 am indebted to Monf. Brouf- 
fonet, few have proved more valuable than one 1 had for Monf. I’Abbc de Barut, prin¬ 
cipal of the college of Moulins, who entered with intelligence and animation into the 
objedl of my journey, and took every ftep that was poflible to get me well informed. 
He carried me to Monf. le Count de Griinau, lieutenant-general of the Balliage, and 
direftor of the Society*of Agriculture at Moulins, who kept us at dinner. He appears 
to be a man of confiderable fortune, of information, and knowledge, agreeable and 
polite. He difeourfed with me on the date of the Bourbonnoisj and aflured me, that 
eflates were rather given away than fold : that the metayers were fo miicrably poor, it 
was impoffible fdr them to cultivate well. 1 ilarted fome obfervations on the modes 
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which ought to be purfued ; but all converfation of that fort is lime lofi in France. After 
dinner, M. Griiiiau carried me to his villa, at a fmnll diftance from the town, winch is 
very prettily lituated, cornmanding a view of the vale of the Allier. I .ettei s from Paris, 
which contain nothing but accounts truly alarming, of the violences commiitcd all over 
the kingdom, and particularly at anc’ in the neighhourhood of the capital. “. 1 . Ncckcr’s 
return, which it v/as expeded vvouUi ha ve calmed cve-'y thing, has no tffed at all j anil it 
is particularly noted in tlie Kalional .. IV e. hiy, that there is a violent party evidentiy bent 
on driving things to extrcinily: men who, irom ilie violence and conflids of the mo¬ 
ment, f.nd tlieml'elvcs iii a pohiion, and of an in portance that refults merely from 
public cimfufion, will take cli'edual care to prevt-nt the fclllemer.t, order, and peace, 
which, if ellablifhed, would be a mortal bliw to their cf?nrequencc: they mount by the 
florm, and would fink in a calm. Among other perfuiis to whom hlonf l’dl>b. Bnrut 
introduc d me, was the Marquis dc Goutte, chef d’efcadre of the French fleet, wl.o vt us 
t.akcn by Admiral Bofeawen at Louifibourg, in J75'<, and carried to England, where 
be learned Englifii, of which he yet retains fonieihing. 1 had nerilonccl to rvTcjtf. 
PAl bc Barut, that 1 Itad a commifliou from a perren of fortune in F.ngl.nu!, to look 
out ibr a good purchafe in France; and Knowing that the nKirqiils would Ivl! one of 
his efhues, he mentioned it to him. Monf. dc Goutte gave me.fuch a defeription of 
it, that i thouglir, though my time was fiiort, that it would be very well wo;th bofiow- 
i;.g one day to virw it, t^s it w-es no more than ciglit miles Irom Moulins, and, propofing 
to take me to it the next day in his coach, ! readily coufmted. At the timeappciiiied, 
I attended the Marquis, with M,l’y\bbe Barut, to his chateau of Riaiix, wlticli is In the 
midfl t>f the efiate itc would fell on fuch terms, that 1 never was more tempted to fpe- 
cuiate: i have very little dcnibt but that the perfi. n who gave me a commiiiion to look 
out for a purcliali, is long lince fickenod of tiie feheme, which was that of a refidcnce 
for pkal'ure, by the dKlnrbances that Isave broken out here: fo that 1 flrould clearly 
have the refufal of it myfelf. It would be upon the whole a more beneficial purchafe 
than I had any conception of, and confirms Monf. dc Grimau's aficition, that cflates 
hi re are rather given away than fold. The chateau is large and very well built, con¬ 
taining two good rooms, cither of which would hold a company of tliirty people, with 
three fmaller ones on the ground floor; on tlic fecoiid ten bedchambers, and over 
them good garrets, fome of which are well fitted up ; all forts of offices fubflantially 
credfed, and on a plan proportioned to a large family, including barns new built, fur 
holding half the corn of the eflate in the Ifraw, and granaries to contain it when 
threfljcd. i\Ifb a wine jmels and ample cellaring, for keeping the produce of the vine¬ 
yards in the mofl; plentiful years. 1 he fituation is on the fide of an agreeable rifing, 
with views not extenfive, but pleafing, and all the country round of the fame features I 
have deferibed, being one of the finefl provinces in France. Adjoining the chateau is a 
field of five or fix arpents, W'ell walled in, about half of which is in culture as a garden, 
and thoroughly planted with all forts of fruits. There arc tw'elve ponds, through which 
a fmall ftream runs, fuflicient to turn two mills, that let at 1000 livres (43I. 15s.) 
a-year. I'he pimds fuppiy the proprietor’s table amply with fine carp, teiu h, perch, 
and cels; and yield bcfidcs a regular revenue of icoo iivrcs. 'J here are twenty arpents 
of vines that yield excellent white and red wine, with houfes for, the vignerons; woods 
me re than fuflicient to lupply the chateau with fuel; a,nd laltly, nine domains or farms 
let to metayers, tenants at will, at half produce, producing, in cafli, 10,5000 Hvrt<:, 
(459I. 7s. 6d.j conicquently the grofs produce, farms, mills and fifli, is 12,^00 livres. 
I'he quantity of land, I conjediire from viewing it, as well as from notes taken, may 
be above 3000 arpents or acres, lying all contiguous and near the ciiateau. "I'he out- 
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guings for thofe taxes paid by the landlord ; repairs, garde dc chafie, game-keeper (for 
here are :dl the higneural riglirs, haute jultice, &c.), fteward, expcnces on wine, &c. 
anujutit to about 44®® livres, (ipal. ios,j It yields therefore net lomething more 
than 80C0 livres (.350!. a year. '1 he price afleed is 300,000 livres (13,1 25I,; but for 
this price is given the furniture complete of the chateau, all the timber, amounting, by 
valuation of oak only, to kO,oco livres, (1750I.) and all the cattle on the eflate, viz. 
one thoi’land iiircp, fixty cows, I'eventy-lwo oxen, nine mares, and many hogs. Know¬ 
ing, as 1 did, that I could, on the fecurity of this efiavg borrow the udiulc^of ilie pur- 
■ l;.;ie-money, 1 withilocxl no trilling temptation when I refilled it. 'J’he finell climate 
m ] lanee, perhaps in Europe ; a beautiful and Iwallliy country ; excellent roads ; a 
j avig..t!i'!> to haiib j x-.inc, 1 ; :r.e', lilh, and every thing that ever appears on a table, 
.rapt the produce, of the tro,>(;s; a good houle, a fine garden, ready markets for 
every lorr of produce ; and, a ..o c all the rell, three thoufand acres of inclofed laud, 
e:;pab!t' in a v. ly little tune of l.riiig, without expenee, quaurupled in its produce, alto- 
gjiar i.,r!,;ed a pidnic fufilcloiit to tempt a man who had been li.e and-twenty years 
ni the eondi.iir pradice of the hulkindn- adapted to this foil. But the Hate ol 'Hivern- 
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Ihare in a civil war—dinned me from tiigagii;..; at pivlent, and induced iik; 
anifli ui.lv thet the Maujuis would give me the refiilal of it, before he fold it 
to any I ody ell:. A\'hai I have to treat witii a perfou for a purchafe, I lhall wllh to 
deal wiih liicli an one as the Marquis de Goutte. He has a phyfiogmonv that pleafes 
me; the eah and politeness ol his nation is mixed with great probitv and honour; and 
is lift rendiied lets amiable by an ;ij pearance oi digniiv tinit liows Iroin an aiicie; t and 
n 'pid;d 'e iamily. 'I'o me he levins a man in vsliom one might, in anv tranladion, 
l.l.c e in irlicii loi full m e. I coidd l ave fj,. nt a montli in tlie BourhonnoiV, lookim-- at 
coatei to t'e" iidi! , adjoining to that ol M. en* Oiiutti* s is another of 270,000 hvres pur- 
cliaie, Ballsiii ; Monl. I’Ab! c liarut having niaiie an appeiintment with the proprietor, 
earried n.e in the alternuon to fee ilie eliateau and a part of rlie lands; all the country 
is tile l ime ioil, and in tiie lame managjemeiit. It conhlls of eight larms, ilocked with 
cattle and Ihcip by li e landlord ; and here too the ponos yield a regular revenue. In- 
tonie at picfeiit 10,000 livres (437^* a y-'ai* > price 260,000 livres (11,375!.') and 
1C, 00c livres lor wood—twenty live years purchafe. Alfo near St. Pouch, another of 
4cc,cco livres, . i- ,/.coi.) ihe woods of which, four hundred and fifty acres, produce 
50C0 hvres a yar; agluy r.cies ol vims, the wines lb good as to be fcr.l to Paris; 
good land ior ..heat, ;.nel much lown; a modern chateau, avec toutes Ics ailances, &c! 
And I heard of many others. I conjefture that one of the fined contiguous ellates in 
Eiiroiic niigl t at 1 relent be laid together in the Bourbonnois. And 1 am further in- 
loniia:, that Uiere are at preiait lix tiioufand edates to be lold in Prance; if things 
go on as tlmy do at prefont, it will not be a quedion of buying edates, but kingdoms, 
and Prance itlelf will be under the hammer. I love a lylltm of policy that infpires 
Inch confidence as to give a value to land, and that renders men i'o comfortable on 

their ellates as to make the falc of them the lall of their ideas. Return to Moulins._ 

30 miles. 

d'iie 10th. Took my‘leave of Moulins, where edates and farming have driven even 
Maiia and the poplar from my head, and left me no room for the tombeau dc Montmo- 
renci; having paid extravagantly for the mud walls, cobweb tapeftry, and unlavory 
icciits of the Lymi d’Or, 1 turned my mare towards Chateauneuf, on the road to Au¬ 
vergne. "J he aecompaniment of the river makes the country pleafant. I found the 
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inn full, bufy, and bulling ; Monfeigneur, the bifliop, coining to the fete of St. Lau- 
nnee, patron of the parifli here. Alking for the commodity, I was defin.d to walk 
into the garden. I'his has happened twice or thrice to me in France; I did ttot before 
find out that they were fuch good cultivators in th-s country ; 1 am not well made lor 
difpcnfitig this fort of fertility; but iny lord the bilhop and thirty fat priells will, after 
a dinner that has employed all the cooks of the vicinity, doubtleis contribute amply to 
the amelioration of the lettuces and onions of J\lonf. le Maitre de la Polle. 'i'o Sr. 
Poncin.-30 miles. 

The I ith. Ivarly to Rioin, in Auvergne Near that town the country is intcrefling ; 
a fine wooded vale to the left, every vvht'ie bounded by mountains; and thofe nearer 
to the right of an interefting outline. Riom, part of vvliich is pretty enough, is all 
volcanic ; it is built of lava from the quarries of Vulvie, which are higidy curious to a 
naturalill. "I’he level plain, which I jralfcd in going, to tllennonr, is the coinuionce- 
ment of the famous Limagneof Auvergne, averted to be tlie moll fertile of all France; 
but that is an error, I have feen richer land in both Flanders and Nonnar.lv. This 
jdaiii is as level as a (till lake; the mountains are albvolcanic, ;mJ cctifcqujniiy iuter- 
eiling. Pals a feene of very fine irrigation, that will flrike a finning eye, to Mont 
le'irand, and after that to Clermont. Riom, FerranJ, and Clermont, are all built, or 
rather perched, on the tops of rocks. Clermont is in the inid't of a moll curious coun¬ 
try, all volcanic; and is built and paved with lava ; much of it forma one cf the woill 
built, dirtied, and mod dinking places 1 have met with, d’ii no are many l[r,,-,'is that 
can, for blackmds, dirt, and ill icents, only lie reprefeati d liy iian ow cli.iiiiie'ls cut in a. 
iiiglit clunghiil. The contention of naul'eotis I'avours, with whieii the air is impregnated, 
when brilk mountain gales do not ventilate thole excrementitious lanes, made me envy 
li.e mu’ves of the good people, who, for vviiat 1 know, may be happy in them. It is 
the lair, tlic town full, and the tables d’hbtes crowded.-25 miles. * 

The 12th. Clermont is partly free from the reproach I threw on Moulii.s and Uefan- 
qon, for there is a fade a leflure at a Monf. Bovarcs’, a bookl’eller, where I found leverai 
uevv ipapers and journals ; but at the coff’ee-houfe 1 enquired for them in vain : they tell 
ini' alfo, that the people here are great politicians, and attend the arrival ol the courier 
with impatience. 'I'hc confequence is, there have been no riots; the moll ig- 
noivur will always be the readied for mifehief. The great news jud arrived from Paris, 
Vi the utter abolitio’i of tythes, feudal rights, game, warrens, pidgeous, &c. liavc been 
received with the greated joy by the mafs of the people, and by all not i;nmedi;uc!y in- 
lerclled ; and fome even of the latter approve highly of the declaration: but J have had 
much converfation with two or three very fenfiblc perfons, who complain bitterly of the 
grofs injiidice and cruelty of any fuch declarations of what will be done, but is not ef- 
lecled and rcgulateil at the moment of declaring. Monf. TAbbe Arbre, to whom 
Monf. de Broudbnet’s lelier iatroduceJ me, had the gnodnefs not only to give me all the 
hdbrmation relative to the curious country around Clermont, which, particularly as a 
naturalill, attr.icled liis enquiries, but alfo introduced me to Monf. Chabrol, as a gentle¬ 
man who has attended much to agriculture, and who anfwcred my enquiries in that line 
with great readiuels. 

The 13th. At Roya, near Clermont, a village in the volcanic qjountains, which are fo 
curious, and of late years fo celebrated, are fome fprlngf;, reported by philofophical tra¬ 
vellers to be the fined and mod abundant in France; to view thefc ohjefts, and more 
dill, a very fine irrigation, faid alfo to be pradifed there, I engaged a guide. Repo.-t, 
when it fpcaksof things of which the reporter is ignorant, is furc to magnify ; the irri¬ 
gation is nothing more than a mountain tide converted by water to fome tolerable mea- 
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The i6th. F.arly in the morning, to avoid the heat, which has rather lncomm''ded 
me, to Fijf. Crofs the river by a ford, near the fpot where a bridge is building, and 
raoyM gt^tJuaUy into a coiyitry, which continues interefting to a natur- lift, from its vol- 
j for all has Jbikn either overturned, or formed ^y ^-e. Pafs Chomet; and 
difc^i^ing, remark akeap of bafaltic columns by the road, to the right j they a. e fma’d 
bmt regular fexagons. Pbulaget appears in the p’ain to the ' ’’t. Stoppt"’ it St. George, 
where I procured mules, and a guide, to ''*e the bafdtic colur. • at Ch'dlac, which, 
however, arc hardly ftriking enough to reward ihe troubK ^ Vi:., T faw a field of 

Ime clover; a fight that I have ..of regaled with, I think, fincc Ali'ace. I e’efired 
loknow to whom it. belonged? 0 M at. v’o ler, di Jor of medicine. I enttehis 
hotife to make enquiries, wh’ch he was oblijng en mj-’ u tify, and indulged me in 
a w^lk over the principal part his ...rin. ’ ’l gav ne « oottle of excellent vin blanc 

roouffepx, made in / uve gne. .. enquired hli x tne means uf going t*^ the mine of 
antimony, four leagues from met j bi t he faiu ihe cor itry wa^ fo enrage in that parr, 
and had lately, been To mifchie.ous, that he advifed me by all; icar ' to give up the pro- 
jeft. This couiltry from climatej as well as pines, muft be ver^ high. I have been for 
three ditys paft melted with heat; but. j-day, though the fun is bright, the heat has been 
quite moderate, like an Englifh <’nnmcr o dry, and I am ''flured tha they never have 
it hott^; but complain o. the winter's cold beii.ir vc” ’ ft*. .•*e •, and that the fnow in 
the l,aft was fixteen inches deep on the level. The n'^c'vftl clrc’mi..ance uf the whole 

is'the volcanic origin: all buildings and walls are of lava . *h. roads nr'' mended with 
lava* pozzolana, and bafaltes} and the face of the country eve., where exhibits the 
origin in fubterranean fire. The fertility, however, is not apparent, without rellodion. 
'.’he crops are not extraordinary, and many bad j but tl, m the height is to be r^'afidereJ 
In no other country that I have feen are fuch g..mountains as thefe. -'utlvated fo 
high ; here corn is feen every where, even to thei' tops, at licit,.its where it is ufual to 
find rock, wood, or ling (erica vulgaris)- 4 '! nilef 

The 17th. The whole range of .he nfteen r'il. to L P ^ ^n Velay, is wonderfully 
interefting. Nature, in dm nrot. ctioii of»’is t 'uuiy, mc^'i-'w e i'ee it at prefeni, muft 
have proceede ’3 by means nc .lommr’’ J'e,.i’'’re. it is a>i in iis ftirm cempeftuous as 
the billowy ocean. ]Vic.t.ntain Ifes beyond r ountain, with c" dels variety : jiot dark 
and dreary, like thofe of ^qe ..1 h *ght in other countries, but fpread with cultivation 
(feeble indc to the 'er* tops. Some va’ s funk among them, of beautiful verdure, 
pleafe tin "ye. Towards Le ?uy the Icenery is ftiil more ftriking, from the addition of 
fome of t J moft ..ngular rocks a y where to be feen. The caftle of Polignac, from 
which the duke takes hir tide, is buih on a bold and enormous one; it is almoft of a 
cubical form, and towers perpendiculaily above the town, which furrounds it at its foot. 
The fiimily of Polignac claim an origin of great antiquity ; they have pretenfions that go 
hack, I forget tvhether to Hedor or Achilles; but I never found any one in converfa- 
tion incline to allow them more than being in the firft clafs of French families, which 
they undp^tedly are. . jj^haps there is no where to be met with a caftle more formed 
to give a. locsd pride of't^ily than this of Polignac: the man hardly exifts that would 
not feel a .certain vanity, at having given his own name, from remote* antiquity, to fo 
fmgular and fo commanding a rock; but if, vi ith the name, it belonged to me, I Would 
fcarcely fell it for a province. The building is of fuch antiquity, and the fituation fo ro¬ 
mantic, that all the feudal ages pafs in review in one’s imagination, by a fort of magic in¬ 
fluence ; you j?ec6gnize it for the refidenoe of a lordly baron, who, in an age more dif- 
.tant and more refpeftable, though perhaps equally barbarous, was the patriot defender 
of his cduntry againft the invafion and tyranny of Rome. In evtry age, fiiice the hor¬ 
rible 
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rible combuftions of nature which produced it, fuch a fpot would be chofen for fecurity 
and defence. To have given one’s name to a caftle, without any lofty pre-eminence or 
lingularity of nature, in the midrt:, for inftance, of a rich plain, is not equally flattering to 
our feelings: all antiquity of family is derived from ages of great barbarifin, when civil 
commotions and wars fvept away and confounded the inhabitants of fuch fituations. 
The Bretons of the plains of England were driven to Bretagne; but the fame people, in 
the mountains of Wales, ftuck tecurc, and remain there to this day. About a gu.i-fhot 
from Polignac is another rock,- not fo large, but equally remarkable; and in the town 
of Le Puy, another commanding one rifes to a vail height; with another more Angu¬ 
lar for its tower-like form—on the top of which St. Michael’s church is built. Gyplum 
and lime-ftone abound; and the whole count/y is volcanic; the very meadows are on 
lava: every thing, in a word, is either the produft of fire, or has been dillurbed or 
toffed about by it. At Le Puy, fair day, and a table d’hote, with ignorance, as ufual. 
IvLiny cofTbe-houfes, and even confiderable ones, but not a fingle ncwfpaper to be 
found in any.——15 miles. 

The Leaving Puy, the^hill which the road mounts on the way to Cofterous, 

for four or five miles, commands a view of the town far more pidurelque than that 
of CLrmoiit. The mountain, covered with its conical town, crowned by a vail rock, 
wIJi thofe of St. Michael and of Polignac, form a moll Angular fccne. The road is a 
noble one, formed of lava and pozaolana. The adjacent declivities have a ftrong' dif- 
pofition to run into bafakic pentagons and fexagons; the Hones put up in the road, 
liy way of polls, are parts of bafaltic columns. The inn at Pradell^, kept by three 
f il.rs, Pichois, is one of the worft I have met with in France. Contra£lion, poverty, 
dirt, and dar kuefs.—-20 miles. 


'I’he loth. To Thuylz; pine woods abound; there are (aWfjBulls, and with 
ratchet wheels to bring the tree to the faw, without the conflant attention of a man, as 
in the Pyrenees: a great improvement.* Pafs by a new and beautiful road, along the 
fide of immenfe mountains of granite; chefnut treea ipread in every quarter, and 
covi r with luxuriance of vegetation roclcs apparently fo naked, that earth feems a 
ilranger. This beautiful free i? known to defight'in*volcanic foils and fituations: 
many arc very lafge; f meafured one fifteen feet in'Circumference, at five from the 
ground ; and mac^ are nine to ten feet, 'and fifty to fixty high. At Maiffe the fine 
road end^ and then a rocky, aimoft natural one tor fotne jafiles j; btft fbi*half a mile 
bclore Thuytz recover the ngw ohe again, which is heref equal to the fineflrto befeen, 
formed bf tolcanic materials, forty feet broad, without the (tali: ftone, a firm and na¬ 
turally level furftice. They tell me that one thoufand eight hundred to^ 

of it, or abont two and a half miles, coft tSdipoo livres (8350].) ft condu^ accord¬ 
ing to edfibm* fo a miferable inn, but with^a large liable; and in every refpeGt iV(anf|iq|c 
C rcnadiibr excels the Demoifelles Pichots. Here mulbaries firll appear^ wiilifibirilti 
flics; for this is the firll day I bavq been incommoded. Afllluyfz 1 4^ 
whichI'.figmofod would demand a wbbledayi.ft i» wftifiafour-housolddiS W 
Muntagdn de la cotq) au Colet d'Atfo, 6f M. FaujaiC 4 e'$t. 


go thither the next morning; the man and his wife attended me at dinner, and did 
not Iccm, from the dilBculties they raifed at every moment, to approve my plan: 
having afleed them fome quellions about the price of provifions, and other things, I 
luppofe they regarded me with fulpicious eyes, and thought that I had no good inteti- 
tioiis. I defircd however to have the mule—lome difficulties were made—I inall 


have 
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hnvetwo mules—Very well, get me two. Then returning, a man was not to be had ; 
with frefh expreffions of furprife, that I Ihould be eager to fee mountains that did not 
concern mo. After raifing frefh difficulties to every thing 1 faid, they at lad plainly 
told me, that I fhoulJ neither have mule nor man ; and this with an air that evidently 
made the cafe lioi)clcfs. About an hour after, I received a polite meflage from the 
Marquis Doblou, feigner.r of tlie parifli, who hearing tlrat an inejuifitive Englifliman 
was at tl’.c inn, cnquiiing after volcanoes, propofrrd the pleafure of taking a walk with 
me, I accepted the offer with alacrity, and going direflly towards his houfe met him 
on the road. I explained to him my motives and my difficulties; he faid, the people 
had gotten fomc abfurd fufpicions of me from my quellions, and that tlie piTl'eiit time 
V as fo dangeroL'iS and ciitical to all tr.ivel'ers, that he would advife me by no moans to 
think of any I'uch cxcuriiof.s iioiii the greit road, uulefs I found much readinefs in 
the people to cohducT; me: li ai at any other moment than the piefent he ffiould 
be happy to do h Iiimfelf, Ivut that at pnfent it was iutpoflible for any p'-rloii 
to be too cautious. Thre v'asiio n'iiffiug titis reafoniiig, and yet to loi'e tlie iindl cu¬ 
rious volcanic remai.e; ;n the c- ciiiry, for the crater of the mountain is as diilinct in 
the print of hloni. lij Si. IS-:'.!, as if t!ie lava were now running fruii: ir, wa'- a mor- 
tilyitig circmnllanc.'. '1 he then Ih.oved me iiis garden and bis chaleau, 

amidll tile niontuain.s; bohiud it is ih.it of Cravene, wiiich i.. an extinguiliied volcano 
likewil'e, I III the craitr not d Iceniible witi.out diffi.'ulty. In coi.v-erlation with iiiin 
and another aenil iiian, on agricultiu'e, p .rticulariy the produce o: mulherries, they 
nuniion-d a fina'l piece of land that pr.,'Ju;ed, by bik only, i a j h\r. s (5I. i^s. t a 
vrar, anil iieii-.g conhguous to the road we w. Iked to it. App- avi 1 ; v.- ry Imall f -r fiich 
a prod"ce, 1 hepped it to aicertain the coni lus, arid !.ii;iu. ..o liicni in iny po. sv.'!-ln),)k. 
Soon after, grouing dark, 1 to k my leave of tlie yy'nti.in.ii, and retired to mv inn. 
A-Vliat I h.ut done had more witieffs tlian I dr.-ant; 0! ; for at eleven o’clov k at nigh', 
a full hour alter I ha.l been afl.-.p, lii-e coui;i:a i.Lr of a .'il.- of tw-.-nty milice hour- 
gcoilc, witii tlicir muiquetr, or laor.is, or labr.s, o;- p-ik‘e, ciit.r d '.t-y chamber, 
I'urrounded my hed, an t demanded my pally-n r. Aui .l.igu.- e iued, <00 long to mi¬ 
nute; I v/as forced firff to give them ir.y p.ifi'port, aiul, ih.ii not ra-.i-ff'.ing them, tny 
papers. They told nu* that I was utuioui teoly a conipir.itiif witii the Qno.-n, tlie Count 
ri’Artois, and the Coimt d’l'intragues (who lias prop..rry h- r.), who iiad eiiijiloy d me 
as an arpentcur, to meafure ilieir li k.s, in c-rilei to doiibie th.ir taxes. My pipers 
being in l''’j.;lifii faved me. 'I'ln y h.,d taken it i. to tlieir heads that 1 was not an I'ing- 
liffiman —only a prttended one; for they Ipeak I'iu.h a jtirgon tiieinfelves, that tl.eir 
ears were not good enough to diicuver by mv l.mgua tfiat 1 was an undoubted fo¬ 
reigner. Their finding no maps, or pl.ins, nor a;iy thing that they could convert by 
fuppohiion to a cadailre of tlieir panffi, had its efFeed, as I could fee by their ni.inn.-r, 
for they converfed entirely in Patois. Perciiviiig, however, that they were not fatil- 
ficd, and talked much of the Count d’i'iniragues, I opened a bundle ot letters that were 
fealed—tlicfe, gentlemen, are my letters of rec-mmeiid.ition to various cities of France 
and Italy, open which you pileafe, and you will find, for they are writien in French, 
that I am an honelt F.nghfhman, ami not the rogue you take me for. On this they 
held a fivflj confultaiion and debate, wh.icb ended in my favour; ihey refilled to epen 
the letters, prepared to leave me, laying, that my numerous quellions about lands, 
and uvealuring a field, while I preten>.cd to come after volcanoes, had railed great fuf- 
picions, which they obferved were natural at a ti r.e when it wa.s l;no vu to a certainty 
that the Queen, il;« Count d’Artois, and the Co-mt d’Kiitragues ver.,' in a cchdpiraiy 
againll the Vivarais. And thus, to my entire lauslatlioii, they wifl.ed me a good night, 
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and left me to the bugs, which fv\’armed in the bed like flies in a honey-pot. I had a 
narrow cfcapc— it would have been a delicate fituation to have been kept prifoner pro¬ 
bably in fome common gaol, or, if not, guarded at my own expence, while they lent a 
courier to Paris for orders.-ro miles. 

The 2cth. 'i'lic fame impofing inoimtainous features continue to Villenouve de Berg. 
The road, fur liaU a rv.ile, leads under an iinmenfc iiiafs of bafaltic lava, rim into con¬ 
figurations o.^ various forms, and reffing on regular columns; this vafl: range bulges in 
the centre into a i'ort of promontory. The height, form, and figures, and the decifive 
volcanic characler the whole mafs has taken, render it a moft interefiing fpeftacle to the 
learned and unlearned eye. lull before Aubenas, miflnking the road, which is not half 
finiflicd, I had to turn ; it was on the Hope of the declivity, and very rauc that any wall 
or defence is found againlf tlic precipices. ]\Iy French mare has an ill talent of back¬ 
ing too freely when file begins: unfortunately llie exercifed it at a moment of imminent 
danger, and backed the chaife, me and herfelf down the precipice ; by great good luck, 
there was at the fpot a fort of fhelf of rock, that made the immediate fall not tnore than 
live feet direct. 1 leaped out of the chaife in tiie moment, and fell unhurt: the chaife 
was ovcrlhrown and the mare on her fide, eiilanglecl in the harnefs, which kept the 
carriatm i'rom tumbling down a precipice of fixty feet. Fortunately Ihelay quietly, for 
had liio fli uggled both muft have fallen. 1 called fume lime-burners to my afliftance, 
who were wiih great difficulty brought to fubniit to directions, and not each purfue 
his own idea to the certain precipiiation of both mare and chaife. We extricated her 
unhurt, l.-curcd the chaife, and then, with ftili greater difficulty, regained the road with 
hoih. This was by far the narrow'cll: cfcapc I have had, A bleflcd country for a 
broken limb—confinement for fix weeks or two months :it the Cheval Blanc, at Au- 
henas, an inn that would have been purgatory itfclf to one of my bogs: alone—without 
relation, iViend, or forvant, and not one perfon in fixty that fpeaks French. Thanks 
to the good providence that jirel'ervcd rne ! What a fituation—I Ihudder at the reflec¬ 
tion more than I did falling into the jaws of the precipice. Before I got from the place 
lliere w'crc I'even men about me, 1 gave them a 3 livrc piece to drink, which for fome 
time they refufed to accept, thinking, with unaffected modefty, that it was too much. 
At Aubcar-s repaired tlie harnefs, and, leaving that place, viewed the filk mills, which arc 
confiderable. Reach Villeneuve <le Berg. I was immediately hunted out by the milice 
bourgeoife. Where is your CfTtiilcale ? Here again the old objeftion that my fea¬ 

tures and perfon were not ilelcribcd. Your papers? The importance of the cafe, 
tliey faid, was great: and they looked as big as if a marfiiars batton was in hand. 
Tljcy tormented me with an hundred queflions; and then pronounced that I was a 
fufpicknis looking perfon. They could not conceive why a Suffolk fanner could travel 
into the Vivarais. Never had they heard of any perfon travelling for agriculture! 
They would take my pafl'port to the hotel de ville—have the permanent council affera- 
bled—and place a centinelat my door. 1 told them they might do what they plcafed, 
provided they did not prohibit my dinner, as I was hungry; they then departed. In 
about lialf an hour a gentleman-like man, a Croix de St. Louis came, alked me fome 
queflions very politely, and feemed not to conclude that Maria Antonietta and Arthur 
Young were at this moment in any very dangerous confpiracy. He retired, faying, he 
hoped 1 fhould imt meet with any difficulties. In another half hour a foldicr came to 
conduct me to tlie hotel de ville; where I found the council afferabled; a good many 
queflions wore aiked; and fome expreffions of furprife that an Englifli farmer fliould 
travel fo far for agriculture—they had never heard of fuch a thing; but all was in a 
polite liberal maimer; and though travelling for agriculture was as new to them, as if 
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it had been like tfle antient philofopher’s tour of the world on a cow’s back, and living^ 
on the milk; yet they' did not deem any thing in my recital improbable, figned my 
paflport very readily, afl’ured me of every allillance and civility I might want, and dif- 
milTed me with tlie politenefs of gentlemen. I deferibed my treatment at Thuytz, 
which they loiully condemned. 1 took this opportunity to beg to know where that 
Pradd was to be I'ound in this country, of which Oliver dc Serres was feigneur, the 
well known French writer on agriculture in the reign of Henry IV. 'I’liey at once 
pointed out of the window of the room we were in to the houfe, which in Villencuve 
de Berg belonged to him, and informed me that Pradd was within a league. As this 
was an objedt 1 had noted before 1 came to France, the information gave me no flight 
fatislattion. 'Fhe mayor, in the courfe of the examination, prefenled me to a gentle¬ 
man who had tranflated Sterne into French, but who did not fpoak Englilh: on my. 
return to the auberge I found that this was Monf. de Boifllcrc, avocat general of the 
parliament of Grenoble. 1 did not care to leave the place without knowing fomething 
more of one who had dillinguiflied himidf by his attention t® Englifh literature ; and I 
wrote to him a note, begging penniflion to have the pleafurc of fomc converfation with 
a gentleman who had made our inimitable author fjieak the language of a people he 
loved fo well. Monf. de Boifllcrc came to me immediately, conduced me to his houl'e, 
introduced me to his lady and fomc iriends, and as I was much intcrclled concerning 
Oliver dc Serres, he oflered to take a walk with me to Pradtl. It may cafily be fup- 
pofed that this was too much to my mind to be refufed, and few evenings have been 
more agreeably /pent. I regarded the rcfidence of the great parent of French agricul¬ 
ture, and who was undoubtedly one td the firlt writers on the fubjeO: that had then 
appeared in the world, with that fort of veneration, which thofe only can feel who have 
addicted thcnifelvcs llrongly to fomc predominant purfuit, and find it in fuch momenta 
indulged in its molt exquilite feelings. Two hundred years after his exertions, let me 
do honour to Ins memory, he was an excellent farmer, and a true patriot, and would 
not have been fixed on by Henry IV. as his chief agent in llie great projeft of intro¬ 
ducing the culture of filk in France, if he had r.ot pollcired a confidcrable reputation ; 
a reputation well earned, fmee poltcrity has confirmed it. The period of his iiractlco 
is too remote to gain any thing more than a general outline of what may now be fup- 
pofed to have been his farm. The balls of it is liniellone; there is a great oak v oo<l 
near the chateau, and many vines, wiili plenty of mulberries, Ibme apparentlv old 
enough to have been planted by the hand of the venerable genius that has rendered 
the ground claflic. '1 he cllale of Pradel, wiiich is about 50C0 Jivres (r i 81 . 15.S.) a 
year, belongs at prefent to the Marquis of Mirabel, wiio inherits it in right of his wife, 
as the defeendant of Dc Serres. 1 hope it is exempted lor ever from ail taxes; he 
whole writings laid the foundation for the improvement of a kingdom, Ihould leave to 
his polfcrity lome marks of his country men’s gratitude. When the prefent bifliop of 
Silleron was flicwn like me, the liirm of Ue Serres, he remarked, that the nation ought 
to creft a Itatue to his memory. I'hc fcntiinent is not without merit, though no more 
than common fnuff-box chat; but if this bilhop has a well cultivated farm in his hands 
it does him honour. Supped with Monf. and Madame de Boifliere, See. and had thu 
pieafure of an agreeable and intcrclling converfation.——-21 miles. 

The 2lit. Monf. de Boifliere, wifliing to have my advice in the improvement of a 
larin, which he has taken into his hands, fix or feven miles from Berg, in my road to 
Viv’iers, accompanied me thither. 1 adviled him to form one well executed and well 
improved indofure every year—to finifli as he advances, and to do well what he at- 
tt inpts to do at all j and 1 cautioned hiiu agauill the common abufe of that excellent 
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hufliandry, paring and burning. 1 fufped, however, that his itommc d’affaire will b;; 
too potent for the Englifh traveller. I hope he has received the turnip-feed I feiit him. 
Dine at Viviers, and pafs the Rhone. After the wretched inns of the Vivarais, dirt, 
filth, bugs, and ftarving, to arrive at the hotel de Monfieur, at Montilimart, a great 
and excellent inn, was foinething like the, arrival in France from Spain: the contrail is 
ftriking; and I feeraed to hug myfelf, that I was again in a chriilian country, among the 
Milors Ninchitreas, and my Ladi Bettis, of Monf. Chabot.-23 miles. 

The 22d. Having a letter to Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, the cebrated naturaliil, who 
has favoured the world with many important works on volcanoes, aeroftation, and vari¬ 
ous other branches of natural hiitory, I had the fatisfadion, on enquiring, to find, that 
he was at Montilimart; and, w'aitiug on him, perceived that a man pf diilinguiihed 
merit was handfomcly lodged, with every thing about him that indicated an cafy for¬ 
tune. He received me with the frank politeneis inherent in his charadler; introduced 
me, on the I'pot, to a Monf. I’Abbe Bez*enger, who refided near his country-feat, and 
w'as, he laid, an excellent cultivator j and likewife to another gentleman, whofe tafte 
had taken the fame good diredtion. In the evening Monf. Faujas took me to call on a 
female liicnd, who w'as engaged in the fame enquiries, Madame Cheinet, whofe hufband 
is a member of the National Affcmbly ; if he have the good luck to find at Verfailles 
fome other lady as agreeable as her he has left at Montilimart, his miffion will not be a 
barren one; and he may perhaps be better employed than in voting regenerations. This 
lady accompanied us in a walk for viewing the environs of Montilimart j and it gave 
me no final 1 pleafurc to find, that flie was an excellent farmerefs, pradtiles coufiderably, 
and had the goodnefs to anfwer many of my enquiries, particularly in the culture of 
filk. 1 W'as lb charmed with the naivete of charadler, and pleafing converfation of 

this very agreeable lady, that a longer ftay here would have been delicious-but the 

plough! 

The 23d. By appointment accompanied Monf. Faujas to his country-feat and farm at 
rOriol, fifteen miles north of Montilimart, where he is building a good houfe. I was 
pleafed to find his farm to amount to tw'O hundred and eighty feptcres of land : I flioulJ 
iiavc liked h better, had it not been in the hands of a metayer. Monf. Faujas pleafes 
me much; the livelinefs, vivacity, phlogifton of his charadler, do not run into pertnefs, 
fopper)'^, or alledlation; he adheres ileadily to a fubjedl; and Ihews, that to clear up 
any dubious point, by the attrition of different ideas in converfation, gives him pleafurc; 
not through a vain fluency of colloquial powers, but for better underftanding a fubjedt. 
Monf. Abbe Berenger, and another gentleman, palled the next day at Monf. Faujas': 
we walked to the Abbe’s farm. He is of the good order of beings, and pleafes me 
much ; cure of the parifli, and prefident of the permanent council. He is at prefent 
warm on a projedl of re-uniting the protcftanls to the church ; Ipoke, with great plea- 
furc, of having perfuaded them, on occafion of the general thaukfgiving for the elta- 
bliflimcnt of liberty, to return thanks to God, and ling the Te Deuin in the catholic 
church, in common, as brethren, which, from confidence in his characler, they did. 
He is firmly perfuaded, that, by both parties giving W'ay a little, and foftening or re¬ 
trenching reciprocally fomewhat in points that are dilagreeablc, they may be brought 
together. The idea is fo liberal, that I queftion it for the multitude, who are never 
governed by reafon, but by trifles and ceremonies,—and who are ufually attached to 
their religion, in proportion to the abfurdities it abounds with. 1 have not the lead 
doubt but the mob in England would be much more fcandalized at parting with the 
creed of St. Alhanafms, than the whole bench of bifhops, w hofe illumination would 
perhaps refieft corredly that of the throne. Monf. I’Abbe Berenger has prepared a 
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memorial, which is ready to be prefented to the National AlTembly, propofing and ex¬ 
plaining this ideal union of the two religions; and he had the plan of adding a claufe, 
propofing that the clergy fhould have permiffion to marry. lie was convinced that it 
wodd be for the intereft of morals, and much for that of the nation, that the clergy 
ftottld not be an infulated body, but bolding by the fame interefts and connections as 
other people. He remarked, that the life of a cure, and efpecially in the country, is 
melancholy; and, knowing my paflion, obferved, that a man could never be fo good a 
former, on any p^eflion he might have, excluded from being fuccccded by his chil¬ 
dren. lie fliewed me his memoir, and I was pleafed to find that there is at prefent 
great harmony between the two religions, which mufl: be aferibed certainly to fuch good 
cures. The mimbor of proteftants is very confidcrablc in this neighbourhood. I 
ftrenuottfly contended for the infertion of the claufe relpeCting marriage; affured him, 
that at &cn a moment as this, it would do all who were concerned in this memorial the 
greateft credit; and that they ought to coufider it as a demand of the rights of huma¬ 
nity, violently, injurioufly, and relative to the nation, impoliiically with-hcld. Ycfter- 
day, in going Wth MonC Faujas, we palTed a congregation of proteftants, aftemblcd, 
Druid like, under five or fix fpreadmg oaks, to olfer their thankfgiving to the gieat 
Parent of thew happinefs and hope. In fuch a climate as this, is it not a worthier tem¬ 
ple, built by the great hand they revere, than one of brick and mortar ? This was one 
of the richeft days I have enjoyM in France; wc had a long and truly farming dinner j 
drank a TAnglois fuccefs to the plough ; and had fo much agricultural converfation, 
that I wifiiedror my farming friends in Suffolk to partake of my fatisfaCtion. If Monl. 
Faujas de St» Fond come to England, as he gives me hopes, I fhall introduce him to 
them with pleafure. In the evening return to Montilimart.-30 miles. 

The a5th. To Chateau Rochemaur, acyofs the Rhone. It is lituated on a bafaltkk 
rock, nearly perpendicular, with every columnal proof of its volcanic origin. St e 
Monl, Reohiarches. In the afternoon to Here Latte, through a countrj' fteni, 

unintelnefting,) and far inferior to the environs of Montilimart.- 22 milts. 

. The,- 8 ( 5 tb. To Oringe, the country not much better} a range oi mountains to the 
pothing of the Rhone. At that town there are remains of a large Roman 
bhibfin^ feventytor eighty feet high, called t circus, of a triumphal arch, which, thou di 
a good djMil det^ed, ma^fts, in its renaains, no ordinary decoration, and a pavement 
in the hddfe of perfon, which is very perfeftand beautiful, but much inferior to 
The Vent de bize has blown ftrongly for feveral days, with a clear 
the heats, which are fqmetimes fultry op|me0ive $ it may, fur what 
' I'lfcilbwV b$ wholcfome to French conftitutions^ but it is dreadful to mine; I found my- 
felf V^ hi^fferent, and, as if I were going^o be ill, a new and unufual fenfation over 
. my wbmeliody: never dreaming of the wind, I knew not whfit to attribute it to, but 
my complaint coming at the fame tune, puts it out of doubt; befidcs, inftin£t now, 
much more than realon, makes me guaid as much as I can againft it. At four or five 
in the morning it is ^ cold that no traveller vonturea out. It is more pencrratmgly 
dr^Ulg )[ tttd i0;i^,concej»3on of} other winds ftop tlat^neousper^iiration; but 
this ihroagbibe foeaw, by its fonfodon, to dry up hU ^ imerior humi- 

.dity.-isa^* ’ ' ’ < - \ ^ 

" ths hfMU' 'Td Atfiguion.'-^ whelhcr it were becaisfe T Had read mudh oiP'fhis town in 
the hiftory of the middle ages, or becaufe it had been the refidence of t.ie Popes, or 
more probably from the ftill more interefting memoirs which Petrarch has left concern¬ 
ing it, in poems that will laft as long as Italian elegance and human feelings fhall exift, 
1 know not—but I approached the place with a fort of intereft, attention, and expea- 

ancy. 
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ancy, that few towns have kindled. Laura’s tomb is in the church of the Cordeliers; 
it is nothing but a ftone in the pavement, with a figure engraven on it parily effaced, 
furrounded by an infeription in Gothic letters, and another in the wall adjoining, with 
the armorial of the family of Sade. How incredible is the power of great talents, when 
employed in delineating paflions common to the human race! How many millions of 
women, fair as Laura, have been beloved as tenderly—but wanting a Petrarch to illus* 
trate the pafiion, have lived and died in oblivion ! whilft his lines, nat written to die, 
condufl thoufands under the impulfe of feelings, which genius only can excite, to min¬ 
gle in idea their melancholy fighs with thofe of the poet who confecrated thefe remains 
to immortality! There is a monument of the brave Crillon in the fame church; and I 
faw other churches and pidures—but Petrarch and Laura are predomifiaut at Avignon. 
- — 19 miles. 

The 28th. Wait upon Pere Brouillony, provincial vifitor, who, with great polltencfs, 
procured me the information I wiflied, by introducing me to Tome gentlemen converfant 
in agriculture. From the rock of the legate’s palace, there is one of the finefl views 
of the windings of the Rhone that is to be feen: it forms two confiderable iflands, 
which, with the reft of the plain, richly watered, cultivated, and covered with mulber¬ 
ries, olives, and fruit-trees, hath an interefting boundary in the mountains of Provence, 
Dauphine and Languedoc.—The circular road fine. I was ftruck with the refemblance 
between the women here and in England. It ditl not at once occur in what it con- 
fifted; but it is their caps; they drefs their heads quite- different, from the French 
w omen. A better particularity, is there being no wooden fhoes here, nor, as I have 
feen, in Provence *. I have often complained of the ftupid ignorance I met with at 
table s d’liotes. Here, if poflible, it has been worfe than common. The poHtenefs'of 
the French i.^ proverbial, but it liever could arife from the manners of the claffes that 
frequent thefe tables. Not one time in forty will a foreigner, as fuch, receive the leaft 
inai k of attention. The only political idea here is, that if the Etiglilh flioulJ attack 
France, tin y have a million of men in arms to receive them; and their ignorance feems 
to kn(3w no diftinilion between men in arms in their towns and villages, or in- atftion 
wiiluiut the kingdom. 'I'hey conceive, as Sterne obferves, much better than they com¬ 
bine : 1 put fonie queftlons to them, but in vain : I alked, if the union of a rufty fire¬ 
lock and a Burgeois made a foldier ?—I alkcd them in which of their wars they had 
wanted men ? 1 demanded, whether tlujy had ever iclt any other want than that of mo¬ 
ney ? and whether the converfion of a million of men into the bearers of mufquets 
woukl make money more plentiful ? I alked if perfonal fervice were not a tax ? c'nd 
whether paying the tax of the fervice of a million of men increafed their faculties of 
paying other and more ufeful taxes ? I begged them to inform me, if the regeneration 
of the kingdom, which had put arms in the hands of a million of mob, had rendered 
induftry more produftive, internal peace more fecuro, confidence more enlarged,-or 
credit more liable ? And laftly, I alTured them, that lliouid the Englilh attack them at 
prefent, they would probably make the weakeft figure they had done frtnn the founda¬ 
tion of their monarchy; but, gentlemen, the Englilh, in fpite of the eacsti^e you fee 
them in the American ^r, will difdain fuch a condud; j they re^t the dix^i^tion you 
are forming, becaufe they think it a bad one —but whatever you may eilablUi, you will 
have no interruption, but many good wilhes from your neighbouf. It was all in vain j 

* We were, like you, ftruck with the rcfemblancc of the women at Avignon to thofe of England, but 
not for thereafon you give; it appeared to us to originate from theii complexions being uaturally lo much 
belter than that of the other French women, more than their head-drefs, which difters as much from ouia 
at it does from the French. ** iNote by a female friend.” 

they 
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they were well perfuaded their government was the beft in the world} that it was a 
monarchy, and no republic, for which I contended: and that the Englifh thought fo 
too, becaufe they would unqueftionably abolifh their houfe of lords, in the enjoyment of 
whicttati^Siii^ i 4 ea I left them—lBi-iTOe evening to Lille, a town which has loft its name 
in the Worldi, ill the more fpM^^d’Hwme of Vauclufe. There can hardly be met with a 
richer, of better cultivated trwBt of ftxteen miles; the irrigation is fuperb. Lille is moft 
agreeably fttuated. On coming to the verge of it I found fine plantations of elms, with 
ddicious ftroms, tmbblmg oyer pebbles un either fide; well dreffed people were en- 
lo)ing the evening at a fpot, which'I had conceived to be only a mountainous village. 
It was aiort oi fairy foene to me. Now, thought I, how detcfiable to leave all this fine 
wood water, and enter a nafty, beggarly, walkd, hot, liinkino town, one of the 
cimirall^jrtJOftoffenfive to my feehngs? Whai au at/oeable fuiprife, to find the inn 
wuhouttbo tpwn, in the midiift of the feenery 1 had admired ! and more fo, as it wat. 
clicap^'ghdthe accommods^ons gc®d. I walked on the banks of this claflic ftream for 
an hod|f|>Wlth the moon gaaing bn thewatcis, that will lun for ever in mellifluous po- 
ttry: retiitedto fup on tbe moft exquifite trout and craw fifli in the world. To-morrow 
to the famed origin.—— 16 miles. 

The apfh. lam delighted with the en\ irons of Lille; beautiful roads, well planted, 
furronnoWd pafs off in diffeient diredtions, as it from a capital town, umbrageous 
enough to form promenades againft a hot fun, and the river is divided irito fo many 
ltream4‘Slfid'5pMuft«l with fo much attention, that it has a delicious efftdt, cfpccially 
to an li^tecos^ifes all the fertility of imgation. To the fountain of Vauclufe, 
which fald m be as celebrated almuft as that of Helicon. Crofling a plam, 

which i| 1 |^|b'beautsfial as one’s idea of Tcaipe; the mount.iin prefents an almoft per- 
pendidwfc(‘'ibtk,«at the foot of which is an imraenfe and very fine cavern, half filled with 
a pool 'fbl^nant,bnt clear vratee ; this is the famous fountain j at other fcafons it fills 
the whe^ tjavern, and boils over in a vaft ftream among rocks, its bed now marked 
by vcgpij^oa. At prefent the water guflies out two hundred yai Js lower down, from 
beneath liwdfes of rock, and in a very fmall diftance forms a confiderablc river, w hich 
almoft ireceives deviations by art for mills and irrigation. On the fummit 

of a ro 4 h ibOWt.the village, but Much below the mountain, is a ruin, called, by the poor 
people here, thfebhateau of Petrarch—who tell you it was inhabited by Monf. Pctiarth 
and Madame Labjfa. The feene k-fubiime; but what renders it truly interefting to 

our fediingi^ is the Cddbrity which great talents have given it. The power of rocks, 
and water, and mountains, even in their boUeft features, to arreft attention, and fill the 
bofom,vrith fenfatiolk that banUh the infipid feelings of common life—holds not of ina¬ 
nimate n^ure. To give energy to fuch fenfations, it muft receive animation from the 
crcativj$ touch of a fattcy% deferibed by the poet, or conneSed with the refidence, 

adions* pUfftats, pf df gfeat gMiiufes; it lives, as it were, perfonified by ta¬ 

lents, am conmmtet the’iiitereft that breathes around whatever is confecrated by fame. 
To territory, by croffing the Durance; there view the fkele- 

aVitttiiMI the work of the archbifliop of Aix, a noble projed, 

executed ; a hill is pierced by it for a quarter of a 
fttnilar exertions. It has, however, ftood ftill many 
Vtw* tbize gone, apd the heat increafed, the wind 
k|i|Knt, which proves how pernicious that wind i&, 

forgot to obferve that, for a few days paft, I have been peftered with all 
ountry Ihooting: one would think tliat every rufty gun in Provence is 
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at work, killing all forts of birds; the fhot has fallen five or fix times in my chaife and 
about my ears. The National Aflembly have declared that every man has a right to 
kill game on his own land; and advancing this maxinrfo abfurd as a declaration, though 
fo wife as a law, without «ny ftatute or provifion to fecure the right'of the game to the 
pofleflbr of the foil, according to the tenor of the vote, haye, as I am every where in¬ 
formed, filled-all the fields of France with fportfmen to a great detriment. I'he fame 
effefts have flowed from declarations of right relative to tythcs, taxes, feudal rights, &c. 
In the declarations, conditions and compenfations are talked of j but an unruly, ungo¬ 
vernable multitude feize the benefit of the abolition, and laugh at the obligations or re- 
compenfe. Out by day break for Salon, in order to view th.e Grau, one of the moft 
Angular diftriSs in France for its foil, or rather want of foilj being apparently a region of 
fea flints, yet feeding great herds of flieep: view the improvement of Monfieur Paf- 
quali, who is doing great things, but roughly; I wiflied to fee and converfe with him, 
but unfortunately he was abfent from Salon. At night to S^. Canta.-——46 miles. 

The 31ft. To Aix. Many houfes without glafs windows. The women with men’s 
hats, and no wooden flioes. At Aix waited on Monf. Gibelin, celebrated for his tranf- 
lations of the works of Dr. Prieftley, and of the Philofophical Tranfadtions. He received 
me with that eafy and agreeable politenefs natural to his charafter. He took every me¬ 
thod in his power to jirociire me the information I wanted, ind engaged to go with me 
the next day to Tour D’Aigues to wait on the baron of that name, prefident of the 
parliament.of Aix, to whom alfo I had letters; and whofe elTays, in the Tritneftres of 
rhe Paris Society of Agriculture, are among the moft valuable on rural ceconomics in 
thatwork.——12 miks. 

September ift. Tour d’iVigues is twenty miles north of Aix, on the other fi(^ of the 
Durance, wdiich w'e crofi'ed at a ferry. The country about the chateau is bold and hilly, 
and fwclls in four or five miles into rocky mountains. The prefident received me in a 
very friendly manner, with a fimplicity of manners that gives a digni^to his charadfer, 
void of affedlation; he is very fond of agriculture and planting. afternoon was 
puffed in viewing his home-farm, and his noble woods, which arc uncommon in this 
naked province. The chateau of Tour d’Aigucs, before much of it was accidentally 
confuined by fire, muft have been one of the moft confiderable in France ; but at pre- 
fent a melancholy fpcctaclo is left. The baron is an enormous fufferer by the revolu¬ 
tion ; a great extent of country, which belonged in abfolute light to his anceftors, was 
formerly granted for quit-rents, cens, and other feudal payments, fo that thei*e is no 
comparifon between the lands retained and thofe thus granted by his family. The lofs 
of the droits honorifiques is much more than has been iJjpparcnt, as it is an utter lofs of 
all influence ; it was natural to look, for fome plain and fimple nwde of compenfution ; 
but the declaration of the National Alfembly allows none; and it is feelingly known in 
this chateau, that the folid payments which th§ AfC'inbiy have declared to be rachetable 
are every hour falling to nothing, without a fliadow of recoinpenfe.. 'J'he people are in 
arms, and at this moment very unquiet. The fituation of the nobility in this country 
is pitiable; they are under apprehenfions that nothing will be left them, but fimply fuch , 
houfes as the mob allows to (land unburnt; that the metayers will retain thtur farms 
without paying the landlord his half of the produce; and that, in cafe of fuch a rcfufal, 
there is aftually neither law nor authority in the country to prdfent it. Here is, how¬ 
ever, in this houfc, a large and an agreeable fociety, and cfiecMul tp a miracle, confi- 
dering the times, and what fuch a great baron is lofing, who hmnherited from his an- 
ceftqrs, immenfe poffeliions, now frittering to nothing by the revolution. This chateau, 
fplendid even in ruins, the venerable woods, park, and all the enfigns of family and 
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command, with the fortune, and even the lives of the owners at the mercy qf an armed 
rabble. What a fpeftacle ! The baron has a very fine and well filled library, and 
one part of it totally with books and trafts on agriculture, in all the languages of Eu¬ 
rope. His collcftion of theffis nearly as numerous as my own__ miles. 

The 2d. Monf. Lc Prefideht dedicated this day for an cxcurfion to his mountain- 
farm, five miles off, where he has a great range, and one of the fineft lakes in Provence, 
two tlioufand toifes round, and forty feet deep. Dircftly from it rifes a fine mountain, 
confiding of a mafs of lliell agglutinated into done; it is a pity this hill is not planted, 
as the water w-ants the immediate accompaniment of wood. Carp rife to 25lh. and eels 
to i2lb. (Note, there are carp in the lake liourgeat, in Savoy, of 6olb.) A neigh- 
l)ourii!g gentleman, Monf. Jouvent, well acquainted with the agriculture of this coun¬ 
try, accompanied us, and fpent the red of the day at the caille. 1 had much valuable 
information from the iktron deTour d’.' igU '.s, tnisgendeinan,andfrera Monf, i’Abbe 

de-, 1 forget his name. In the cviuing I had fome converfition on houfe-keep- 

ing with one of the ladies, and found, among ot'.ier articles, that the wages of a gardemr 
are 3:0 livres(i 3l. 12s. 6d.); a comm m inau fervant, 150 1 vres (yl.j; a Bourgeois 
cook, 75 to 00 livi'es (90 livres are 3I. i8s. yd.^; a houle-raai.f, 60 to 70 livres 
(5I. IS. 3d.) Rent of a good huui'e lor a Bourgeois 700 or 8.;o livres (?rl.V 
10 miles. 

The 3d. Took my leave of Monf. 'Pour d’Aigucs’ hofpitable chateau, and returned 
with Monf. Gibclin to Aix.-20 miles 

7 'he 4th. The country to Marfeillcs iaall mountainous, but much cultivated wirii 
vines apd olives; it is, however, naked and uninlcrelUng ; and much of the road is 
left in a fcandalous condition for one of the greated in France, not wide enough, at 
places, for two carriages to pafs with convenience. What a deceiving painter is the 

imagination!-1 had read I know not what lying exaggerations of the baftides about 

Marfeilles bfingxounted not by humlrcds, but by thouliiuds, wnth anecdotes of Louis 
XIV. adding one to ti'.e number by a citadel. 1 have feen other towns in France, where 
they are more numerous: and the environs of Montpellier, without external commerce, 
are as highly decorated as thofe of Marfeiiles ; yet Montpellier is not fingular. The 
view of Marfeiiles, in the approach, is not liriking. It is well built in the new quarter, 
but, like all others, in the old, clofe, ill built, and dirty ; the population, if wc may 
judge from the throng in the flreels, is very great; I liave met with none that exceeds 
it in this refpeft. 1 went in the evening to the theatre, which is new, but not ftrikiiig; 
and not in any refpeci; to be named wiili that of Bourdeaux, or even Nantes; nor is 
the general magnificence of the town at ail equal to Bourdeaux; the new buildings are 
neither fo extenfive, nor fo good— the number of fliips in the port not to be compared, 
and the port itfelf is a horfe-pond, compared with the Garonne.-20 miles. 

I’he 5th. Marfeiiles is abfolutely exempt from the reproaches I have fo often caff on 
others for want of newfpapers. I breakfafted at the Cafe d’Acajou amidfl many. De¬ 
liver ray letters, and receive information concerning commerce; but I am difappointed 
of one I expected for Monf. 1 'Abbe Raynal, the celebrated author. At the table d’hote, 
the Count de Mirabeau, both here and at Aix, a topic of couvoriation ; I expedted to 
have found him mare popular, from the extravagancies cornmitteil in his favour in Pro- 
vence and at Marfeiiy s; they confider him merely as a politician of great abilities, 
whofe principles a:-e ^-vourable to theirs; as to his private charader, they think they 
have nothing to do v^iih it; and affert, that they had much rather truft to a rogue of 
abilities, than put any confidence in an honeft man of no talents; not, however, mean¬ 
ing to affert, that Monf. de Mirabeau deferved any fuch appellation. They fay he has 
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an eftate in Provence. I obfei'ved, that I was glad to hear he had property: for ia 
fuch revolutions, it was a neceffary hold on a man, that he will not drive every thing 
to confufion, in order to poflefs a confequencc and importance which cannot attend 
him in peaceable and quiet times. But to be at Marfeilles without feeing Abbe Ray- 
nal, one of the undoubted prccurfors of the prefent revolution in France, would be 
mortifying. Having no time to wait bnger for letters, I toc^ the refolution to intro¬ 
duce myfelf. He was at the houfe of his friend Monf. Bertrand. I told the Abbe my 
fiiuation : and with that eafe and poUtenefs which flows from a man’s knowledge of 
the world, he replied, that he was always happy to be of ufe to any gentleman of my 
nation ; and, turning to his friend, feid, Iiere alfo is one, Sir, w'ho loVes the Englifli, 
and underftands their language. In coaverfmg on agriculture, which I had mentioned 
as the objefl: of my journey, they both expreffed their furprife to find, by accounts 
rpparently authentic, that we import^ great quantities of wheat, inftead of exporting 
as we formerly did; and defired to know, if this were really the cafe, to what it was 
to be afewbed: and recurring, at the fame time, to the Mercure de France for a ftate- 
ment of Itbf export and import of corn, they read it as a quotation from Mr. Arthur 
Young. This gave me the opportunity of faying, that I was the perfon, and it proved 
a lucky imrodudion} for it was not polCbie to be received with more politenefs, or 
with more oifers of fcrvice and 1 explained, that the change had taken 

place in confeqtTence of a vaft increafe of popularion, a caufe ftill increafing more ra¬ 
pidly than ever.—We had an mterefting converfation on the agriculture of France, 
and on the prefent fituation of affairs, which they both think going on badly; are 
convinced of the necefllty of an upper houfe in the legiflaturc, and dread nothing 
more than a mere democratical government, which they deem a fpecies of re¬ 
public, ridiculous for fuch a kingdom as France. I faid that 1 had often re- 
fledled with amazement, that Monfieur Necker did not affemble the ftates in fuch 
a form, and under fuch regulations, as would have naturally led to adopt the 
conititution of England, free from the few faults which time has difeovered in it. 
On which Monf. Bertrand gave me a pamphlet he had publifhed, addreffed to his 
friend Abbe Raynal, propofing feveral circumftances in the Englifh conftitution to be 
adopted in that of France, Monf. I’Abbc Raynal remarked, that the American revo¬ 
lution had brought the French one in its train: I obferved, that if the refult in France 
fhould be liberty, that revolution had proved a bleffing to the world, but much more 
fo to England than to America. This they both thought fuch. a paradox^ that I explain¬ 
ed it by remarking, that I believed the profperity which England had imjoyed fince the 
peace, not only much exceeded that of any otb^ fimilar period, but alfo that of any 
other country, in any period fince the eftabliflunent of the European monarchies: a 
fafl: that was fuppoited by the increafe of population, of confumpdon, of induftry, 
of navigation, fbippin^, and Tailors: by the au^entadon and improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, manttfa£furei^ and comntercc; and itfc. a peculiar mafs and aggregate, flowing 
from the whole, the riflibg eafe and felicity of the people. I mendone^the authentic 
documents and public regifiers which fupported fuch a reprefentado 4 f' and I found, 
that Abbd Raynal, who attended olofely«to what I faid, had act heard of 

thefe Circumffances, in'wludi he is not fingular; foi I have iVct wi^' 4 ' Angle per¬ 
fon in France• acquainted with them; yet they unqueftiofia^ forni one of the 
mod remarkable mid Angular ex^naents in the fcience of that the world has 

feen; for a people to lofe an empire—thirteen provinces, and to gain, by that lofs, an 
increafe of wealth, felicity, and power! When will the obvious conclufions, to be 
drawn from that prodigious event, be adopted ? that all tranfmarine, or diftant domi- 
voL. xvi. o o nions. 
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nions, are fources of w'eaknefs: and that to renounce them would be wifdom. Ap;. 
ply this in France to St. Domingo, in Spam to Peru, or m England to Bengal, and 
mark the ideas and the replies that are excited. I have no doubt, however, of the 
facb. I complimented him on his generous gift to the fociety of agriculture at Paris, 
of 1200 livres for a premium ; he laid they had thanked him, not in the ufual form, 
by the fccretary figning alone, but had every one prei'ent figned it. He faid, that he 
fhould do the fame by the academics of fcicnces and belles lettres; and he has given the 
fame fum to the academies at Marfcillcs, for a premium relative to their commerce. 
He faid alfo, that he had formed a plan he Ihould execute wdien lie has faved money 
enough, whiclrts to expend, by means of the fociety of agriculture, 1200 livres a year 
in purchafing models of all the ufeful implements of hulbandry to be found in other 
countries, efpecially in England, and to fpread them over France. The idea is an ex¬ 
cellent one, and merits great praife ; yet it is to be quellioned, whether the clfeft would 
anfwer the expence. Give the tool itfelf to a farmer, and he will not know how to 
ufejt, or will be too much prejudiced to like it; a model he will ftill lefs take trouble to 
copy. Gentlemen farming every where their own lands, with eiithufiafm and paffion 
for the art, would apply and ufe thofe models j but I fear that none fuch are to be 
found in France. The fpirit and jiurfuits of gentlemen muft be changed from their 
prefent frivolous turns, before any fuch thing could be effected. He approved of my 
recommending turnips and potatoes j but faid, that good forts were wanted; and men¬ 
tioned a trial he had made hinifelf, a coraparifon of the Englifli and Proven5al pota¬ 
toes in making bread, and the Englifh produced one-third more flour than the French. 
—Among other caufes of bad hulbandry in France, he named the illegality of ufury ; 
at prefent moneyed people in the country locked it up, inftcad of lending it for im¬ 
provement. Thefe fentimentsof a juftly celebrated writer do him honour; and it was 
pleafing to me to find, that he gave attention to objeds which have almoll: monopoli¬ 
zed mine; and yet more fo to find, that though not young, he is in good fpirits ; and 
likely to live many years to enlighten the world by the produdioiis of a pen tlrat has 
never been employed but for the benefit of the human fpccies. 

The 8th. To Cuges. For three or four miles the road leads through rows of baf- 
tides and walls; it is made of powdered white ftone, and without exception, the 
moft dufty I ever faw j the vines, for twenty rods on each fide, were like a drefled 
head; the country all mountains of rock, with poor pines.—Uninterefting and ugly ; 
the plains, of no great breadth, are covered with vines and olives. Meet capers firft 
at Cuges. At Aubagne, I dined on fix dilhes, not bad, a defert, and a bottle of 
wine, for 24s. and by myfelf too, for there was no table d’hote. What Monf. Du- 
tens could mean by calling the poft houfe at Cuges a good auberge, is inexplicable ; 
it is a miferable hole, in which I have one of the befl; rooms, without glafs to the win¬ 
dows.—21 miles. 

The 9th. The country to Toulon is more intereflingj the mountains are bolder j 
the fea adds to the view ; and there is one paffage among the rocks, where are fub- 
lime features. Ninc-tenths are wafle mountain, and a wretched country of pines, box, 
and miferable aromatics, in fpite of the climate. Near Toulon, efpecially at Olioales, 
there are pomegranat^ in the hedges,, with fruit as large-as nonpareils j they have a 
few oranges alfo. Ifie bafon of Toulon with ranges of three deckers, and other large 
men of war, with a quay of life and bufmefs, are tine. The town has nothing that de- 
ferves dcfcripiion ; the great .md only thing that is worth feeing, the dock-yard, I could 
not fee, yet I had letters; but the regulation forbidding it, as at Breft, all applications 
were vaiix.— ^5 miles. 7 
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The toth. Lady Craven has'fent me upon a -wild chafe to Hycres—one would 
think this country, from hcr’s and many other deferiptions, was all a garden ; but it 
has been praifed much beyo* i its merit. The vale is every where richly cultivated, 
and planted with olives a a vines, with a mixture of foinc mulberries, figs, and 
other fruit trees. The h'.is are cither rocks, or fpread with a poor vegetation of 
evergreens, pines, lemif us, Lc. The vale, though fcattered with w'hite baftides 
which animate the fcen<v yet betrays that poverty in the robe of nature, which always 
oflends the eye where olives and fruits form tiie principal cloathing. Every view is 
meagre, on comparifc'n with the rich foliage of our northern forclts. The only fin- 
gular features are tlu orange and lemon trees ; they here tlirive in the open air, are 
of a great fizc, and render every garden intorej'dng to tliofe who travel to the fouth ; 
but laft winter’s froll has fliorn them of their glory. They are all fo nearly deftroyed 
as to be cut almofl to the root, or to the irimk, but are in general fliooting again. I 
conjecture that thefe trees, even when in health and foliage, however they may be 
fcparatcly taken, add but little to the general effeCt of a view. They are all in gardens, 
mixed with wails and hoiifes, and confequently lofe much beauty as the part of a 
landfcape. Lady Craven’s tour fent me to the chapel of Notre Dame de confoiation, 
and to the hills I 'ading to Monf. Glapicre dc St. Tropes ; and I alked for father Lau¬ 
rent, who was, however, very little fenfible of the honour flie had done him. '^I'he 
views from the hills on both fidcs of the town are moderate. The iflands Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle, and Levant, (the ncareft joined to the continent by a caufeway and fait- 
marih, which they call a pond,) the hills, mounts, rocks, all are naked. The pines 
that fpread on I'ome of them have not a much better effeCl than gorfe. The verdure 
of the vale is hurt by the hue of the olives. There is a fine outline to the views ; but 
for a climate, where vegetation is the chief glory, it is poor and meagre ; and does 
not refrelh the imagination with the idea of a thick fliade againlt the rays of an ardent 
fun. 1 can hear of no cotton in Provence, which has been reported infeveral books; but 
the date and piltachio fucceed : the myrtle is indigenous every where, and the jafminum, 
commune, and fruticans. In I’lfle de Levant is the genifta candefeens, and the teu- 
crium herba poma. Returning from my ride to the hotel de Necker, the landlord 
worried me with a lift of Englilh that pafs the winter at Hyeres; there are many houfes 
built for letting, from two to fix louis a month, including all the furniture, linen, ne- 
ceffary plate, &c. Moft of thefe houfes command the .profpeft of the vale and the 
fea; and if they do not feel the vent de bize, I fliould fuppofe it muft be a fine winter 
climate. In December, January, and February perhaps it may not incommode them, 
but does it not in March and April ? There is a table d’hote, very well ferved, at the 
hotel de Necker in winter, at 4 livres a-head each meal. View the King’s garden here, 
which may be ten or twelve acres, and nobly produftive in all the fruits of the climate, 
its crop of oranges only laft year was 21,000 livres (gi 81 . >5s.) Oranges at Hyeres 
have produced as far as two louis each tree. Dine with Monk de St. Cefaire, who 
has a pretty new built houfe, a noble garden walled in, and an eftate around it, which 
he would fell or let. He was fo obliging as to give me, with Dr. Battaile, much ufe- 
ful information concerning the agriculture and produce of this country. In the even¬ 
ing return to Toulon.-^34 miles. f 

The 1 ith. The arrangement of my journey in Italy occup®d fome attention. I 
bad been often informed, and by men that have travelled mucElin Italy, that I muft 
not think of going thither with my one-horfe chaife. To watch my horfc being fed 
would, they ^ured me, take up abundantly too much time, and if it were omitted, 
with relpeft to ’/ay, as well as oats, both would be equally ftolen, Tliere are alfo 
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parts of Italy whero travd'ing alone, as 1 d-d, would be very unfafe, from the number 
of robbers that infell the roa(’s. Perfuaded by the opini»ins of perfons, who I fup- 
pnfe mud: know much b'ttcr than myfelf, I had determined to fell my mare and chaife, 
and travel in Italy by the vetiirini, who are to be had it fecms every where, and at 
a cheap rate. At Aix they oiFered me fc>r b nh 20 loui«; at Marfeilles, eighteen : fo 
tlic further I went I expected the price w.anld fink ; but to get out of the hands of 
the aidiergiltes, and the garc-ms il’ccuries, who expected every where to make a pro¬ 
perty of me, 1 had it drawn into tiie Itreol at Toulon, w'ith a large label, written a ven- 
dre, and the price 25 louis; they had coll me at Paris 32. My plan fucceeded, 
and I fold theiw for 22 ; they had brought me above twelve hundred miles, but yet 
were a cheap bargain to an officer who was the purchafer. I had next to confider the 
method to get to Nice; and will it be believed, that from Marfeilles with a hundred 
thoufand fouls, and Toulon with thirty thoufand, lying in the great road to Antibes, 
Nice, and Italy, there is no diligence or regular voitiire ? A gentleman at the table 
d’hote afl’urcd me, they alked him 3 louis for a place in a voiturc to Antibes, and to wait 
till feme other perfon would give three more for another feat. To a perfon accuf- 
tomed to the infinity of machines that fly about England, in all dirctfions, this mull 
appear hardly credible. Such great cities in Prance have not the hundredth part of 
connexion and communication with each other that mucli inferior places enjoy with 
us : a fure proof of their deficiency in confumption, activity, atul a’.imation. A gen¬ 
tleman who knew every part of Provence w'ell, and had been from Nice to Toulon, 
by fea, advifed me to take the common barque, for one day, from Toulon, that I 
might at lead pafs the illes of Hycres ; I told him I had been at Hyeres, and feen the 
coalh I hail feen nothing, he faid, if 1 had not feen them, and the coall from the fea, 
which was the fined objeft in all Provence ; that it would be but one day at lea, as I 
might land at Cavalero, and take mules for Frejus; and that I fhould lofc nothing, 
as the common rout was the fame as what I had feen, mountains, vines, and olives. 
His opinion prevailed, and I fpoke to the Captain of the barque for my paffiige to Ca¬ 
valero. 

The 12th. At fix in the morning, on board the barque, Captain Jaffoirs, of An¬ 
tibes ; the weather was delicious ; and the palfage out of the harbour lif Toulon, and 
its great bafon, beautiful and intereding. Apparently it is iuipolfible to imagine a 
harbour more completely fccurc and land-locked. The inner one, contiguous to the 
quay, is large, and fecms formed by art; a range of mole, which it is buili on, fepa- 
rating it from the great bafon. Only one fliip can enter at a time, but it could con¬ 
tain a fleet. There are now lying, moored in two ranges, one Ihip, the Commerce 
of Marfeilles, of 130 guns, the fined fliip in the French Navy, and fcveritcen others 
of 90 guns each, with feveral fmaller : in the great bafon, which is two or three miles 
acrofs, you feem abfolutely inciofed by high lands, and it is only on the moment of 
quitting it, that you can guefs where the outlet is, by which you are connefteJ with 
the fea. The town, the fliipping, the high mountain, which riles immediately above 
it, the hills, covered with plantations, and fpread every where with badides, unite to 
form a driking coup dkoeil. But as to the illes of Hyeres and the fine views of the 
coad, which I w as tc» enjoy, my informant could have no eyes, or 'was abfolulely 
without tade : they ajfe, as well as all the coad, miierably barren rocks and hills, with 
pines only to give any idea of vegetation. If it wore not fora few folitary houfes, with 
here and there a fquare patch of cultivation to change the colour of the mountains, I 
fhould have imagined th u this coad mud have borne a near refemble to thofe of New 
Zealand, or New Holland—dark, gloomy, and liicntj—a favage fombre air fpread 
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over the whole. The pines, and ever-green flirubs, that cover the greatcfl: part, cover 
it with more gloom than verdure. Landed at night at Cavalero, which 1 expeded to 
have found a little town j but it conlifts of three houfes only, and a more wreiclicd 
place not to be imagined. They fpread a matirafs on a Hone floor for me, for bed tlr.y 
had none; after flarving all day, they had nothing but Hale eggs, bad bread, and wo:id 
wine; and as to the mules which were to take me to Frejus, tliore was neither lior!'e, 
al's, nor mule in the place, and but four oxen for ploughing the ground. I was thus iti 
a pretty fituation, and mull: have gone on by lea to Antibes, for winch alfo the wind 
gave tokens of being contrary, if the captain had not promifed me tvA'o of his men to 
carry my baggage to a village two leagues off, where mules were certainly to be had, 
with which comfort 1 betook myfelf to my mattrefs.-24 miles. 

The •.3th. The cap'ain fent three bailors; one a Corfican, a:toth.'r a mongrel Ita¬ 
lian, and the third, a Provencal: among the three, there was not French enough for 
half an hour’s convcrfatioii. We croHed the mountains, and wandered by crooked 
unknown paths, and beds of torrents, and then found the village of Gaffaiig on the 
top of a mountain, which, however, was more than a league from that to which we 
intended to go. Here the failers refrefhed th ■mfelvis, two with wine, but the third 
never drank any thing except water. 1 afked if he had equal ftreiigth with tlie others 
that drarik wine ? Yes, they replied, as llrong for his fize as any other man : 1 ra¬ 
ther think, that 1 fliall not fooii find an Engliflr failor who will make the expcrim^ni. 
No milk; I brcakfalted on grapes, rye bread, and bad wine. Mules were reporti.d to 
abound at this village, or rather that which we mifll'd ; but the mafler of the only two 
wc could hear of being abfent, 1 had no other relource than agreeing witli a man to 
take my baggage on an afs, and niyleif to walk a league further, to Sr. Tropes, lor 
which he demanded three livres. In two hours reached that town, which is prettily 
fituated, and tolerably well built, on the banks of a noble inlet of the fea. From 
Cavalero hither, the country is all mountain, eighteen iwentuths of it covered with 
pines, or a poor wiklernefs of evergreen Ihrubs, rocky and miferahle. Crols the in¬ 
let, which is more than a league wide; the ferrymen had been on board a king’s Ihip, 
and complained heavily of their treatment—but faid that now they wei e free men, they 
Ihould be Well treated; and in cafe of a war, they Ihould pay the Englifli by a different 
account—it would now be man to man ; before it was five men fighting with flaves, 
I.aiid at St. Maxime, and there hire two mules and a guide to Frejus. Ihe country 
the fame mountainous and rocky defert of pines and lentifcus; but towards Freie?, 
ibinc arbutus. Very liule culture before the plain near Frejus. I paflal to-day thirty 
miles, of wi.ich five are not cultivated. The whole coafl of Provence is nearly the fame 
defert; yet the climate would give, on all thefe mountains, productions valuable for feed¬ 
ing fheep and cattle; hut they are incumbered w'ith fhrubs abfolutely wortfdels. The 
effect of liberty had better appear in their cultivation, than on the decks of a man of 
war.--30 miles. 

'1 he 14th. Staid at Frejus to reft myfelf ;—to examine the neighbourhood, which, 
however, contains nothing-and to arrange my journey to Nice. At Frejus arc re¬ 
mains of an amphitheatie and aqueduft. On enquiring for a voiture to go port, I 
found there was no fuch thing to be had ; fo 1 had no refource but mu’e.s. 1 employ¬ 
ed the gar9on d’ccuric (for a pod mailer thinks himfelf of too mi^h conf quence to take 
the Icafl trouble), and he report* d, that I fhould be well fervid for twelve livres to 
Eitrelles; this price for ten miles, on a mifera* le mule, was a very entertaining idea; 
I bid him half the money ; he aflured me he had named the lowcft price, ami ieft me, 
certainly thinking me fafe iir his dutches. 1 took a walk round the town to gather fome 
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plants fhat were in bloflbra, and meeting a woman with an afsdoad of grapes, I alked 
her employment; and found, by help of an interpret.”- lOat (he carried grapes from 
vineyards for hire. I propofed loading her afs to Ef’ aes with my baggage—and de¬ 
manded her price.—40 fols. I will give it. Broal- ji day appointed; and I returned to 
the inn, at leaft an ceconomifl, faying lolivr'' .y my walk. 

I'h ’ 25lh. Myfelf, my female, and her at> jogged merrily over tb'- mountains ; the 
only mistortune was, we did not know one word of each oth ■’•’f-' language; I could 
juft diUover that Ihe had a hufband and three children. 1 tt to know if he were a 
good Iiufband, and if (he loved him very much; but oui-.guage failed in fuch ex¬ 
planations i . it was no matter; her afs was to do iny ’ .iinefs and not her tongue. 

i\t Eftrelles i took poft horfes; it is a fmgle houfc, and j women with affes to be had, 
or 1 fhould have preferred them. It is not cafy for 1 a to deferibe, how agreeable a 
walk of ten or fifteen miles is to a man who walks wt’ afu r fitting a thoufand in a car¬ 
riage. To day’s journey all through the fame bad -lun ry, mountain beyond moun¬ 
tain, incumbered with worthlefs evergreens, and lot < ne mile in twenty cultivated. 
The only relief is the gardens at Graffe, where fingi lar exertions are made. Rofes are 
a great article for the famous otter, all of which tj commonly fuppofed to come from 
Bengal. They fay that fifteen hundred flowers go to a Angle drop} twenty flowers 
fell for one fol, and an ounce of the otter 400 livres (17I. 10s.). Tuberofes, &c. are 
alfo cultivated for perfumes in iramenfe quantities, for Paris and London. Rofemary, 
lavender, bergamot, and oranges, are here capital articles ofcultuie. Half Europe is 
iupplied with eflbnces from hence. Cannes is prettily filuated, clofe on the fhore with 
the ifles of St. Marguerite, where is a dcteftable ftate prifon, about two miles off', and 
a diftant boundary of the Eftrelles mountains, with a bold broken outline. Thcfe 
mountains are barren to excefs. At all the villages fince Toulon, at Frejus, Eftrelles, 
&c. I 'dfked for milk, but no fuch thing to be had, not even of goats or fheep; the 
cows are all in ihe higher mountains; and as to butter, the landlord at Eftrelles told 
me, it was a contraband commodity that came from Nice. Good heaven!—what an 
idea northern people, have, like myfelf, before 1 knew better, of a fine fun and a deli¬ 
cious climate, as it is called, that gives myrtles, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jaf- 
mins, and aloes, in the hedges; yet are fuch countries, if irrigation be wanted, the 
verieft deferts in the world! On the moft miferable trafls of our heaths and moors, 
you will find butter,*milk, aftd cream; give me that which will feed a cow, -and let 
oranges remain in Provence. The fault, Iiowever, is in the people more than the cli¬ 
mate ; and as the people have never any faults (till they become the mafters), all is 
the effe£t of government. The arbutus, lauruftinus, ciftus, and Spaniih broom, are 
found fcattered about the waftes. Nobody in the inn but a merchant of Bourdeaux 
returning home from Italy; we flipped together, and had a good deal of converfation, 
not uninterefting; he was melancholy to think, he faid, what a fad repumrion the 
French revolution has wherever he has been in Italy. Unhappy France! was his fre¬ 
quent ejaculation. He made many inquiries of me, and faid, his letters confirmed my 
accounts; the Italians feemed all convinced that the rivalry of France and England 
was at an end, and that the Englifh would now have it in their power amply to revenge 
the American war, by\reizing St. Domingo, and indeed all the poffeffions the French 
have out of France itfelf. I Imd the idea was a pernicious one, End fo contrary to the 
perfonal interefts of thf men who governed England, that it was not to be thought of. 
He replied, that if we aid not do it, we fhould be marvellonily forbearing, and fet an 
example of political purity fufHcient to etem|2e that part of our national charafler, in 
which the world thought us moft deficient, njoderation. He complained bitterly of 
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tihe conduft of certain leaders of the National Aflembly, who feeraed to be deterrainedP 
©n a bankruptcy, and perhaps a rivil vpar.-2jj miles. 

The 16th. At Cannes I was quite without a choice,; no poft-houfe, carriage, nor 
horfes, nor mules to let; I was therefore forced again to take refuge in a woman and 
her afs. At five in the mornmg I walked to Antibes. This line of nine miles is chief- 
Iv cultivated, but the mountains rife lu immediately, that, in a general idea, all is wafle. 
Antibes, bemg a Iroutier town, is regularly'fortified; the mole is pretty, and the view 
from it plcafing. Taken poft-chaife to Nice; crofs*^he Var, and bid adieu jfor the 
preleut to France The approach to Nice is pleating. The firft approach to that 
country fo long and jutily celebrated, that has produced thofe who have 
and thofe who have decorated the world, tills the bofom with too many throbltii^ feel¬ 
ings to permit a ouih, a ftone, a clod to be uuinterctiing. Qur percipient fectMra 
expanded ; We witi; to enjoy ; and then all is attention, and willingnefs to be pleadhd. 
The approach marks a nourilhing town $ new buildings, the never-fetHng proof of 
profpe^rai^ numerous. Pafr. many prdens fulfof oranges. Arrive in time for dinner 
at the tabfe d*hdte. Hotel de Quatre Nations, and agree with the tnWl^r of it for my 
apartment, which is exceedingly good, and dinner and fupper at tive f1edmo|itefe livne^ 
a-day, that& five i|uUmg8. Here I am, (hen, in the midfi of anorhm: people^ hmgua^, 
lovereignty, and countty—oim of the*moments of a man's life that will always beTni* 
tereftiiig, becaufe all the fprings of curiofity and attention arc on the ftretch. Severaf 
Frenchmen, but more Italians, at the table d’hote; and the French revolution only 
talked of. The Frenchmen all in favour of it, and the Italians all againfl it, and abfo- 


lute Mftors in the argument.——~25 miles. 

The 17th. I have no Icttcis for Nice; and therefore, knowing nothing oftheinfides 
of the houfes, I mufl: be content with what meets the eye. The new part; of the town is 
very well built; the flreets ftrait and broad. Ihe fea-view is fine, and for enjoying it 
m greater perfeftion, they have an admirable contrivance, which I have feen no where 
elfe. A row of low houfes forming one fide pf a ftreet, a quarter of a utile long, hajs 
fiat roofs, which are covered with a ftuceo fioor, forming a noble terrace, open imme* 
diatcly to the fea, laifcd above tti^ dirt aftd annoyance of a ftreet, and ^ually free front 
the fand and foingle of a beach. Avpat end feme tinjely fituated lodging-houfes. The 
walk tins terrace affords is, in fine weather, dbEdous. The' fquare is handfome, and' 
the woiks which iuim the port are well it ie fmall and difficult to eater, ex¬ 

cept m favourable weather; admits fh^ near fiNte hundred tons; yet, though free, 
has but an inconfidciable trade. The number of new fireets and houfes binming at 
prefent is an unequivocal proof that the place is j|otil!tftting, chiefiy on the' account of . 
the refort of fore^ners, prinupally Englifh, whp safe the winter here, fot the befiqfitf’/v 
and pleafure of thd dimkte. They are difcnaUywGMttietr at prefent, with the news tlw 
the diliurbancet in Stance wHivprevebtmahy of fixrm coming 

but they have fothe,<phfoiation in expeftiuga. gfeat refort of .tin 

there Wtoo and ninoFrenchp thl^ wint^4|W«mtia«}^will 

Englifii, At the table d*h6te informed, that 1 muft haj^y|^^^ ‘ 




want 




h^iflwif 


to. 1 wl^ that Ih was a miftake, ther^|pf^ 

want he drmild readily gtve,||p' 

nmie ^he^ery p<^v\toD»e, 

any iht t«kV^'he rfe- 

marked, that the gardens here, and mixture of half garden and half mrm, were rather 
lingular, and if I called on him in the evexting, he would walk and ihew me fome. I 

accepted 
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accepted his obliging invitation, and when I went again, met a Colonel Refs, a gentle¬ 
man from Scotland, fecond in command in the King of Sardinia’s marine, and at pre« 
fent in chief: having been much in Sardinia, I made fome enquiries of him concerning 
that ifland, and the circumflanccs he inftanced were curious. The intemperia is fo pre¬ 
valent in fiimmer, from the quantity of evaporating water leaving mud expofed to the 
fun, as to be death to a ftranger : but in winter it is a good climate. The foil wonder¬ 
fully rich and fertile, but vail plains that would produce any thing are uncultivated. 
He has paft one line of fifty miles by thirty, all plain and the land good, yet without one 
houfe, and moftly a neglefted defert. The people are wretched, and deplorably ig¬ 
norant : there are diftridls, he has been informed, where there are olives, and the fruit 
left rotting under the trees, for want of knowing how to make oil. In general, there 
are no roads, and no inns. When a traveller, or oiher perfon, goes into the ifland, he 
IS recommended from convent to convent, or curd* to cure, foinc of whom are at their 
cafe; you are fure to be well entertained, and at no otlicr cxpence thun a trifle to the 
fervants. The plenty of game and wild-fowl great. 'I’he horfes arefmall, but excel¬ 
lent ; all ftallions. One has been known to be rode four-and-twenty hours without 
drawing bit. I demanded to what could be at ributed fuch a neglected (late of the 
ifland ? To government, I fiippofc ? By no means ; government has manifefled every 
difpofition to fet things on a better footing. It certainly arifes from the feudal rights of 
the nobility, keeping the people in a ftatcof comparative flavery. They are too wretched 
to have the inducement to induflry. Such is the cafe at prefent in many other coun¬ 
tries bcfidcs Sardinia. When I fee and hear of the abominable depredations and enor- 
niitics committed by the French peafants, I detefl the democratical principles; when I 
fee or hear of fuch waftes as are found in Sardinia, 1 abhor the ariftocratical ones. 
Accompany Mr. Green to view fome gardens, which have a luxuriance of vegetation, 
by means of watering, that makes them objefts worth attention; but the great produft, 
and a molt valuable one it is, are oranges and lemons ; chiefly the former, and a few 
bergamots for curiofity. We examined the garden of a nobleman, fomething under 
two acres of land, that produces thirty louis d’or a-year in oranges only, befides all the 
crops of common vegetables. 'I'he great value of thefe produdls, fuch is the perverfily 
of human life, is the cxadl reafon why fuch gardens would be deteftable to me, if under 
the oeconomical management of the gentry of Nice. An acre of garden forms an ohjedt 
of fome confcqucnce in the income of a nobleman who, in point of fortune, is reckoned 
in good circumltances, if he has 150I. to 200I. a year. Thus the garden, which with 
.us is an object of pleafure, is here one of ceconomy and income, circumltances that are 
incompatible. It is like a well furniflicd room in a man’s houfe, which he lets to a lodg- 
ger. They fell their oranges fo ftridlly, that they cannot gather one to eat. A certain 
momentary and carelefs confuniption is a part of the convenience and agreeablen is d 
a garden ; a fyftcm, which thus conftrains the confuniption, dellroys all the pleafure. 
Oranges may certainly be Ibid with as much propriety as corn or timber, but then let 
them grow at a diflance from the houfe; that open apartment of a rcfidence, which we 
call a garden, fliould be free from the lhackle of a contradt, and the feene of pleafure, 
not profit. 

The 18th. Walked fo Villc Franche, another little fca-port of the King of Sardinia’s, 
on the other fide of the mountain, to the call of Nice. Call on Mr. Green, the conful, 
who has given me l^frrs to Genoa, Alexandria, and Padoua; he has behaved with fo 
friendly an attentio^ that I cannot omit acknowledging warmly his civilities. Learn 
this morning Iron/nim that Lord Briftol is foniewhere in Italy, and that Lady Erne is 
probably at Turin j my ftars wUlaot be propitious if I do not fee them both* 


The 
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The 19th. I have now waited two days merely for the means of getting away; I can 
go either by a felucca to Genoa, or with a vetturino to Turin; and there is fo much for 
and againll both fchemes, that priority of departure is as good a motive for a preference 
as any other. If 1 go by Genoa to Milan, I fee Genoa and a part of its territory, which 
is much, but I lofe lixty miles of fuperb irrigation, from Coni to Turin, and 1 lofe the 
line of country between Turin and Milan, w’hich I am told is better than that bctw'cen 
Genoa and Milan ; as to Turin itfclf, 1 fhould fee it iii my return. But here is Luigi 
Tonini, a vetturino, from Coni, who fets out on Monday morning for Turin, which de¬ 
cides me; fo with Mr. Green’s kind afliftance I have bargained with him to take me 
thither for feven French crowns. He has got two officers in the Sardinian fervice, and 
is not to wait longer for filling the third place. We have every day, at the table 
d’hote, a Florentine Abbe, who has been a W'onderful traveller—no man names a coun¬ 
try which he has not traverfed; and he is Angular in never having made a note, making 
rather a boafl: that his memory retains every particular he would wilh to know, even 
to numbers correftly. The height and meafures of the pyramids of Egypt, of Sr. 
Peter s church at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, &c. with the exaft length and 
breadth of every fine ftrect in Europe, he has at his tongue’s end. lie is a great critic 
in the beauty of cities; and he clafles the four finefl: in the world thus, 1. Rome.— 
c. Naples.—3. Venice.—4. London. Being a little inclined to the marvellous, in the 
idea of an old Piedraontefc colonel, a knight of St. Maurice, a plain and unafFefted cha- 
rafter, and apparently a very worthy man ; is piqued at the authority of Signore Ab- 
bate, to the amufement of the company. 

The 20th, Sunday. Mr. Conful Green continues his friendly attentions to the laft ; I 
dined, by invitation, with him to-day ; and, for the honour of Piedmontefe grazing, ate 
as fine, fweet, and fat a piece of roaft beef asl would ever wi(h to do in England, and 
fuch as would not be feen at the table d’hote at the quatre nations in feven years—if in 
feven ages. An Englilh mafter and miftrefs of the table, with roaft beef, plumb pud¬ 
ding, and porter, made me drop for a moment the idea of the formidable dillance that 
feparated me from England. Unknown and unrecommended at Nice, I expeded nothing 
but what could be (hot flying in any town; but I found in Mr. Green, both hofpitality, and 
fomething too friendly to call politenefs. In the evening we had another walk among gar. 
dens, and converfed with fome of the proprietors on prices, produfts, &c. The de- 
feription Mr. Green gives me of the climate of Nice in the winter is the moft inviting 
that can be imagined ; a clear blue expanfe is conftantly over head, and a fun warm 
enough to be exhilarating, but not hot enough to be difagrecable. But, Sir, the vent 
de bize! We are fheltered from it by the mountains; and as a proof that this climate 
is by far more mild than where you have felt that wind, the oranges and lemons which 
vve have in fuch profufion will not thrive either in Genoa or Provence, except in a very 
few fpots, fingularly llieltered like this. He remarked, that Dr. Smollet, in his deferip- 
tion, has done great injuftice to the climate, and even againft the feelings of his own 
crazy conftitution ; for he never was fo well after he left Nice as he had been at it, and 
made much intereft with Lord Shelburne to be appointed conful, who told him, and not 
without fome foundation, that he would on no account be fuch an enemy to a man of 
geniusthat he had libelled the climate of Nice fo fevercly, that if he were to go again 
thither the Niffards would certainly knock him on the head. Mr. Green has feen hay 
made, and well made, at Chriftmas. v 

The 21 ft. Commenced my firft Italian journey ; of my two milltSry companions, one 
was as ftupid as a brick-bat, and the other too lively for me :—there ^ few things more 
repugnant to my nerves than tlie vivacity of inanity; I am not young enough for it. 

von. IV. H H Here 
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Here was alio a friar, who made no compenfation for the deficiencies of his countrymen: 
—low, vulgar, and ignorant; could fpeak no French, and but little Italian : I looked in 
vain for fo many of his Piedinontel'e words in my dirtioiiary, that I was foon tired of 
following him. We dined at Scareno, and at Sofpello, at both which places we 
joined jhc company of another velturiiio, confiliing of the Piednimuefe colonel I had 
met at the table d’hote, his brother an abbe, and another abbe a iViend, all well bred 
polite men, who were ver) attentive to me as a foreigner, and hud great rcadinefs to 
tinfwer all my enquiries : 1 reaped a good deal of information from their converlation. 
I'ho three firll: days of this journey are employed in eroding three mountains ; to- lay 
we pafl'ed the Col dc Prufs. Tlie features in tlie heiglits are interelling, wild, and great. 
The defamt to Sofpello is jiidlurefinie- 26 miles. 

'rjie 22(1. My friend, the old Piodmontefe coleinel, commonds tlie F.nglifii charadler 
greatly, when it is truly Fnglilh ; that is, as 1 gueffed by his explanations, when it is 
not a hurryin;';, buftling, expeniive young man of great fortune, againll whom he tlirew 
out fome feverc refleftions. He defired my name, and where 1 lived in En ;land, 
which he begged me to write down for him ; and commended very much the objedf of 
my journey, which appeared fo extraordinary to him, that he could not help putiiag 
many quellions. I’he mountain wc eroded to-day is yet more favage than that of yef- 
terday j much of it wild and even fublime. The little town of Saorgio and its callle are 
iituated moll romantically, duck againft the fide of a mountain, like a fwallow’s nell 
againd the fide of a houfe. I had no opportunity of alking how many necks are broken 
in a year, in going peaceably to and fro ; but the blackncfs of this town, and the total 
want of glafs, make it gloomy as well as romantic ; indeed the view of all thefe moun¬ 
tain-towns, where there may be fo much happinefs with fo little appearance of it, is for¬ 
bidding. Tende, which is the capital of a ilidria, and gives name to this great ridge of 
mountain (Col de Tende,) is a horrid place of this fort, with a vile inn; all black, dirty, 
ftinking, and no glafs.-30 miles. 

The 23d. Out by four in the morning, in the dark, in order to crofs the Col de 
Tende as foon after break of day as podiblc, a necclTary precaution they fay, as the 
wind is then mod quiet; if there be any llorm, the palfage is dangerous, and even iin- 
pradicable ; not fo much from height as from fituation, in a draught of wind between 
Piedmont and the fca. The pafs in the rocks, for fome didance before mounting the 
hill, is fublime ; hemmed in among fuch enormous mountains and rocks, that they re¬ 
minded me a little of the amazing pafs in the Pjrenccs, but are much inferior toil. In. 
the face of one of them is a Icng infeription to the honour of Vidor Amadeus III. fur 
making the road ; and near it an old one, purporting that the eleventh duke of Savoy 
made the old road, to conned I’icdmont and Nice, a proprie fpefe con tutta dilig<':iz.i. 
This old road is padable by mules only, and is that by which Mr. Dutens palled the Col 
de Tende. 1 lhali oblerv.'.; once for all, that the new one is a nioft: ufefui and princely 
undertaking. From within a few niiies of Nice, where it is not finilhed, to Limon coll 
,,5Co,.'^;o livres, (173,00c].) It \.inJs prodigioudy, in order to pafs the deeped 

(Ui.t.dns, in fucli angles as to admit carriages without didleulty. The word part is 
whieh goes up to the Ccl de leiide; this has not been made with equal attention 
us tin; jJl, perhaps hcna.ufe they have begun to execute a vaddefign of perforaiieg; the 
moiititain. At prefeiit, not'.vithdandIng the goodnefs of the road'in fumincr, it i'J eb- 
folun ly imparfable ia winter for carriages, and with difficulty fonictimes even with 
mules, by rculon the immenfe falls of fno w. 'J’hey have opened a cavern lik(t a 
vault of rock, ab^t thirty trcbulchi long, arid w'ide enough for carriages to pafs, but 
it foori divides into two paffages, one f.ir going and another for returning, which is 

found 
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found cheaper than one large enough for both ; the whole will be above five hundred 
trebulchi, and will demand fuch an expence as leaves little hope of feeing it executed 
in this century. Take the new road, however, for all in all, and it is a work that does 
honour to the king and country. Defcend into the rich and beautiful vale of Piedmont, 
a few miles before Cloni, and between the Alps and Appenincs, which iicro feparate, 
one range running from hence to Calabria, I believe uninterruptedly, and the other to 
Conftantinople. Amongfl the maps ntucr made, but much wanted, is one of the 
mountains of Europe, to Ihew at one coup d’oeil which are cojinched, and which fepa¬ 
rate : this reparation of the Alps and Appenincs is fo narrow, that liiey would, on a 
map on any fcalc, appear as one range ^ tlic j connect with all the motnitains of France, 
by Dauphine, Vivarais, and Auvcrgnie, but n )i with the Pyrenees: I hav<’ inyfelf tra- 
veiled the whole range of thofe from fea fo i: a. Qurere, do they eonnoft with Ger¬ 
many, Poland, &c. ? Perhaps they nny v.iiii thole ol the hereditary dominions of the 
Houfe of Auftria. This would make but two ranges of mountains on the continent of 
Europe, the Alps and the Pyrenees; for all the Spanifli conned with the latter, unltfs 
thofe of Norway and Sweden do not j(jin the Puflian, Polifli, &c. Reach Coni, which 
is ftrongly fortified, and well fituated; hut as for inns, the Croce Bianca, which they 
fpeak of as being excellent, allorded me a good room enough, but wdthout a fmgle pane 

of glafs in the windows, only ragged paper—and fuch a commoditc-let me drive 

the recollcftion from my memory! Here we loft the company of the old colonel, his 
brother, and friend ; they went live miles further, to the eftate of one of them at Cen- 
telle. Sup at the table d’hote. Our landlady is a tall well looking virago; the officers 
made love to her with one hand, while they fupped with the other. They then alked 
me a thoufand queftions about Engliffi duelling. Was it in a circle ? At what diftance ? 
Onhorfcback? With what piftols ? See. -37 miles. 

The 24th. The friar and one of the officers proceeded no further; the other and 
myfelf for 'I’urin. On leaving Coni, the view from the fortifications of the Alps is very 
fine; a range of them, capped with fnow, is now feen by us to the left; Mont Vifo 
among them very high. At Centalle we were Hopped by the fervant of my friend, the 
colonel, who had orders to conduft us to the houfe of the cure, to take chocolate. The 
brother of the colonel is, it feems, cure and archipretre of the parifli. It was impoffible 
to be received with more kindnefs and hofpitality than I was here. The colonel ftarted 
a plan for keeping us to dinner, and his brother immediately begged we would change 
our intention of lleeping at Carignan for Racconis, which would enable us to dine with 
him. To this we readily affented. I now found, that the colonel was the Chevalier 
Brun, on a vifit to his brother, who has built an excellent parfonage-houfe, as we ffiould 
call it, at his own expcnce, and has two curces under him as archipretre j he has arch- 
hofpitality alfo; gave us an admirable dinner, well ferved, and excellent wine, and 
wilhed I would make a longer ftay. As this was the firft Italian houfe I had been in, 
except inns, it was interefting enough to excite all my curiofity and attention. Expreff- 
ing a wifti to have fome converfation with a practical cultivator, they had the goodnefs 
to walk with me to the Count de Bonifante, who lives on his own eftate here, and farms 
it. I foon found that this nobleman loved the fubje£t j for he feemed to take a pleafure 
in anfwcring my enquiries. We walked over his, and fome of his neighbours’ farms 
for more than two hours •, and though my queftions were pretty numerous, he was fo 
kind as to meet them with the utmoft willingnefs of explanation. I have many fuch 
clays as this in Italy, I fliall be equally well pleafed and informed.\Centalle was the 
rcfidence of the Marquis de Suza. Take my leave of this agreeaba and hofpitable 
family, which I lhall long remember with pleafure. Pafs Savignan, a confidcrable and 

H II 2 pretty 
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prv'tty town; anJ what is much better to my eyes, a fine range of level plain, all rich 
and much watered. The Iccne in fome places is charming: the road is like a fine alley, 
palling through a new mown garden; the meadows are as level as a die, without a 
mole-call, or ant-hill; thanks to wintering ! The mowing neat; the hay now cocking; 
rows ol frocks every where, and not being in ftrait lines, the appearance is plealing. It 
is an obl'ervation 1 have more than once made, and it is no where lb exemplified as in 
this country, that there arc beauties refulting from extreme fertility that belong to a 
flat which would be hurt by inequalities of foil. The approach to liacconis is by a 
double row of trees on each lidc of the road, w'ith two fliady paths, very pleafing even 
by moon-light; but my fellow-traveller, with his drawn fword, ready to pafs at the 
breaft of a robber, fhould any attack us, did not people thefe fliades with the moll 
agfccable figures of the fancy. He fays there are many robbers in Piedmont; and that 
travelling in the dark is always dangerous. Such things are to be laid to the account 
of government; and a pretty fatire it is on defpotifin, not to be able to keep its roads 
clear from robbers. At Racconis, a great trade in winding filk: a beggarly inn—paper 
windows, &c.-17 miles. 

The 25lh. Purfuing our road, pafs a country feat of the Prince of Carignan, with a 
great inclofure of plantation, and many Lombardy poplars. Crofs the Po by a moft 
commodious ferry; a platform on tw'O boats ; the coach drove on and oft' without our 
moving. Why have wc not fiich ferries in England ? All a rich level country till we 
come near the mountain of Turin, and pafs the chateau of Moncaglia, the prefent reft- 
dence of the Count d’Artois. Reach Turin ; drive to the Hotel Royal; all full. To 
the hotel d’Angletcrre; all taken for the Prince of Condc. To the Bonne Femme, 
where a good landlady received me. I was in time for the tabic d’hote, at which were 
feveral French refugees, whofe accounts of affairs in France are dreadful. Thefe were 
driven from ihcir chateaus, fome of which were in flames ; it gave me an opportunity 
of enquiring by whom fuch enormities were committed ; by the peafants, or wandering 
brigands ? they faid, by peafants, undoubtedly; bur that the great and indifputable 
origin of moft: of thofe villanies, was the fettled plan and conduft of fome leaders in 
the National Afl'embly, in union with, and by the money of, one other perfon of great 
rank, who would deferve the eternal execrations and reproaches of all true Frenchmen, 
and every honeft man: that when the afl'embly had rejefted the propofal of the Count de 
Mirabeau, to addrefs the King to cftablifli the milicc bourgeoife, couriers were fooa 
after fent to all quarters of the kingdom, to give an univerfal alarm of great troops of 
brigands being on the aflual march, plundering and burning every where, at the infti- 
gation of ariftocrats, and calling on the people to arm immediately in their own defence: 
that by intelligence afterwards received from different parts of the kingdom it was 
found, that thefe couriers muft have been difpatchcd from Paris at the fame time *. 
Forged orders of the King in Council were likewife fent, direding the people to burn 
the chateaus of the ariftocratical party: and thus, as it were by magic, all France was 
armed at the fame moment, and the peafants infiigated to commit the enormities which 
have fince difgraccd the kingdom.-22 miles. 

The 26th. This being the firfl Italian city of re nown for beauty that I have feen, I 
have been all eyes to-day. Some travellers have reprefented it as the prcttiefl town in 
Europe, and the Strada di Po the finefl: ftreet. I hurried to :i with eagernefs. I was 
in the middle of it/ afking for it. Quefla, qucfla! replied an officer, holding up his 

Afterwards at Paris this fad was confirmed to me. 

hands, 
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hands, as if to point out an objeft of gi'eat beauty vvhicli I liid not (i ■, rsn - tnnii I 
faw it not. It is (trait and broad, and near !y regular. 'I'wo rows of bride barns rnigLi 
be fo equally. The houfes arc of an ugly obiui'eafed bride; a lew have flucco. and 
tliat old and dirty : the fcalfold iiolc!; in tiu; walls of all ihc r.-il are loft uuniled : fme 
of them are enlarged by lime, and feveral courf s of Isrieks bet'.vcc-n lade .'loies, jt'-'l 
pointed, v,/hich has as bad an efle».l; (he windows arc narrow ai’.;! poor; fcnnc- wiili 
iron balconies, foine witiioul; tlio a; ■a'!i a. for tii.''rc is row on e-tdi fide of th;. diver, 
would alone be deltruclive ol beauty : tiic a.rdjcs arc pi.dile'vd, wiiicli palcivs th<.‘ iinc 
with white: and through them are exhibi!<d nolhing l)i.:t jxjor fiep;: dia'- iucuniber their 
fpans with all forts of hiinbir; the lam)>s are fifty or fixty yard;; a'un 1 ( r. In a word, 
there are fifty Ihvets at Lorulon to whicii this cannot be compared. li tliofc who have 
travelled in Italy think this llrcet fine, what am 1 to meet with in other towns? The 
Strada della Dora Grofla is by far a finer flreet than tiuit of ilie Po, Init tin- houf s are 
greatly too high. U'hcrc is a bcauliliil arcade entrance to the herb-m irkiT, whieh I'ecms 
to have furnilhed the idea of that at the iif w buildings of Somcrrei li' nfe. The ftroels 
are almofl all quite regular, am! at right angles. I expeded tlv.it this circinn- 
flance would have been attended with much more be.auty than it is. It givvs too ipvat 
a fainenefs; the conllant return of the fame angles tires the eye; and I am convinced, 
that a city would be much more linking, and more adm.iretl, th.it had varied lines in- 
flcad of uniform ones. Circles, feini-circles, crefeents, fend-clipfes, fquares, femi- 
fquares, and compounds, compol'ed of thefe, mixed with the common oblongs, would 
give a greater air of grandeur and magnificence. The moll fplcndid objkd I iiavc ieen 
at Turin is the flair-cafe and faloon in the chateau contiguous to tic royal p.ilace.— 
There is netliing at Vcrfallles, except the paditry, to be compared with it. d he front 
of this edifice is fine, and the whole clots honour to Juvara. d'iils nioriiing 1 fhould 
have delivered luy letters, but am unlucky. The Marchefe de Palaviciiiu, pivfident 
of the Agrarian Society, and Signore Biifatti, tlic fccretary of it, are both in the coun¬ 
try. Signore Capriata, tile piviident en fecond, I met with, but he is no praddcal 
farmer; he has been obliging enough, however, to promifo me an introdudion to fomo 
perfons who are converfant with agriculture. Meeting vii!!i thefe diii.ppoiatments, I 
began to fear 1 might want the intelligence that was ncctirary to my ddigii; and be in 
that ineligible fituation of feeing only tlie ouffidos of hould-, and knovving nothing of 
the pi.'rfons vcithin. With time thus on iny hands, I enquired for a bookleller, and 
was direded to Signore Briolo, who prints the memoirs of ;i!I the learned bodies here; 
among others, thofe of the Agrarian Society, which 1 bought, and alterwards tunuhig 
over, found that I made a pretty conipiciious figure in one written by the Cavaliere cli 
Capra, colonel ol the regiment or d'ortona, on tiic fixe of farms. lie is a b'ti. r enemy 
to large ones ; not c.ontent with flridurcs on Piedmont, he prefl'es ICngiand into his 
fervice, and finds it neerdary to refute me, as I appear in the tranllaiion of Motif. Fre- 
ville. from v. iiicli jic quote;; pallages which I never wrote. I wiflied to afl'urc tlic author 
that it wa;i the French tranflator, and not the Englilh farmer that lie had refuted. I 
laughed very heartily with Signore Capriata at this adventure of the memoirs. In tlie 
evetiing to tae opera ; the theatre is a fine one, though not the principal; the houfe 
nearly full, yet ail the world is in the country. • 

The ayth. The Cavaliei-e Capra having leen Signore Capriata, I this morning re¬ 
ceived a vifit from him : 1 was glad of an opportunity to reimwk to him that he had 
quoted paffages erroneoufly from my Political Arithmetic. H^id, he was forry he 
Ihould mifunderftand me; and beginning at once to declaim a^nfl great farm«, I 
begged to remark, that my opinion was exactly the fame at prefent as it had alway.s 
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been, that the fizc of farms flioulcl be left abfolutcly free. He was violent againft great 
ones in Piedmont, which he laid rained and depopulated the country, as 1 fliould find 
when I came among the rice-grounds in my way to Milan. Signore ('lapra was polite, 
tendered me every lervice in his power, and expreffed the utmofl rcadinefs to allifi my 
enquiries. Signore Briolo, as foon as he underftood who 1 was, ihewed me every at¬ 
tention in his power; and that I might have the benefit of converfing with fuch perfons 
as he thought moll fuitable to my enquiries, he made known my arrival to Signore 
Fontana, a praftical chemill and deputy fecrctary to the Agrarian Society; to Signore 
Gio. Piet. Mariadana, profeflbr of botany in the univerfity; to Signore i! Dotlore Bu- 
niva, his alfiftant, who travelled in France and England as a naturalill. From th'-fe gentle¬ 
men 1 had this morning a vifit, and an intcreliing converfation on the prefi nt agricultural 
ftatc of Italy. To Signore Briolo I was alfo indebted for an introduftion to Signore 
Giobert, academician, and of the Agrarian Society, wlio has gained a prize by a memoir 
on the quality of earths and manures. Viewed the King’s palace, not fo I'plendid as to 
raife difagreeable emotions in the bread of a philofojjhical IpctV.uor; and no marks of 
provinces having been oppreffed to raife it. Of the piduivs, which are numerous, 
thofe which plcafed nte belt, are a virgin, child, and St. John, by I.orenzo Sabattini; 
Apollo flaying Marfias, by Guido; a Venus, by Carlo Cignani; a fick woman, by 
Gerard Dow; a virgin and child after Rapael, by Safla Fcrrata. Vandyke fliines 
greatly in this colleftion; there are the children of Charles I. finely done; a man and 
woman fitting; but above all. Prince Tomarafo di Carignanoon horfeback, which for 
life and force of expreflion is admirable. In the evening to the opera, and being .Sun¬ 
day the houfc was full. The Lafca Fiera; there is a pretty duet, between Contini and 
Gafpara, in the firfl; a£l:. 

The a8th. Walked to Moncaglia early in the morning. The palace is boldly filu- 
ated on a hill, the Windfor of Piedmont:—commands noble views of the Po, and a 
rich feene of culture. After dinner, on horfe-back to Superga, the burying place of 
the royal family; where the bodies of thefe princes repofe more magnificently than the 
Bourbons at St. Denis. The view from the tower is, I fuppofe, the fineft farmer’s 
profpeft in Europe. You look down on much the greater part of Piedmont as on a 
map, and the eye takes in Milan at eighty miles diftance; the whole, with fuch an 
horizon of mountains, as is no where elfe to be found,—-for the enormous mafles of 
fnow, which the Alps prefent, are cafier conceived than deferibed. 

The 2gth. Signore Briolo was this morning my conductor to Gruliafeho, to view 
the farm, by appointment of Signore Bracco, to whom Signore Capriata had fpoken 
for that purpole; w'e walked by the nobly planted road that leads to Suza, and 1 was 
glad to find, that my Turin bookfcllcr was a farmer, though a la meta, and anfwered 
thofe ufcful enquiries, which I have long found abundantly convenient, always to have 
ready arranged in my head, and adapted to the people into whofe hands chance may 
throw me. We dined together at the village, in a villainous hole, much better adapted 
to oflend the fenfes than to gratify them. Our repalt finiflied, we fallied forth to find 
ijignore Bracco ; he fliewed us fcvcral watered meadow's, and explained all the particu¬ 
lars; after which, coming to the houfe, lo! inflead of a farmer or metayer, as 1 eJt- 
pefted, I found a large houfe, in a ftylc fuperior to any farm one, and that he was a 
bailifl to a Signore, I do not know whom, jeweller to the King and court; an awkward 
explanation of this came on, and then I found this perfon knew of my coming two 
days before: —to m^d the matter, after making us wait forae time he fhewed himfelf. 
I was preffed to ei^r :—whether it were, that a hot walk, or a bad dinner had fretted 
me, or, in fine, that I did not like the jeweller’s phyfiognomy, I know not, but I beg- 
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ged to be cxcufed, and perfifted in my refufal. A rich citizen at his counti-y villa is 
to me a formidable animal. Had he faid he was a farmer, and would converle on the 
I'ubjeft, or any thing of that tendency, it had been otherwife; but I departed brufqu- 
ment, with a character, I believe, molto felvaggio. In the evening fome beautiful paf- 
fages in the Paftorella Nobile brought me into better temper. 

The 30th. The intendant Bifaiti returned to Turin, and 1 had the pleafure of a vifit 
from him ; he carried me to the univerfity, and fome other places which I had not fecn 
before; Signore Capra alfo, and Dr. Buniva favoured me with their company. I'he 
knight, 1 find, is as complete a croaker as could ever ifiue from the Ichool of Dr. Priue 
hirafelf. Piedmont furniflies an inftance, which if 1 had touched upon to Signore 
Capra, he would have prefied it into his fervice on the queftion of farms. But there 
are not many circumfianccs more curious in politics, than the contrail between great 
and final 1 dominions. Here is a court fufficiently fpkndid; a palace well kept; an 
army (not equally well kept) of thirty thoufand men ; fortifications many, ami among 
the firll in the world, and a power of receiving with hofpitality and fplendor the princes 
of the blood of France; all this is done with thirty millions of French money : if the 
comparifon had been made in the late king’s reign, tlie circumllances would have been 
ftrouger. The King of France had fix hundred millions ; that is to fay, twenty times 
as much: he could, therefore, with equal proportions, have twenty fuch palaces, or 
more exaftly an hundred, as there are five in Piedmont; twenty fuch courts, and on 
army of fix hundred thoufand nn;n. But inftcad of this, the difference between the 
palaces of the two Kings and their courts, their parade and their vanity, is not in the 
ratio of one-fourth of their revenue; and as to the army of the King of Sardinia (pro¬ 
portions preferved), it is fix times more powerful than that of the King of France: but 
the contrafl goes further; for, while the debts of this country are inconfiderable, thtTe 
of France are fo great, that the deficit alone is more than five times the whole revenue 
of Sardinia. 

Oftober jft. The political fiate of Piedmont at prefent depends almoft entirely on 
the pcrfonal charatber of the King, who is efteemed an eafy good natured man, too 
much impofed on by a fet of people without merit. The conlequence.of which is, that 
talents and all forts of abilities, inftcad of being in the polls for which they are qualified, 
are found only in retirement, I am told, that he often takes bank-notes in his pocket- 
book, and at night, if he have not given them aw'ay, exprelfcs uncafmefs; yet this is 
with an empty treal'ury, and an incomplete ill-paid army. This condud is remarkably 
{liflercnt from that of the princes his Majefty’s prcdecelfors, who, as all the world 
knows, were good oeconomifts, and kept themfelves fo well prepan-d, that they were 
able to turn opportunities to their notable advantage, which muft ha\ e palled barren 
of events under a different fyftem of government. 'J'he King’s ntorives, however, are 
excellent, and no faults are found with his government that do not flow from that fort 
of goodnefs of heart which better befits a private ftation than a throne. Similar errors 
are not expeded from the prince of Piedmont, who is reprefented as a man of good 
underftanding, with, however, rather too great a tindure of religion. Nothing can be 
mare regular and decent than the condud of all the court; no licentious pleafures are 
liere countenanced; and very little that looks like dilfipaticn, Aow the C'ount d’Ar- 
tois palfes his time is not eafy to conceive; for a prince who w'as dying with ennui in 
the inidlt of Vcrfailles, for want of pleafures that had not loft thcI.-Unllre, one would 
1 uppofo that of all the courts in Europe there was fcarcely one to be^und lefs adapted 
than this to his feelings, whatever it might be to his convenience. 
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'I’lie 2 d. To Vcrceil, by a vetturino; I^find but one agreeable circuraftance in this 
way of travelling, which is going as flow and flopping as often as you pleafe: I walked 
niofl of the way, atid generally out-walked the coach, except when there Vas any lit¬ 
tle defeent. A gt nileman, a proprietor and cultivator of rice near Verceil, fupped 
with us who was communicative.- 4 j miles. 

The y\. 'i’o Novara much rice; fome yet uncut; tliey arc threfhing it every where, 
and wc meet gleaners loaded with it; a nafly country, as ill to the eye as to the health : 
there hang the limbs of a robber in the trees, in unifonwith the fbmbrcand pefliferous 
afpedt of a flat woody region. Crofs the Tefino, deep, clear, and rapid. T'his river 
parts the dominions of the King of Sardinia from thofe of the Emperor. At Buffalora 
crofs the naviglio grande, the grcatell canal for irrigation that was ever made. Sleep 
at Magenta.-miles. 

The 4th, Sunday. Reach Milan in the forenoon. This great city hands in the midfl 
of a dead level country, fo thickly planted that you fee nothing of it till you arc in the 
flrcets. To the Albcrgo del Pozzo, in time to wait on the Abbalc Amoretti, fecrc- 
tary of the Patriotic Society, to w^hom I had letters from Monfieur de BroufTouct and 
Signore Songa of J.ondon: 1 found the Abbate admirably well lodged, in the palazzo 
of the Marquis dc Cufani; this, faid I to myfolf, looks well, to find a man of letters in 
a fplendid apartment, and not poked, like a piece of lumber, into a garret: it is a good 
feature iti the Italian nobility. I entered his apartment, which is a cube of about thir¬ 
ty feet, from a great I'aloon of forty or fifty. He received me with cafy and agreeable 
politenefs, which imprefles one at firfl fight in his favour. Soon after he returned my 
vifit. I find him an agreeable, well-informed, and interefling charadlcr. Waited alfo 
on the Abbate Oriani, afironomer royal, wno exprefl’ed every wifli to be of ufc to ma 
At night to the opera; a moll noble theatre; the largefl as well as iiandfomell I have 
feen; the feenes and decorations beautiful. Though it is Sunday, I look with amaze¬ 
ment at the hoiifc, for it is three parts full, even while much of the world are in the 
country;—how can fuch a town as Milan do this ? Here are fix rows of boxes, thirty- 
fix in a row; the three bcfl row s let at 40 louis d’or a box. This is marvellous for an 
inland town, willR)iit commerce or great inanufatlurcs. It is the plough alone that 
can do it. I am delighted with the accommodation of the pit; one fits on broad eafy 
foplias, with a good fpacc to fiir one’s legs in : young perfons may bear being trufled 
and pinioned on a row of narrow benches, but I am old and lazy, and if I do not fit 
at'my cafe, would not care to fit there at all.-j o miles. 

The 5th. In the morning, deliver letters to Signore Bignami and VaffaH, and the 
Meflieurs Zappas, gentlemen in commerce, from whom I might receive information 
relative to the exports, &c. of the Milancfe. At noon, to the Society of Agriculture 
(called the Patriotic Society), which fortunately fur me, who am a member, had a 
meeting to-day: the Marcliefe di Vifeonti in the chair, with ten or a dozen members 
] refent, to all of whom Signore Amoretti introduced me. I never expeft much from 
I'ocleties of this fort; but this of Milan was to-day employed on a button and a pair of 
JcifTors: it fi-ems they want at this city to make the finer forts of hardware, in order to 
rival thofe of England,, and lefl'cn the import, which, in fpite of every obftacle is very 
great: the idea originates wdlh the government, and is worthy of its little ideas; a 
true peddling fpirit at prcfcnt throughout Europe. An artifl in the town had made a 
button and half a p^* of feifTors, one half Englifli, and the other half of his own ma- 
nufa£lure, for wi^h he claimed and had a reward. Similar are the employments of 
focicties every wifere! In England, bufied about rhubarb, filk, and drill-ploughs:— 
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nt Paris, about fleas and butterflies;—and at Milan, about buttons and feifiTors! I 
hope 1 Ihall find the Gcorgofiii at Florence gmpioycd on a lop-knot. 1 looked about 
to i'ec a praftical fanner enter the room, but looked in vain. A goodly company of 
i Mi-rcheft^ i Conti, i CnvaUcri, i Jhbaii, but not one clofe clipped v/ip;, or a dirty 
pair of breeches, to give authority to tht ir proc ’odings. We met, in wliat was the 
Jefuits’ college, in the Brcra, a noble building, containing many apartments cqualiy 
i'plendid and convenient. The Marchefe Vifeonti alkod me to his couiitry-fcat; and 
liie Cavaliere Cadiglioni, who has travelied in America with the views of a natur d 
hiftorian, and who inteiuls to print the jounial of his voyage, hopes to meet me fboii, 
at his brother the Count’s. Milan lias been ivprcfentcd as very dear, and may be lb 
!ien no thought is taken to fave expcncc, ordering what you want, and leaving the 
bill to the boil; but as fiich methods do not agree with my pnrfe, 1 pay by agreement, 
for my room, dinner and flipper ferved in it, as iliere are few tables d’hbles in Italy, 

6 livres of Milan a-day, or an ecu, equal to 4s. I’.nglish. The pit at the opt'ra, is 2 
livres ^f. and coiiec lor breakfafl jf. i;i ail about 5s. Sd. a-d.iy ; but feeing buildings, 
^vc. adds fomething. I am very well ferved for this, except in foups, which arc de- 
rei'lai)ie, for 1 hate macaroni and abominate pa lie. I have read fo much of the horrors 
ot Italian inns, that I am very agreeably furprized to find them in the great towns, Tu¬ 
rin and Milan tor inftance, as good as in France; yet 1 am not at the beft here,—for 
I undcrlhmd the Albcrghi Rcale and Imperiale are the firll; and I was not at the beft. at 
Turin. But villag ' ones between the great towns arc bad enough. In Franco, one is 
rarely waited on at inns by men; in Italy, hitherto never by women; 1 like the French 
cuilom boll. Ferret among the bookfellcrs, and find more tracts, in Italian, upon 
agriculture than i expetted. At night to the opera; the pit is fo commodious and 
agreeabit', that it is a good lounge; the fophas and chairs are numbered; they give 
you a ticket, which marks your feat; but the performers are poor. It was thelmpre- 
iiirio in Augufta, by that beautiful compofer, Cimarofa *, there is a quintetto in it, than 
wh.ich nothing could be more plcafing, or repeated with more applaufe. 

'I'hc 6th. Signore Amoretti, whole attentions and afliduity arc fuch as I fhall not 
foon forget, this morning introduced me to Signore Beecken, a counfellor in the court 
of his Imperial Majefty ; and then wc went together into the country, fix or feven miles, 
to a farm in the road to Pavia, belonging to the Marquis Vifeonti, to fee the method 
of making the Lodefan chcefe; attended the whole operation, which is fo totally dif¬ 
ferent from what we ufe in England, that fkill in making may have a great eflba: in ren- 
dering this produdt of Lombardy fo fuperior to all others. The cheefe, and the en¬ 
quiries, took up the whole day; fo that it was five in the evening before we got back 
to Milan, where they dined with me at the pozzo; an itinerant band of mufic giving 
a ferenade under the windows to the illuftriiTuni, eccellentiffimi, nobili Signori Inglefi. 
This day has pafled after my own heart, a long morning of adivity, and then a dinner, 
without one word of converfation but on agriculture. Signore Beecken is a fenfible 
well-informed German, who underftands the importance of the plough; and Abbate 
Amoretti’s converfation is that of a man who adds the powers of iiiftruction to the 
graces that enliven company. 

The 7th. Attended the Marquis de Vifeonti, and Signore Amoretti to Mozzate, 
the country-feat of the Count de Caftiglione, about fixteen miles north of Milan. 
Stop vei7 near the city to view the Chartreufe, which, fince the Emperor feized the 
revenues, and turned the monks out, has been converted into q powder magazine. 
View in palling, the fine church of Ro, and the Marquis of Litta’s '{sjlla at Leinate, in 
which the gardens are confpicuous. The Italian tafte was the undoubtil j origin of what 
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we ice in France; but decoration is carritu i 'Vjarble bafons, with fine 

fta'ucs, too good for the fituation : jets dpcaii, tempi ‘' o' icadcs, and buildings, with¬ 
out tn.l, almofl connect’d with the houle; latticed, and <dipped bowers and walks; 
miles of clipped hedges - terraces and gravel walks, never well kept, with abundance of 
orange-trees, are the features ; and they are all in profufion. Tjie experce enormous^ 
both lofornt and to keep. There is a pinery, and not more than five or fix others in 
the \vl,o!c duchy of Milan. Reach Mozzate. The countels ajipeared what we call a 
genteel good fort of woman, vvith nothing of that fpecies of foppery and affeftation that 
forms tlie fine lady. The moment I faw the Count de Cafiiglione, 1 was prejudiced in 
his favour; his pliyfiognoiny is pleafing ; and the inftan'tancous (?aiy affability, mixed 
wi^h great quicknefs and vivacity, tells one in a moment, that time would not be loft in 
his company. I was not deceived. He entered prefentlyon the nbje£t of my travels; 
and 1 was highly plcafed to find, that he was a practical farmer. After dinner, we made 
an cxcurfion to a confidcrablc plantation he has executed with great judgment and fpirit. 
The count fliewed me a part of his farm alfo,—but this is not equally fuccefsful. In 
the evening, while the reft of the company were at cards, he fatisfied my numerous en¬ 
quiries concerning the hufbandry, kc. of the neighbourhood, in a manner that left me 
little to wifh. After breakfaft, the next morning I returned to Milan. The feature which 
ftruck me moft in this vifit to an Italian nobltman, at his country- feat, is the great firnila- 
rity of living, and of manners in different countries. There are few circumftances in the 
table, attendance, houfe, and mode of living, that vary from a man of fimilar rank and 
fortune in F.ngland or France. Only French cuftoms, however, predominate. 1 fuppofe 
one inuft go for new manners to the Turks and Tartars; for Spain itfelf, among peo¬ 
ple of rank, has them not to give: and this circuniftance throws travellers, who regif- 
ter their remarks, into a fituation that fhould meet with the candour of readers : thofe 
who record faithfully, muft note things tliat are common, and fuch are not formed to 
gratify curiofity. Thofe who deal much in adventures, fo contrary to our own man¬ 
ners as to oxcitc furprife, muft be of queftionable authority ; for the fimilarity of Euro¬ 
pean manners, among people of rank or large fortune, can hardly be doubted: and 
the diflerence among tlicir inferiors is, in many cafes, more apparent than real. I am 
much pleafed with this family ; the Counte.'s is a good wqman, for flic loves her chil¬ 
dren, her huiband, and the country. Her hulband has life, animation, quicknefs of 
conception, and that attention to agriculture, which made me wifli him for a neigh¬ 
bour. Incur return, flop at Defio, the villa of the Marquis of Cufino, which is in a 
ftylc that pleafes me. The houfe is not upon too great a fcale, and therefore finiflied 
and furnilhedthe rooms are more elegant than fplendid—and more comfortable 
than fliewy. There is one apartment, in encauftic painting, faid to be the firft execu¬ 
ted in Italy. The fecOnd floor contains thirteen bed-chambers, with each a fmall fer- 
vant’s-room, and light clofet; and they have all fuch a comfortable, clean, Englifti 
air; and are fo neat, without any finery, that, had the floors been deal, inftead of 
brick, I fhould have thought myfelf in my own country. I have read travels that 
would make us believe, that a clean houfe is not to be. met with in Italy; if that were 
once true, things are abundantly changed. I like this villa much better than the maf- 
ter does, for he is rarely here for a fortnight at a time, and that not often. The gardens 
are fplendid in their kind; lattice-frames of lemons twenty feet high, with cfpalicrs of 
oranges, both full hung with fruit, have, to northern eyes, an uncommon effeft ; but 
they are all covered.with glafs in the winter. Here is a pinery alfo. Line in the vil¬ 
lage on tn ut, frefle from the lake of Como, at 3 livres the pound, of twenty-eight 
ounces. In the^vening return to Milan, after an excurfion iuftruftive in my princi- 
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pal objeft, and equally agreeable in the little circumftances that have power fufficient 
either to gild or (hade every objed. Pafs the houle of the Marchefa di Fagnani, who 
has been much in England, and celebrated here for being the lady with whom our in¬ 
imitable Sterne had the recontre at Milan, which he has deferibed fo agreeably.-32 

miles. 

The 9th. This day w-as appointed for vifiting a few objc£ls at Milan, for which Sig¬ 
nore Beecken had tlie goodnefs to defire to be my cicerone ; his chariot was ready af¬ 
ter bfeakfafl, and we went from fight to fight till five o’clock. Buildings and pictures 
have been fo often and fo well deferibed, that for modern travellers nothing is loft, if 
they expatiate, but to talk of themfelves as much as of the objetbs. I lliall note, in a 
few words, the things that ftruck me molt. I had read fo much of the cathedral, and 
came to it with fuch expeQation, that its elFeft was nothing. There arc comparative 
meafurements given of it with St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, that feem to rank it in the 
fame clafe for magnitude : to the eye it is a child’s play-thing compared to St. Paul’s. 
Of the innumerable ftatues, that of St. Laurence flayed is the finefl. The architec¬ 
ture of the church of St. Fedcle, by Pellegrino, is pleafing ; it contains fix columns of 
granite ; and there are other fine ones alfo in that of St. Alefandro. But I found Pa- 
dro Pini, profeffor of natural hiftory, a better objeft than his church; he has made 
a great and valuable collcftion of foflils, and has taken the means neceflary for felf-in- 
liiuction, much travel, and much experiment. At St. Celfo, there are two ftatues of 
Adam and Eve, by Lorenzi, that cannot be too much admired; and a Madonna, by 
Fontana. Here alfo are pidures by the two Procacinis, that will detain your fteps. 
The great hofpital is a vaft building, once the palace of the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, 
and given by Duke Francis for this ufe. It has a net revenue of a million of livres, and 
and has at prefent above one thoufand three hundred patients. At the Abbey of St. 
Ambrcife, built in the ninth century, and which has round arches, anterior to Gothic 
ones, they flicwed us a MS. of Luitprandus, dated 721, and another of Lothaire, be¬ 
fore Charlemagne. If they contained the regifter of their ploughs, they would have 
been interefting; but what to me are the records of gifts to convents for faving fouls 
that wanted probably too much cleaning for all the ferubbing bruflies of the monks to 
brighten ? Unqueftionably the moft famous produflion of human genius at Milan is 
the laft fupper of Lionardo dc Vinci, which ftiould be ftudied by artifts who underftand 
its merit, as it is not a piilure for thofe who, with unlearned eyes, have only their feel¬ 
ings to direct them. View the Ambrofian library. 

'I'he loib. '1 he climate of Italy, I believe, is generally in extremes; it has rained 
almoft inceflantly for three days paft, and to-day it pours. I have made a fad blunder, 
1 find more and more, in felling my French equipage; for the dependence on hiring 
and on the vetturini, is odious. I want to go to-morrow to Lodi, &:c. and h.nve lolh 
much time in finding a horfe andchaife ; and after all can have only a miferable thing, 
at 7J- livres a day.—In the evening, at the opera. Signore Beecken came to me in the 
pit, and aftced me if I would be introduced to one of the prettieft ladies at Milan ? Senza 
duhbio. He condudted me to the box of Signora Lambcrti, a young, lively, and beau¬ 
tiful woman, who converfed with an eafy and unafffcfted gaiety, that would make even 
a fanner wilh to be her ciciibco. The office, however, is in the hands of another, 
who w'as feated in his poll of honour, in the front of the box,* vis-a-vis the lady.—— 
Refrcfliments—fuppers—magnificent ridoito. Having mentioned the cicifbeo, I may 
obforve, that the cuftom feems to flouriftj at Milan ; few married ladies are without 
this necelTary appendix to the ftate: there wore to night a grejit number of them, 
each attending his fair, I alkcd an Italian gentleman why he was pot in his poll as a 
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cicifbeo? He replied, he was not one. Ilowi'o? If you have either bufinefs or 
other purfuit, it takes too mnch time. .They are changed at plcafure, which the la- 
lUes defend, by .%ing, that wlien an extdnfioii of privileges not proper to give is ex- 
pefted, to i^ait with is better than to retain them. 

The iith. To Lodi, through twenty miles of fuch amazing exertions in irrigation, 
that we can have in Juigland no idea of it. At that towii I fomid niyldf in the iniillt 
of I lie world; it was the night of terminating the opera feafon of the fair: this had 
drawn fo much company from the neighbouring towns, that tiie great inn of the Co- 
limibina, formed out of a nionaitcry, w as full in ah hour. A.i nig.ht the opera houl'e 
formed a gorgeous difplay :—we waited half an hour for the arch-uukc and arch-duchels. 
'i'hc houfe was well lighted with wax ; new to me, for in common tiieir theatres have 
only darknefs vihble. It is finall, but moll elegant, new built this year : the decora¬ 
tions are neat; but the boxes, which are filled up by the proprietors, are finiflicd with 
great (hew and expence ; .r h o as p.lafs, vaniilh, and gilding can make them; and 
being lighted within made a blazing figure : the company crouded and well dreiled ; 
diamonds fparkled in every part of the houfe, while the expcclation of pleafiire, more 
animated in Italian than in French or Fiigliili eyes, rendered the coup u’ocil equally 
ftriking and agreeable; the profufion of dancers, drefies, fccnes, &c. made me Hare, 
for a little place of not more than ten or twdve tiioufand .oiils. No evening could pals 
with a more aiiintatcd fellivity; all the world appeared in good humour: the vibrations 
of plcafurablc emotions leemed more refponfive than common, for cxprelfion is one 
great feature in Italian phyliognomy. I have dwelt the more on tliis fpeftacle, bccauCe 
I confider it in a political light, as deferving feme attention. Lodi is a liitl.e infignilicant 
place, without trade, and without raanufadurcs. It is the part of a dominion riiat may 
be faid to have neither, and cut off from all comiccb'on with the feu : yet there is not a 
town in France or England, of double the population, that ever cxlnbiccd a theatre fo 
built, decorated, filled, and fijrnillied, as this of Lodi. Not all the pride and luxury of 

commerce and manuladures—not all the iron and Heel—the woollen or linen_the filk 

glaffts, pots, or porcelain of fuch a town as Lodi, ever yet equalled this exhibition of 
butter and cheefe. Water, clover, cows, cheefc, money, and iimlic! Thole are the cotn- 
binations—that firing Italian nerves to enjoyment, and give leffons of government to 
northern politicians. The evening would have been delicious to me, if 1 had had my 
little girl with me; I could not help piduring her by my fide, fuppofing the expref- 
fions of her pleafurc, and giving an imaginary prefeiice to her fmiles, her enquiries, 

and her enjoyment. In truth it was better adapted to her age than to mine_ _ 

miles. 

The 12th. I had brought a letter to a Signore Mayer, lieutenant of dragoons, who 
yefterday, when I waited on him, introduced me to the Cavalicre Don Baffiano Bona 
Moma, who promifed to find a perfon this morning for conduding me to a celebrated 
dairy of his near Lodi; he was as good as his word, and by his means I was introduced 
into two dairies, one of ninety cows, and aflifted in making the cheefe. In the afternoon 
to Codogno,,through fifteen miles of dead flat, of a Angular afped ; it is interfeded by 
ditches, without hedges, but a row of pollard poplars and willows on each fide. The 
heads of ihefe trees form a woodland, as the fields are very fmall, and looking through 
the flems, under the covurt of their heads, is fomething like the prints I have feen of the 
forefts of Taffo, but without the wildnefs or enchantment. The inhabitants here are 
neither witches, nymphs, nor knights, but cows and frogs : the mufic of the latter not 
fo agreeable as laft ijight’s warblings of Senefino. In truth this country is better for 
thefe two ammals i^aa for man. The whole is a water fpunge j the ditches innumer- 
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t\bl(’; now water, now mud j the climate hot; and vcrstilaiion excluded by a crowd of 
ciqiKuics. I figured ficknefs and difealc in ?vei-y quarter: and ilie want of feattored 
habitations renders the whole blent and Ibliiary, in Ijiite of a corifiderable population, 
tliat is concealed by the cndlefs pollards. Willows, ditches, mud, and frogs] llv.fe are 
features in period contrail to the feenes of hill nigiit!) et tliey are attetuled by a fertility 
that gives wariiiing to the throat, and quiveriieg to the iantaillc toe of bcaiuy. At 
Cotloeno wailed on Signore Bignanii, a confulerablc chcel'e-inercha.nt. I was in luck ; 
a numcrcHis company Ipent the evening with him, frornwliom lie feleffed a party well 
acqu.limed with grals aud cows; a'ld ivtising into another ap.irtnient, they had tlie 
gvioJners, with him and hi. fm, i.j dedicat.-foaie time to thefaiisivin;; of tny enquiries; 
and ] liiould lv.e very laickward ii 1 did tiot obl'crve tiuit the free atid a '.recablc manner 
in which they did it, proves equally their liberality and piditenefs. Codogiio is a neat 
little tov.n of about eight ihoui’and people. And note :ior the ihin.;- i.. cxiraorJinary,) 
an opera here too ; another new built theatre, of this year. It is not fo large, or I'o 
nmch det'ofalod as of Lodi, but the form is more pleadiiig eud more commodiom ; 
it is nwre circular, 'i Iierc arc apartments contiguous for the brit lingers and dancer i, 


conunuuicaling with a i.oIjIo inn, the alb-,rgo i!el teairo.-15 mil-s. 

'i'he 1 mb. 'j'l’.is morning Signore Bignanii liad kindly appoir.tr.d for examining one of 
flic piineijra! dairies in the fcinUry, noted for making ,t’. H)d ciieefe; f >rinnaitly the 
farmer proved coiumutde.itive and libera',--conditclt-l us to l':.- fc.ne of action very 
readily, and dd'e-i'etl his d.airy-mtin to aulwer ':\y enquiries We altet; led (!;■' making 
of a ehe.fe, and tlien rd over the farm ; ilie ianm rs feeiii nmch at riieir cafe. 
T. kc leave of my very It iendly coiulrflmr, an.l r.tich (irenia, in tile Venetian nalp. 
Hit aifo a hou-built ('p.-ra-hoitfe, and the hlara fro-n f.oiith'u iird litiger; t’ley did 
not appear t.) reli.'h t'lo ii.ue!; her alli-iid.s of diviiioii,—vtt fhe was cmiriJerably ap- 
j'iauded. Gr.-.il powers in fingiiig, when mimi! oxeited in dificuh e-es, iurjwize 
immh more than tlu-v jileafe. I'lie ain. that tviucii tlie heart, are v, m.t die j.oet calls 
“ Ici gthened fweetnefs long drawn cut,’ l!i?.t breatlic a conriimity o.f u’.ek.dr, bo'aing, 
not broken not's. 'i’lie muriber of th-ealres in this pan td' tt.dy is a'ic-nilhing; two 
great ones at Milan ; in twenty miles, another, at Lodi; in ibteeii, one v. ay, Gouoguo ; 
in ten, another, Creina ; in ten, auotlier, Blailaiice, &c.—y el tr.uie and iv.a;iu!a:lurc are 
very inconfiderablc.-16 miles. 

'I'lie igtli. To l.odi, through ten miles more of'he fame country ; bad load through 
the Hale of Venice; but the moment you enter tlie Mii..ii-.. fe, you liiid an excellent one. 
Return to Miliii,-30 miles. 

The i5t!i. The couniiy continues flat, much of it viiatered, !n:t \, illiout fuch exe r¬ 
tions as to Lodi; all a crowded fccne of willow,-. Vaprio, wUeiv we iloj-ped, is a poor 
place, with a dirty, miferahle, wretched iim : here am 1 in a chamber, mat liiilts iny 
fpiritsas I fit and look around me; my pen, ink, rml ianlets, aia uleitis before me; 

1 want them for two or threif' fubjeefs that have pafT.-d acna la my iiii-J in the journey, 
but I can do nothing ; to arrange ten words with propii-jty. is an iiilurmountabie efl'ort. 

I never in my life wrote three lines to pleafe my fell, witeii toe elrcumllances around 
were untoward or difagrecable; a clean, neat apartment, a good fire., fomething to eat 
better than pafle-foup, with tolerable wine, give a llghuiefs to thp bofom, and a facility 
to the ideas. 1 have not yet read any of the A'obale j\nioretti’s pieces; but if he w’rites 
badly in that elegant apartment, and with all the circuinftances of eafeand luxury around 
him, 1 fhall not have fo good an opinion of his head, as 1 think I fliail always have of 
his heart. This chamber of Vaprio is contrail fufficieut to his In the Taluzzo Cufaif. 
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I cannot tM-ite, fo rauft nelllc in this nidus of fleas and bugs, which they call a bed.—— 
30 miles. . ( , 

The 16th. So much rain has fallen in the night, that the ^dda has rifen too ranch to 
permit a carriage to reach the ferry; we waited, therefore, four hours till the water 
iiink. This is a circumftance to which a traveller is liable every day. in Italy ; for the 
rivers an; fo little under command, that a night’s heavy rain.will flop him. An impa¬ 
tient traveller, waiting on the banks of a river for the w'ater’s flowing, might, by equal 
genius, be fot off as well in poetry, as a patient one is reprefented expefting till all was 
paflbd., The environs of the Adda here are fine; on the fide of the Vaprio, high land, 
that commands the wooded vale. Arrive, at lail, at Bergamo. I had a letter to Dr. 
Mairoui da Ponte, fccretary of the academy of Bergamo, to whom I went dircdlly. I 
mounted a rteep hill into the city, which is on the top of it, and fearched hard for the 
dodor; after examining fcveral ftreets, a lady from a window, who feemed to pity my 
perplexity (for I had been conduded to three or four ftreets in vain,) informed me, that 
he was in the country, — but that if I returned in the morning, I fliould have a chance 
of feeing him. What a black, dirty, Itinking, difmal place! 1 flared at feme well dreflfed 
people I met, wondering what they had to do there ; thanking my liars that I w’as not 
an inhabitant of Bergamo ; foolillily enough, as if it were the brick and mortar of a place 
that give felicity, and not the connedions formed from infancy, and matured by habit. 
• - 12 miles. 

'J he 17th. Mount the hill again, in fearcli for Signore Maironi; and hearing he has 
a brother, to find him, Ihould I fail. 1 repaired to the ftreet where tlie lady gave me 
information the night before; Ihe was luckily at her window, but the intelligence crofs 
to my w'ilhcs, for both the brothers were in the country; I need not go to the door, Ihe 
fald, for there were no lervants in the houfe. The du(k of the evening in this dark 
town had lalt night veiled the fair incognita, but look'ng a fccond time now, I found her 
extremely pretty, wdih a pair of eyes that Ihone in unil'on with fomething better than a 
llrcct of Bergamo. She aiked me kindly after my bufmefi!, S/^ro che non ^ un grayt 
mancemento ? words of no import, but uttered with a fweetnefs of voice that rendered 
the pooreft monofyliable intcrelHng. I told her, that the bofoni mull be cold, from 
wlflch her prcfencc did not f anilh all feeling of difappoinlment. It was impofliblc not 
to fay fomething a little beyond common thanks. She bowed in return; and I thought 
I read in her expreflive eyes, that I had not oft'ended ; I was encouraged to alk the. fa¬ 
vour of Signore Maironi’s addrefs in the country— Con ^ranpiaccrc ve lodaro. —I took, 
a card from my pocket; but her window was rather too high to hand if. I looked at 
the door : Forzic aj>crta. — Credo che si^ (he replied. If the reader be an clc£lrician, 
and have flown a kite in a thunder-llorm, he will know, that when the atmofphere around 
him becomes highly eleftric, and his danger increafes, if he do not quickly remove, 
there is a cobweb J'enfation in the air, as if he was inclofed in an invifible net of the fil- 
miell goflimer. My atmofphere, at this moment, had foine rcfcmblance to it: I had 
taken two lleps to the door, when a gentleman p«afling, opened it before me, and flood 
upon the thrcfliold. It was the lady’s hufband ; flie was in the paflfage behind, and I 
was in the flrect before him, Ihe faid, Ecco un Signore Ingkje che ha bifogno d*una 
direzione a Sig, Maironi. 1 he hufband anfwcred politely, that he would give it, and, 
taking paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote and gave il me. Nothing was ever done 
fo concifely: I looked at him afkance, and thought him one of the uglieft fellows I 
had ever feen. An-ili-natured by-ftander would have faid, that his prcfencc prevented 
a farmmg from becoming a fentimental traveller. Certain it is, one now and then nteets 
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vhh terrible eyes in Italy j in the norih of Europe they have attraflive powers; here 
they have every fort of power ; the fphere .of the a£livity of an eye beam is enlarged, 
and he who travels as 1 do for the plough, mult fake care, as I fhall in future, to keej) out 
of the reach of it. From the ramparts of the town, below the houfe of the count cle 
Brembate, there is a profpeft of fertile land, hardly to be equalled- In front, to tlic 
fbutb, a range of Appenincs rifes above the fog, that hangs “over a part of tiie plain. 
To the well, an immenl'e curve of the Alps, that bound the Milanefe and Piedmont; 
their he.’.ds uninterruptedly in fnow, form one of the fmelt mountain barriers to be 
imagined. To the call, the view an unbroki n, unlimited level. This valt plain, at one’s 
feet, feems a level wood, with towns, churches, towers, and houfes. Near Bergamo, the 
angle of vifion permits the fields to be I'een, and therefore more p’durel’que. Similar 
features muff give fmiilar profpeds, this refcnibles that of the Superga. It is as hot to¬ 
day, and every day of fun-lhine, as in England in June, 

I'he 18th. Ycllerday I agreed with a vetturino, to take me this morning, at fix o’clock, 
to Brefcia; but not being perfcdly well, 1 infilled that he llmuld‘ not come for me 
without his vetlura, nor before the time. 'I’hc rafeal knocked me up at five, and then 
without the carriage; - it w'as only four Heps, he faid, and wanted to hurry away my 
trunk. I begin to know them, and therefore fleadily refufed to flir: after much wJu 
perfuafion, away they went, and in three quarters of an hour returned. The fellow 
drove me a full mile and half, on the road to Brelcia, to an inn, w'here there was ano¬ 
ther vetturino, to whom he had fold me; and there I found myfclf, packed with three 
other perfons, in the worll place ; to the contrary of all which the I'coundrcl had figned 
an agreement. My expreflions of anger oniy got me laughed at. The world has not 
fuch a fetof villains as thefe vetturini. I have read guides and dircflories, and travels, 
that fpeak of this way of journeying as paflable;—if not good, very bearable ; but they 
iniift be very partial, or very carelefs, if they mention them without indignation. Their 
carriages arc wretched, open, crazy, jolting, dirty dung carts; and as to their horfes, I 
thought, till I faw them, that the Irilli garrans had no rivals on the globe ; but the ca- 
valli dc vetturini convinced me of the error. My company were two inerchant-like 
people, and a young man going to the univerfity of Padua; the two firfl: repeating pray¬ 
ers, and counting beads. How the country came to be well irrigated, is a queltion ? 
Pater-nofters wdll neither dig canals, nor make cheefe.-32 miles. 

The 19th. I had letters for Signore Pilati, fecretary to the focicty of agriculture ; 
he was in the country at his brother’s farm, whither I went with plcafurc; he was to 
introduce me to Count Corniano, the prefidcnt, but he is abfent, twenty miles out of 
my road. In the evening to the opera; the houfe large, but ugly; the Avara, badly 
afted ; and the taftc of the audience (the pit, not the boxes, fhew a nation) ftill worfe. 
Puns, conceits, difiortions, and exaggerated aftion, gained great applaufe. A child, 
telling his name, of ten or a dozen hard I’yllables, and an exaggerated mimickry of at¬ 
tempting to repeat them, were encored more violently than the fineft airs w'ould have 
been. This depravity of national tafte is amazing, amongft a people that have produced 
fuch proofs of genius in almofi: every walk of life. 

The aoth. After a repetition of the old plagues, to find a vetturino for Verona, agree 
at laft at the extravagant price of 33 lire. Depart, after dinner, with a young woman 
and a boy of eight or nine years old. She had not.two ideas beyond her fnuff-box, and 
a crucifix. 1 have no opinion of Venetian police, from tlie villainous roads through all 
their territory ; they confift every where of great ftonts, broken pavements, or mud. 
The country is not near fo rich as the Milanefc, but all thickly inclofed with hedges, 
full of mulberries j and incumbered, to ufe Profefibr Symonds’s j*ft expreifion, with 
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pollards for training vi;)-'’?. F racii Dof-njccno in the dark. What my religious com¬ 
panion did with herlVif, 1 knc\'/ nor; I fopn icl alone, thanking God fhe had not the eyes 
of the Bergama'qiie ili::-. In the night, 1 tlioiight the noile of water was different from 
that of a fircam, and op. ning the whiciows in tlte morning, found it the waves of a fine 
lake. The.L'igo di Gania was out of my rrco'loflion.-'15 miles. 

The 2ifl. GoaH; th^ lake, with g;ood views of it for fevcral miles. From Brefcia to 
Vero7!n, but tlpcLially to Del':!e:ano., I beiievr th:re are fifty croffes by the fide of the 
rend for d.p-iljis. Win n a porfon is mi-.rciored they fet uji a crofs for the good of his 
foul. 'I'hey h:;d rtcr iiilli: ule a police for fh.’.t of his body. What a fcandal to a go- 
veriinv-r-'.t are foch pnsd’s of rheir j: ’;;:’gcnee 1 yet that of Venice is called a wife one. 
Impair-,hie roe.ds, towns unli J.ted, and a fui! h.arvelt of afTniTinatlons ; with men count¬ 
ing tiiidr lK■ad^, r.r.il worsen eroding thrinfclve..-, are the chief ligns of wifdom 1 have yet 
feciv Arrive at Verona in time to deliver a letter to'Signore Cagniola, aftronomer and 
ferretary of t!ie Agrarian Sociotv; this mud bo a pretty inllitution, a focicty of fiirmers, 
with an alhononicr .for their focrctarv. He introduced mo at the coffec-lioufe of the 


Piazza to fome lovers of agriculture ; aud nude an appointment with the prefident of the 
fociety for to-m('rrow.-’5 miles. 

The 22d. Ill luck : the prefident is obliged to go into the country ; and he thinks 
me, I fuppofe, like Italian tiieorills, tied to a town. Signore Cagniola direfled his fer- 
vant to (hew me to tlic houl’c of Signore Michael Angelo Locatelli, to whom he had 
named the objr d of my journey lad night. I found this gentleman, who i.s engaged in 
commerce, but who has two farms in his hands, ready to converfe with me on the fub- 
jeft of my enquiries ; of Signore Cagniola, I law or heard no more. I felt myfelf un¬ 
comfortable at Verona, till 1 had I'eeii the amphitheatre, which is in truth a noble remain 
of antiquity, folid and magnificent enough yet to lad perhaps fome thoufandsof years; 
that of Nifnu s, cluttered up with houfes, mud not be named with this. As I dood on 
the verge of this noble building, 1 could not but contemplate in idea, the innumerable 
crouds of people who had been Ipeclators of the Icenes exhibited in it: the reflection 
was attended with what is to me a melancholy impreflion—the utter oblivion in which 
fuch hods are now lod! time has fwept their memories from the earth - has left them 
no traces in the records of mankind ; yet here were w ir and beauty, wealth and power; 

the vibrations of hope and fear ; the agitations of exertion and cnierprize-all buried 

in the filcnce of feventeen hundred years !—I read the works of fo few poets, that 1 know 
not if the idea of fuch oblivion have been to tlietn as melancholy as it is to me; if fo, 
they have doubilefs given energy to the fentiment, by the force and beauty of their ex- 
prelllons. 

The a3d. This morning, I took a cicerone to attend me to view churches and palaces, 
an uncomfortable method, but when a traveller has one principal purfuir, I'uch fecondary 
objeebs mud give way. The great iault here, as every where el'e, is being carried to 
tco many things. Nothing drikes more at Verona than the works of an architeft, 
whofc name is little known in England, San. Michael Michieli; they are of didinguilhed 
merit, and mud pleafe every eye. The chapel of the Pellegrini family, in the Bernardine 
church, and the rotunda of Sf. Georgio, are beautiful edifices. There is fomething Angu¬ 
lar in the Palazzo Bevilaqua, an idea which might have been copied with more fuccefs, 
than many others that Irave been repeated often. The Palazzo di Configlio is fimple 
and elegant, and prefents one of the mod pleafing examples of an arcade, for a drcct or 
Iquarc. The theatre isjarge, but nothing after Milan. My expences at Brefcia, and at 
Verona arc, dinner 3 pauls, flipper 3, chamber 3 ; which at fd. Englifli, are 2s. 1 id. 
a day; and as I have rooms not at all bad, good beds, and am as well ferved at the meals 
•as 1 r^uire, it is remarkably cheap. Tho 
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The 24th. The country to Vicenza is all flat, and moflly of a lingular face; rows 
of elm and maple pollards, with vines traiiled up, and from tree to tree; between the 

rows arable. This fyftera is not difagreeable till it grows tedious to the eye.-32 

miles. 

The 25th. Wait on Count Tiene, to whom I had a recommendation; he opened 
the letter, but found it was to another Count Tiene, who lived in the country, near 
Vicenza; reading in it, however, fome cxprellions of commendation, which friends are 
apt to ufe in fuch letters, he with great eafe and politenefs, as he returned me the 
paper, offered me any afiiftance in his power: “ Yours, Sir, is an errand that ought to 
recommend you to all mankind; and if you find the leaft difficulties with others, I beg 
you will return to this houfe,” which is one of the Palazzi di Palladio. I waited then 
on the Abbate Pierropan, profelTor of phyfics and mathematics. He had the direftion, 
for fome years, of the oeconomical garden, given by the ftate for experiments in agri¬ 
culture, nowin the hands of the Agrarian Academy; he received pie with great polite¬ 
nefs ; and not only exprefled every wilh to affift me, but entered immediately on the 
bufinefs, by propofing a walk to call on the Count de Boning, prefident pf that aca¬ 
demy, in our way to the garden. I have a poor opinion of all thefe eftablilhments on 
a fmall fcale •, in any hands they are not calculated to do much; and in hands not truly 
praftical, they are calculated to do nothing. The Count de Boning, finding that I 
wifhed to converfe with fome real common farmers, appointed the afternoon for going 
into the country, about three miles, to a form of his, where I fliould find an intelligent 
perfon : he then took his leave for the prefent,—and Signore Pierropan and myfelf 
proceeded to the villa of the Count de Tiene; as he was abfent for an hour only, we 
employed that time in walking a little further, to view the celebrated rotunda of Palla¬ 
dio, belonging to Count Capra, one of the three greateft works of that great genius 
they pofTefs at Vicenza. It is of a beautiful mean, between decoration and fimplicity; 
the dillribution feems a new and original thought, much more adapted, how^ever, to 
Italy than to England; for, in the fpace of one hundred Vicentine feet, w'e might, rela¬ 
tively to our climate and manners, have a houfe far exceeding it. 1 am concerned to 
fee fo delicious a morfel fuflered to go much to decay; the plaifier on the brick 
columns is wearing off, and other negleft vifible. The beauty of the environs of Vi¬ 
cenza exceeds any thing I have feen in Italy, viewed from the hill on which thefe houfes, 
and the church, Santa Maria del Monte, are fituated; the city in the rich plain, and 
the hills fpread with white buildings, crowned by the Alps, are fine. The, Count de 
Tiene, with the affiftance of another nobleman, of more experience, who happened to 
be prefent, gave me fome information, relative to the part of the Vicentine, in which 
their eftates are fituated. Quitting him, I begged the Abbate Pierropan to favour me 
with his company at dinner, by which means I had the benefit of his converfation fo 
much longer on the favourite topic. The Abbate de Traico, vice-prefident of the 
academy, joined us. After dinner, according to appointment, to the Count de Bon¬ 
ing, whofe coach was ready, and carried us to the form. Fortunately the former, 
a fenfible and intelligent man, was ready to anfwer all fuch enquiries as I put to 
him. At night, returned to the city, after a rich day, that pays for the trouble of 
travelling. • 

The a6th. My friendly Abbate, continuing his obliging offices, had the goodnefo to 
accompany me this morning to a very famous woollen fabric, at prefent under the 
dire£bon of an Englifhman; and to a magazine of earthem-ware, in imitation of Mr. 
Wedgwood. It is furely a triumph of the arts in England, to fee in Italy Etrufeap 
forms copied from Englifh model& It is a better inutatbn than many 1 have feen in 
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France. View the Olympic theatre of Palladio, which pleafes all the world; nothing 
can be more beautiful than the form, or mcjre elegant than the coionade that lurrouhds 
it. Of all his works here, 1 like the Palazzo Barbarana lead. I am forry to fee, that 
mod of Palladio’s edifices are of bricks ftuccoed, except the Palazzo Ragione, which 
is of durable Hone; and that there is hardly one of them which is not out of repair. 
The roof of the Palazzo di Ragione, which muft offend every eye, is not of Palladio; 
only the cafe of arcades that furround the building, which is one vaft room of two 
hundred feet by eighty, ufed for the courts of juftice, and alfo as a common jakes by 
the mob, and dreadfully gamifhed. A pretty ufe to which to apply an edifice of Pal¬ 
ladio. The brick columns of this great architeft are of the finelt work I ever faw ; 
and fbme of the ftucco but now failing, after two hundred years. At Verona and Vi¬ 
cenza, there are very few new houfes, and no figns, that I could fee, of the wealth and 
profperity of the prefent age. There are exceptions, but they are few. A filk mer¬ 
chant here has built, a good houfe; and Signore Cordelina, an advocate at Venice, a 
large and handfome one, that coll 100,000 ducats, without being finifhed: he made 
his fortune by pleading. 

The 27th. To Padua. The country, which has been called a garden by travellers, 
not at all better cultivated than before, but deeper and richer. The ame flat, lined 
into rows of pollards and vines in the fame manner; very little irrigation, except fome 
rice. Waited on Signore Arduino, experimenter in agriculture, on a farm, or rather 
a garden of twelve acres, given by the ftate. 1 had heard much of this ceconomical 
garden, and of the great number of ufeful experiments made in it; fo much, indeed, 
that it weighed confiderably with me in the arrangement of my journey; Venice was 
no object; and 1 could not, if I took Padua, have time for the Pontine marfhes and 
Rome, which, by the dired road, I could have reached from Milan; but an experi¬ 
mental farm, the firft 1 was allured in Europe, and which had thrown light on various im¬ 
portant enquiries, was an objed which I ought, as a farming traveller, to prefer to any 
city,•and I determined accordingly. Signore Arduino received me politely, and appointed 
to-morrow for that gratification. At night to the opera, the Due Baroni, of Ciraarofa, 
whofe mufic to me has always fomething original and pleafmg; but though the parts 
were not ill performed, and the orcheftra powerful, yet the houfe being almoft empty, 
and thofe in it wearing fuch a fhabby appearance, and all the muficians fo dirty and 
undrelfed, that I felt here, what 1 have often done before, that Half the charms of a 
theatre depend on the audience one mull be in good humour—aeertain exhilaration 
muft be fpringing in the bofom j willingnefs to enjoy muft be expanded into enjoyment 
by jthe fyropathy of furrounding objeds. Pleafure is caught from eyes that fparkle 
with the expedation of being pleafed. Empty boxes, and a dirty pit, with a theatre 
but half lighted, made the mufic, with all its gaiety, fombre; I left Gulieluu’s Paftorella 
noblle, for the filence of my chamber.-ai miles. 

The 28th. In the morning, viewing buildings, of which fome are worth the trouble: 
then to deliver letters, but 1 was not fortunate in finding Meflieurs the profelTors at 
home: Signore Arduino was fo by appointment, and (hewed me the experimental farm, 
as it ought to be called, for he is profcflbr of pradical agriculture in this celebrated 
univerfity. I will entw into no detail of what I faw here. I made my bow to the 
profeffor; and only thought,-that his experiments were hardly worth giving up the 
capital of the world. If 1 keep my refolution, this (hall be the laft ceconomical garden 
that I will ever go near. Among the buildings 1 viewed to-day, 1 was much (truck 
with the church Santa Juftina: though built in no perfed ftyle, it has, on entering, 
an efted unufually impofing. It is clean, and well kept} the pavement a very fine 
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one, of marble—and the magnitude being confiderable, forms, on the whole, a fplen- 
did coup d’oeil. 1 hat of St. Anthony is ll tie, on comparifon, and made lefs by multi- 
plied divifions and nunit'rous decorations. Numbers were on their knees before the 
fainted (hrine, to which millions have reforted. Here mingled faith, folly and enthufi- 
afin, have fought confolation, and found more than they merited. The Palazzo di 
Configlio, which we Ihould call the town-hall, is one of the greateft—if not the greateft 
room in Europe. It is three hundred feet long, and one hundred broad; it does not 
want the excrementitious garniture of that of Vicenza. 

The 2gth. Waited, by appointment, on Signore Carbury, profelTor of chemiftry; 
a lively pleafing man, with whom I wilhed to converfe a little on the^application of his 
fcience to agriculture; but that was not eafy. Politics came acrofs him, in which I 
happened to mention the extraordinary profperity of England fince the American war; 
and he took the clue, and conduced it through fucii a labyrinth of admirals, generals, 
red-hot balls, and floating batteries:—Rodney, Elliot, Neckcr, and Catharine, jvith 
l.ord knows what befides, that I thought he meant to make a tour as great as Mr. 
Wraxall’s. He however gave me a note to the celebrated aftronomer, Signore Toaldo, 
■to whom I wanted an introduftion, and whofe obfervatory I view-ed. He aflured me, 
that he continues firmly of the fame opinion, of which he has always been, relative to 
the influence of the moon on our feafons, and the importance of attending to the lunar 
period of eighteen years. I begged the titles of his memoirs, as I had yet procured 
only his Meteorologia applicata all'Agricoltura j he faid the others were difficult to find, 
but he would give me them. For this generous offer, I exprefled niy warmed thanks, 
and readily accepted it. On defeending into his library, he prefented me with the fup- 
plement to what 1 had; and alfo his traft, Della Vera Influenza, See. After fome other 
converfation, he told me, the price was 8 lire, and the fupplement, 30 foldi. I was at 
a lofs to know what he meant, by telling me the price of his book; for, to offer him 
money, W'ould, I feared, affront him. After fome minutes, he again reminded me, that 
the price was 9^^ lire: on which 1 took out my purfe. The Vera Influenza, be faid, 
w^s only fix lire; but being fcarce, he mud have eight for it, which, with 3<^ for the 
other, made 9§ Hvres. I paid him, and took my leave. There was not the lead fea- 
foil to exped Signore Toaldo to make me, an utter dranger, a prefent of a farthing j 
but his manner made me fmile. I had left a letter yederday at the houfe of the Abbate 
Fortis, well known in England by his travels in Dalmatia; to-day I received a vifit front 
him. He has that livelinefs and vivacity which didinguifh his nation; was polite in his 
offers of fervice, and entered into converfation concerning the vines of his country. He 
travelled, many years ago, with Lord Bridol and Profeffor Symonds; and I was glad to' 
find, that he fpoke as handfomely of them both, as I have heard them both mention him. 

I'his is the third evening I have fpent by myfelf at Padua, with five letters to it; I 
do not even hint any reproach in this; they are wife, and I do truly commend their 
good fenfe: I condemn nobody but myfelf,. who have, for fifteen or twenty years padl, 
whenever a foreigner brings me a letter, which Ibme hundreds have done —given him 
an l’.nglilh welcome, for as many days as he would favour me with his company, and 
fought no other pleafiire but to make my houfe agreeable. Why I make this minute 
at Padua, I know not; for it has not been peculiar to that placej but to feven eighths of 
all 1 have been at in Italy. I have midaken the matter through life abundantly—and 
find that foreigners underdaniJ this ^oint incomparably better than we do. I am, liovv- 
ever, afraid that I ftiall not learn enough of them to adopt their cudoms, but continue 
thofe of our own nation. * , 

I'he 30th. I had been fo fick of vetturini, that I was glad to find there was a co. 
vered paffage boat that goes regularly to Venice; I did not expert much from it, and 
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therefore was not difappointed to find a jumble of all Ibrts of people; except thofe of 
fortune.. There were churchmen, two or tfaree oflicers, and fome others, better dreffed 
than I fliould have looked for, for in Italy people are obliged to be cEconoinical. At 
Dolo, the half way place, I formed, for dinner a little party, of two Abbati, an officer, 
and a pretty Venetian girl, who was lively and fenlible. We dined by ourfelves, with 
great good humour. After leaving Fufina, there is from the banks of the canal (I 
walked much of the journey), at the diftance of four miles, a beautiful view of the city. 
On entering the Adriatic, a party of us quitted the bark, and to fave time, hired a 
large boat, which conveyed us tc this equally celebrated and fmgular place; it was 
nearly dark when we 'ntered the grand canal. My attention was alive, all expeftancy ; 
there was light enough 1 5 fhew the objefts around me to be among the raofl interefljng 
1 had ever feen, ai*d they ftruck me more than the firft entrance of any other place I 
had been at. To Signore Petrillo’s inn. My companions, before the gondola came to 
the fteps, told me, tjia*^ as foon as Petrillo found me to be a Signore Inglefi, there would 
be three torches lighted to receive me:—it was jult fo : I was not too much flattered at 
thefe three torches, which flruck me at once as three pick-pockets. I was conduced 
to an apartment that looked upon the grand canal, fo neat, and every thing in it fo 
clean and good, that I r’mofl: thought myfelf in England. To the opera. A Venetian 
audience, a Paduan, .dilanefe, 'Furinefe, &c. exadly limilar for dancing. What with 
the ft'ipid lon^.tl. of the ballets, the importance given to them, and the almofl: exclu- 
five applaufe they deraana, the 'talian opera is become much more afehool of dancing 
than of mulic. I cann- t forgive this, for of forty dances, and four hundred paflTages,. 
there are not four wor*b a farthing. Tt is .diftorted motion, and exaggerated agility 
if a dancer places his head in the pofition his heels fliould be in, without touching the 
ground; if he can light on his toes, after twirling himfelf in the air; if he can extend 
nis legs, fo as to make the breadth of his figure greater than the length; or contra^ 
them to his body, fo as to feem to have no legs at all; he is fure to receive fuch ap¬ 
plaufe, fo many bravos, and braviflimos, as the moft exquifite airs that ever were com- 
pofed would fM to attra£l;. The ballarine, or female dancers, have the fame fury of 
motion, the fame energy of diftortion, the lame tempeft of agility. Dances of fuch ex- 

? [uifite elegance, as to allure attention, by voluptuous eafe, rather than flrike it by pain- 
ul exertion, are*more difficult, and rlemand greater talents: in tliis fuperior walk, the 

Italians, where I have been, are deficient.- 24 miles. 

The 31ft. My .;rft bv ~nefs was to agree with a gondolier, who is to attend me for 
6 paoli a day. This fpeciec of boat, as all the world knows, is one of the moft agree¬ 
able things to be found at Venice, at a trifling expence, it equals the coavenience of a 
coach and a pair of horfes in any other city. I rowed out to deliver letters. Venice is 
empty at prefent, almoft every body being in the country j but I met with Signore 
Giovanne Arduino, fuperintendant of agriculture thi'oughout the Venetian dominions, 
who has a confiderable reputation, for the attention he has given to this objeef, and for 
fome publications on it. It may be fuppofed, from his refidence in this city, that he is- 
not himfelf a pradical hufbandman. Spent a few hours among palaces, churches, and 
paintings. Every where in Italy, the number of thefe is loo great to dwell on. I fhall 
only note, that the pifture which made the greateft imprelfion on me, was the family of 
Darius at the feet of Alexander, by Paul Veronefe. The expreffion of the moment is 
admirably caught; the ftory well told ; the grouping dkilful; the colouring mellow 
and brilliant; the whole nature; all is alive} the figures fpeak; you hear the words 
on thdr Ups; a calm dignity is admirably mixed with the emotions of the moment.-— 
Here was a fubjeSk worthy of employing a genius. - It is in the Palazzo Pifani. Titian’s 
prefentatioa in the Tem^e, in the Scuola della Carit^, pleafed me greatly. His bc> 
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wltchlng^ pencil has given fuch life and luftrc to fome figures in this piece, that the eye 
is not foon fatisfied with viewing it. The Inge’s palace contains fuch a profufion of 
noble w'orks by Tiziano, Tintoretto, Paolo Veroncfe, BafTano, and Palma, as to form 
a fchool for artifts to fludy in. Cochin, in his Voyage d’ltalie, has given the particu¬ 
lars, with criticifins that have lefs offended the Italians, than moft other works of a 
fimilar kind. The brazen horfes, given to Nero by 'Firidates, carried to Conftantinople 
by Conftantine, and brought thence by the Venetians, when they took that city, are 
admirable: pity they are not nearer to the eye. The mouths of the lions, not lefs cele¬ 
brated than Venice itfelf, are ftill in exiftence; I hope regarded with deteftation by' 
every man that views them. There is but one accufation that ought to enter them ; 
the voice of the people againfl the government of the ftate. In the evening at the 
theatre, (a tragedy') I was agreeably difappointed, to find that the Italians have fome- 
thing befidcs harlequin and punchinello. 

November 1. The cheapnefs of Italy is remarkable, and puzzleg me not a little to 
account for; yet it is a point of too much importance to be neglecled. I have, at 
Petrillo’s, a clean good room, that looks on the grand canal, and to the Rialto, which, 
by the way, is a fine arch, but an ugly bridge; an excellent bed, with neat furniture, 
very rare in Italian inns, for the beditead is ufually four forma, like trufsles, fet toge¬ 
ther ; fine fheets, which I have not met with before in this country; and my dinner 
and fupper provided at the old price of H paoli a-day, or 3s. 46. including the cham¬ 
ber. I am very well ferved at dinner with many and good diflies, and fome of them 
folids; two bottles of wine, neither good nor bad, but certainly cheap ; for though 
they fee I drink fcarcely half of it in my negus at fupper, yet a bottle is brought every 
night. I have been allured, by two or three perfons, that the price at Venice, a la mer¬ 
cantile, is only 4 to 6 paoli; but I fuppofc they ferve a foreigner better. To thefe 
8 paoli, I add 6 more for a gondola breakfaft 10 foldi; if I go to the opera, it adds 
3 paoli;—thus, for 7s. 3d. a-day, a man lives at Venice, keeps his fervant, his coach, 
and goes every night to a public entertainment. To dine well at a London colfee- 
houfe, with a pint of bad port, and a very poor defert, cofts as much as the whole day 
here. There is no queftion but a man may live better at Venice for locI. a year, than 
at London for 500.; and yet the difference of the price of the common neceffaries of 
life, fuch as bread, meat &c. is trifling. Several caufes contribute to this effeft at Ve¬ 
nice ; its fituation on the Adriatic, at the very extremity of civilized Europe, in the 
vicinity of many poor countries } the ufe of gondolas, inflead of horfes, is an article 
perhaps of equal importance. But the manners of the inhabitants, the modes of 
living, and the very moderate incomes of the mafs of the people, have perhaps 
more weight than either of ihofe caufes. Luxury here takes a turn much more 
towards enjoyment, than confumption; the fobriety of the people does much, the 
nature of their food more; partes, macaroni, and vegetables are much eafier pro¬ 
vided than beef and mutton. Cookery, as in France, enables them to fpread a table 
for half the expence of an Englifh one. If cheapnefs of living, fpeftacles, and pretty 
women, are a man’s obje£isin fixing his refidence, let him live at "Venice:, for myfelf, I 
think I would not be an inhabitant to be Doge, with the power of the Grand Turk. 
Brick and ftone, and iky and water, and not a field or a buih even for fancy to pluck a 
rofe from! My heart cannot expand in fuch a place: an admirable monument of human 
induftry, but not a theatre for the feelings of a farmer! —Give me the fields, and let 
others take the tide of human life, at Charing-crofs and Fleet-ditch •. Called again on 

* See Mr. Bofweirs agreeable Life of Dr. JohnfoD. 
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Signore Arduino; converfe on the ftate of agriculture in Italy, and the caufes which 
have contributed to accelerate or retard^ it; and from him to a confervatorio at the 
Ofpalleito; Dr. Burney, in his pltafing and elegant tour, has given an account of 
them. 

The ad. A tour among Chiefe, Scuole, ePalazzi; but there is fuch an abundance 
«{' buildings and coiledions to which books fend one, that much time is always loft. 
The only traveller’s guide that would be worth a farthing, would be a little book that 
gave a catalogue of the beft articles to be feen in every town, in the order of merit. 
So ilvat if a man in palling have but one hour, he ufes it in feeing the beft objeft the 
place contains ^ if he have three days, he takes the beft the three days will give him ; 
aiij if he ftay three months he may fill it with the like gradation; and what is of 
equal confequence, he may ftop when he pleafes and fee no more; confident, as far as 
I'.e has extciuled his view, that he has feen the objefts that will pay him beft for his 
attention. There.is no fuch book, and fo much the worfc for travellers. In the library 
of St. Mark among the antiques, are Commodus, Auguftus, and Adrian; and more 
particularly to be noted, a fallen gladiator: a fingular and whimfical Leda, by Coce- 
nius. In the Palazzo Barbarigo, the Venus and the Magdalen of I'itian, are beautiful, 
though they have loft much of their glowing warmth by time. Two Rembrandts in 
the Palazzo Farfctti. A Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto. Titian’s portrait, by 
himfclf. I finiflied by going up St. Mark’s tower, which is high enough to command 
a diilinft view of all the iflands on which Venice is built, and a great range of coaft 
and mountains. The country feems every where a wood. Nothing rivals the view 
of the city and the ifles. It is the moft beautiful, and by far the moft fingular that I 
have feen. The breadth of the Giudecca canal, fpread with (hips and boats, and 
walled by tnany noble buildings, with the ifles diftindf from Venice, of which the eye 
takes in four-and-twenty, form, upon the whole, a coup d’oeil, that exceeds probably 
every thing the world has to exhibit. I'he city, in general, has fome beautiful fea¬ 
tures, but does not equal the idea 1 had formed of it, from the piAures of Canaletri. 
A poor old Gothic houfe makes a fine figure on canvas. The irregularity of front is 
greater perhaps than in any other city of equal importance; no where preferved for 
three houfes together. You have a palace of three magnificent ftories, and near it a 
hovel of one. Hence, there is not that fpecies of magnificence which refults from uni¬ 
formity ; or from an uninterrupted fucceflion of confiderable edifices. As to ftreets, 
properly fo called, there is nothing fimilar to them in the world ; twelve feet is a broad 
one; 1 meafured the breadth of many that were only four and five.' The greater part 
of the canals, which are here properly the ftreets, are fo narrow, as to take off much 
from the beauty of the buildings that are upon them. St. Mark’s place has been cal¬ 
led the fineft I'quare in Europe, which is a fine exaggeration. It appears large, becaufc 
every other fpace is fmall. The buildings, however, that furround it are fome of'them 
fine but they are more intcrefting than beautiful. This fpot is the immediate feat 
and heart of one of the moft celebrated republics that has exifted. St. Mark’s church, 
the Doge’s palace, the library, the Doge himfelf, the nobles, the famous cafinos,. the 
coffee-houfes: thus, St. Mark’s fquare is the feat of government, of politics, and of 
intrigue. What Venice offers of power and pleafure, may be fought here; ^and you 
can ufe. your legs commodioufly no where elfe. Venice Ihines in churches, palaces, 
and one fine fquare; and the beauty of the large canals is great. What (lie wants are 
good common houfes, that mark the wealth and eafe of the people; inftead of which, 
the major part are Gothic, that feem almoft as old as the republic. Of modern houfes 
tiiere .arc few-— and of new ones fewer; a fure proof that the ftate is not flourifliing. Take 
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It, however, on the whole, and it is a moil noble city j certainly the the mod fingular 
to be met with in the world. The canal qif the Giudecca, and the grand canal, are 
unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. Four great architeSs have contributed their 
talents for the fine buildings to be met with here; —Palladio, St. Michcli, Sanfoviiu, 
and Scamozzi. The church of St; Georgio Maggiore, by the firft, is of a noble 
plicity } and that of St. Maria della Saluta, by St. Micheli, has parts of admirable beau¬ 
ty ; he feems always happy in his domes.; and the portal of this church is .truly ele¬ 
gant. If a genius were to arife at prefent at Venice, as great as Palladio, how would he 
find employment ? The tafte of building churches is over; the rich nobles have other 
ways of fpending their incomes. Great edifices areufually railed byrnewlv acquired 
fortunes; there are now either none, or too inconfidt rable to decorate the city, in 
England, ail animated vigour of exertion is among individuals, who aim much more 
at comfort within, than magnificence without; and for want of public fpirit and po¬ 
lice, a new city hasarifen at London, built of baked mud and alhes, rather than bricks; 
without fymmetry, or beauty, or duration ; but dillinguilhed by its cleannefs, coirveni- 
ence, and arrangement. At a prova, or rehearfal of a new opera, 11 Burbero benefico, 
by Martini of Vienna, much to my entertainment. 

The 3d. To the the arfenal, in which there is very little indeed worth the trouble 
of viewing ; travellers have given ftrange exaggerations of it; the number of fhips, 
frigates, and gallies is inconfiderable; and 1 came outof this famods arfenal, with a much 
meaner opinion of the Venetian naval force, than I had entered it. Yet they fay 
there are three thoufand men conftantly employed : if there are half the number, 
what are they about ? The armoury is well arranged, clean, and in good order. 
The famous bucentaur is a heavy, ill built, u ;Iy gilded monfter, with none of that 
light airy elegance which a decorated yacht has. A thing made for pleal'ure only, 
Ihould have at lealt an agreeable phyfiognoray. I know nothing of the ceremony fo 
good as Shenftone’s (lanza, comparing the vanity of the D.)ge*s fplendour on that day, 
with the real enjoyment which a hermit on her Ihore has of his ducal cara fpnfa. The 
Ihips in this arfenal, even of eighty eight guns, are built under cover; and this is not 
fo great an expence as might be thought; the buildings are only two thick brick walls, 
with a very light roof: but the expence is probably much more than faved in the du¬ 
ration of the ihip. I mounted by the fcaffolds, and entered one of eighty-eight guns, 
that has been twenty-five years building, and is not above four-fifths finifhed at prefent. 
Ar the opera.—-—The fex of Venice are undoubtedly of a dillinguilhed beauty ; their 
complexions are delicate, and, for want of rouge, the French think them pale; but it is 
not perfon, nor complexion, nor features, that are the charafterillic; it is exprcHi )n,jnd 
phyfiognomy; you recognize great fweetnels of difpofition, without that infipidity 
which is fometimes met with it; charms that carry a magic with them, formed for feii- 
fibility more than admiration; to make hearts feel much more than tongues fpeak. They 
mull be generally beautiful, here, or they would be hideous from their drefs ; the com¬ 
mon one, at prefent, is a long cloth cloak, and a man’s cocked hat. The round hat 
ill England is rendered feminine by feathers and ribbons; but here, W'hen the petti¬ 
coats are concealed, you look again at a figure before you recognife the fex. The 
head drefles I faw at Milan, Lodi, &c. Ihew the tafte and fanc.f fif this people. It .is 
indeed their region; their produ«ions in all the fine and elegant arts have fliewn a 
fertility, a facility of invention, that furpalFes every otlier nation ; and if a reafon be 
fought, for the want of energy of charafter with which the modern Italians have been 
reproached (perhaps unjuftly) we may poffibly find it in this exquifite, tafte—^perhaps 
iuconfillent in theTame charaders with thofe rougher and more rugged feelings, that 
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refult from tenfion, aot laxity, of fibre. An exquifite fenfibility has given them the 
empire of painting, fculpture, architeftun?, poetry, and mufic; whether or not to this 
it may be imputed that their beautiful country has been left under the dominion of 
German?, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, is a quefton not di^cult to decide. 

The 4th. I am in double luck; two peribns, to whom I had letters, are returned 
from the country. I waited upon one of them who received me in a very fnendly 
manner, and entered into a converfation with me intcrefting, becaufe on fubjefts of im¬ 
portance. I explained to him the objeft of my travels; and told him that I refided a 
few days in great cities, for the advantage of converfation on thofe topics of political 
■ceconomy, which concerned the general welfare of all nations. He told me very 
frankly that he was no farmer, and therefore for the praftical part of my enquiries could 
not fay much : that as to the other objefts, which were without doubt important, he 
would give me any information in his power. I faid, that I wilhed for none on points 
which the nature of the government made improper to alk about; and if inadvertently 
I fliould demand any thing of that complexion, he would have the goodnefs to pardon 
and pafs it by. He interrupted me haltily, “ foreigners are ftrangely apt to entertain 
falfe ideas of this republic ; and to think that the fame principles govern it at prefent as 
are fuppofed to have been its guidance fome centuries paft. In all probability half of 
what you have heard about it is erroneous; you may converfe as freely at Venice as at 
J-ondon; and the date is wife enough (for in fuch cafes it is really very moderate and 
tender) to concern itfelf not at all with what does not tend diredly to injure or difturb 
the eftabliflied order of things. You have heard much of fpies, and executions, and 
drownings, &c. but, believe me, there is not one circumftance at Venice that is not 
changed, and greatly too, even in twenty years.” Encouraged by this declaration, I 
ventured to put enquiries on population, revenues, taxes, liberty, &c. and on the 
government as influencing thefe; and it gave me no flight fatisfadion to find that he was 
the man he had been reprefented ; —able, keen, and intelligent} who had feen much 
•of the world, and underilood thofe topics perfcdly. He was fo obliging as to afk me 
■to fpend what time I could with him—faid, that for fome days he Ihould be conftantly 
at home ; and whenever it fuited me to-come, he defired me to do it without ceremony. 
1 was hot equally fortunate with the other perfon j who feemed fo little difpofed to enter 
into converfation on any fubjed but trifles, that I prefently few he was not a man 
for me to be much the wifer for: in all political topics it was eafy to fuppol'e motives 
■for filence; but relatively to points of agriculture, or rather the produce of eftates, 
Ac. perhaps his ignorance was the real caufe of his referve. In regard to cicifbeifm, 
he was ready enough to chat; he faid that foreigners wer every illiberal in fuppofing 
that the cuftom was a mere cloak for vice and licentioufnefs j on the contrary, he con¬ 
tended, that at Paris, a city he knew well, there is juft as much freedom of manners as 
at Venice. He faid as ranch for the cuftom as it will bear; mollifying the features of 
the pra£lice, but not removing them. We may however hope, that the ladies do not 
merit the fcandal with which foreigners have loaded them j and that the beauty of fome 
of them is joined with what Petrarch thought it fo great an enemy to: 

Due^ran nemicbe infieme eraiio aggiunte 

BelUzca ed onefta- 


At night’to a new tragedy of Fayel,’ a tranflation from the French; well afted by 
Signore and Signora Pslloni.. It is a circumftance of criticifm, amazing to my ears, 
that the Italian language Ihould have been reprefented as wanting force and vigour, 

and 
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and proper only for effeminate fubjefts. It feems, on the contrar)-, as.powcrfully ex- 
preffive of lofty and vigorous fentiments, of the terrible and the fubliine, as it is admi¬ 
rable in breathing the fofteft notes of love and pity; it has even powers of harfh and 
rugged expreffion. There is nothing more ftriking in the manners of different nations, 
than in the idea of fhame annexed to certain ncceffities of nature. In England a man 
makes water (if I may ufe fuch an expreffion) with a degree of privacy, and a woman 
never in fight of our fex. In France and Italy there is no fuch feeling, fo that Sterne’s 
Madame Rambouillet was no exaggeration. In Otahite, to eat in company is flvamcful 
and indecent; but there is no immodefty in performing the rites of love before as many 
fpeftators as chance may alTemble. There is between the front rovvof ch.-firs in the pit an i 
the orcheftra, in the Venetian theatre, a fpace of five or fix feet without floor; \i well- 
dreffed man, fitting almoft under a row of ladies in the fide-boxes, ftepped into this 
place, and made water with as much indifference as if he had been in the flrcct; and 
nobody regarded him with any degree of wonder but myfclf. It is, however, a bealUy 
trick: fhame may be ideal, but not cleanlinefs; for the w.ant of it is a folid and tin- 
doubted evil. For a city of not more than one hundred and fifty ihoufand people, 
Venice is wonderfully provided with theatres; there are feven; and all of thein are 
faid to be full in the carnival. The cheapriefs of admiffion, except at the ferious opera, 
undoubtedly does much to fill them. 

The 5th. Another tour among palaces, and churches, and piftures; one fees too 

many at once to have clear ideas. Called again on-, and had another 

converfation with him better than a fcore of fine piftures. He made an obfervation on 
the goodnefs of the difpofition of the common people at Venice, which deferves, in 
candour, to be noted; that there are feveral circumftances, which would have confi- 
derable effeft in multiplying crimes, were the people difpofed to commit them: til, 
the city is abfolutely open, no walls, no gates, nor any way of preventing the cfcape 
of criminals by night, as well as by day-ad, that the manner in which it is built, the 
narrownefs and labyrinth direSion of the ftreets, with canals every where, offer great 
opportunities of concealment, as well as efcape; 3d, the government never reclaims of 
any foreign power a criminal that flies; 4th, there is no police whatever} and it is an 
error to fuppofe that the fyftem of ejpionage (much exaggerated) is fo direfted as to an- 
fwer the purpofe: 5th, for want of more commerce and manufaftures, there are great 
numbers of idle loungers, who muff find it difficult to live: 6th, and laflly, the go- 
vernment very feldom hangs, and it is exceedingly rare otherwife to punifh.—From 
this union of circumftances it would be natural to fuppofe, that rogues of all kinds 
would abound j yet that the contrary is the fafl ; and he affured me, he does not be¬ 
lieve there is a city in Europe, of equal population, where there arc fewer crimes, or 
attempts againft the life, property, or peace of others; that he walks the ftreets at all 
hours in the night, and never with any fort of arms. The conclufion in favour of his 
countrymen is very fair; at the fame time 1 muft remark, that thefe very circumftances, 
which he produces to Ihew that crimes ought to abound, might, perhaps with as much 
truth, be quoted as reafons for their not being found. From the want of punifliment 
and police may probably be drawn an important conclufion, that mankind are always, 
beft when not too much governed; that a great deal may fafely»bc left to thcmfelves, 
to their own management, and to their own feelings; that law and regulation, necei- 
fary as they may be in fome cafes, are apt to be carried much too far; that frequent 
punilhments rather harden than deter offenders; and that a maze of laws, for the pre- 
fervation of the peace, with a fwarm of magiftrates to proted it, hath much ftronger 
tendency to break than to fecure it. It is fair to conned this clrcumftancc of compara- 
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tive freedom from crimes, with feven theatres for only one hundred and fifty thoufand 
people; and the admiflion fo cheap, tha^ the loweft of the people frequent them ; 
more, perhaps, in favour of theatrical reprefentations than all that Rouffeau’s brilliant 
genius could fay againft them. At night to another theatre, that of the tragi-comedy, 
where a young aftrefs, apparently not twenty, fupported the principal ferious part with 
fuch juftnefs of aftion, without exaggeration, and fpokc this charming language with 
fuch a clear articulation and exprelTion, as, for her age, was amazing. 

The 6th. Another vifit to iflands and manufaftures, &c. 

The 7th. My laft day at Venice; 1 made, therefore, a gleaning of fome fights I had 

before’negleftedv and called once more on my friend-, afluring him truly, 

that it would give me pleafure to fee him in England, or to be of any fervice to him 
there. The Corriere di Bologna a covered barge, the only conveyance, fets off to¬ 
night at eleven o’clock. I have taken my place, paid my money, and delivered my 
baggage; and as the quay from which the barge departs is conveniently near the opera- 
houfe, and II Burbero di buon Cuore afted for the firft night, I took my leave of Sig¬ 
nore Petrillo’s excellent inn, which deferves every commendation, and went to the 
opera. 1 found it equal to what the prova had indicated; it is an inimitable perform¬ 
ance i not only abounding with many very pleafing airs, but the whole piece is agree¬ 
able, and does honour to the genius and tafte of Signore Martini. Swift, in one of 
his letters to Stella, after dining with lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, and going in the 
evening to fome ferub, fays, he hates to be a prince and a fcoundrel the fame day. 
I had to-night all this feeling with a vengeance. From the reprefentation of a pleafing 
and elegant performance, the mufic of which was well adapted to firing one’s feelings 
to a certain pitch, in clear unifon with the pleafure that fparkled in fo many eyes, and 
founded from fo many hands—I ftepped at once, in full contrail:, into the bark Detto 
Corriere di Bologna ; a cabin about ten feet fquare, round which fat in filence, and 
the darknefs vifible of a wretched lamp, a company, whofe rolling eyes examined, 
without one word of reception, each paflenger that entered. Tire wind howled, and 
the rain beat in at the hole left for entering. My feelings, that thrilled during the 
evening, were diffipated in a moment, and the gloom of my bofom was foon in unifon 
with that of the feene. 

Of this voyage from Venice to Bologna, all the powers of language would fail me to 
give the idea I would wifti to imprefs. I'he time 1 pafled in it 1 rank among the inoft 
difagreeahle days 1 ever experienced, and by a thoufand degrees the worft fince I left 
England; yet I had no choice: the roads arc fo infamoufly bad, or rather fo impracti¬ 
cable, that there are no vetturini ; even thole whofe fortune admits polling, make this 
palTage by water; and when 1 found that Monficur de la Lande, fecretary to the 
French ambafi'ador at Turin, had made the fame journey, in the fame conveyance,, 
and yet in his book fays not a word againfi the accommodation, how was I to have di¬ 
vined, that it could prove fo execrable ? A little more thought, however, would have 
told me that it was too cheap to be good, the price, for the whole voyage of laj miles, 
is only 30 paoH (17s. 6d.), for which you arc boarded. After a day’s fpitting of a 
dozen people, in ten feet fquare (enough to make a dog fick), mattreffes are fpread on 
the ground, and you fell on them as you can, packed alraoft like herrings in a bar¬ 
rel ; they are then rolled up and tumbled under a bulk, without the loall attention which 
fide is given you the night after ; add to this the odours of various forts eafy to ima¬ 
gine. At dinner, the cabin is the kitchen, and ihspadrone the cook, betakes fnulF, 
wipes his nofe with his fingers, and the knife with his handkerchief, while he prepares 
the vi^luals, which he handlef before you, til! you are fick of the idea of eating. But, 
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on changing tfce bark fo one whofe cabin was too fmall to admit any cookery, be 
brought his (leaks and faufages, rolled up in a paper, and that in his flag of abomina¬ 
tion (as Smollett calls a continental handkerchief), which he fpread on his knees as he 
fat, opening the greafy ireafure, for thofe to eat out of his lap with their fingers, whofe 
ftomachs could bear fuch a repaft. Will an Englifh reader believe that there were per- 
ibns prcfent who fubinitted, without a murmur, to fuch a voyage, and who were be- 
yond the common mercantile crews one meets with in a veilurai —tome well drefled, 
with an appearance and converfation that betrayed nothing mean. I draw conclufions, 
operating Itrongly againfl: the private and domcftic comforts of life, from fuch pub¬ 
lic vehicles; this is the only one for thofe who pafs to and from Venice, Bobgna, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples, and of courfe muft be exceedingly frequented; and 
there are no voilures by land to rival it. If thofe people w'ere clean, decent, and com¬ 
fortable at home, is it credible that they would fubmit to fuch a inode of travelling ? 
The contraft would fliock them as it would Engliftimen, who would move heaven and 
earth to eftablifli a better conveyance, at a higher price. The people who travel thus 
form the great mafs of a nation, if we except the poor; it is of little confequence how 
the Cornari and the Morofmi live ; they live probably like great lords in other coun¬ 
tries ; but the public and national profperity is intimately conneded with the comforts 
and accommodations of the lower claffes, which appear in Italy to be, on comparifon 
with England, miferably inferior. Their excellences, the ariftocrats of Venice, do not 
travel thus; and as to the people, whether they go on their heads, or in the mud, is 
all one to the fpirit of their government. For myfelf, I walked much of the journey, 
and efpecially on the banks of the Po, for the better view of that great river, now ren¬ 
dered immenfe by the late dreadful floods, which have deluged fo much of the coun- 
try. Along the banks, which are high dykes, raifed many feet againft its depredations, 
there are matted huts at every hundred or two hundred yards, with men (lationed, 
called guardia di Poy ready to affemble with their tools at a moment's warning, in cafe 
of a breach; they have fires all night. Soldiers alfo make the rounds, night and day, 
to fee that the men are at their ftations,—and to give afliftance if wanted. There is a 
known and curious piece of roguery, againft which much of this caution is bent; the 
mifehief of a breach is fo great, that when the danger becomes very imminent, the far¬ 
mers in the night, crofs the river in boats, in order to bore holes in the banks, to ena¬ 
ble the water the eafier to make a breach, that by giving it a diredion contrary to that 
of their own lands, they may render themfelves fecure. Eor this reafon, the guards 
permit no navigation, except by privileged barks, like the corrieri, firing at all others 
that are feen on the river. It is now an immenfe body of water, twice, and in fome 
places perhaps even thrice as broad as the Thames at London. As to the face of the 
country, from the Lagunes to Ferrara, it is every where nearly the fame as what I 
have fo often deferibed j whether grafs or arable, laid out into rows of pollards, with 
vines trained to them, at various diftances, but always n^r enough to give the whole 
the appearance of a wood, when viewed from the lead diftance. It does not feem to 
want people, towns and villages being numerous; and there are all the figns of a con* 
fiderable navigation; every village being a port, with abundance of barges, barks, 
boats, &c. CoSee houfes remarkably abound in the Venetian dominions, at all towns, 
and even villages, where we puffed, they are to be found, fortunately for me, as they 
were my refource, to make amends for the dirty fingers and beaftly handkerchief of 
our Signore Padrone. Before I entirely finifh with Venice, I fliall infert a few circum- 
ftances, with which 1 was lavoured by an Italian, who refided fome time in that city, 
and had abilities that would not allow me to doubt of his capacity *in forming a true 
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•e(lim;ite of any political circumftancc, to which he direfted his attention. His account 
of the principal nobility of the republic,is fuch as would explain much ntore than I 
bave'feen or heard iii their dominions. He fays, “ the education of the great is the 
• difgracc of Venice. Men of the firit families are not only ignorant to a degree fhame- 
ful ill fo tnlightcncd an age, but they are educated in a bad ton; with ill manners, 
irom ideas that are fullered to be inllilled by dependents, which do not quit them 
through life; fixing, from early habit, the tafte for bad company ; while a pernicious 
indulgence exempts tliem from all learning; that this is fo general, and is fo extenfive 
in its influence, that, had the interior organization of this government been lefs admira- 
.hle, it would, from this very catil'e, have mouldered to nothing long ago: that the 
pride, of which they arc accufed, is afcribable equally to bad company and to igno¬ 
rance ; the lirft gives them vague and improper ideas of their own importance, and the 
' fccond infpires them with referve, to conceal their want of that knowledge which others, 

- and efpecially foreigners, pofl'el's: that the ill cffe& of this bad education will be feen 
more and more; the governments of Europe being at prefent infinitely more enlight¬ 
ened than in times pafl ; and improved confiderably even in the lafl twenty years. 
"^1 here is of neceflily, a ilruggle among all nations, emulous to make the greatelf pro- 
■ grefs in ufcful knowledge, and to apply all knowledge to the moft ufcful purpofes; 
in fuch a period, therefore (he added), any people who are ftationary, and more par- 
ticidarJy any government that is fo, will be outftripped in the great courfe by their 
competitors, and perhaps trampled on, like the monarchy of France, by thofe in whom 
light hath taken the place of ignorance.” Pity that the richeft blood in European veins 
Ihould at prefent experience fuch an education ! 

Here are about forty families, unqueftionably the moft ancient in Europe. All other 
countries, except Venice, have been conquered, or over-run, or fo deftroyed, that the 
.oldeft families may be dated comparatively from only modern periods ; he who looks 
back to a well defined anceftry, from the tenth and eleventh centuries, and who can 
thus trace his lineage feven or eight hundred years, is in every country refpefted for 
antiquity; of this ftanding are the families of Bourbon, d’Efte, Montmorency, Cour- 
tenaye, &c, which are commonly efteemed the firft in Europe; but they are not 
efleemed fo at Venice. Some of the Roman families, which, from the ravages of the 
Huns, took ftielter in the ifles of Venice, and which were then confiderable enough to 
be entrufted with the government of their country, yet remain, and are unqueftionably 
the moft ancient in Europe. De la Lande, from Frefdrotti, confines the eleftors of the 
fiWl Doge to twelve— Badoer., Contarini^ Morojini, Tiepolo, Michiel, Sanudo, Gradeni- 
^0, Memo, Falier, Dandolo, Btirozzi, and Polano, which is of late extind. In the 
next clafs he places Zr//?/«/V/w/, Comoro, Bragadin, znABembo', 'then come the families 
il ferrare. del conftglio, Qiierini, IMJini, Soranzo, Zorai, Marcello, Sagredo, Zone, and 
Salomon. But ifince Monf. de la Lande wrote, they have publilhed at Venice a Dizio- 
nario Jlorico diTutte le Venete Patrizie Famtglie, 1780;, coqipiled from a manufeript 
in iSt. Mark’s library ; this work does not accord with the preceding table; I have ex- 
trafted from it the following lift: 

Badoer ; fua origine con larepublica. — Bellani\ antichi tribuni.^^Bragadin ; nei piu ri- 
moti fccoli della repttbliAi.—Ceifi ; dagli antichi Marj di Roma, antichi tribuni.—Cioran ; 
negli clettori del primo Doge. — Contarini; mo negli elcttori del primo Doge.—Cornaro ; dagli 
antichi Corneli di Roma, d'aprimijfmi tempi tenuta in Venezia.—Emo ; nacque colla medeft- 
ma reptiblica, — Fnjearini ; Vennero 867 ; antichi tribuni. — Gradenigo ; delle prime venute in 
Venezia. — Magno^j daila prima fondazion di Venezia ; tribuni.—Marcello ; pare, che non 

f^a. metier in dubio, che quejia famiglia difeenda dagli antithi Mareelli diRoma; 
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antichi tribuni.-^MkhicH ; antichijftma di Venezia ; elettori del prime Bege. — Moce- 
nigo; delle prime venute in Venezia.—Molin ; JiahHitd in Venezia Byyanlicbi tribuni. 
.—Morofmh rifugiti per le inciirzioni di Attila ; fra g/i elettori del primo Doge., e antichi 
tribuni.—Da Mojia; Vennero 4^4 rifugiati per Attila. — Nani; Vennero in Venezia fin 
dalla prima ftta fondazione; antiebi tribuni.—Orio ; rifugiati per Altila ; anlicbi tribu¬ 
ni. — Pifani; dagli antiebi Pifoni di Roma; deWaniico configlio. — Ouerini; elettori del 
primo Doge. — Sagredo; Vennero ncl 4S5.— Salomon; ira le cktirici del primo Doge. — 
Sanudo ; dei primi fondatori della citta. — Semitccolo; fin dal 1^43,' antico conjigiio .— 
Seranzo, fenza dubbio delle prime rifugiic in Venezia ; antichi tribuni. — Tiepolo, gli elet¬ 
tori del primo Doge; antichi tribuni. — Trevifan, Vennero per rirruzione d]Attila.—Valiert 
rifugiti per le incurjione di Attila Jtno dal 42.3 ; tribuni antichi. — Venicr, Vennero per Al¬ 
tila ; antichi tribuni.—ZanCj aniicbijfma fimigliu di Venezia ; antico configlio. —Zew, dei 
12 elettori del primo Doge. Bembo, Coco, Dandolo, I'alicr, Fofeari, Gritti, Malipicro, 
Marini, Minio, Minotto, Moro, Muazzo, Nadal, Pefaro, Da Riva, Ruzini, Tron, Zujh, 
all thefe antiebi tribuni. 

From the details of thefe families it appears, that many have an origin as old as At- 
tila the Hun, who invaded Italy in 452. If all thefe families be allowed to date from 
that period, (and no reafon appears againft it) their origin may be traced to more than 
1300 years. The elcftion, however, of the firft Doge, in 697, by the twelve heads of 
the republic, is one of the moft authentic and the rnoll noted acts in the ellablifliment 
of any. government. To this undifputed origin the preceding lill affigns the families of 
Civran; Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, Querini, Salomon, Tiepolo, and Zen, rejeding 
thus feveral I'amilies which have been commonly eftcemed the firft in the republic, and 
which former writers have exprefsly ranked among the eleftors of the firft Doge. The 
only families in which both lifts agree are Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, and Tiepolo: 
vvhether the others were, or were not, eleftors of the Doge, there is no queftion about 
their great antiquity ; and it is equally certain that there are now aftually at Venice 
from forty to fifty families which, in point of antiquity well afeertained, exceed all that 
are to be found in the reft of Europe. 

And here I take leave of the Venetian lion; I am tired of it:—if the ftate were to 
build a pig-ftie, I believe they would decorate it with his figure. It is a beaft of no 
merit;—for what is ferocity without humanity,—or courage without honour?—^It wars 
only to deftroy ; and fpreads its wings not to proteft, but to cover, like the vulture of 
Mr. Sheridan, the prey that it devours. At Ferrara, the Padrone’s bufinefs flopped 
him a whole day ; but he pretended it was a want of oxen to draw the coaches, that 
carried us ten miles by land, from canal to canal. This was not amifs, for it enabled 
me to fee every thing in that town, which, however, does not contain much. The new 
part—new in comparifon with the reft, w'as built by Hercules II. Duke of Ferrara, who 
has laid out and diftributed the ftreets and a fquare in a manner that docs honour to his 
memory. They are all of a fine breadth, well paved, with trotoirs of brick, every 
where defended by ftone pofts. I have feen no city fo regularly laid out, except Turin. 
The Palazzo of the Marchefe di Villa is an objeft to examine; and at that fpot there 
is a very advantageous view of two noble ftreets. The Palazzo di Bentivoglio is another 
confiderable building, with a vaft garden, full of bad ftatues; and even fome of foot- 
men, with laced hats and Ihoulder-knots, in a ftyle fully as ridiculous as M. du Barry's 
at Toulouze. In the cathedral, a fine Guercino; and a marriage of Cana, by Bonona, 
a Ferrarefe painter, at the Chartreufe. I paid homage to the tomb of Ariofto, a genius 
of the firft luftre; fince all modern ages have produced but three diftinguilhed epic 
poets, what a glory to Italy to have given birth to two of them! the wonder is greater, 

however. 
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however, that the third was not of the fame country. From Ferrara to the canal, 
which leads to Bologna, the road is, without any idea of comparifon, the worft in Eu. 
rope, that pretends to be great and paflfable. It is the natural rich foil of a flat wet 
country, rendered deeper by the late heavy rains; feveu horfes drew a coach about a 
mile and a half an hour. Making and mending are philofophical experiments not tried 
here ; and the country being inclofcd, the hedges and ditches confine the carriages to 
poach through the mud of one direflion, inftead of many. I walked for the molt part 
In the adjoining fields, the better to examine them. Arrived at Bologna at twelve 
o’clock at night. -125 miles. ^ 

The 12th. Deliver letters. I found Signore Bignami at home. He is a confider- 

able merchant, who has attended to agriculture, fenfible and intelligent. An Englilh 
merchant, at the Three Moors, informing me, that Mr. I’aylor, who was at Carlfrhue 
for feme time, was now fettled at Bologna, I determined to wait on him, being the 
gentleman of whgfe hulbandry, at Bifrons in Kent, 1 gave an account in my Eafiern 
Tour. I accordingly went, in the evening, to Mr. Taylor’s comerfaTAone. He has 
handfome apartments in the Palazzo Zampieri, and lives here agreeably with his beau¬ 
tiful and amiable family ; a finer progeny of daughters and fons is hardly to be feen, 
or that forms a more pleafmg fociety. As I did not know, till I got to Bologna, that 

Mr. Taylor had left the Court of Carlfrhue, I was eager to hear why he had quitted a 

fituation which was fo congenial with his love of agriculture. This gentleman, travel¬ 
ling in Germany, became known to the Margrave of Baden, where that enthufiaftic 
love of agriculture, which, for the good of mankind, fome minds feel, induced him to 
take a farm of that prince. Thus was a gentleman, from the beft cultivated part of 
Kent, fixed on a farm of five hundred acres in Germany. lie carried his point, im- 
proved the farm, ftaid four years, and would have continued to the infinite advantage 
of the country, if the minifters of the Margrave had had as much underfianding, and 
as liberal a mind as their rnafter. I am inclined to believe that no man. can fucceed on 
the continent of Europe (unlefs under a prince with a charaSer of fuch decided energy 
as the late King of Pruffia) provided he be really pradtical. He has no chance if he 
be not well furniihed with the rubbifli which is found in academies and focieties; give 
him a jargon of learning, the fcience of names and words, letting things and praftice 
go elfewhere, and he will then make his way, and be looked up to. To the opera, 
where there b nothing worth hearing or feeing, except only a young finger. Signora 
Nava, whofe voice is one of the cleared and fweeted tones I ever heard; fte has great 
powers, and will have, for flie is very young, great expreflion. It was the Theodoro re 
di Corjica of Paiefello. 

The 13th. The Pellegrino and Su Marco being full, has fixed mein this brutal hole, 
/ Tre Maurretti which is the only execrable iim I have been inn (in a city) fince I 
entered Italy. It has every circumdance that can render it detedable; dirt, negligence, 
filth, vermin, and impudence. You fit, walk, eat, drink, and fleep with equal incon- 
venience. A tour among the palaces and churches. The great colleflion of paintings 
in the Zampieri palace contains a few pieces of fuch exquifite merit, that they rivet the 
fpeftator by admiration. The St. Peter, of Guido; the Hagar, of Guercino; and the 
Dance, of Albano. 'Monf. Cochin fays, the Guido is not only a chef d*<Euvre, but the 
•fined pidure in Italy, enfn e'eft un chf d'auvre Cff le tableau le plus parfaity par la 
re-union de toutes les- parties de la peinture qui Jolt en Italie.. It is certainly a mod 
noble piece of two figures, but wants?, of neceffity, the poetry of a tale told by many. 
To pleafe me, ^e Guercino, of which he fays little more than its being trh beau» has 
an. expreflion delicious, that works on a fine fubjed to a great efled: it is more nature 
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than painting. Hagar’s countenance fpeaks a language that touches the heart; and 
the pathetic fimplicity of the child is in unifpn with all the mother’s feelings. The 
mellow warmth and tender foftnefs of the colouring of the Albano, with the fweetnefs 
of the expreffion, are inimitable. In the church of St. Giovanne in Monte, there is 
the famous St. Cecilia of Raphael, of which Sir Robert Strange has given fo fine a 
print, and in which he has done ample juftice to the original. The St. Agnes of Do- 
menichino, in the church of that name, and Job on his throne, by Guido, at the Men- 
dicanti, are two others that muft be vifited. Dine with Signore !&gnami; he is a con- 
fiderable merchant, and therefore I need not ftare at this hofpitality in Italy; with great 
fatisfaftion I find that no minute is loft in his company, as he is obliging enough tO) 
pardon the number of my enquiries. In the evening to Mr. Taylor’s; this gentle¬ 
man’s difcourfe is intcrefting to my purfuit, for he has always had a great predileftion 
for agriculture, and has praftifed it with intelligence and fuccefs. The Marchefe dt 
Marefchotti, who is married to a very pretty Englifti lady, prefent alfo; a fenfible man, 
who fecmed pleafed with the opportunity of explaining to me feveral circumftances, 
relative to tythes and taxation, that 1 was enquiring into. He is a fingular inftance at 
Boll gna, of going into company with his wife, and confequently fuperfcding the ne- 
ccflity or want of a cicifbeo. He is regarded by his countrymen for this, pretty much 
as he would be if he v/alked on his head, inftead of his feet. How ftrang-ly doth it 
appear to them, that an Italian nobleman fhould prefer the company of a woman he 
married from affeflion, and think there is any pleafure when he embraces his children, 
in believing them his own! Here I met alfo the Baron de Rovrure, a French noble¬ 
man, and Madame la Marquife de Bouille, both in their way to Naples} they feem 
agreeable people. Mr. I'aylor, and his two charming daughters, have apparently a 
pleafing focicty here. 'J hefe ladies fpeak French and German like natives, and before 
they leave Italy will do the fame with Italian ; they paint agreeably, and have confider- 
able mufical talents} thus accomplilhmenis will not be wanted to fecond the graces 
they owe to the beneficence of nature. I had fome information from Mifs Taylor, to- 
night, relative to the expeiices of houfekeeping, which will give an idea of the chcap- 
nefs of Italy } premifing (of which more in another place; that the paolo is fixpence, 
and that there are lo baiocchi in it. As to beef, mutton, bread, &c. they are all over 
Kuropo too nearly on a par to demarsd much attention; where meal is very fine, it is 
nominally dear; and where it is bad, it is called cheap: but the difference deferves 
little notice. Mr. Taylor contracts with a traiteur for his table, nine in the parlour 
and five in the kitchen, 20 paAi a day for dinner; for fupper he pays extra, and is 
fupplied to his fatisfatlion—a proof, if any be wanted, of the cheapnefs of Bologna. 
It is remarkable that there is not the difference between the prices of any of the articles,, 
and the fame thing in England, that there is between the contrafling prices, and the 
ratio with us, a few per cent, in the former, but fome hundred per cent, in the latter j, 
a lure proof that dearniffs and cheapnefs of living does not depend on prices per pound, 
but on the moiles of living, r'vory tavern-keeper, traiteur, or other contraflor of 
any fort in England, will have a price that (hall give him a fortune in a few years 
and fervants, inftead of fubmitting to the oeconomy which their mafters may think it 
neceffary to eftablifh, will not live an hour with them if they arl not permitted to de¬ 
vour them. 

The 14th. with Signore Bignami and his family, to his country feat, about five miles 
from Bologna, on the road to Piftoia; fpend an agreeable day, entirely dedicated ‘to 
farming. The boufe is handfome, and finely fituated : the entertainrgent truly hofpi- 
table, and the information, given in a cool confiderate walk, through every field of the 

14 farm^ 
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farm, fucK as is little liable to error. A circumftance at this country feat deferves 
noting, as it marks the abundance of thieves: the chambers had the windows all Ihut 
fo clofe, and faftmed with fo much atteVition, that I enquired the reafon; and was 
anfwered, that if the grealeft care be not taken, thieves will break in, and plunder a 
houfe^of every thing portable. The fliutters, to both windows and doors, were inlaid 
with bars of iron, to prevent their being fawn through. The conclufwsn we muft draw 
from fuch a circumftance is certainly little favourable, at firft fight, to the lower claflfes, 
but that is always unjuft, for they are ever what the police, law, and government of a 
country make them. In the evening, again at Mr. Taylor’s; a houfe, in which no one 
will have the and w'ant-ihe inclination. The Marchefe Marefehotti there, who 
had the goodnefs to continue his attentions to my enquiries, and to give me fome valu¬ 
able information : I had alfo the pleafure of converfing, on the fame fubjefts, with the 
Conte di Aldrovandi. 

There is a room, at the Tre Mauretti, which, communicating with feveral apart¬ 
ments, the guefts have it in common: among them was a young Ballatrice., waiting 
here for an Englifliman, to attend her to Venice; fhe was pretty and communicative; 
had fome expeufive trinkets given her, to the amount of a confiderable fum, by her 
lover, who proved (for fecrecy was not among her qualities) to be a rider,„as we ftiould 
call him, to a manufadluring houfe in England., An Italian merchant prefent remarked, 
that the profit of the Englilh on their manufactures, muft be enormous, or they could 
not fupport commijfarii at fuch an expence, fome of whom travel in Italy poll, from 
town to town, and, when arrived, amufe themfelves, it is plain, with fuch comforts as 
the good humour of the country throws in their way. 

The 15th. The rencontre at Mr. 'I’aylor’s of the French gentleman, the Baron dc Rov- 
rure, and Madame de Bouille, has been produdive of an engagement to travel together 
to Florence, with Signore Grimaldi, and Mr. Stewart, a Scotch gentleman *, juft arrived 
from Geneva, and going alfo to Florence. We fet off in three vetture this morning. 
The country from Bologna to Florence is all mountainous; moft of it poor and barren, 
with fliabby, ragged, ill preferved wood, fpotted with a weak and ftraggling cultivation. 
Houfes are fcattered over moft of it, but very thinly. We dined at Loiano, much in 
the ftyle of hogs; they Ipread for us a cloth, that had loft, by the fnuff and greafy fin¬ 
gers of vetturinif all that once was white; our repaft: was black rice broth, that would 
not have difgraced the philofophy of Lycurgus, liver fried in rancid oil, and cold cab¬ 
bage, the remnant of the preceding day. We plea 3 cd hard for faufage, eggs, or good 
bread and onions, but in vain. We laid, not flept in our clothes at Covigliano, hoping, 
not without fears, to efcape the itch. Such accommodations, on fuch a road, are really 
incredible. It is certainly one of the moft frequented that is to be found in Europe. 
Whether you go to Florence, Rome, and Naples, by Parma, Milan, or Venice; that is, 
from all Lombardy, as well as from France, Spain, England, Germany, and all the 
north, you pafs by this route, confequently one would exped, at every poll, a tolerably 
good inn, to catch the perfons whom accident, bufinefs, or any other derangement of 
plan might induce to ftop between Bologna and Florence. The only place poffible to 
fleep at, with comfort, is Mafchere, about forty miles from Bologna, but, for travellers 
who go any other wSy than poll, forty miles are no divifion of fixty-four. If the road 
were in England, with a tenth of the traffic, there would be an excellent inn at every 
four or five miles, to receiVe travellers properly, at whatever diftance their accidental 
departure made moft convenient: but England and Italy have a gulph between them 

♦ Travelling with a yoang gcntleann, a Mr. K-inloch. 
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to the comforts of life, much wider than the channdi that parts Dover and Calus.——<» 
&7 miles. 

The i 5 th. On entering Tufcany, our baggage was examined, and plumbed for Flo¬ 
rence ; the firfl: moment I fet foot in tlus country, therefore, 1 find one grofe error of 
the oeconomiftes, who have repeated, from one Another, in at leaft twenty performances, 
that the grand Duke had adopted their plan, and unit^ all taxes in one, upon the net 
produce of land. Having croiTed the highefl ridge of the Appentnes, for feveral miles 
m the clouds, and therefore feeing no profped, defcended at Mafchere, for a while, in 
a better region j from the inn, the view is rich and fine. We noted here a wonderful 
improvement in the figure and beauty of the fex; the countrywomen are handfome, 
and their drefs is very becoming j with jackets, the ileeves puckered dnd tied in puffs, 
with coloured ribbons; broad hats, fomething like thofe worn by ladies in England 
with riding habits; their complexions are good, and thrir eyes fine, large, and ej^ref- 
five. We reached Florence, with juff light enough to admire the number of white 
houfes fpread thickly every where over the mountrins that furround the city. But be¬ 
fore we enter, I muft fay a word or two of my French fellow travellers; Monf. le 
Baron is an agreeable polite man, not deficient in the power to make obfervations that 
become a peribn of fenfe: the life of MaCdame de Bouille would, if well written, form 
an entertaining romance; fhe went, early in the laft war, to St. Domingo with her 
liulband, who had a confiderable property there; and on her return fhe was taken in 
a French frigate, by an Englifh one, after a very fmart engagement of three hours, 
and carried into Kinfale, whence fhe went to Dublin, and to London: this is an out¬ 
line which file has filled up very agreeably vdth many incidents, which have kept her in 
perpetual motion; the prefent troubles in France have, I fuppofe, added her and the 
Baron to the infinite number of other French travellers, who fwarm, to an incredible 
degree, every where in Italy. She is lively, has much converfation, has feen a good 
deal of the world, and makes an agreeable compagmn de voyage.— roiie®* , 

The 1 yth. Lafl night, on arriving here, we found the Aquila Nera^ and Vardn^a fo 
full, that we could not get chambers; and the great Mr. Meggot looked into our ca¬ 
briolets to examine us, before he would give an anfwer, pretending, that his were be- 
fpoken; and then affuttd us, as we had no air that promifed good plucldng, that- his 
were engaged. At the Scu^ di Francia, where there are many excellent and well fur- 
nifhed apartments, we found all we wanted, but dearer than common, ten paeli a head 
a-day j our merchant leaves us to-morrow morning, for Leghorn, and the reft of the 
company divide, to find lodrings. Waited on Moni. de Streinefber^, the Grand duke*a 
private fecretary, for whom! had letters: I am out of luck, for he is immerfed in bufi- 
nefs and engagements, as the court goes to Pifa to-morrow morning, for the winter. 
This, I fuppofe, is of no confequence to me, for what court is there in the world that 
would give or receive information from a farmer ? The obje£ts for which I travel are 
cf another complexion from thofe which fmooth our paths in a court. And yet the 
Grand Duke has the reputation of bring, in refpeft to the objeds of his attention, the 
wifeft prince in Europe. So much for the fovereign of this country—let me but find 
fomc good farmers in it, and I fhall not be difeontented. 

The 18th. Fixed this morning in lodgings fdel Sarte Ingltfejvia dei FoJJi^) with the 
Marchionefe, the Baron, and Mr. Stewart. My friend, Profeffor Symonds, had given 
me a letter to hk Excellency Philippo Neri, wtio 1 found was dead t but hearing that 
his brother. Signore Neri, was not only living, but prefident of the Georgofili Soejety, 
i waited on him, and gave him the letter that was defigned for his late brother; he re¬ 
ceived me politely, and recolle&ing the name of Young, being quot«.>d by the Marquis 
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de Caflaux, in his ** Mecfcanifm des Societes,” and being informed that I was the per- 
fon, remarked, that this ingenious writer had made fome ufe of my calculations, to found 
his theory of the national debt of England; a very curious fubjeft, on which he fliould 
like much to converfe with me: and afked, if I looked upon that debt as fo harmlefs? 
I told him, that I thought Monf. de Gaffaux’s book full of original and ingenious re¬ 
marks, and many important ones, particularly his condemnation of the colonizing fyf- 
tem ; but that as to the national debt of England, it originated in the knavery of thofe 
who borrowed, and in the folly of thofe who lent; perpetuating taxes that took money 
from indullrious people, in order to give it to idle ones. That the liberty of England 
enabled it to flourifli beyond that of any other focicty in the world, not becaufe it had a 
national debt, but in fpite of fo great an evil.—Well, Sir, he replied, I have juft the idea 
of it that you have, and 1 could not conceive how a country could pay eight or nine 
millions of guineas a year, in intereft, without being the weaker and poorer. He then 
enquired into my plan, commended highly the objeft of my journey, which, he was 
pleafed to fay, had' fo little refemblance to that of the great mafs of my countrymen, 
that he hoped I met with no impediments in gaining the information I wifhed ; and 
added, that he was very forry he was going to Pila, or he fliould have been happy in pro¬ 
curing me all in hi.s power, though he was no pradical farmer. Signore Ncri appears 
to be well informed, fenfible, and judicious; has a large colleftion of books, on ufeful 
fubjefts, particularly the various branches of political oeconomy, which he fliews, by his 
converfation, to have confulted with clFeft. 

After all I had read and heard of the Venus of Medicis, and the numberlefs cafts I had 
feen of it, which have made me often wonder at deferiptions of the original, I was eager 
to hurry to the tribuna, for a view of the dangerous goddefs. It is not eafy to fpeak of 
fuch divine beauty, with any fobriety of language; nor without hyperbole to exprefs 
one’s admiration, when felt with any degree of enthufiafm ; and who but muft feel ad- 
mirafton at the talents of the artift, that thus almoft animated marble } If we fuppofc an 
original, beautiful as this llatue, and doubly animated, not with life only, but with a 
paffion for fome favoured lover, the marble of Cleomenes is not more inferior to fuch. 
life, in the eyes of fuch a lover, than all the cafts 1 have feen of this celebrated ftatue are 
to the inimitable original. You may view it till, the unfteady eye doubts the truth of 
its own fenl’ation : the cold marble feems to acquire the warmth of nature, and promifes 
to yield to the imprellion of one’s hand. Nothing in painting fo miraculous as this* 
A fare proof of the rare merit of this wonderful produ^ioti is, its exceeding, in truth 
of reprefer.tation, every idea which is previoufly formed ; the reality of the chifl'el goes 
beyond the expeftancy of imagination ; the vifions of the fancy may play in fields of 
creation, may people them with nymphs of more than human beauty; but to imagine 
life thus to be falbioned from Hone; that the imitation fliall exceed, in perfection, all 
that common nature has to offer, is beyond the compafs of what ordinary minds have a 
power of conceiving. In the fame apartment there are other ftatues, but, in the prefence 
of Venus, who is it that can regard them ? They arc, however, fome.of the fined in the 
world, and muft be referved for another day. Among the pidtures, which indeed form 
a noble colledlion, my eyes were rivetted on the portrait of Julius II. by Raphael, which, 
if I poffeffed, 1 wotjld i\pt give for the St. John, the favourite idea he repeated lb 
The colours have, in this piece, given more life to canvafs^ than northern eyes have been 
aecuftomed to acknowledge. But the Titian!—enough of Venus; - at the fame mo¬ 
ment to animate marble, and breathe on canvafs, is too much* By hulbandiiig the lux¬ 
ury of the fight, let us k&'p the eyo,'rom being fatiated with huh a parade of charms; 
retire to repofc oil the infipidity of cemmon objedts, and retuia another day, to gaze 
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with frefh admiration. In the afternoon, by appointment, to Signore Prepofito Laftri, 
author of the Corfo d’A^ricoIiura^ and other much efteemed works, to whom I had 
letters. He was to have carried me to Signore Zucchino, diredor of the oeconomical 
garden, for whom alfo I Ijad recommendations j I hoped to efcape feeing this garden— 
and the r^in feconded my wilhes, for it would not allow us to llir; and that gentleman 
coming to Signore Laflri’s, I had the plcafure of a converfation on our favourite topic. 
Signore Zucchino feeins an animated charadcr, fpeaks of agriculture in a ftyle that gives 
me a good opinion of tiis purfuits; made me very friendly offers of whatever afliftance 
was in his power, during my Ray at Florence, and appointed another day for viewing the 
oeconomical garden. At ni^ht to the opera, the Tramc del L'tJfjj of Cimarofa ; the 
nmfic as good as the firiging bad, and the dancing execrable. An ErtglHh gentleman, 
o:'thc name of Harrington (the younger,) whom I had met at Mr. Taylor’s, at Bologna, 
or rering inso converfnion, mentioned, among other topics, that the Margrave of An- 
fj ch, who is here with Lady Craven, wiflied to know me perfonally, in order to fpeak 
tc me on the fubjed of Spanifti flieep, his highnefs having imported thtm to Anfpach. 
I replied, that, on a farming topic, I fhould be happy in tlie cojiverfation of any prince, 
who loved the fubjed enough to import a better breed, 'i'he father foon after joining 
vs, and probably having been told, by his fon, what had paffod, oblerved to me, that the 
Margrave w'as very fend of agriculture, and had made great improvements; adding, 
that if 1 w'anted to be introduced to him, he would introduce me.” .This was another 
bufinefs ;—my cxpreffing a defire to be prefented to a fovereign prinde, not at his owm 
court, appeared to be an awkward intrufion; for no idea could be more difguftful to 
me, than that of pulhing myfelf into fuch company. I replied, therefore, that if it were 
the defire of the Margrave to have any converfation with me, and he would inform me 
of it, in any way he thought proper, 1 would certainly pay my refpedts to him, with 
great rcadinefs. I’he Margrave was at the opera ; Mr. Harrington quitted me, as if to 
go to him. I fuppofe the converfation was mifunderftood, for Lady Craven .does not 
leem, by her book, to be much of a farmer. 

The 1 qth. Call on Signore Tartini, fecretary to the royal academy Georgofili, and 
on Lord Hervey, our minifter here; both abfent. Another turn in the gallery brought 
a repetition of that pleafure which is there to be reaped, in the exuberance of a plentiful 
harveft. The woman, lying on a bed, by Titian, is probably the fineft pidure, of one 
figure, that is to be feen in the w'orld. A fatyr and nymph, by Hailnibal Caracci; a 
Correggio; a Carlo Dolci. Among the llatues—the Apollo, the Wreftlo’s, the Whet- 
ter, as it is called, the Venus rifiag from the bath, the Ganimede. What an amazing 
colleftion ! I have been many years amufmg myfelf with looking at the ftatues in Eng¬ 
land ! very harmlefsly:—my pleafure of that kind is at end. In fpite of every effort to 
the contrary, one cannot (unlefs an artift, who views not for pleafure but as a critic) 
help forming eternal comparifons, and viewing veiy coldly pieces that may perhaps have 
merit, but are inferior to others which have made a deep impreflion. But the paintings 
and ftatues in this gallery are in fuch profufion, that, to view them with an attention ade¬ 
quate to their merit, one ought to walk here two hours a day for fix months. In the 
afternoon, waited on Signore Fabbroni, author of fome works on agriculture, that have 
rendered him very well known, particularly a little treatife in i^rench, entituled, Re^ 
Jlcxions fur I'etat aSluel de PA^riculttiref printed at Paris in 1780, which is one of the 
beft applications of the modern difeoveries in natural philofophy to agriculture, that has 
been attempted; it is a work of confiderable merit. I had two hours very agreeable-and 
inftruflive converfation with him; he is lively, has great fire and vivacity, and that va- 
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luable talent of thinking for hinifelf, one of the beft qualities a man can poflefs; wrtlw 
out which, we are little better than horfes in a team, trammelled to follow one ano¬ 
ther, He is very well inllrufted alfo in the politics of Tufcany, connefted with agri¬ 
culture. 

The 2oth. Early in the morning, by appointment to Signore Tartini, to whofeatten- 
tions I am obliged, not only for a converl'ation on my favourite fubjeS, but for fome 
books of his writing, which he prefented me with; among others, the Giornale 
iPAgricoltura di Firenze^* which was dropped for want of encouragement. He accom¬ 
panied me to Signore l.aftri's, and then we went together to the oeconomical garden of 
Signore Zucchii\o, for which the Grand Duke allows three hundred crowns a-year, be- 
fides fuch labour as is wanted ; and the profeflfor reads leSurcs in fummer The efta- 
bliihtpent of fuch a garden does honour to a fovereign; becaufe it marks an attention to 
objeds of importance. But it is greatly to be regretted they do not go one ftep further,, 
and, inftead of a garden, have a farm of not lefs than three hundred Englifli acres; 
moft of them are poflefTors of farms; a well fituated one might eafily be chofen, and the 
whole condufted at an cxpence that would be amply repaid by the pradical benefits 
flowing from it. Signore Zucchino’s garden is much cleaner, and in neater order than 
any other I have feen in Italy : but it is not eafy to form experiments in a few acres, 
that are applicable to the improvement of a national agriculture. He is an adive, ani¬ 
mated charader, attached to the purfuit (no fmall merit in Italy,) and would make a very 
good ufe of his time, if the Grand Duke would do with him as the King of Naples has 
done by his friend Signore Balfamo—fend him to pradife in England. 1 told him fo, 
smd he liked the idea very much. We had fome converfation concerning Signore Bal- 
fanio» agreeing that he had confiderable talents, and great vivacity of charader. I re¬ 
gretted that he was to ftay only a year in England ; but admitted, that there were few 
men who could make fo good a ufe of fo ihort a peiiod. Signore Zucebino (hewed me 
the MS. account of my farm, which Signore Balfamo had fent him*. Aprofeflbr of 
agriculture in Sicily, being fent by his fovereign, and wifely fent, to England for inftruc- 
tion in agriculture, appears to me to be an epoch in the hidory of the human mmd. From 
that iHand, the moff celebrated of all antiquity for fruitfulnefs and cultivation, on whofe 
exuberance its neighbours depended for their bread—and whofe pradice the greateft nati¬ 
ons confidered as the moft worthyof imitation: at a period too when we were in the woods, 
contemned for barbarity, and hardly confidered as worth the trouble of conquering. 
What has effeded fo enormous a change ? Two words explain it, we are become free, 
.and Sicily enOaved. We were joined, at the garden, by my good friend from Milan,, 
the Abbate Amoretti, a new circumftance of good fortune for me. To-day,.in my walk 
in the gallery, I had fome converfation with Signore Adamo Fabbroni, brother of the 
gentleman I mentioned before, and author alfo of fome diifertations on agriculture ; 
particularly Sopra il quejito indicare le vere teori delle Jiime dei terrenF from which 
I inferted an extrad in the Annals of Agriculture,—alfo a Journal of Agriculture, pub- 
lilhed at Perugia, where he redded feven years; but as it did not fucce^ for more than 
three, he dropped it. It is remarkable how many writers on this fu^ed there are at 
prefent at Florence: the two Fabbronis, Laftri, Zucchino, Targioni, f^oletti, whom I 
am to vifit in the country, attended by Signore Amoretti; they fay he is the moft prac¬ 
tical of all, having refided conftantly on his farm. I fpent an hour very agreeably, con¬ 
templating oneftatue to-day, namely, Bandinelll’s copy of the Laocoon, which is a pro- 
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dn£iton that does honour to modem ages; I did not want this copy to remind me of 
another moft celebrated one, and of the many very agreeable and inftrudlive hours I 
have fpent with its noble owner the Earl of*()rford. 

The 21 ft. Signore Tartini had engaged the Abbate Amoretti, and myfelf, to go this 
day to his country-feat, but it rained inceflantly. The climate of Italy is fuch as will not 
make many men in love with it; on my confcience, I think that of England infinitely 
preferable. If there were not great powers of evaporation, it would be uninhabitable. 
It has rained, more or lefs, for five weeks paft; and more, I fhould conceive, has fallen, 
than in England in a year. In the evening to the converfazione of Signore Fabbroni, 
where I met Signore Pella, direflor of the gallery j Signore Gaietano Rinaldi, direftor 
of the polls; another gentleman, adminillrator of the Grand Duke’s domains, I forget 
his name; the Abbate Amoretti, &c. It gave me pleafure to find, that the company 
did not aftemble in order to converfe on the trivial nonfenfe of common topics, like fa 
many coteries in ail countries, 'fhey very readily joined in the difeuffions I had with 
Signore Fabbroni j and Signora Fabbroni herfelf, who has an excellent underftanding, 
did the fame. By the way, this lady is young, handfome, tmd well made; if Titian 
were alive, he might form from her a Venus not inferior to thofe he has immortalized 
on his canvafs; for it is evident, that his originals were real» and not ideal beauty. Sig¬ 
nora Fabbroni is here, but where is Titian to be found ? 

The 22d. lu the forenoon to the converfazione of the fenatorMarchefe Ginori, where 
were alTembl'ed forae of the letterati, &c. of Florence; the Cavaliere Fontana, fo well 
known in England for his eudiometrical experiments, Zucebino Laftri, Amo]:etd, the 
Marchefe Pacci, whdihas a reputation here for his knowledge of rural aftairs, Signore 
Pella, &c. The converfazioni are commonly in an evening, but the Marchefe Ginori’s 
is regularly once a week in a morning; this nobleman received me very poUtely: indeed 
he is famous for his attention to eveiy objed that is really of importance; converfes ra¬ 
tionally on agriculture, and has himfelf, many years ago, eftablifiied, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Florence, one of the moft confiderable roanufaflories of porcelain that is to be 
found in Italy. Dine with his Majefty’s envoy extraordinary. Lord Hervey, with a great 
party of Englilh; among whom were Lord and Lady Elctm, and Mr. and Mils Char- 
teris, Lord Hume, Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, Mr. Digby, Mr. Tempeft, Dr. Cleghorn, 
profefibr of hiftory at St. Andrew’s, who travels with Lord Hume, with ten or a dozen 
others. I had the honour of being known to Lord and Lady Hervey in Suffolk, fo they 
were not new faces to me i of the others, I had never feen any thing ; the company 
was too numerous for a converfation, from which much was to be gamed. I fat by the 
fellow.of an Englilh college; and my heels had more converfation with his fword than 
I had with its owner: when a man begins every fcntence with a cardinal, a prince, or a 
celebrated heauty, I generally find myfelf in too good company; but Mifs Charteris, 
who feems a natural chara&er, and was at her eafe, confoled me on the other fide. At 
this dinner (which, by the wRy, was a fplendid one), I was, according to a cuftom that 
rarely fuls. the worft dreffed man in the company ; but I was clean, and as quietly in 
repofe on that head, as if -1 had been either fine or elegant. The time was, when this 
fiogle circumllance would have made me out of countenance, and uneafy. Thank my 
liars, I have buried that folly. 1 have but a poor opinion of Quin, for declaring that he 
could not afford to go plain: he was rich enough, in w t, to have worn his breeches on 
his head, if be had pleafed ; but a man like myfelf, without the talent of converfation, 
before he has well arranged his feelings, finds reliefinagood coat or a diamond ring. Lord 
Hervey, in the moft friendly manner, defired I would make his table my own, while I 
was at Florence,—that I fhould always find a cover, at three o’clocit, for dinners are 
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not the cullom here, and you will very rarely find me^from home. This explains the 
Florentine mode of living; at Milan, great dinners arc perpetual, here the nobility never 
give them. 1 have no iilea of a locieiy wbrth a farthing, where it is not the cuftom to 
dine with one another. Their convcrlazioni are good idciis, when tliere are no cards,— 
but much inferior to what one has at a dinner for a felcft party. In F.ngland, without 
this, there would be no converfation ; and the French cuftom, of rifing immediately 
after it, which is that alfo of Italy, dellroys, relatively to this objeft, the bcft hour in the 
whole day. 

The 2^d. To the gallery, where the horrible talc of Niobe and her children is told 
fo terribly well in Hone, as to raife in the Ipedlator’s hofoni all the powers of the pa¬ 
thetic. 'Fhe acfion of the miferable mother lluelding the laft of her children againft 
the murdering fhafts of A nollo, is inimitable ; and the figure of that youngeft of the 
children, perfection. Thf two figures, which flrike me moll, are the fon who has 
gathered his drapery on his left arm, and the companion, a daughter, in the oppofite 
corner. The expreflion of i. - face is in the higheH perfeftion, and the attitude, and 
whole figure, though much re paired, incojnparahle. The daughter has gathered her 
drapery in one hand, behind her, to accelerate her flight; fhe moves againll the wind, 
and nothing can be finer than the pofition and motion of the body, appearing through 
the drapery. There are others of the group alfo, of the greateft force and fire of at¬ 
titude ; and I am happy not to be a critic inftrucied enou. h to find, as Monf. de la 
Lande fays, that the greateff part of the figures are bad. They certainly are not equal ; 
they are the work of Scopas, a Greek fculptor. Dine with Lord Eicho, at .Vicggoi’s ho¬ 
tel ; Lord Hume, Mr. Tempeft, Mr. Tyrrhit, as well as Lord Wcho’s family and Dr. 
Cleghorn, prefent: fome agreeable converfation; the young perfons have engag'-d 
in fport to walk on foot to Rome ; right—I like that. If the Italians be curious in 
novelty of character, the pafling Englifli are well framed to give it. 

The 24th. In the morning, with Abbate Ainoretri, and Signore Zucchino to the 
porcelain manufafture of the Marchefe Ginori, four miles to the north of Florence. 
It is faid to be in a flt)urifhing ftate, and the appearance of things anfwers the deferip- 
tion. It is a good fabric, and many of the forms and the defigns are elegant. They 
work cabs of all the antique Itatucs and bronzes, fome of which are well executed. 
Their plates are a zeehin each (9s.) and a complete fervice, for twelve covers, 107 ze- 
chins. To the Marchefe Martelli’s villa; a very handfome refidence. This noble¬ 
man is a friend of Sicnore Zucchino, and, underllanding our intention, of making it 
a farming day as well as a maiiufaQuring one, ordered a dinner to be prepareti, and 
his faftor to attend fur giving information, apologizing for his own abfence, on account 
of a previous engagement. We found a very handlbme repaft ; too much for the oc- 
cafion:—and we drank— Inglefe, fuccefs to the plough! in excellent wine. 
The fador then conduded us over the farm: he is an intelligent man, and anfwered 
my numeroMS enquiries, apparently with confiderable knowledge of the fiibjed. Re¬ 
turned at night to Florence. 

The C5th. Early in the morning, with Signore Amoretti, to Villa Magna, feven 
miles to the fouth of Florence, to Signore Paolctti; this gentleman, cure of that pa- 
xilh, had been mentioned to me as the moft pradical writer on agriculture, in this part 
of Italy, having refided always in the country, and with the reputation of being an ex¬ 
cellent farmer. We found him at home, and pafled a very inllrudive day, viewing 
his< farm, and receiving much information. But I muft note, that to this exprefiion, 
farm, muft not be annexed the Englilh idea; for Signore Paoletti’s confifts of three 
poderi^ that is, oi three houfes, each with a farmer and his family, alia metd, who cul- 
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tivate the ground, and have half the produce. It is unneceflary to obferve, that when¬ 
ever this is the cafe, the common hulbandry, good or bad, muft be purfued. It will 
furprife my Englilh readers to find, that thelnoft praftical writer at Florence, of great 
reputation, and very defervedly fo, has no other than a metayer farm. But let it not 
be thought the lealt refl(?dion on Signore Paoletti, fince he dafies in this refpeft, with 
his fovereign, whofe farms are in the fame regimen. Signore Poletri’s maples for vines 
appeared to be trained with much more attention than common in Tufeany, and his 
olives were in good order. This day has given me a fpecimen of the winter climate of 
Italy ; I never felt fuch a cold piercing wind in England. Some fnow fell; and I could 
fcarcely keep myfelf from freezing, by walking four or five miles an hpur. All water 
not in motion from its current or .the wind, was ice; and the ilicles, from the dripping 
fpringsin the hills, were two feet long. I« England, when a fierce N. E. wind blows 
in a lharp frofl, we have fuch weather; but, for the month of November, 1 believe 
fuch a day has not been felt in England fince its creation. The prpvifion of the Flo¬ 
rentines againft fuch weather is truly ridiculous: they have not chimnies in more than 
half the rooms of common houfes; and thofe they do not ufe ; not becaufc ih^.'y are 
not cold, for they go llilvering about, with chattering teeth, with an idea of warmth, 
from a few wood allies or embers in an earthen pan ; and another contrivance for their 
feet to reft upon. Wood is very dear, therefore this mifcrablc fuccedaneum is for 
fcconomy. Thank God for the coal fires of England, with a climate lefs fevere by 
half than that ol Italy ! I would have all nations love their country; but there are few 
iiiore worthy of fuch affeftion than our bleffed ifle, from which no one will ever travel, 
but to return with feelings frelh Itrung for pleafure, and a capacity renovated by a ihou- 
land coniparifons for the enjoyment of it. 

The 26. d'o the Palazzo Pitti. I have often read about ideal grace. i:i painting, 
which I never well comprehended, till I law the Madonna della Sediaof Raphael. 1 do 
not think either of the two figures, but.pai'ticularly the child, is ftrictly in nature; 
yet there is foniething that goes apparently beyond it in their exprelfion; and as paf- 
fion and emotion arc out of the queftion, it is to be rcfolved into ideal grace, 'fb.! air 
of the virgin’s head, and the language of the infant’s eyes, arc not eafily transfufed by 
copyills. A group of four men at a table, by Rubens, which, for force and vigour of 
the exprellion of nature, is admirable. A portrait of Paul III. by Ti'iart, and oi a Mc- 
dieis, by Raphael. A virgin, Jefus, and St. John, by Rubens, in wlilch the exprcilion 
of the children is hardly credible. A Magd<ilen, ar;d portrait of a woman in a a fcarlct 
habit, by 'I'itian. A copy of Corregio’s holy family, at Parma, by Barrocio Cataliiie, a 
copy of Salvator Rofa, by Nicolo Caflalve; and laft, not leaft, a marine view, by Salvator. 
—But to enumerate fuch a vaft profufion of fine pieces, in fo many fpleiiuid ap.u tments, 
is impofiible; for few fovereigns have a finer palace, or better furnilhcJ. Tables in¬ 
laid, and curiofitics, both here and at the gallery, a'oound, that deferve examination, to 
-mark the perfedion to which thefe arts have been carried, in a country where you do 
not find, in common life, a door to open without wounding your knuckles, ora win- 
dowthat fhuts well enough to exclude the Appeuine fnows. The gardens of this pa¬ 
lace contain ground that Brown would have made delicious, and many fine things that 
'kineraries, guides, and travels dwell amply on. • 

The 2yth. To the palace Poggio Imperiale, a country-fcat of the grand Duk('’s, 
only a mile from Florence, which is an excellent houfe,,of good and well proportioned 
rooms, neatly fitted up and f’urnilhcti, w'iih an air of comfort w.thnut magtr.(ic.' 'fPj 
except in the article beds, which arc below p.ir. There i_s a line vellib-u!' and faloon, 
Uiat, in hot weatlier, mull be very plealant j but our party were frozen ih^Uj,h all 
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the houfe. Lord Ilervey's rooms are warm, from carpets and good fires; but thofe 
are the only ones I have feen here. We have a fine clear blue iky and a bright fun, 
•with a lharp froft and a cutting N. E. win^, that brings all the fnow of the Alps, of 
Hungary, Poland, Ruflia, and the frozen ocean to one’s fenfation. You have a fun 
that excites perfpiration, if you move fad; and a wind that drives ice and fnow to 
your vitals. And this is Italy, celebrated by fo many hafty writers for its delicious 
climate! To-day, on returning home, we met many carts loaded with ice, which I 
found, upon meafure, to be four inches thick; and we are here between latitude 43, 
and 44. The green peafe in December and January, in Spain, Chew plainly the fupe- 
riority of that climate, which is in the fame latitude. The magnitude and fubftantial 
folidity with which the Palazzo Ricardi was built, by a merchant of the Florentine re¬ 
public, is aftonilhing; w'e have, in the north of Europe (now the mod commerci¬ 
al part of the glpbe), no idea of merchants being able to raife fuch edifices as 
thcl'e. I'he Palazzo Pitti was another indance; but as it ruined its mader, it deferves 
not to be mentioned in this view 5 and there are at Florence many others, with fuch 
d profufion of churclies, that they mark out the fame marvellous influx of wealth, ari- 
fing from trade. To a mind that has the lead turn after philofophical inquiry, read¬ 
ing modem hi dory is gaierally the mod tormenting employment that a man can have; 
one is plagued with the aftions of a detedable fet of men, called conquerors, heroes, 
and great generals; and we wade through pages loaded with military details; but 
when you want to know the progrefsbf agriculture, of commerce, and indudry, their 
efteft in different ages and nations on each other—the wealth that refulted—the divi- 
fion of that wealth—its employment—and the manners it produced—all is a blank. 
Voltaire fet an example, but how has it been followed ? Here is a cieling of a noble 
faloon, painted by Imca Oiordano, reprefenting the progrefs of human lire. . The in¬ 
vention and poetry of this piece are great, and the execution fuch as mud pleafe every 
one. The library is rich ; I was particularly druck with one of the rooms that con¬ 
tains the books, having a gallery for the convenience of reaching them, without any 
jdifagreeable effedl to the eye. In England we have many apartments, the beauty of 
which is ruined by thefe galleries: this is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, within the 
•cafes, well lighted by one moderate window j and is fo pleafing a room, that if I were 
to build a library, I would imitate it cxaftly. After vifiting the gallery, and the Pa¬ 
lazzo Pitti, we are nauraliy nice and fadidious,—yet in the Palazzo Ricardi are fome 
paintings that may be viewed with pleafure. In the evening to the converfazione of 
Signore Fabbroni} the affembly merits the name ; for fome of the bed indruded peo¬ 
ple at P’lorence meet there, and difeufs topics of importance. Signore Fabbroni is not 
only an oeconomide, but a friend to the Tufean mode of letting farms alia meth^ which 
he thinks is the bed for the peafants; his abilities are great} but fa£Is are too dubbom 
for him. 

The 29th. Churches, palaces, &c. In the afternoon to St. Firenze, to hear an ora» 
torio. At night to a concert, given by a rich Jew on his wedding: a folo on the vio¬ 
lin, by Nardini.-Crouds—candles —ice—fruits—heat—and—fo forth. 

The 30th. To Signore Fabbroni, who is fecond in command uhder il Cavaltere Fon¬ 
tana, in the whole mtifeum of the Grand Duke j he fhewed me, and our party, the 
cabinets of natural hidory, anatomy, machines, pneumatics, magnetifm, optics, &c. 
which are ranked, among the fined colledions in the world ; and, for arrangemoit, or 
raither exhibition, exceed all of them} but note, no chamber for agriculture; no col- 
ledion of machines, relative to that fird of arts; no mechanics, of great talents or abi¬ 
lities, ^ployed in improving, eafing, and fimphfying the compaon tools ufied by the huf- 
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bandman, or inventing new ones, to add to his forces, and to leiTen the expence of his 
efforts! Is not this an obje£l as important as magnetifni, optics, or aftronomy ? Or 
rather, is it not fo infinitely fuperior, as to leavp a comparifon abfurd ? Where am I to 
travel, to find agricultural eftablilhments, on a fcale that fliall not- move contempt ? If 
I find none fuch in the dominions of a prince reputed-the wifell: in Europe, vrhere am I 
to go for them ? 

Our Annual Regifter gave fuch an account, a few years part, of the new regulations 
of the Grand Duke, in relation to burials, that I have been anxious to know the truth, 
by fuch inquiries, on all hands, as would give me not the letter of the law only, but 
the praftice of it. The faft, in the above-mentioned publication, was exaggerated. 
The bodies of all who die in a day arc carried in the night, on a bier, in'a linen cover¬ 
ing (and not tumbled naked into a common cart), to the church, but without any lights 
or finging ; there they receive beqediftion ; thence they are moved to a houfe, prepa- 
red on purpofe, where the bodies are laid, covered, on a marble platform, and a voiture^ 
made for that ufe, removes them to the cemetery, at a diflance from the city, where 
thov are buried, without diftindion, very deep, not more than two in a grave, but no 
coffins ufed. All perfons, of whatever rank, are bound to fubmit to this law, except 
the Archbilhop, and women of religious orders. This is the regulation and the prac¬ 
tice ; and I lhall freely fay, that I condemn it, as an outrage on the common feelings of 
mankind ; chiefly, becaufe it is an unneceffary outrage, from which no ufe whatever 
flows. To prohibit lights, finging, procelfions, and mummery of that fort, was ration¬ 
al ; but are not individuals to drefs, and incafe the dead bodies, in whatever manner 
they plcafe ? Why are they not permitted to fend them, if they chufe, privately into 
the country, to fome other burying place, where they may reft with fathers, mothers, 
and other connexions ? Prejudices, bearing on this point, may be, if you pleafe, ri¬ 
diculous ; but gratifying them, though certainly of no benefit to the dead, is, however, 
a confolation to the living, at a moment when confolation is moft wanted, in the hour 
of grief and mifery. Why is the impaflioned and ftill loving hufband, or the tender 
and feeling bofom of the father, to “be denied the laft rites to the corpfe of a‘wife or a 
daughter, efpecially when fuch rites are neither injurious nor inconvenient to fociety ? 
The regulations of the Grand Duke are, in part, entirely rational,—and that part not 
in the leaft inconfiftent with the confolation to be derived from a relaxation in fome 
other points. But, ih the name of common fenfe, why admit exceptions? Why is 
the Archbifliop to have this favour ? Why the religious ? This is abfolutely de- 
ftruXive of the principle on which the whole is founded; for it admits the force of 
thofe prejudices I have touched on, and deems exemption from their tie as a favour! 
It is declaring fuch feelings follies, too abfurd to be indulged, and, in the fame breath, 
afligning the indulgence, as the reward of rank and purity! If the exemption be a 
privilege fo valuable, as to be a favour proper for the firft ecclefiaftic, and for the re¬ 
ligious of the fex only,-—ypu^ confefs the obfervance to be direXly, in fuch proportion, 
a burthen, and the common feelings of mankind are fanXioned, even in tne moment 
of their outrage. Nothing could pardon fuch an ediX, but its being abfolutely free 
from all exemptions, and its containing an exprefs declaration and ordinance to be ex¬ 
ecuted, with rigour, on the bodies of the Prince himfelf, and even individual of his fa¬ 
mily. . 

December i. To the Ihopof the brothers Pifani, fculptors, where, for half an hour 
I was foolifl) enough to wiih myfelf rich, that I might have bought Nbbe, the gladiator, 
Diana, Venus, and fome other cafts from the antique ftatues. I threw away a fdw 
paol^, ihftead of thrpe or four hundred zechins. Before 1 quit Florence, 1 muft ob- 
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ferve, that bcfidcs the buildings and various objofts I have mentioned, there are nitm- 
berlefs, which 1 have not fecn at all;—the famous bridge Ponte della Santa Trinita 
deferves, however, a word : it is the origin of that at Neuille and others in France, 
but much more beautiful; being indeed the firll in the world. The circuinftance that 
ftrikes one at Florence, is the antiquity of the principal buildings; every thing one fees 
confidcrable, is of three or four hundred years (landing ; of new buildings, there are 
next to none ; all here remind one of the Medicis ; there is hardly a flreet that has 
not fomc monument, fome decoration, that bears life (lamp of that fplendid magnifi* 
cent family. How commerce could enrich it fufticiently, to leave fuch prodigious re¬ 
mains^ is a queftion not a little curious; for I may venture, without apprehenfioa to 
alfert, that air'the collefled magnificence of the lloufe of Bourbon, governing for eight 
hundred years twenty millions of people, is trivial, when compared with what the 
Medicis family have left, for the admiration of (ucceeding ages- fovereigns only of the 
little mountainous region of Tufeany, and with not more than one million of fubjeds. 
And if we pafs dn to Spain, or England, or Germany, the fame aftonifhing coniraft 
will ftrike us. Would Mr. Hope, of Amflerdarn, fiiid to be the greatell merchant in 
the world, be able, in this age, to form eftablifhments, to be compared with ihofe of 
the Medicis ? We have merchants in London, that make twenty, and even thirty 
thoufand pounds a year profit, but you will find them in brick cottages, for our modern 
London houfes are no better, compared with the palaces of Florence and Venice, 
ereded in the age of their commerce; the paintings, in the poffelfion of our mer¬ 
chants, a few daubed portraits j their ilatues, earthen-ware figures on chimney-pieces; 
their libraries—their cabinets,—how contemptible the klea of a comparifon ! It is a 
remarkable fad, that with this prodigious commerce and manufadure, Florence w'as 
neither fo large nor fo populous as at prefent This is inexplicable, and demands inqui¬ 
ries from the hidorical traveller:—a very ufeful path to be trodden by a man of abili¬ 
ties, who (lioukl travel for the fake of comparing the things he fees with ihofe he reads 
of. Trade, in that age, muft, from the fewnels of hands, have been a fort of mono- 
•poly, yielding immenfe profits. From the modern (lute of Florence, without one new 
houfe that rivals, in any degree, thole of the fourteenth or fiftecrh centuries, it might be 
thought, that with their commerce, the Florentines loll every fort of income; yet there 
is no doubt, that the revenue from land is, at this moment, greater than it was in the 
mod flourifliing age of the republic. The revenue of Tufeany is now' more equally 
fpent. The government of the Grand Dukes 1 take to have been (ar bettor than the 
republican, for it was not a republic equally formed from all parts of the territory, l.ut 
a city governing the country, and confequently impovorifhing the whole, to enrich itfclf, 
which is one of the word fpecies of government to be found in the world. When Italy 
was decorated with fine buildings, the rich nobles mud have fpetit their incomes in 
raifing them: at prefent, thofe of Florence have other methods of applying their for¬ 
tunes ; not in palaces, not in the fine arts, not in dinners j - the account 1 received was, 
that their incomes are, for the greated part, confumed by keeping great crowds of do- 
medics ; many of them ntarried, with their families, as in Spain. The Marchefe Ri- 
cardi has forty, each of which bath a family of his own, fome of them under-fervants, 
but all maintained by him. His table is very magnificent, and ferved with all forts of 
delicacies, yet never any company at it, except the family, tutors, and chaplains.' The 
houfe of Ranuzzi hath a greater fortune, and alf^ a greater number of domedics in 
the fame dile. No dinners, as in England ; no dippers, as in France} no parties} no 
expenfive equipages; little comfort; but a great train of idle lounging penfioners, taken 
from ufeful lafeour, and kept from produftive indudry} one of the word ways of 
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rpendinj; their fortunes, relatively to the public good, that could have been, adopted. 
How inferior to the cncounigenunu of the fine or the ufeful arts! 

Tlio nv-uineria which our littie party has p-.tfl'ed their time has been agreeable enough, 
and wonderfully cheaj); we have been very well ferved by a traiteury with plenty of 
good ihiiig'^, well diLffed, at 4 . paoh a head for dinner, and a flight repaft at night; 
iugar, rum, and lemons for punch, which both French and Italians like very well, added 
a trifle more'. Tlicfe articles, atul the apartment, with wood, which is dear, and the 
wcath. r, U' 1 noted, vet y cold, made my wdiole expence, exclulive of amuferaents, 3 s. 6 d. 
a day lingiilh, wdiich furely i.s niarvellouily cheap; for we had generally eight or ten 
things for dinner, aikl fucli a dsfert as the feafon would allow, witli uo.)d wine, the 
befl 1 l ave drunk ir. iiaiy. The Abbate Amoretti, who, fortunately tor me, arrived 
at I'lorence the fame day as myfelf, w'as lodged with a friend, a canon, who being 
obliged to be abl'cut in the country motl of the time, the Abbate, to fave the fervants 
the trouble of providing for him only, joined our party, and lived with us for fome 
days, adding to our common bank no flight capital in good fenfe, information, and 
agrecablenels. Madamede Bouille’s eafy and unatfeded character, and the good humour 
of the Baron, united with Mr. Stewart, and his young friend, to make a mixture of 
naiioiis—of ideas—of purfuits—and of tempers, which contributed to render converfa- 
tion divcrfified, and the topics more in eontraft, better treated, and more interefting ; 
but never one idea, or one fyllablc, that calt even a momentary (hade acrofs that flow 
of eafe and good humour, which gives to every fociety its beft relifli. There was not 
one in the party which any of us wilhcd out of it; and we were too much pleafed with 
one another to want any addition. Had I not been turning my face towards my family, 
and the old friends I left in England, 1 fliould have quitted our little fociety with more 
pain. Half a dozen people have rarely been brought together, by fuch mere accident, 
that have better turned the little nothings of life to account (if I may venture to ufethe 
cxprefiiou) by their beft cement—good humour. 

Tile 2 d. 'I’hc day of departure muft needs give fome anxiety to thofe who cannot 
throw their fmail evils on fervants. Renew my connexion with that odious Italian 
race, the vctt'urini. I had agreed for a compognon de voyage; but was alone, which I 
liked much better. To ftep at (nice from an agreeable fociety, into an Italian voiiurey 
is a kind of malady which does not agree with my nerves. The b^ft people appear 
but blanks at fuch a moment: the mind having gotten a particular impulfe, one can¬ 
not fo foon give ir another. The inn at Mafchere, where I found no fire, but in part- 
nerlhip with fome Germans, did not tend much to revive chearfulnefs, fo I clofcd 

myfelf in that which Saucho wulely fays, covers a man all over like a cloak.- 

mites. 

The 'jd. Dine at Pietra Mala, and, while the dinner was preparing, I walked to the 
volcano, as it is called. It is a very fmgular fpedacle, on the Hope of a mountain, 
without any hole or apparent crevice, or any thing that tends towards a crater; the 
fire burns among fome Hones, as if they were its fuel; the flame fills the fpace of a 
cube of about two feel, befides which there are ten or twelve fmaller and inconfider- 
able flames. Thele I extinguifhed in the manner Monf. de la Lande mentions, by 
rubbing hard with a ftick among the fmail Hones : the flame patches again in a few 
moments, but in a manner that convinces me the whole is merely a vent to a current 
of inflammable air, which Signore Amoretti informed me has been lately aflerted by 
fome perfon who has tried experiments on it. The flame revives with fmail explofioqs,. 
exactly like thofe of inflammable air fired from a fmail phial; and when I returned .to 
the inn, the landlord had a bottle of it, which he burns at pleafure, to’fhew his guefts. 
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The caufe of this phoenonienon has been fought in almoft everything but the real fa£t, 

1 am furprifed the fire is not applied to fome ufe. It would boil a confiderable copper 
conilantly, without the expence of a fariVting. If 1 had it at Bradfield, I would burn 
brick or lime, and boil or bake potatoes for bullocks and hogs at the fame time. Why 
not build a houfe on the fpot ? and let the kitchen-chimney furround the flame ? there 
would be no danger in living in fuch a houfe, certainly as long as the flame continued 
to burn. It is true the idea of a mine of inflammable air, juft under a houfe, would 
fom ■times, perhaps, alarm one’s female vifitors : they would be afraid of a magazine 
of vital air uniting with it, and at one explofion blowing up the oeconomical edifice. 
On the whole,, the idea is rather too volcanic, for Bradfield : kaly has things better 
worth importing than burning mountains. The King of Poland’s brother, the, pri¬ 
mate, flopping at Pietra Mala a day for illnefs (the 25th or 26th November^', the wea¬ 
ther was fo fevere that it froze his Cyprus wine; milk was as hard as jjone, and burft 
all the vcflTels that contained it. On whatever account F.nglidimcn may travel to 
Tufeany, let not a warm winter be among their induccments.—Sleep at that hideous 
hole LoianCf which w'ould be too bad for hogs accuftomed to a clean flye.——26 
miles. 

The 4th. The paffage of the Appenines has been a cold and comfortlefs journey to 
me, and would have been much worfe, if I had not taken refuge in walking The 
hills are almoft covered with fnow: and the road, in many defeents, a fheet of ice. 
At the St; Marco, at Bologna, they brought me, according to cuftom, the book to 
write my nahie for the commandant, and there I fee Lady Erne and fua fgUa^ and Mr. 
Hervey^ Odeber 14. Had my ftars been lucky enough to have ^iven me more of the 
fociety of that cultivated farhily, during my flay in Italy, it would have fmoothed fome 
of my difficulties. 1 miffed Lord Briltol at Nice, and again at Padua. He has travel¬ 
led, and lived in Italy, till he kppws it as well as Derry; and, unfortunately for the 
fociety of Suffolk, ten times better than Ickworth. Call on Mr. Taylor, and find, to 
my great concern, two of his children very ill. Abbate Anioretti, who left Florence a 
few days ago, is here to my comfort, and we fhall continue together till we come to 
Parma. This is indeed fortunate, for one can hardly vvifh for a better fellow traveller. 
—— 20 miles. ^ 

The 5th. Vifit the Inftitute, which has acquired a greater reputation than it merits. 
Whoever has read any thing about modern Italy, knows what it contains. I never 
view mufeums of natur.il hiftory, and cabinets of machines for experimental philofophy, 
but with a fpecies of difguft. I bate expence, and time thrown away for vanity and 
Ihew more than utility. A well arranged lai'oratory, clean, and every thitig in order, 
in a holy-day drefs, is deteftable; but I found a combination of many pleafures in the 
difordcrly dirty laboratories of MefTrs. de Morveau and la Vofier. There is a face of 
bufmefs; there is evidently work going forwards; and if fo, there is ufe. Why move 
here, and at Florence, through rooms well garnifhed with pneunratical inftruments that 
are never ufed ? Why are not experiments going forward ? If the profeffors have 
not time or inclination for thofe experiments, which it js their duty to make, let others, 
who are willing, convert fuch machines to ufe. Half thefe implements grow good for 
nothing from reft; and, before they are ufed, demand to be new arranged. You fhew 
me abundance of tools, but fay not a word of the dilcoveries that have been made by 
, them. A prince, who is at the expence of making fuch great'colleftions of machines, 
. fbould always order a feries of experiments to be carrying on by their means. If I were 
Grand jbuke of Tufeany, I fliould fay, ** You, Mr. Fontana, have invented an eudio¬ 
meter; I defire' that you will cariy on a feries of trials to afeertain cilery circumftance 

which 
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which changes the refult, in the qualities of airs, that can be afeertained by the nitrous 
teft; and if you have other inquiries, which you think more important, employ foine 
perfon upon whom you can depend.”—Atid to Mr. John Fabbroni, “You haventade 
five trials on the weight of geoponic foils, taken hydroftatically; make five hundred 
more, and let the fpeciinens be chofen in conjunftion with the profelTor of agriculture. 
Yoii have explained how to analyze foils—analyze the fame fpecimens,” When men 
have opened to themfelves careers which they do not purfue, it is ufua'ly for want of 
the means of profccuting them ; but in the mufeum of a prince; in fuch cabinets as 
at Florence or Bologna, there are no difficulties of this f.;rt, - aud they would be bet¬ 
ter employed than in their prefent (late, painted and patched, like an opera girl, for the 
idle to ftare at. What would a Watfon, a Milner, or a Prieftley fay,* upon a propofal 
to have their laboratories brulhed out clean and fpruce ? I believe they would kick put 
the operator who came on fuch an errand. In like manner, 1 hate a library well gilt, 
exaftly arrafi*|ed, and not a book out of its place; I am apt to think the owner better 
pleafed with the reputation of his book.s, than with reading them. Here is a chamber 
for machines applicable to mechanics ; and the country is full of carts, with wheels tw'O 
feet high, with large axles ; what experiments have been made in this chamber to in^ 
form the people on a point of fuch confequence to the condud of almoll every art ? I 
have, however, a greater quarrel than this with the Inftitute. 'I’here is an apartment of 
the art of war and fortification. Is there one of the machines of agriculture, and of fuch 

of its proceffes as can be reprefented in miniature?-No : nor here,-nor any where 

clfe have 1 feen fuch an exhibition ; yet in the King’s library at Paris^theart of Fnglifh 
gardening is reprefented in wax-work, and makes a play thing pretty enough for a child 
to cry for. The attention paid to war, and the neglcd of agriculture in this InlUtute, 
gives me a poor opinion of it. Bologna may produce great men, but flie will not be 
indebted for them to this cftablifhnient. View fome churches and palaces, which I did 
not fee when here before. In the church of St. Dominico, a flaughter of the Innocents, 
by Guido, which will command attention, how little inclined foever you may be to give 
it. The mother and the dead child, in the fore-ground, are truly pathetic, and the 
whole piece finely executed. The number of iiighly decorated churches at Bologna is 
furprifing. They count, 1 think, above an hundred ;• and all the towns, and many 
villages in Italy, offer the fame fpeftacle; the furas of money invefted in this manner 
in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, and fome even in the feventeenth, are truly 
amazing; the palaces were built at the fame time, and at this period all the reft of 
Europe was in a ilate of barbarifin: national wealth mufl have been immenfe, to httve 
fpared fuch an enormous fuperfluity. This idea recurs every where in Italy, and wants 
explanation from modern hiftorians. The Italian republics had all the trade of Eu* 
rope; but what was Europe in that age ? England and Holland have had it this age 
without ahy fuch effefls; with us architefture takes quite a different turn; it is the dif- 
fufion of comfort in the houfes of private people; not concentrated magnificence in 
public works. But there does not appear, from the fize and number of the towns in 
Italy, built in the fame ages, to have been any want of this; private houfes were nu¬ 
merous and well ere£led. A difference in manners, introducing new and uuheard-of 
luxuries, has probably been the caufe of the change. In fuc^ a diary as this, Gtiie can 
only touch on a fubje£l—but the hiftorians ihould dwell on them, rather than on bat¬ 
tles and fieges. 

The 6th. Left Bologna, vtith Abbate Amoretti, in a vetturoy but the day fo fine and 
frofty, that we walked three-fourths of the way to Modena. Pafs Anfolazen, the 
of the Marchefe Abbergatti, who, after having paffed his grand c4imacleri€, has juft 
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married a b tlLirina, of fcventccn. Tlie country to Modena is the fame as the flat part 
of the Bolognefe ; it is all a dead levid plain, inclof(.'<l by neatly wrought hedges againft 
the road, with a view of dillingnifhing pro',-)erUes. I thougiif, cn entering the Mode- 
nefe dominions, acrols tlio river, that 1 obl'erved rather a decline in jiearnefs and good 
management. View the city; the llrcets are of a gi>od breadth, and moll of the houfes 
with good fronts, with a clean painted or well waihed face—tiie efleft pleafmg. in iho 
evening to the theatre, which is of the oddell form I have feen. We had a hodge-podge 
of a comedy, in which the following palfage excited fiich an immodi-rafe lavgh, that it 
is worth inferting, if only to fliew the talte of tiio audience, and the reputation of the 
baHiiHne ; “ Era un ravallo si hello, si Jhclto, si agile, di bcl pci to, gnnibc ben fatle, groppa 
groffti, che fe fojfe Jlato una eavalUi, converebbe dire chc i'anima della prima Indlerina del 
leatro trafmigruta inquella.’* Another piece of n-.iferab'ie wit was received with as much 
appiaufe as the molt llerling: — Arlech. “ Chi e quel re che ha la piii gran corona del 
mondo ? -Brighcl. “ Ouello che ha la ted a phi piccola." -;'4 miles. 

The 7th. To the (iucal palace, which is a magnificent building, and contains a con- 
fiderable colledion of pidiures, yet a melaitcholy remnant of what were once here. 
I he library, celebrated for its contents, is fplendid; w'e were fhewn the curious MS. 
of which there is an account in De la Lande. 'I'he bible made for the D’Elte family 
is beautifully executed, begun in 1457, and finifhed in U63, and coll 1875 zeehins. 
In the afternoon, accompanied the Abbate Amoretti to Signore Belentani; and in the 
evening to Signore Venturi, profcflbr of phyficks in the univerfity, with whom we 
fpenfa very agreeable and inftrudive evening. We debated on the propriety of ap¬ 
plying fome political principles to the prefent ftate of Italy ; and 1 found, that the pro- 
reflor had not only confidered the fuhjefts of political importance, but feemed pleafed 
to converfe upon them. 

The 8th. Early in the morning to Reggio. This line of country appears to be one 
of the heft in Lombardy ; there is a neatnefs in the houfes, which are every where fcat- 
tered thickly, that extends even to the homefteads and hedges, to a degree that one 
does not always find, even in the belt parts of England ; but the trees that lupport the 
vines being large, the whole has now', without leaves, the air of a forell. In fummer 
it muft be an abfolute wood. The road is a noble one. Six miles from Modena, we 
pafled the Secchia, or rather the vale ruined by that river, near an unfiniflied bridge, 
with a long and noble caufew'ay leading to it on each fide, which does honour to the 
Duke n l llaies of Modena. It being •& fe/la (the immaculate conception), we met the 
country people going to mafs; the married women had all muffs, which are here wed¬ 
ding ptc ents. Another thing I obferved, for the firll time, were children ftanding 
ready in the ro.ad, or running out of the houfes, to offer, as we were walking, afles 
to ride: they have them always faddled and bridled, and the fixed price is 1 fol per 
mile. This fliews attention and induftry, and is therefore commendable. A country¬ 
man, who had walked with us for fome tfillance, replied to thetn, that we were not 
Signora d’afini. In the afternoon to Parma. The country the fame, but not wirfi 
that air of neatnefs that is between Keggio and Modena ; not fo well inclofed, nor K) 
well planted ; and though very populous, not fo well built, nor the houfes fo clean ;md 
heat. Pafs the Eufa, a. poor miferable brook, now three yards wide, but a bridge for 
it a quarter of a mile long, and a fine vale, all deftrojed by its ravages; this is the 
boundary of the two duchies.-30 miles. 

. The 9th. At the academy is the famous pifture of the holy fiimily and St. Jlerome, 
by Correggio, a matter more inimitable perhaps than Raphael himfelf. I'o tny unlearn¬ 
ed eyes, there is hr this painting fucb a iuSufion of grace, and fuch a blaze of beauty, 
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as ftrike me blind (to ufe another’s exprefiion) to all defers which learned eyes have 
found in it. I have admired this piece oftai in Italy in good copies, by no ordinary 
mafters, but none come near the original. * The head of the Magdalen is reckoned the 
chef d'ccuvre of Correg^gio. The celebrated cupola of the Duomo is fo high, fo much 
damaged, and my eyes i'o indifferent, that I leave it for thofe who have better. At Sr. 
Sepolcro, St. Jofeph gathering palms, &c. by the fame great hand. There are works 
by him alfo in the church of St. John, but not equally beautiful, and a copy of his fa¬ 
mous Notte. At the academy is a liee adoration, by Mazzola. The great theatre here 
is ihe largeft in the wojfd. In the afternoon to the citadel; but its governor, Count 
Rozzonico, to whom I had a letter, is abfent from Parma. Then to the celebrated 
reak tjpogrofia of Signore Bodoni, who fliewed me many works of fingular beauty. 
The typos, 1 think, exceed thofe of Didot at Paris, who often crowds the letters clofe, 
as if to favc paper. The Daphne and Chloe, and the Amynta, are beautifully exe¬ 
cuted ; I bought the latter as a fpocimeii of this celebrated prefs, which really does 
honour to Italy. Signore Bodoni had the title of the printer to the King of Spain, 
but never received any falary or even gratification, as I learned in Parma from another 
quarter; where I was alfo informed, that the falary he has from the duke is only 15a 
zechins. llis merit is great and diftinguifhed, and his exertions are uncommon. He 
has thirty thoufand matrices of type. I was not a little pleafed to find, that he has met 
with the bcfl fort of patron in Mr. Edwards, ,the bookfeller, at London, who has made 
a contradl with him for an imprefiion of two hundred and fifty of four Greek poets, 
four Latin, and four Italian ones—Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and Theocritus; Ho¬ 
race, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus; Dante, Petrarca, Ariofto, and Taffo. In fearch- 
ing bookfellers’ Ihops for printed agriculture, I became poffeffed rtf a book which I con- 
fidcr as a real curiolity—"• Diario di Colcrno per I’anno 1789,” preceded by a fer- 
mon on this text, \Jt fedudorcs et veraces: Curisih. cap. vi. ver. 8. The diary is a 
catalogue of f;'int.s, with the chief circumflances of their lives, their merits, &c. This 
book, which if put together iu the foirit of the tenth century, is (marvelloufly be it 
Ipoken !; the produdioii of the Duke of Parma’s pen. The fovereign, for wmole edu¬ 
cation a conflcUation of French talents was colleded—with what efFed let this produc¬ 
tion wiinorf. iuftead of profanely turning friars out of their convents, this prince has 
peopled his palace with monks; and the holy office of iitquifition is found at Parma, 
inllead of an academy of agriculture. The duchefs has her amufements, as well as her 
hiiffiand: doubtlefs they are more agreeablo, and more in unilon with the charader 
atid pradice of this age. The memoirs of the court of t 'arma, both during the reigns of 
Don Philip and the prefent duke, whenever jliey are publifhed, for written 1 Ihonld fup- 
pofe tliey muft be, will make a romance as interdting as any that fidion has produced, 
if I lived under a government t' u had the power of lleecingme to fupport the extravsu 
gances of a prince, in the name of common feelings, let it be to fill a palace with mif- 
troil’es, rather than with monks. For half a million of French livres, the river Parma 
iniglit be made navigable from the Po : it has been more than once mentioned; but the- 
prdent duke has other and mqre holy employments for money,; Don Philip’s were not 
fo diredly aimed at the gates of Paradife. . 

The loth. In the morning, walked with Signore Arooretti tq Vicomero, feven miles 
north of Parma towards the Po, the feat of rite Count de Schaffienatti. For half the^ 
way, we had a fine clear frolty fun-fltine, which fliewed us the conllant fog that hangs, 
over the Po ,; but a flight breeze from the north rifing, it drove this fog over us, anefe 
changed the day at once. It rarely quits the Po, except in the heat of the day in tmo 
weather in furamcr, fo that when you are to the Jbuth of it, with a clear view of the 
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Apponincs, you fee nothing of the Alps; and when to the north of it, with a fine view 
of the latter, you fee nothing of the Appenines. Commonly it does not fpread more 
than half a mile on each fide wider than the river, but varies by wind, as it did to-day. 
The country, for four miles, is moftly meadow, and much of it watered ; but then be¬ 
comes arable. Entered the houfe of a meiayer, to fee the method of living, but found 
nobody; the whole family, with fix or eight women and children, their neighbours, 
were in the liable, fitting on forms fronting each other in two lines, on a fp.ice paved 
and clean, in the middle of the room, between two rows of .-oxen and cows: it was 
mod difagreeably hot on entering. They ftay there till they go to bed, fometimes till 
midnight. Thh praftice is univerfal in Lombardy. Dine with the Count de Schaffie- 
nalti, who lives entirely in the country with his wife. He fliewed me his farm, and I 
examined his dairy, where cheefes are made nearly in the fame way, and with the fame 
implements as in the Lodefan; thefe cheefes may therefore, with as much propriety, 
be called Parmefan^ asthofe that come from Lodi. My friend, the Abbate Amoretti, 

having other engagements in this country, I here took leave of him with regret. - - 

14 miles. 

The nth. Having agreed with a vetturino to take me to Turin, and he not being 
able to procure another paflenger, I went alone to Firenzola. It is fine fun-lhine wea¬ 
ther, dccifively warmer than ever felt in England at this I’eafon : a lharp frod, without 
affeding the extremities as with us, where cold fingers and toes may be claffed among 
■the nuifances of our climate. I walked mod of the way. The face of the country is 
the fame as before, but vines dccreafe after Borgo St. Donnino. An inequality in the 
furface of the country begins alfo to appear, and every where a fcattering of oak tim¬ 
ber, which is a new fearure.-20 miles,. 

The 12th. Early in the morning to Piacenza, tliat I might have time to view that 
city, which, however contains little worthy of attention. The country changed a good 
deal to-day. It is like the flat rich parts of EflTex and Suffolk. Houfes are thinner, 
and the general face inferior. The inequalities which began yederday increafe.—The 
two equeftrian datues of Alexander and Ranmitio Farnefe, are finely expreffive of life; 
the motion of the horfes, particularly that of Alexander’s, is admirable; and the whole 
performance fpirited and alive. They are by John of Bologna, or Moca Jiis eleve. Sleep 
at Cadel St. Giovanne.-26 miles. ''' 

The 15th. Crofs a brook two miles didant, and enter the King of Sardinia’s terri¬ 
tory, where the fculls of two robbers, who, about two months ago, robbed the cou¬ 
rier of Rome, are immediately feen: this is an agreeable obje£l, that drikes us at our 
entrance into any part of the Piedmontefe dominions; the inhabitants having in this re- 
fpeft an ill reputation throughout all Italy, much to the difgrace of the government. 
The country, to Tortona, is all hill and dale; and be*ng cultivated, with an intermix* 
ture of vines, and rauph inclofe( 3 , with many buildings on the hills, the features are fo 
agreeable, that it may be ranked among the mod pleafing I have feen in Italy. With¬ 
in three miles of Voghera, all is white with fnow, the fird I have feen in the plain $ but 
as we approach the mountains, (hall quit it no more till the Alps are eroded. Dine at 
Voghera, in a room in which the chimney does not fmoke; which ought to be noted, 
as it is the only one frqp from it fincel left Bologna. At this freezing feafon, to have a 
door condantly open to aid the chimney in its office; one fide burnt by the blaze of a fag¬ 
got, and the other frozen by a door that opens into the yard, are among the agrimem of 
a lyinter journey in lat. 45. After Voghera the hills tend more to the foiith. The fun 
fetting hare is a fingular obje£l to an eye ufed only to plains. The Alps not being vi- 
fible, it feems to fet long before it reaches the plane of the horizon. Pafs the citadel, of 
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lortona on a hill, one of the flrongeft places in the polTeflion of the King of Sardinia 
— — 33 miles. 

I’he 14th. Ford the Scrivia; it is as ravaging a ftream as the 1 'rcbbia, fubjeft to 
dreadful floods, after even two days rain ; efpecially if a Scirocco wind melts the fnov;r 
on the Appenines : fuch accidents have often kept travellers four, five, and even fix days 
at iniferable inns. , 1 felt myfclf lighter for the having pafll-d it j for there were not 
fewer than fix or feven rivers, w'hich could have thus flopped me. This is the lift. 
The weather continues fliarp and frofty, very cold, the ice five inches thick, and tiie 
fnow deep. Dine at Alexandria, joined there by a gentleman who has taken the other 
feat in the vettura to Turin. Juft on the outfidc of that town, there is an uncommon 
covered bridge. The citadel feems furrounded with many works. Sleejrat Fi llifhatn, 
a vile dirty hole, with paper windows, common in this country, and not uncommon even 
in Alexandria itfelf.-18 miles. 

The 15th. The country, to Afti and Villanova, all hilly, and fome of it pleafing.— 
Coming out of Afti, vvhere we dined, the country for fome miles is beAutifu!. My vet- 
turino has been travelling in company with'another, without my knowing any thing of 
the mafter till to-day; but we joined at dinner, and I found him a very fcnfible agree¬ 
able I'Venchman, apparently a man of fafhion, who knows every body. His converfa- 
tion, both at dinner, and in the evening, was no inconfidcrable relief to the dullnefs of 
fuch a frozen journey. His name Nicolay.-22 miles. 

The i6th. To Turin, by Moncallicr j much of the country dull and difagreeable; 
hills without landfcape j and vales without the fertility of Lombardy. My companion, 
who is in office as an architefl; to the King, as well as I could gather from the hints he 
dropped, lived nine years in Sardinia. The account he gives of that ifland, contains 
fome circumftanccs worth noting. What keeps it in its prefent unimproved fituation, is 
chiefly the extent of eftates, the abfence of fome very great proprietors, and the inat¬ 
tention of all. The Duke of Affinara has 300,000 livres a-year, or 15,000!. fterling. 
The Duke of Sp Plera 160,000. The Marchefe di Pafeha, very great. Many of them 
live in Spain. The Conte de Girah, a grandee of Spain, has an eftate of two days jour¬ 
ney, reaching from Poula to Oliuftre. Ti'he pcafants are a mifcrable fet, that live in 
poor cabins, without other chimnies than a hole in the roof to let the fmoke out. The 
intemperia is frequent and pernicious every where in fummer; yet there are very great 
mountains. Cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but 4 )rouzing on fhrubs, &c. There 
are no wolves. The oil fo bad as not to be eatable. Some wine almofl as good as Ma¬ 
laga, and not unlike it. No filk. The great export is wheat, which has been known 
to yield forty for one; but feven or eight for one is the common produce. Bread, \f. 
the pound; beef, 2/I; mutton, i\f. There are millions of wild ducks; fuch num¬ 
bers, that perfons fond of lliooting have gone thither merely for the incredible f'port they 
afford. 

I'he 17th. Waited on our ambaflador, the Honourable Mr. Trevor, who wras not at 
home ; but 1 had an invitation to dinner loon after, which I accepted readily, and pafled 
a very pleafant day. Mr. Trevor’s fituation is not compatible with his being a practical 
farmer; but he is a man of deep fenfe, and much oblesvation ; all fuch are political 
farmers, frOm convidion of the importance of the fubjed. He converfes well on it; 
Mr. Trevor mentioned fome Piedmontefe nobles, to whom he wduld have introduced 
me, if my ftay had been long enough; but he would not admit an excufe refpeding the 
Portuguefe ambalTador, of whom he fpeaks as a perfon remarkably well informed; and 
who loves agriculture greatly. In the evening, accompanied Mrs. Trevor to the great 
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opei-a-hcufe ; a rehcaifal of rOIympiadc, new-fet by a young compofer, Frederic! j 
MarcTiefc lung. 

. Tlie 18th. 1 am not a little obliged lo Mr. Trevor for introducing me to one of the 
bell informed men 1 have any v.lu ro met with, Don Roderigo de Souza Continho, the 
rortuguefe iiiiiiider at the court of Turin, with whom I dined to-day; ha had invited 
to meet n'.c the Medico Konvicino, TAbbatc Vafeo, author of feveral political pieces of 
merit, and Signore liellarui, a botanift of confiderable reputation, whom I had known 
before at Turin. V/hat the yoimg a’id beautiful Madame de Souza thinks of aii Eng- 
lifli farmer, may be. eaiily gm, iTed ; for not one word w'as fpoken in an inceflant conver- 
fation, but on agriculture, or thoi'e pcditii al principles which tend to cherilh or reftraiii 
it. To a woinati of falhion in England this would not appear extraordinary, for llie now 
and then meets with it; but to a young Piedmontefe, unaccufhomed to fuch converfa- 
tions, it muft have appeared odd, uninviting, and impolite. M. de Souza fent to the late 
Prince of Brazil, one of the bell and moft judicious offerings that any ambaffador ever 
made to his fovereign; Portugal he reprefents as a country capablg of vaft improvements 
by irrigation, but almoft an entire llranger to the pradice; therefore, with a view of 
introducing a knowledge of its importance, he ordered a model, in different woods, to be 
conllruftcd of a river; the method of taking water from it; and the condufting of it 
by various channels over the adjoining or diftant lands, with all the machinery ul’ed for 
regulating and meafuring the water. It was made on fuch a fc;de, that the model was 
an exhibition of the art, fo far as it could be reprefented in the diftribution of water. 
It was an admirable thought, and might have proved of the greatefl importance to his 
country. This machine is at Lifbon; and, I take it for granted, is there confidered (if 
Lifbon be like other courts) as a toy for children to look at, inflead of a fchool for the 
inftruftion of a people. I was plcafed to find the Portiiguefe minillcr among the moll: 
intimate acquaintances of Mr. Trevor; the friendfliip of men of parts and knowledge, 
does them reciprocal honour: I am forry to quit Turin, jult as I am known to two men^ 
who would be fuflicient to render any town agreeable; nor Ihould 1 be forry if Don 
Roderigo was a farmer near me in Suffolk, inftead of being an ambaffador at Turin, for 
which he is doubtlefs much obliged to me. 

The 1 pth. The King has fent a meffage to the Academy of Sciences, recommending 
them to pay attention to whatever concerns dying. The minifter is faid to be a man of 
abilities, from which expreflion, in this age, we are to underftand, a perfon who is, or 
feems to be aftive for the encouragement of manufaftures and commerce, but never one 
who has juft ideas on the importance of agriculture in preference to all other objefts. 
To multiply mulberries in Piedmont, and cattle and Iheep in Savoy—to do fomething 
with the fertile waftes and peftiferous marlhcs of Sardinia, would give a minifter repu¬ 
tation among the few real politicians only in any country: but dying, and buttons*, and 
feiffars, and commerce, are calculated to pleafe the many, and confequently to give repu¬ 
tation to thofe who build on fuch foundations. Dine with Mr. Trevor, and continue to 
find in him an equal ability and inclination to anfwer fuch of my enquiries as I took the 
liberty of troubling him with. In the evening he introduced me to Count Granari, the 
fecretary of ftate for home affairs, that is the prime minifter, under an idea that he had 
an intention of intsoducing Spauifli ftieep: he was ambaffador in Spain, and feems, from 
his converfation, well informed concerning the Spanifli flecks. This minifter was called 
home to fill his prefent important fituation, to the fatisfadiun of the people, who have 

* See Mikn. 
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very generally a good opinion of his ability and prudence. To-thorrow I leave Turin: 
1 have agreed with a vetturino for carrying me to Lyons acrofs Mont Ccnis, in a ciia- 
riot, and allowed him to take another pcrfon: this perfon he has found j and it 
is Mr. Grundy, a confiderablc merchant of l^irmingham, who is on his return from 
Naples. 

The aoth. Leave Turin j dine at St. Anthony, like hogs j and fmoked all the diimer 
like hams. Sleep at Suza, a better inn.-3 2 miles. 

The 21 ft. The fliortcft day in the year, for one of the expeditions that demand the 
longeft, the paffagc of Mont Cenis, about which fo much has been written. To thofe 
who, from reading, are full of expeftation of foinething very fublimc, it is almoft as 
great a delufion as is to be met with in the regions of romance; if travellers are to be be¬ 
lieved, the defcent, rammajfant on the fnow, is nude with the velocity of a flalh of light¬ 
ning ; I was not fortunate enough to meet with any thing fo wonderful. At grande 
croix we feated ourfelves in machines of four fticks, dignified with the name of traineau: 
a mule draws it, and a conduftor, who walks between the machine and the animal, ferves 
chiefly to kick the fnow into the face of the rider. When arrived at the precipice, which 
leads down to l.anebourg, the mule is difmiiTed, and the rammojinghepm. The weight 
of two perfons, the guide feating himfelf in the front, and directing it with his heels in 
the fnow, is fuflicient to give it motion. For moft of the way he is content to follow 
very humbly the path of the mules, but now and then croffes to efcape a double, and in 
fuch fpots the motion is rapid enough, for a few feconds, to be agreeable; they might 
very eafily ihorten the line one half^, and by that method gratify the Englifli with the 
velocity they admire fo much. As it is at prefent, a good Englilh herfe would trot as 
fall as we rammaffed. The exaggerations we have read of this bufinefs have arifen, per¬ 
haps, from travellers pafling in lummer, and relying on the deferiptions of the mule¬ 
teers. A journey on fnow is commonly produdive of laughable incidents; the road of 
the traineau is not wider than the machine, and we were always meeting mules, &c. It 
was fometimes, and with reafon, a queftion who Ihould turn out; for the fnow being 
ten feet deep, the mules had fagacity to confidcr a moment before they buried them- 
fclves. A young Savoyard female, riding her mule, experienced a complete reverfal $ 
for, attempting to pafs my traineau., her beaft was a little reftive, and tumbling, dif- 
mounted his rider: the girl’s head pitched in the fnow, and funk deep enough to fix her 
beauties in the pofition of a forked poft ; and the wicked muleteers, inftead of aflifting 
her, laughed too heartily to move : if it had been one of the ballerine, the attitude would 
not have been diftrefling to her. Thefe laughable adventures, with the gilding of a 
bright fun, made the day pafs pleafanily ; and we were in good humour enough to fwal- 
low with chearfulnefs, a dinner at Lanebourg, that, had we been in England, we ihould 
have configned very readily to the dog-kennel.——20 miles. 

U’he 2 2d. The whole day we were among the high Alps. The villages are apparently 
poor, the houfes ill built, and the people with few comforts about them, except plenty 
of pine wood, the forefls of which harbour wolves and bears. Dine at Modane, and 
fleep at St. Michel-2 5 miles. 

The 23d. Pafs St. Jean Maurienne, where there is a biftiop, and near that place we 
faw what is much better than a bilhop, the prettieft, and indeed the only pretty woman 
we faw in Savoy; on enquiry, found it was Madame de la Cofte, wife of a farmer of to¬ 
bacco ; I fhould have been better plcafed if Ihe had belonged to the plough.—*The 
mountains now relax their terrific features: they recede enough, to offer to Ae willing 
induftry of the-poor inhabitants fomething like a valley; but the jealous torrent feizps 
it with the hand of defpotifm, and like his brother tyrants, reigns but to deftroy. On 
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fome flopes vines: mulberries begin to appear; viiiagcs increafe; but flill continue ra- 
ther fliapelefs heaps of inhabited fioncs than ranges of houfcs ; yet in thde homely cots, 
beneath the fnow-clad hills, where natural light comes with tardy beams, and artVeems 
more fedulous to exclude than admit it, peace and content, the companions of honefty, 
may refide; and certainly would, were the penury of nature tlie only evil felt; but the 
hand of defpotifm may be more heavy, hi- fcvcral places the view is pidturefque and 
pleafing: inclofures foem hung againd the mountain fides, as a pichire is fufpended to 
the wall of a room. The people are in general exceedingly ugly and dwarfilh. Dine 
at La Chainbre ; fad fare. Sleep at Aguebelle.-30 miles. 

The 24th. The country to-day, that is to Chambery, improves greatly ; tlic moun¬ 
tains, though'high, recede; the vallies are wide, and the flopes more cultivated ; and 
towards the capital of Savoy, are many country houfcs which enliven the feene. Above 
Mai Taverne is Chateauneuf, the houfc of the countefs of that name. I was forry to 
fee, at the village, a carcan^ or feigneural ftandard, crefted, to which a chain and heavy 
iron collar are fattened, as a mark of the lordly arrogance of the nobility, and the fla- 
very of the people. I alked why it was not burned, with the horror it merited '1 he 
queftion did not excite the furprizc 1 expefted, and which it would have done before 
the French revolution. This led to a converflition, by whicli I learned, that in the haui 
Savoy, there are no feigneurs, and the people are gem rally at ihcir cafe ; poflefling little 
properties, and the land in fpite of nature, almolt as valuable as in the lower country, 
where the people are poor, and ill at their eafe. I demand(?d why ? Bccaufc there arc 
feigneurs every -where. What a vice is it, and even a curfc, that the gentry', inlload of 
being the cherifliers and benefactors of their poor neighbours, ihould thus, by the abo¬ 
mination of feudal rights, prove mere tyrants ? Will nothing but revolutions, which 
caufe xhdx chateaux to be burnt, induce them to give to reafon and humanity, what will 
be extorted by violence and commotion ? We had arranged our journey, to arrive early 
at Chambery, for an opportunity to fee what is moft inicrelling in a place that has but 
little. It is the winter refidcncc of almoft all the nobility of Savoy. The beft eflate 
in the duchy is not more than 60,000 Piedmontefe livres a yeai'(3ccol.’), but for 20,000 
livres, they live en grandfdgneur here. If a country gentleman have 150 louis d’or a 
year,' he will be fure to ipend three months in a town ; the confequence of which imifl 
be, nine uncomfortable ones in the country, in order to make a beggarly figure the other 
three in town. Thcfc idle people are this Chrillmas difappointed, by the court having 
refufed admittance to the ufual company of French comedians; the government fears 
,importing among the rough mountaineers the prefent fjflrit of French liberty. Is this 
weaknels or policy ? But Chambery had objeds to me more interelling. I was eager 
to view Charmdtcs, the road, the houfc of Madame Warens, the vineyard, the garden, 
every thing, in a word, that had been deferibed by the inimitable pencil of Rouflbau, 

There was fomething fo delicioufly amiable in her charadcr, in fpite of her frailties_ 

her coijfiai.t gaiety and good humour—her tendernefs and humanity—her farming fpe- 
culations - but, above all other circumflauces, the love of RoulTeau, have written her 
name amongfi tlie few whole memoirs are conneded with us, by tigs more eafily felt 
thyn Jeferibed. 1 he houfe is fituated about a mile from Chambery, fronting the rocky 
iroad winch leans to that city, and the wood of chefnuts in the valley. It is fmall, and 
much of the fame flze as we fliould fuppufe, in England, would be found on a farm of 
ouc iiuii.si-i d acres, without the lead luxury or pretenfion; and the garden, for fhrubs 
and ll-iW'. rs, is confined, as well as unalTuming. 'Fhe fccnery is pleafing, being fo near 
d city, and yet, as he obferves, quite fequeftered. It could not but intereft me, and I 
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viewed it with a degree of emotion ; even in the leaflefs melancholy of Decemher it 
pleafed. I wandered abovit fonic hills, whicii w'ore affuredly the walks he has To aL;r;;e- 
ably dcfcribed. 1 returned to Chambery, jvith my heart full of Madame de Warons. 
We had with us a young phyfician, a Monfieur Bernard, of Modanne en Maurieane, an 
agreeable man, connect'd w'itii people at Chambery ; I was forry to find, that he knew 
notliing more of the mailer, than that Madame de Wareus was certainly dead. With 
fome trouble I procured the following certificate: 

Exlrr^ from the Mortuary Rcgi/ler of the Parifh Churrh of St. Peter de Lemens. 

“ The 30th of July was buried, in the burying ground of Lemens, Dame Louifa 
Frances Flconor de la Tour, widow' of the Seignor Baron de Warens,.native of Vevay, 
in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, who died yefterday, at ten in the evening, like 
a good Chrifiian, and fortified with her laft facraments, aged about fixty-three years. 
She abjured the Proteflant religion about thirty- fix years part ; fince which time fho 
lived in our religion. She finilhed her days in the fuburb of Nefin., where (lie had lived 
for about eight years, in thehoufe of M. Crcpinc. She lived heretofore at the Reftus, 
about four years in the houfe of the Marquis d'Alinge. She paifed the reft of her life, 
fince her abjuration, in this city. (Signed) Gai me, reftor of Lemens.” 


“ I, the underwritten, prefent reftor of the faid Lemens, certify, that I have ex- 
traded this from the mortuary regifter of the parifli church of the (aid place, without 
any addition or diminution whatfoever; and, having collated it, have found it con¬ 


formable to the original. In witnefs of all which, I have figned the prefent at Cham¬ 
bery, the 24th of December, 1789. 

(Signed) A. Sachod, redor of Lemens. 

--23 miles. 

I'lic 25ih. Left Chambery much dilTatisficd, for want of knowing more of if. 
RoiiiTeau gives a good charader * of the people, and I wilhed to know them better. 
It was the worft day I have known, for months paft, a cold thaw, of fnow' and rain ; 
and yet in this dreary feafon, when nature fo rarely has a fmile on her countenance, 
the environs were charming. All hill and dale, tolTed about with fo much wildnefs, 
that the features are bold enough for the irregularity of a foreft feene; and yet withal, 
foftened and melted down by culture and habitation, to be eminently beautiful. The 
country inclofed to the fir(t town in France, Pont Beauvoifin, where we dined and 
flept. ‘J'he palfage of Echclles, cut in the rock by the fovereign of the country, is a 
noble and ftupendous work. Arrive at Pont Beauvoifin, once more entering this no¬ 
ble kingdom, and meeting with the cockades of liberty, and thofe arms in the hands of 
the people, which, it is to be wi(hed, may be ufed only for their own and Europe’s 
peace.-24 miles. 

The 26. Dine at Tour du Pin, and Heep at Verpilicre. This is the moft advanta¬ 
geous entrance into France, in refpeft of beauty of country. From Spain, England,. 
Flanders, Germany, or Italy by way of Antibes, all are inferior to this. It is really 
beautiful, and well planted, has many inclofures and mulberries, with fome vines. 
TherQ is hardly a bad feature, except the houfes; which, inftead of being well built, 
and white as iq Italy, are ugly thatched mud cabins, without chimnies, the fmoke iffuing 
at a hole in the roof, or at the windows. G'lafs feems unknown; and there is an air 


of poverty and mifery about them quite diffonant to the general afpeft of the country. 


* S’il rft une petite vitle au monde ou I’on godte la douceur de.la vie dans un commerce agreabir. & 
{dr, c’eil Cbambcty. 
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Pafs ^Bourgoyn, a large town. Reach Verpiliere. This day's journey is a fine vari¬ 
ation of hill and dale, well planted with chateaux, and farms and cottages fpread about 
it. A mild lovely day of fun-fliine threw no flight gilding over the whole. For ten 
or twelve days paft, they have had, on this fide of the Alps, fine open warm weather, 
with fun-fliinc; but on the Alps themfelves, and in the vale of Lombardy, on the other 
fide, we were frozen and buried in fnow. At Pont Beauvoifin, and Bourgoyn, our 
paflTports were demanded by the milice bour%eoife^ but no where elfe: they affure us, 
that the country is perfedlly quiet every where, and have no guards mounted in the 
villages—nor any fufpicions of fugitives, as in the fummer. Not far from Verpiliere, 
pafs the burnt chateau of M. de Veau, in a fine fituation, with a noble wood behind 
it. Mr. Grundy'was here in Auguft, and it had then but lately been laid in alhes; 
and a peafant was hanging on one of the trees of the avenue by the road, one 

among many who were leized by the milke bourgeoi/e for this atrocious aft.-27 

miles. 

The 27th. The country changes at once; from one of the finefl in France, it be¬ 
comes almoft flat and fombre. Arrive at Lyons, and there, for the laft time, fee the 
Alps ; on the quay there is a very fine view of Mont Blanc, w'hich I had not feen be¬ 
fore ; leaving Italy, and Savoy, and the Alps, probably never to return, has fomething 
of a melancholy fenfation. For all thofe circumftances which render that claflical 
country illuftrious—the feat of great men—the theatre of the moft diftinguiftied ac- 
.tions—the exclufive field in which the elegant and agreeable arts have loved to range 
—-what country can be compared with Italy ? to pleafe the eye, to charm the ear, to 
gratify the enquiries of a laudable curiofity, whither would you travel ? In every bo- 
lom wliatever, Italy is the fecond country in the world—of all others, the fureft proof 
that it is the firfl. To the theatre; a mufical thing, which called all Italy by contrail 
to my ears'. What fluff is French muficl the diflortions of embodied diffonance. 
The theatre is not equal to that of Nantes ; and very much inferior to that of Bour- 
.deaux.—— 18 miles. 

The aStfi. I had letters to Monf. Goudard, a confiderable filk merchant, and, 
•waiting on him yeflerday, he appointed me to breakfaft with him this morning. I 
tried hard to procure fome information relative to the manufadlures of Lyons; but 
in vain: every thing was felon and fuivant. To Monf, I’Abbe Rozicr, author of the 
voluminous diftionary of agriculture, in quarto. I vifited him as a man very much 
extolled, and not with an idea of receiving information in the plain praftical line, 
which is the jobjeft of my enquiries, from the compiler of a diftionary. When Monf. 
Rozier lived at Beziers, he occupied a confiderable farm ; but, on becoming the in¬ 
habitant of a city, he placed this motto over his door— Laudato ingentia rura, exignum 
celiiOt which is but a bad apology for no farm at all. I made one or two efforts to¬ 
wards a little praftical converfation; but he flew off from that centre in fuch eccentric 
radii of fcience, that the vanity of the attempt was obvious in a moment. A phyfician 
prefent, remarked to me, that if I wanted to know common praftices and produfts, 
I Ihould apply to common farmers, indicating by his air and manner, that fuch things 
were b neath the dignity of fcience. Monf. I’Abb^ Rozicr is, however, a man of 
confu e able knowledge, though no farmer j in thofe purfuits, which he has cultivat¬ 
ed with inclination, he isjuftly celebrated—and he merits every eulogium, for having 
fet on foot the Journal de Phyftque, which, take it for all and all, is by far the bell 
journal that is to be found in Europe. His houfe is beautifully fituated, commanding 
a' noble profp.ftj his library is furniflied with good books.; and every appearance 
about him points out an eafy fortune. Waited then on Monf. de Froffard, a proteftant 
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mlnifter, who, with great readinefs and liberality, gave ir.e much valuable information j 
and, for my further inftrudlion on points with which he was not equally acquainted, 
introduced me to Monf. Roland la Platcrk, infpeclbr of the Lyons fabrics. This gen¬ 
tleman had notes upon many fubiefts, which afiurded an intcrefting converfation j 
and, as he communicated freely, I had the pleafurc to find, that I Ihould not quit Lyons 
without a good portion of the knowledge I fought. This gentleman, fomewhat ad¬ 
vanced in lifl', has a young and beautiful wife—the lady to whom he addrefl'ed his let¬ 
ters, written in Italy, and which have been publilheJ in five or fix volumes. Monf. 
FroHard defiring Monf. dc la Platerie to dine with him, to meet me, we had a great 
deal of converfation on agriculture, manufadures, and commerce ; and differed but 
little in our opinions, except on the treaty of commerce between Erigland and France, 
which that gentleman condemned, as I thought, iinjufHy ; and we debated the point. 
He warmly contended, that filk ought to have been included as a benefit to France; I 
urged, that the offer was made to the French minifiry, and refuted ; and I ventured to 
fay, that had it been accepted, the advantage would have been oft the liJe of England, 
inftead of France, fuppofing, according to the vulgar idc'as, that the benefit and the 
balance of trade are the fame things. I begged him to give me a rcafon for believing 
that France would buy tlie filk of Piedmont and of China, and work it up to under¬ 
fell England ; while England buys the French cotton, and works it into fabrics that 
underfell thofe of France, even under an accumulation of charges and duties? \Vc 
difeuffed thefe, and fimitar fubjotls, with that fort of attention and candour that render 
them intereiling to perfons who love a liberal converfation upon important points.— 
Among the obj' ds at Lyons, that are worthy of a firanger’s curiofity, is the point of 
junftion of the two great rivers, Soanne and the Rhone; Lyons would doubllefs be 
much better fituated, if it were really at thejundion ; but there is an unoccupied fpace 
fufiicicnt to contain a city half as large as Lyons itfelf. This fpacc is a modern embank¬ 
ment, that coft fix millions, and ruined the undertakers. I prefer even Nantes to 
Lyons. ’’iX'^hcn a city is built at the junftion of two great rivers, the imagination is 
apt to fuppofe, that thofe rivers form a part of the magnificence of the fcencry. With¬ 
out broad, clean, and well built quays, what arc rivers to a city but a facility to carry 
coals or tar-barrels ? Wjiat, in point of beauty, has London to do with the Thames, 
except at the terrace of the Adelphi, and the new buildings of Somerfet-place, any 
more than with Fleet-ditch, buried as it is, a common fiiore ? I know nothing in 
which our expeftations are fo horribly difappointed as in cities, fo very few are built 
with any general idea of beauty or decoration ! 

The 2i,fh. Early in the morning, with Monf. Froflard, to view a large farm near 
Lyons. Monf. Froffard is a ficady advocate for the new confiitution ellablifliiug in 
France. At the fame time, all thofe I have converfod with in the city, reprefent the 
ftate of the manufatture as melancholy to the lafi: degree. Twenty thoufand people 
are fed by charily, and confcqiiently very ill fed ; and the mafs of difirefs, in all kinds, 
among the lower dalles, is greater than ever was known—or any thing of which they 
had an idea. I he chief caufc of the evil felt here, is the ftagnationof trade, occafioned 
by the emigrations of the rich from the kingdom, and the general want of confidence 
in merchants and manufadurers; whence, of courfe, bankruptcies are common. At 
a moment when they are little able to bear additional burthens, they raife by volun¬ 
tary contributions, for the poor, immenfe furas; fo that mcluding the revenues of the 
hofpitals, and other charitable foundations, there are not paid, at prefent, for tlie ufe ' 
of the poor, lefs than 40,000 louis d’or a year. My fellow traveller, Mr. Gnmtly, 
being defirous to get foon to Fans, perfuaded me to travel with him in a poff-chaife, 
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a mode of travelling which I deteft, hut the feafon urged me to it; and a ftill (Ironger 
motive, was the having of more time to pafs in that city, for the fake of oblerving the 

extraordinary (late of things-of a King, Queen, and Dauphine of France, aftual 

prifoners; 1 therefore accepted his propohil, and we fet off after dinnpr to-day. In 
about ten miles come to the mountains. The country dreary ; no iaclofurcs, no mul¬ 
berries, no vines, much waffc, and nothing that indicates the vicinity of fuch a city. A(»f 
Arntr, fleep at a comfortable inn —— ty miles. ^ 

'I he 3oih. Continue early in the morning to Tarar; themOBntain of which name is 
more formidable in reputation than in reality. 'Fo St. Syphorien the fame features. 
The buildings increafe, both in number and goodnefs, on approaching the Seine, which 
W'e crofled at Raane; it is here a good river, and is navigable many miks? higher, and 
confcquently at a vafl diftance from the fca. There are many flat bottomed barges on 
it, of a confiderable fizc.-50 miles. 

The 31ft. Another clear, tine, fun-fliinc day ; rarely do we fee any thing like it at 
this feafon in England. After Droiturier, the woods of the Bourbonnois commence. 
At St. Gerund le Puy the country improves, enlivened by white houfes and chateaux, 
and all continues fine to Moulins. Sought here my old friend, Monf. L’Abbe Barut, 
and had another interview with Monf. le Marquis Degoulies, concerning the fale of his 
chateau and eftate of Riaux ; I dcfired ftill to have the refufal of it, which he promifed 
me, and will, 1 have no doubt, keep his word. Never have I been fo tempted on any 
occafion, as with the wilh of poflefling this agreeable fituation^ in one of the finefl parts 
of France, and in the finefl climate of Europe. God grant, that, fliould he be pleafed 
10 protrafl: my life, I may not, in a fad old age, repent at not clofing of once with an 
oft’er to which prudence calls, and prejudice only forbids! Heaven fend me eafe and 

tranquillity, for the clofe of life, be it palTed either in Suffolk, or the Bourboimois!- 

38 miles. 

January i, 1790. Nevers makes a fine appearance, rifing proudly from the Loire; 
but, on the firll entrance, it is like a ihoufand other places. Towns, thus feen, refera¬ 
ble a group of women, huddled clofe together: you fee their nodding plumes and 
fparkling^cms, till you fancy that ornament is the herald of beauty ; but, on a nearer 
infpeftion, the faces are too often but common clay. From the hill that defeends to 
Pouges, is an extenfive view to the north ; and after Pouilly a fine fccncry, wilh the 
Loire doubling through it.-75 miles. 

The 2tl. At Briare, the canal is an obje£l that announces the happy offefls of in- 
duftry. There wc quit the Loire. The country all the way diverfifiod; much of it 
dry, and very plcafant, with rivers, hills, and woods, but almofl every where a poor foil. 
Pals many chateaux^ fome of which are very good. Sleep at Nemours, where we meet 
with an inn-keeper, who exceeded, in knavery, all we had met with, cither in France or 
Italy: for fupper, we had a foupe maigrCy a partridge and a chicken roafted, a plate of 
celery, a finall cauliflower, two bottles of poor vhi du Pays^ and a deffert of two bifeuits 
and four apples: here is the bill:—Potage i liv. iq/I—Perdrix, 2 liv. \of. Poulet, 2 
liv.—-.Celeri, i liv. 4/. —Choufleur, 2 liv.—Pain et deffert, 2 liv.—Feu & apartment, 6 
liv.—'J'otal, ig liv. %/. Againft fo impudent an extortion we remonftrated fevercly, 
but in vain. We then infilled on his figning the bill, which after many evafions, he 
did, a I’ctoik ; FouUiare. But having been carried to the inn, not as the liar, but the 
ecu de France^ wc fufpefted fome deceit; and going out to examine the premifes, we 
found the fign to be really the ecu, and learned, on enquiry, that his own name was 
Rout:, inllcad of FouUiare: he was not prepared for this deteftion, or for theexecra- 
lion wc poured on fuch an infamous condud: but he ran away in an inflant, and hid 

himfelf 
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himfelf till we were gone. In juftice to the world, however, fuch a fellow ought to be 
marked out.——-60 miles. . 

The 3d.—I'hrough the foreft of Fontainbl^u, to Melon and Paris. The 60 pojies from 
Lyons to Paris, making three hundred Englifli miles, coft us, including 3 louis forthe hire 
of the poft-chaife (an old French cabriolet of two wheels) and the charges at the inns, 
&c. 15I. Englilh ; that is to fay, is. per Englifli mile, or 6d. per head. At Paris, I went 
to my oKI quarter, the hotel de la Rochefoucauld ; for at Lyons I had received a letter 
from the duke de Liancourt, who defired me to make his houfe my home, juft as in the 
time of his mother, my much lamented friend, the duchefs d’Eftiflfac, who died while 
I was in Italy. I found my friend Lazowfki well, and we were a gorge deployiCy to 

converfe on the amazing fccnes that have taken place in France fince I'left Pans.- 

4G miles. 

The 4th. After breakfaft, walk in the gardens of the Thuilleriesi where there is the 
moft extraordinary fight that either French or Englifli eyes could ever behold at Paris. 
I’he King, walking w ith fix grenadiers of the milice bourgeoifcy with kn officer or two of 
his houfehold, and a page. The doors of the gardens are kept ftiut in refpeft to him, 
in order to exclude every body but deputies, or thofe who have admiffion*tickets. 
"When he entered the palace, the doors of the gardens were thrown open for all with¬ 
out diftinftioii, though the Queen was ftill walking W'ith a lady of her court. Shealfa 
was attended fo clofely by the gardes bourgcoifcs, that flie could not fpeak but in a low 
voice, without being heard by them. A mob followed her,, talking very loud, and 
paying no other apparent refpe£k than that of taking off their hats wherever flie paffed, 
which was indeed more than I expected. Her Majefty does not appear to be in health j ihe 
feems to be much affected, and ftiew’s it in her face; but the King is as plump as eafe 
can render him. By his orders, there is a little garden railed off, for the Dauphin to 
amufe himfelf in, and a fniall room is built in it to retire to in cafe of rain ; here he was 
at work with his little hoe and rake, but not without a guard of two grenadiers. He is 
a very pretty good-natured looking boy, of five or fix years old, with an agreeable coun¬ 
tenance ; w hcrever he goes, all hats are taken off to him, which I w'as glad to obferve. 
All the family being kept thus clofeprifoners (for fuch they areineffett) afford, at firft 
view a fliocking fpeftacle; and Ls really fo, if the aft were not effedually neceffary to ef- 
fe£t the revolution; this I conceive to be impoflible ; but if it were neceffary, no one 
can blame the people for taking every meafure poffible to fecure that liberty they had 
feized in the violence of a revolution. At fuch a moment, nothing is to be condemned 
but what endangers the national freedom. I muft, however, freely own, that I have 
my doubts whether this treatment of the royal family can be juftly efteemed any fecu- 
rity to liberty; or, on the contrary, whether it were not a very dangerous ftep, that ex- 
pofes to hazard whatever had been gained. I have fpoken with fevcral perfons to.day, 
and have ftated objeftions to the prefent fyftem, ftronger even than they appear to me, 
in order to learn their fentiments; and it is evident, they are at the prefent moment 
under an apprehenfion of an attempt towards a counter-revolution. The danger of it 
very much, if not abfolutely, refults from the violence which has been ufed towards the 
royal family. The National Affembly was, before that period, anfwerable only for the 
permament conftitutional laws paffed for the future; fince that moment, it is equa% 
anfwerable for the whole condu^ of the government of the ftate, executive as well as le- 
giflative. 'I his critical fituation has made a conftant fpirit of exenion neceffary amongft 
the Paris militia. The great objeft of M. La Fayette, aild the other military leaders, is 
to improve their difeipline, and to bring them into fuch a form as to allow a rational de* 
pendence on them, in cafe of their being wanted in the field} but fuch is the Ipirit of 
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freedom, that, even in the military, there is fo little fubordinadon, that a man is an ofB-' 
cer to day, and in the ranks to.inorrow; a mode of proceeding, that makes it the more 
difBcultto bring them to the point their pleaders fee neceifiry. Eight thoufand men in 
Paris may be called the Handing army, paid everyday i^. a man; in which number is 
included the corps of the French guards from Verfailles, that deferted to the people; 
they have alfo eight hundred borfe, at an expence each of 1500 livres (62I. 15s. 6d.) a- 
year, and the ofiicers have double the pay of thofe in the army. 

The 5th. Yefterday’s addrefs of the National Affembly to the King has done them 
credit with every body. I have heard it mentioned by people of very different opinions, 
but all concur in commending it. It was upon the queftion of naming the annual Aim 
which lhould>bc granted for the civil lid. They determined to fend a deputation to 
His Majefty, requefling him to name the Aim himfelf, and praying him to conlult lefs 
his Tpirlt of oeconomy, than a fenfe of that dignity which ought to environ the throne 
with a becoming fplendor. Dine with the Duke de Liancourt, at his apartments in 
the Thuilleries, which, on the removal front Verfailles, were affigned to him as grand 
mailer of the wardrobe; he gives a great dinner, twice a-week, to the deputies, at which 
from twenty to forty are uAially prefent. Half an hour after three was the hour ap¬ 
pointed, but we waited, with fome of the deputies that had left the Affembly, till feven, 
before the duke and the reft of the company came. 

There is in the affembly at prefent a writer of charafter, the author of a very able 
book, which led me to expert fomething much above mediocrity in him; hut he is 
made of fo many pretty littlcneffes, that I Hared at him with amazement. Ilis voice 
is that of a feminine whifper, as if his nerves would not permit fuch a boifterous exer¬ 
tion as that of fpcaking loud enough to be heard; when he breathes out his ideas, he 
does it with eyes half clofed; waves his head in circles, as if his fentiments were to be 
received as oracles; and has fo much relaxation and preicnfion to eafe and delicacy of 
manner, with no perfonal appearance to fecond thefe prettineffes, that 1 wondered by 
what artiAcial means fuch a mafs of heterogeneous parts became compounded. How 
ftrange that we Ihould read an author’s book with great pleafure; that we Ihould fay, 
this man has no Huff in him; all is of confequence; here is a character uncontaminated 
with that rubbifti which we fee in fo many other men—and after this, to meet the garl> 
of fo much littlencfs! 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Duke of Liancourt having an intention of taking a farm 
in his own hands, to be conducted on improved principles after the Englilh manner, 
he deftred me to accompany him and my friend Lazowlki, to Liancourt, to give my 
opinion of the lands, and of the bell means towards executing the project, which I 
very readily complied with. I was here witnefs to a feene which made me Anile: at 
no great diftance from the chateau of Liancourt, is a piece of wafte land, clofe to the 
road, and belonging to the duke. I faw fome men very bufy at work upon it, hedging 
it in, in fmall diviftons; levelling, and digging, and bellowing much labour for fo poor 
a fpot. I aiked the Howard if he thought that land worth fuch an expence \ He re¬ 
plied, that the poor people in the town, upon the revolution taking place, declared 
that the poor were the nation; that the wafte belonged to the nation; and, proceeding 
from theory to prafrice, took poffeffion, without any further authority, and began to 
cultivate j the duke not viewing their induftry with any difpleafure, would offer no op- 
pofition to it. This circumftance Ihews the univerfal fpirit that is gone forth j and 
proves, that were it puQied a little farther, it might prove a ferious matter for all the 
.property in the kingdom. ' In this cafe, however, I cannot but commend it j for if there 
be one public nuitoce greater than another, it is a man preferving the poffeffion of 
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walle land, which he will neither cultivate hinifelf, nor let others cultivate. The mi- 
ferable people die for Want of bread, in the fight <rf wades that would feed thoiifands. 
I think them wife, and rational, and philofopi icai, in feizing fuch tracks: and I hearti- 
ly wi(h there was a law in England for making this aftion of the French peafants a legal 
one with us.-72 miles. * 

The 9th. At breakfafi: this morhing in tlie Thuilleries. Monfieur Defmgrets, of the 
Academy of Sciences, brought a Mcmoirc, prcfcntee par la SocietS Rojale^ (T Agriculture^ 
a rAJfmblee Nationahj on the means of improving the agriculture of France f in which, 
among other things, they recommend great attention to bees, to panification, and to the 
obftetrick art. On the eftablifhment of a free and patriotic government, to which the 
national agriculture migfit look for new and halcyon days, thefe were olJjefks doubtkfs 
of I he firll importance. There are fome parts of the memoir that really merit atten¬ 
tion. Called on my fellow traveller, Monf. Nicolay, and find him a confiderable perfonj 
a great hotel; many fervants ; his fathera niarechal of France, and himfelf firft prefi- 
dent of a chamber in the Parliament of F^ris, having been eleSed a deputy, by the no¬ 
bility of that city, for the dates general, but declined accepting it; he has defired I would 
dine with-him on Sunday, when he promifes to have Monf. Decretot, the celebrated 
manufadlurer and deputy of Louviers. At the National Affembly—-The CouWt de 
Mirabeau, fp.-aking upon the queftion of the members of ^he chamber of vacation, in 
the parliament of Rennes, was truly eloquent—-ardent, lively, energetic, and impetuous. 
At night to the affembly of the Duchefs d’Anville; the Marquis and Madame Condor- 
cet there, &c. not a word but politics. 

The loth. The chief leaders in the National Affembly, are. Target, Chapellier, Mi¬ 
rabeau, Bernavo, Volney the traveller, and, till the attack upon the property of the cler¬ 
gy, I’Abbe Syeyes; but he has been fo much difgufted by that ftep, that he is not near 
lb forward as befqre. The violent democrats, who have the reputation of being fo much 
republican in principle, that they do not admit any political neceffity for having eveh 
the name of a king, are called the enrages. They have a meeting at the Jacobins, called 
the revolution club, which affembles every night, in the very room in which the famous 
league was formed, in the reign of Henry III.; and they arc'fo numerous, that all ma¬ 
terial bufinefs is there decided, before it is difeuffed by the National Affembly. I called 
this morning on feveral perfons, all of whom are great democrats; and mentioning this 
circumftance to them, as one which favoured too much of a Paris junto governing the 
kingdom, an idea, which muff, in the long run, be unpopular and hazardous; I wasf 
anfwered, that the predominancy which Paris affumed, at prefent, was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for the fafety of the whole nation; for if nothing were done, but by procuring a 
previous common confent, all great opportunities would be loft, and the National Af¬ 
fembly left conffantly ezpofed to the danger of a counter-revolution. They, however, 
admitted, that it did create great jealoufies, and no where more than at Verfailles, where 
fome plots (they added) are, without doubt, hatching at this moment, which have the 
King’s perfon for their objeft: riots are frequent there, under pretence of the price of 
bread: and fuch movements are certainly very dangerous^ for they cannot exift fo new 
Paris, without the ariffocratical party of the old government endeavouring to take ad¬ 
vantage of them, and to turn them to a very different end, from what was, perhaps,, ori¬ 
ginally intended. I remarked, in all thefe converfations, that the belief of plots, among 
the difgufted party, for fetting the King at liberty, is general; they feem almoft per- 
fuaded, that the revolution will not he abfolutely finilhed b^ore fome fuch attempts are 
made'; and it is curious to obferve, that the general voice is, that if an attempt were to ' 
be made, in foch a manner as to have the lean appearance of fuccefs, it would undoubt- 
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that if England had really interfered, which appeared to me incrCtlible, it was b be 
prcfumcd, that it would have been either in the line of her fuppofed intereil, or in that 
of the King’s fuppofed inclination ; that thpfe happened to be exaftly the fame, and if 
money were remitted from that,kingdom, moft affuredly it would be to fupport the fall¬ 
ing interell of the crown, and by no means to detach from it any force whatever; in 
luch a cafe remittance from Eng'and might go to Metz, for keeping troops to their 
duty, but would never be fent to Brell to corrupt them, the idea of which was grofsly 
ahfurd. All leemed inclined to admit thejuftnefs of this remark, but they adhered to 
the two liuSls, in whatever manner they might, or might not, be coiincfted. At this 
dinner, according to cuftom, moft of the deputies, efpecially the yo'uhger ones, were 
drefled au poliffoiti many of them without powder in their hair, and fomc in boots; not 
above four or five were neatly dreffed. How times arc changed ! When they had no¬ 
thing better to attend to, the fafliionable Parifians were corrednefs illblf, in all that per¬ 
tained to the ioilette, and were, therefore, thought a frivolous people; but now they have 
fomething of more importance than drefs to occupy them; and the light aii7 character 
that was ufually given them, will have no foundation in truth. Every thing in this world 
depends on government. 

The 13th. A great commotion among the populace late laft night, which is faid to 
have arifen on two accounts—one to get at the Baron de Befneval, who is in prifon, in 
order to hang him ; the other to demand bread at if. the pound. They eat it at pre- 
fent at the rate of twenty-tw'o millions a-year cheaper than the reft of the kingdom, and 
yet they demand a farther redufrion. However, the current difeourfe is, that Favras, 
an adventurer alfo in'prifon, muft be hanged to fatisfy the people; for as to Befneval, 
the Swifs cantons have remonftrated fo firmly, that they will not dare to execute him. 
Early in the morning, the guards were doubled, and eight thoufand horfe and foot are 
now patrolling the (treets. The report of plots, to carry off the King, is in the mouth 
of every one; and it is faid, thefe movements of the people, as well as thofe at Ver- 
failles, are not what they appear to be, mere mobs, but inftigated by the ariftocrats; 
and if permitted to rife to fuch a height as to entan'gle the Paris militia, will prove the 
part only of a confpiracy againft the new government. That they have reafon to be 
mert is undoubted ; for though there fliould adually be no plots in exiftence, yet there 
is fo great a temptation to them, and fuch a probability of their being formed, that 
fupinenefs would probably create them. I have met with the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of horfe, who is come from his quarters, and whoafferts, that his whole regi¬ 
ment officers and men, are now at the King’s devotion, and would march wherever he 
called, and would execute whatever he ordered, not contrary to their ancient feelings; 
but that they would not have been inclined to be fo obedient before he was brought to 
Paris; and from the converfation he has bad with the officers of other regiments, he 
believes that the fame fpirit pervades their corps alfo. If any ferious plans have been 
laid for a counter-revolution, or for carrying off the King, and their execution has been, 
or (hall be prevented, poftcrity will be much more likely to have information of it than 
this age. Certainly the eyes of all the Ibvereigns, and of all the great nobility in Eu¬ 
rope, are on the French revolution; they look with amazement, and even with terror, 
upon a fituation which may poffibly be hereafter their own cafe; and they muft ex- 
peft, with anxiety, that foine attempts will be made to reverfe an example, that will 
not want copies, whenever the period is favourable to make them. Dine at the Palais 
Royal, with a fcleft party; politicians they muft be, if they are Frenchmen. The 
qu'eftlon was difeufi'erd. Are the plots and confpiracics of which we hear fo muck at 
prefent, real, or are they invented by the leaders of the revolution, to keep up the 
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fpirits of the militia, in order to enable themfelves to fecure the government on its new 
foundation irreverfibly ? 

The 14th. Plots! plots!—the Marqui*;,La Fayette, laft night, took two hundred 
prifoners in the Champs Elyjees, out of eleven hundred that were collected. They had 
powder and ball but no mufquets. Who ? and what are they ? is the queftion j but 
an anfwer is not fo eafily to be had. Brigands, according to fome accounts, that 
have colleSed in Paris-for no good purpofe; people from Verfailles by others; Ger¬ 
mans by a third: but every one would make you believe, they are an appendix to a 
plot laid for a counter-revolution. Reports are fo various and contradiftory, that no 
dependence is to be placed on them-} nor credit given to one-tenth of what is aflerted. 
It is fingular, and has been much commented on, that La Fayette would not truft his 
Handing troops, as they may be called, that is the eight thoufand regularly paid, and of 
whom the French guards form a confiderable portion, but he took, for the expedition, 
the bourgeoife only} which has elated the latter as much as it has difgulled the former. 
The moment feems big with events; there is an anxiety, an expeftalion, an uncertainty, 
and fufpence that is vifible in every eye one meets; and even the bed informed people, 
and the lead liable to be led away by popular reports, are not a little alarmed at the ap- 
prehenfion of fome unknown attempt that may be made to refeue the King, and over- 
turn the National Affembly. Many perfons are of opinion, that it would not be diffi¬ 
cult to take the King, Queen, and Dauphin away, without endangering them, for which 
attempt the Thuilleries is particularly well fituated, provided a body of troops, of fuf- 
ficient force, were in readinefs to receive them. In fuch a cafe, there would be a civil 
war, which, perhaps, would end in defpotifm, whatever party came off vi£lorious} con- 
fequently fuch an attempt, or plan, could not originate in any bofom from true patrio- 
tifm. If I have a fair opportunity to pafs much of my time in good company at Paris, 
I have alfo no fmall trouble in turning over books, MSS. and papers, which I cannot 
fee in England ; this employs many hours a day, with what I borrow from the night, 
in making notes. I have procured, alfo fome public records, the copying of which 
demands time. He who wiihes to give a good account of fuch a kingdom as France, 
muff be indefatigable in the fearch of materials; for let him collefl with ail the care 
pollible, yet when he comes to fit down coolly to the examination and arrangement, will ■ 
find, that much has been put into his hands, of no real confequence, and more, poffi* 
bly, thatisabfolutely ufelefs. 

The 15th. To the Palais Royal, to view the piftures of the Duke of Orleans, which - 
I had tried once or twice before to do in vain. The colledion is known to be very 
rich in pieces of the Dutch and Flemifh mailers; fome finilhed with all the exquifite 
attention which that fchool gave to minute exprellion. But it is a genre little interell- 
iag, when the works of the great Italian artifts are at hand: of thefe the colleflion is 
one of the firft in the world: Raphael, Hanibal Carracci, Titian, Dorainichino, Cor- 
reggio, and Paul Verouefe. The firft pitlure in the colleflion, and one of the fineft 
that ever came from the eafel, is that of the three Maries, and the dead Chrift, .by H. 
Carracci} the powers of expreffion cannot go .further. There is the St. John of Ra¬ 
phael, the fame pifture as thofe of Florence and Bologna} and an inimitable Virgin and 
Child, by. the fame great m,after. A Venus bathing, and a Magdalen, by Titian. Lu- 
cretia, by Andrea del Sarto. Lcda, by Paul Veronefe, and alfo by Tintoretto. Mars 
and Venus, and feveral others, by Paul Veronefe. The naked figure of a woman, by 
Bonieu, a French painter, now living, a pleafing piece. Somj noble piftures, by Pouf-, 
fin and Le Seur. The apartments muft difappoint every one:—I did not fee one good 
room, and all inferior to the rank and immenfe fortune of the poffeffor, certainly the 
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firft fubjeft in Europe. Dine at the Duke of Liancourt’s: among the company was 
Monf. tie Bouganville, the ceK bratcd circumnavigator, agreeable as well as fenfible; 
the Count tie Callellane, and the Count dp Monimorenci, two young legiflators, as cti' 
ragh as if their names were only Beniavc or Rabcau. In fomc alluiions to the confli- 
tuiion of England, I found they hidd it very cheap, in regard to political liberty. The 
ideas of the moment, relative to plots and confpiracies, were difeufled, but they feemed 
very generally to agree, that, htnvever the conllitutiun might, by fuch means, be de¬ 
layed, it was now abfolutely impoflible to prevent its taking place. At night to the 
national circUvS, as it is culled, at the Palais Royal, a building in the gardens, or area of 
that palace, the moft, whinifical and expenfive folly that is eafily to be imagined : it is 
a large ball room, funk half its height under ground; and, as if this circumftance wore 
not I'ufficicnily adapted to make it damp enough, a garden is planted on the roof, and 
a river is made to flow around it, which, with the addition of ibrae fpirting jets d'caa, 
have undoubtedly made it a delicious place, for a winter’s entertainment. Tlte expence 
of this gew-gaw building, the proje6l of feme of the Duke of Orleans' friends, I fup- 
pofe, and executed at his expence, would have eftablifhod an Englifli form, with all its 
principles, buildings, live flock, tools, and crops, on a fcale that would have done ho¬ 
nour to the firft fovereign of Europe; for it would have converted five thoufand arpents 
of defert into a garden. As to the rof'ult of the mode that has been purfued, of inveft- 
ing fuch a capital, I know' no epithet equal to its merits. It is meant to be a concert, 
ball, coffee, and billiard room, with fliops, &c. dcfignod to befomething in the ftyleof 
the amul'ements of our Pantheon. Tfierc* were mu fie and finging to night, but the 
room being almoft empty, it was, on the whole, equally cold and fombre. 

The 16th. The idea of plots and confpiracies has come to fuch a height as greatly to 
alarm tlie leaders of the revolution. The difguft that fpreads every day at their tranf- 
aftions, arifes more from the King’s fituation than from any other circumftance. They 
cannot, after the fcones that have paffed, venture to fet him at liberty before the confti- 
tution is finifhed: and they dread, at the fame time, a change working in his favour in 
the minds of the people: in this dilemma, a plan is laid for perfuading his Majcfty to 
go fuddenly to the National Aflerably, and, in a fpoech, to declare hiuifelf perteflly 
fatisfied with their proceedings, and to confider himfelf as at the head of the revolution, 
in terms fo couched as to take away all idea or pretence of his being in a ftate of con¬ 
finement or coercion. This is at prefent a favourite plan; the only difficulty will be, 
to perfuade the King to take a ftep that will apparently preclude him from whatever 
turn or advantage the general feeling of t!ie provinces may work in his favour; for, 
after fuch a meaiure, he will have rcafon to exped that his friends will fecond the views 
of the democratical party, from an abfolute defpair of any other principles becoming 
efficient. It is thought probable, that this fcheme will be brought about; and fliould 
it be accompliflied, it will do more to eafe their apprehenfions of any attempts than any 
other plan. I have been among the bookfellers, with a catalogue in hand to colled 
publications, which, unfortunately for my purfe, I find I muft have on various topics, 
that concern the prefent ftate of France. - Thefe are now every day fo numerous, ef- 
pccially on the fobjeds of commerce, colonies, finances, taxation, deficit^ &c. not to 
fpeak of the fuhjecl immediately of the revolution itfelf, that it demands many hours 
every d xy to leffen the number to be bought, by reading pen in hand. The colledion 
the i^uke of Liancourt has made from the very commencement of the revolution, at 
t|je firll meeting of the notables, is prodigious, and has coft many hundred louis d’or. It 
is uncommonly complete, and will hereafter be of the greateft value to confult on abun¬ 
dance of curious queftions. 


The 
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The 17th. The plan I mentioned yefterday, that was propofed to the King, was urged 
in vain; his Majefty received the propofition in fuch a manner as does not leave any 
great hope of the fcheme being executed; L-ut the Marquis la Fayette is fo ftrenuous 
for its being brought about, that it will not yet be abandoned } but propofed again at a 
more favourable moment. The royalifts, who know of this plan, (for the public have 
it not) are delighted at the chance of its failing. The refufal is attributed to the Queen, 
Another circumllance, which gives great difquiet at prefent to the^eaders of the revo¬ 
lution, is the account daily received from all parts of the kingdom, of the diitrefs, and 
even harving condition of manufaclurers, artifts, and failors, which grows more and 
more ferious, and mud make the idea of an attempt to overturn the revolution fo much 
the more alarming and dangerous. The only branch of induftry in the kingdom, that 
remains flouriihing, is the trade to the fugar-colonies; and the fcheme of emancipating 
the negroes, or at lead of putting an end to importing them, which they borrowed 
from England, has thrown Nantes, Havre, Marfeilles, Bourdeaux, and all other places 
coniu cfed fccondarily with that commerce, into the utraoft agitation. The Count de 
Mirabeau fiys jiublicly, that he is furc of carrying the vote to put an end to negro 
liavery—it is very much the converfation at prefent, and principally amongft the leaders, 
who fay, that a:, the revolution was founded on philofophy, and fupported by meta- 
phyfics, fucii a )))an cannot but be congenial. But furely trade depends on praffice 
much more liiar. t n theory; and tiie planters and merchants, who come to Paris to op- 
pofe the fcheme, are Ix'ttcr prepared to diew the importance of their commerce, than 
to reafon philofophically on the demerits of flavcry. Many publications have appeared 
on thefubjc'ft—fome deferving attention. 

The 1 f th. At the Duke of Liancourt’s dinner, to-day, meet the Mar.quis de Cafaujf, 
the author of the mcchanifm of focicties; notwithftanding all the warmth, and even fire 
of argument, and vivacity of manner and compofition for which his writings are re¬ 
markable, he is perfetfly mild and placid in converfation, with little of that effervef- 
cence one would look Jor from his books. There was a remarkable aflertion made to¬ 
day, at table, by the Count de Marguerite, before near thirty deputies j fpeaking of the 
determination on the Toulon bufmel's, he faid, it was openly fupported by deputies, 
under the avowal that more infurredions were necelTary. 1 looked round the table, 
expeding fome decifive anfwer to be given to this, and was amazed to find that no one 
replied a word. Monf. Volney, the traveller, after a paufe of foinc minutes, declared 
that he thought the people of Toulon had aded right, and were jultifiable in what they 
had done. The hiliory of this Toulon bufinefs is known to all the world. This Count 
dc Marguerite has a tete dure and a fteady condud — it may be believed that he is not 
an enrage. At dinner, M. Blin, deputy from Nantes, mentioning the condud of the 
revolution club at the Jacobins, laid, we have given you a good prcfidcnt; and then 
alkcd the count why he did not come among them ? He aiifw'ered, Je me trouve heu- 
reux cn vo ile dc n'avoir jamais etc d'ananis jlcicte politique particulkre ; je penfe que mes 
fondims font publiques, et qu'ellcs peuvent aifement fe rcmpiirfms ajfociations particuUcrcs. 
He got no reply here. At night, Monf. Decrctot, and Monf. Blin, carried me to the 
revolution club at the Jacobins; the rooni where tb.ey afiemble, is that in which the 
famous league was figned, as it has been obferved above. There were above one hun¬ 
dred deputies prefent, with a prefident in the chair; I was handed to him, and an¬ 
nounced as the author of the Aritlmetique Politique ; the prefident (landing up, repeated 

my name to the company, and demanded if there were any objedions-None j and, 

this is all the ceremony, not merely of an introdudion, but an eledion: for I was’ 
told^, that now I was empowered to be prefent when I plcafed, being a foreigner. Ten 
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or a dozen other ele£Hons were made. In this club, the bufinefs that is to be brought 
into the National AfiTembly is regularly debated; tlic motions are read, that are in¬ 
tended to be made there, and rejeded ot; correfted and approved. When' thefe have 
been fully agreed to, the whole party are engaged to fupport them. Plans of condu£t 
are there determined; proper perfons nominated for being of committees, and preli- 
dents of the Affembly named. And I may add, that fuch is the majority of number!;, 
that whatever palf(|s in this club, is almoft fure to pafs in the Affembly. In the 
evening at the Duchels d’Anville’s, in whofe houfe 1 never failed of fpending my time 
agreeably. 

One of the molt amufing circuraftances of travelling into other countries, is the op¬ 
portunity of reibarking the difference of cultoms amongll different nations in the com¬ 
mon occurrences of life. In the art of living, the French have generally been efteemed 
by the reft of Europe to have made the greateft proficiency, and their manners have 
been accordingly more imitated, and their cuftoms more adopted than thofe of any 
other nation. Of'their cookery, there is but ont* opinion; for fwery man in Europe, 
that can aftbrd a great table, either keeps a French cook, or one inftruffod in ihe fame 
manner. That it is far beyond our own, I have no doubt in afllrting. We have about 
half a dozen real Englilli diflies, that exceed any thing, in riiy opinion, to be met with 
in France; by Englilh dilltes I mean, a turbot and lobftcr fauce—ham and chicken — 
turtle—a haunch of venilbn—a turkey and oyfters—and after thefe there is an end of 
an Englilh table. It is an idle prejudice to clafs roaft beef among them; for there is 
not better beef in the world than at Paris. Large handfome pieces were alinoll con- 
ftantly on the confiderable tables 1 have dined at. The variety given by their cooks, to 
the fame thing, is aftonilhing; they drefs an hundred dilhes in an hundred different 
ways, and inoft of them excellent; and all forts of vegetables have a favourinefs and 
flavour, from rich fauces, that are abfolutely wanted to our greens boiled in water. 
This variety is not ftriking, in the comparifon of a great table in France with another 
in England ; but it is manifeft, in an inftant, between the tables of a French and Englifli 
family of fmall fortune. The Englilh dinner, of a joint of meat and a pudding, as it is 
called, or pot Itick^ with a neighbour, is bad luck in. England; the lame fijrtune in 
France, gives, by means of cookery only, at leaft four dilhes to one among us, and 
fpreads a fmall table incomparably better. A regular defert with us is expetled at a 
confiderable table only, or at a moderate one, when a formal entertainment is given ; 
in France it is as effential to the fmalleft dinner as to the largcft; if it conlill of a bunch 
of dried grapes only, or an apple, it will be as regularly lerved as the foup. I iiave 
met with perfons in England, who imagine the fobriety of a French table carried to 
fuch a length, that one or two glaffes of wine are all that a man can get at dinner; this 
is an error: your fervant mixes the wine and water in what proportion you pleafe ; 
and large bowls of clean glafl'es are fet before the maltcr of the lioufe, and I'omc iriends 
of the family, at different parts of the table, for I'erving the richer and rarer forts of 
winc.s, which are drunk in this manner freely enough. The whole nation are ferupu- 
loully neat in refufing to drink out of glaffes ufod by other people. At the houfe of a 
carpenter or blackfinith, a tumbler is fet to every cover. This refulis from tlic com¬ 
mon beverage being wine and water; but if at a large table, as in England, there were 
porter, beer, cyder, and perry, it would be impoflible for three or four tumblers or gob¬ 
lets to Hand by every plate; and equally fo for the fervants to keep fuch a number 
diflinfl:. In table-linen, they are, I think, gleaner and wifer than the Eng- 
is uncom!^*^ change may be inceffant, it is every where coarfe. The idea of dining 
dance of leems ridiculous to a Frenchman, but in England we dine at the tables 
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of people of tolerable fortune, without them. A journeyman carpenter in France has 
his napkin as regularly as his fork; and at an inn, the ji//e always lays a clean one to 
every cover that is fpread in the kitchen, for the lowelt order of pedeftrian travellers. 
The expence of linen in England is enormous, from its finenefs; furcly a great change 
of that which is coarfe, would be much more rational. Tn point of cicanlinefs, 1 think 
the merit of the two nations is divided; the French are cleaner in their perfons, and 
the Englilh in their houfes ; I fpcak of the mafs of the people, and not of individuals 
of confiderable fortune. A bidet in France is as univcrfally in every apavnient, as a ba- 
fon to wafli your hands, which is a trait of perfonal cleanlinefs 1 wifh more common in 
England ; on the other hand their nccciiary houfes are temples of abominat'on ; and 
the pra<?icc of fpitting about a room, which is amongfl: the higheft as v.\!l the lowed: 
ranks, is dcteftablo ; I have feen a gentleman fpit lb near the clothes of a duchefs, that 
I have dared at his unconcern. In every v ing that concerns the dablcs, tiic iTnglilh 
far exceed the Frcncli; horles, grooms, harnefs, and change of equipage j in the pro¬ 
vinces you fee cabrioleis of the lad century ; an Knglifnman, however finall his fortune 
may be, will not be Jein in a carriage of the fadiion of forty years pad; if he cannot 
have another, he will walk on foot. It is not true that there are no complete equipages 
at Paris, 1 have feen many; the carriage, horfes, harnefs, and attendance, without fault 
or blemifl); - but the number is certainly very much inferior to what are feen at Lon¬ 
don. Englilh horfes, grooms, and carriages, have been of late years largely imported. 
In all the articles of fitting up and fumilhing houfes, including thofe of ail ranks in the 
edimate, the Englidi have made advances far beyond their neighbours. Mahogany is 
fcarcc in France, but the ufe of it is profufe in England. Some of the hotels in Paris 
are immenfe in fize, from a circumdance which would give me a good opinion of the 
people, if nothing elfe did, which is the great mixture of families. When the elded fon 
marries, he brings his wife home to the houfe of his father, where there is an apartment 
provided for them; and if a daughter do not wed an elded fon, her hulband is alfo re¬ 
ceived into the family, in the fame way, which makes a joyous number at every table. 
This cannot altogether be attributed to oeconomical motives, though they certainly in¬ 
fluence in many cafes, becaufe it is found in families poflelllng the fird properties in the 
kingdom. It does with French ntanners and cudoms, biit in England it is fure to fail, 
and equally fo amonglt all ranks of people : may we not conjedure, with a great pro¬ 
bability of truth, that the nation in which it fucceeds is therefore better tempered ? No¬ 
thing but good humour can render fuch a jumble of families agreeable, or even lolera- 
ble. In drefs they have given the ton to all Europe for more than a century ; but this 
is not among any but the highed rank an objed of fuch expence as in England, where 
the mafs of mankind wear much better things (to ufe the language of common conver- 
fation) than in France; this druck me more amongd ladies who, on an average of all 
ranks, do not drefs at one half of the expence of Englifli women. Volatility and change- 
ablenefs are attributed to the French as national charaderidics,—but in the cafe of drefs 
with the groded exaggeration. Falhions change with ten times more rapidity in Eng¬ 
land, in form, colour, and ademblage; the viciffitudes of every part of drefs are fantadic 
with us: I fee little of this in France; and to indance the mode of drefling the gentle¬ 
men’s hair, while it has been varied five times at London, it has remained the fame at 
Paris. Nothing contributes more to make them a happy people, than the chearful pli¬ 
ancy of difpofition with which they adapt themfelves to the circumdances of life : this 
they poffefs much more than the high and volatile fpirits which have been attributed to 
them; one excellent conlequence is, a greater exemption from the extravagance of Jiy-i 
ing beyond their fortunes, than is met with in England. In the highed ranks of life, there 
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are inftance® in all couhtrics; but where one gentleman of fniall property, in the pro- 
vine* 8 of France runs out his fortune, there are ten fuch in England that do it. In 
the blended idea I had formed of the French charafler from re.iduig, I asn dilappointeJ 
a '5 to three circumftanccs, which 1 expeded to find predominant. On compari'on with 
the Englilh, I looked for great talkativenefs, volatile fpirits, and univerfal politenefs. I 
think on the contrary, that they arc not fo talkative as the Knglifli; have not equally 
good fpirits, .snd are not a jot more polite: nor do I Ip^ak of certain clafTes of ppt>ple, 
but of the general mafs. 1 think them, however, incomparably better tempered ; and 
I propofe it as a queftion, whether good ‘^emper be not nioie reafonably expeded under 
an arbitrary, than under a free government. 

The 19th. My laft day in Paris, and, therefore^ employed w ing <>' my Iricnds, 
to take leave ; amongft whom, the Duke de i ‘ .11 11» lOids fhe hril , ’ > - noble¬ 

man, to whofe uninterrupted, polite, a'd f’-ioiidly oli I o- 0 the agiv(''h>. „ li -Mpy 
hours which I hive pafled at Paris, an t who.w 1 ind 'u. mui ' fo uol 10 tail, 

as to require a pranufe, that it 1 ftiould reti. ’n to ^ rancv, I ‘ ai' ■, either in town or 
country, (hould be my home, i fli- 1 not o It obfci i h ‘ induct "» .tie revo- 
lution-has been dired and nianiy iron t'le vct beginnii g , IiJ-. rank, lainiiy, f irlune, 
and fituation at court, all nnited to make hi 1 v ne o* iiic f. .1 iu’ .. t kin^iloiu ; 
and upon public affairs being Sufficiently eml liled, to mak > aucmb.. ' of me nobihty 
neceffary, his determined refolution to render hi' '* mal*er f Jie great qui. (lions 
which were then in debate, was feconded jy ‘hat attention and application which were 
requUite in a period, when none but men or bufinefs could t.o of importance in the 
date. From the firft affembling of the States Genera' he ^ fo'’ pvI to take the party of 
freedom; and would have joined the w t at firit, if the ordei if lus conftituents had 
not prevented it; he defirrd tl ir ' 'w'cvpr, either j cor it to that ftep or to cled 
anotW reprefentative j ana, at die fame time, with equal li’^erallt’* he declared, tliat if 
ever the duty he owed his country became mcomp'’t"’>!e with 'ms office at court, he 
would reii^n it; an aft t*^ t vas ”01 o.unm .flary, b’ *• v.ou!d have been abfurJ, 
after the JC^mg himfelf had ' come a panv ,n the wolution. By fpoufing the popular 
caufe, he acted confcrn*abl> 0 the principles of all I is aneeflors, who in the civil wars 
and confufions of the pre^edin^ centuries, uniformly oppoled the arbitrary proceedings 
of the court The dec’five fteps which this nobleman took at Verfaillcs, in advifing 
the King "tc. &c. arc known to «dl the i»orld. He is, undoubted^ to be efteemed one 
of thofc who have had a principal ihare in the revolution, but he has been invariably 
guided by conftitutional motives j for it is certain, that heJbas been as much averfe from 
unneceffar^f violence and fanguinary meafures, as thofe who were the rooft attached to 
the ancieni government. With my excellent friend Lazowflei,,! fpent my laft evening; 
he endeavoured tp perfoade me to refide jpon a farm in Fmace^ and J entici.'ig him to 
quit Frewhiifeftle lor Et^Uih ti-anqyillity. 

llte % the i^ligeinfe to London, where I arrived the ayth j though in 

the ratfft jooth'^dioua fear, yet langnilhiqg for a horfe, which, after all, affords the beft 
means rif ^ i’ril company of Paris to the irabtite which one 

f(i)medihes^M^|W contraft fufBcient,-*bat the idea rettnening to Eng- 

laTid.'toyi|f tMihr and frihWi<.made aU things appear fmopth^ — aya miles. 

The ftoth. Tt» Bradfield j and here terminate, I hope, my travels. After having fur- 
veyed the agriculture and political refources of England and Ireland, to do the fame 
with France, was certainly a great objed, the imponance of which animated me to the 
attempt: and however pleafing it may be to hope for the abilitv ol giving a belter ac¬ 
count of the agriculture of France than has ever been laid before the public, yet the 
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j»roateft Hitisfaftton I foel, at prefent, is the profpcQ: of remaining, for the future, on a 
farm, in that calm and undilhirbed retirement, which is fuitabie to my fortune, and 
which, I truit, will be agreeable to my difpc'htion.——72 miles. 


PART THE SECOND. 

CnAK I.— 0 /" the Extent of France. 

niE circumflances which are mofl apt to command the attention of mankind, 
for giving importance to a country, are really valuable no farther than as they con¬ 
tribute to the eafe and profperity of the inhabitants. Thus the extent of a kingdom 
is of no other conftquence than affording nourilhment fora people too numerous to 
111' reafonably apprehcruive of foreign conqueft. When a territory is much more con- 
litrable than for this purpofe, it tends to inlpire ambitious projefts in the minds of the 
»nen that govern, which have proved, perhaps, more difafirous than the deficiency of 
{lower that endangers the national defence. France, under Lewis XIV. was a re¬ 
markable inftance of this fafk. The fituation to wliich the ambition of that prince had 
reduced her immenfe territory, was hardly preferable to that of Holland, in 1672, 
whole misfortunes, flowed from the lame origin. (.)f the two extremes, France bis 
undoubtedly more to apprehend from the ambition of her own rulers, than from that 
of any neighbour. Authorities vary confiderably in deferibing the extent of this fine 
kingdom. The Marechal de Vauban makes it 30,000 leagues, or 140,940,000 ar- 
pents ; Voltaire 130,000,000 arpents.—The accuracy of round numbers is always to be 
doubted. Templeman gives it an ex#nt of 138,837 fquare geographical miles, of fixty 
to a degree; a meafurement, which renders his tables abfolutely ufelefs for any pur¬ 
pofe, but that of comparing one country with another, a degree being fixty-nine miles 
and a half, which makes it 159,220,8741“^ acres.—Paufton reduces his meafure to 
French arpents, and makes the number 107,*: 90,000. The Encyclopasdia, article France^ 
afligns 100,000,000 of arpents as the contents; and obferves, that, by Caffini’s maps, 
the amount is 125,000,000. A late author • calculates it at 105,000,000 : and ano¬ 
ther t at 135,600,000. None of thefe accounts feem fufficiently accurate for the puis, 
pofe of giving a correft idea. The authority on which I am inclined mofl: to rely is 
that of M. NeckerJ, who calculates it (without Corfica) at 26,9^1 leagues fquare, of 
2282^ toifes; this, I find, amounts to 156,024,213 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295; 
Englilh acres. PauSon, by covering his map with Ihot to every indenture of outline, 
with the greateft care, found the kingdom to contain 103,021,840 arpents, each of 
loo perch, at 22 feet the perch, or 1344^ toifes fquare to thearpent^ infteadof which 
the arpent of Paris contains but qco toifesthis meafurement makes 81,687,016 
Englilh acres§.—Noiwithftanding tlie credit ufually given to this writer for his accuracy, 

I mull here reje£l: his authority in favour of that of M. Necker. Paudon’s calculation, 
which gives 81,687,016 Eoglifli acres to France, afligns by the fame rule to England 
24*476,31511; yet Templeman’s furvey, at 60 miles to a degree, and therefore 
confeffedly below the truth,, makes it 31,648,000, which, at 69^ to a degree, are 

• LUmp6t Abonne, 410 I'Sg. t Apologte fur I’Edift de Nantet. J Ocuvret, 410.ai^.' 

I I have made thfs redudion, by valuing, with Fandon. (he French arpent «t l.oooQ,.aod the Engiifi 
o.; 1,29. H That ii 30,H<)9.36o arpenta royalc, of aa feet to the perch'. , ‘ 


425463*264vt 
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42,463,264^ J j a greater difference than is found between them in eflimating the fur- 
face or France, which, by Paudon, is made 81,587,016 Englifh acres, with a general 
admiffion of about a million more; and by Templeman, 88,855,680; or at 69J, is 
II9,22o,874i■^^ 

It is vain to attempt reconciling thefe contrary accounts. I fhall therefore adopt, 
with the author of the Credit Nationale *, the eflimation of M. Neckcr, which fuppofcs 
156,024,113 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 Englifh acros- 
For a coniparifon of the French and Englifti dominions, I muft for the latter adopt 
Templcman’s meafurement, who gives to 

England, . 49,450 fquare miles. | France, 138,^37 fquarc miles, 

Scotlahd, 27,794 I 

Ireland, 27,457 ' 


104,701 

Calculated at 60 to a degree; but at tliefe mimhens become, 


England, 

Sq. miles. 

66,348 

- --'-—O ' — - - 

Acres. niiks- At 

42,463,264’ France, 186,282 - 119,220,874, 

Scotland, 

37.292 

- 23,867,016 

Ireland, 

36,840 

- 23.577.630 


140,480 

89.907.9*0 . 


Hence it appears, that France, according to thefe proportions, contains 29,312,964 
acres more than the three Britifh kingdoms ; and it is to be noted, that as the exteiit 
ofFrance is taken from the more modem and corred authorities, whence M. Nccker 
deduced his meafurement at 131,722,295 Englifh acres, which is confcquently much 
more exadt than that of Templeman ; fo it is equally fair to fuppofe, that the latter is 
as much below the fad in the contents of our iflands, as he was in thofe of France. 
Correded by this rule, the areas will be 

England!, 46,915,933 1 acres. France, 131,722,295 acres. 

Scotland, 26,369,695 

Ireland, 26,049,961 

99.335.589 . . 

Thefe numbers, I am upon the whole inclined to believe, are as near to the truth as 
may reafonabiy be expeded from calculations, when the data are not abfolutely cor- 
red. 


Chap. II,— Of the Soilf and Face of the Country. 

THE modem French geographers, in a branch of that fcience, to which they have 
properly given the epithet phyfical^ have divided the kingdom into what they call bajftns\ 
that is to fay, into feveral great plains, through which flow the principal rivers, and 
which are formed of feveral ridges of mountains, either original, or as they term it, of 
granite, or fecondary of calcareous and other materials. Of thefe bciffins the chief 

* Monf. Jorr6, 8vo. 1789. He calculates on 27,000 leagues, at 2282 toites, 5786 arpents of Parts 
in a league; or in France 156,22;,720 arpents., P. qj. 

4 * It may be remarked, that Dr. Grew calculated the real contents of England and Wales at 46,080,000 
%drcs. Phihfiplncal TranjaBioni, No 330, p. 266. Which feems a confirmation that we arc not far from the 
troth. f Equal to 73,306 fquare miles. 
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are, i. Of the Loire and all the rivers that fall into it. a. Of the Seine and its branches. 
3. Of the Garonne. 4. Of the Rhone and Soane. There are Hkewife fome fmaller 
ones, but of much lefs account. The reader who wifhes to confult the detail of thefe, 
may turn to the Journal Ph^tque., tom. 30. for a memoir by M. la Methcrie. 

In refpcft to the geoponic divifion of the foils of the kingdom, the rich calcareous 
plain of the north-eaftcrn quarter firft calls for our attention. I eroded this in feveral 
direftions, and from the obl'ervations 1 made, the following are the limits 1 would affign 
to it. On the coall it may be faid to extend from Dunkirk to Carentan in Normandy, 
for the northern promontory of that province, which projefts into the fea at Cherbourg, 
&c. is of a dilTerent i'oil. In la Metherie’s map is marked a ridge of granite moun¬ 
tains in this promontory; I fhould remark, that I faw nothing in that country which de- 
Ici ves the name of a mountain, any more than at Abngon; merely hills, and thofe not 
confiderable ont s. 1 may terminate the; rich track at Carentan, as thence to Coutances 
the land is chiefly poor and ftony, and holds, with many variations, quite to Brclt. In 
the line a little to the S. of the coaft, before Caen, is feen the firft confiderable change 
of foil from Calais j it there becomes a red Itone brafh j this rich tradt is here, there¬ 
fore, narrow. On re-entering Normandy on the fide of Alen^on, from Anjou and 
Maine, 1 firfl mtt with the rich loams on a calcareous bottom at Beaumont; at Alcn^ott 
there is a noble foil, which I then loft no more in advancing northwards. In another 
line 1 entered this rich dillridl about ten miles to the fouth of Tours. The hills on the 
Loire, though all calcareous that 1 noticed, are not all rich, though on fome the foil is 
deep and good. Diredtly to the fouth of Orleans begins the miferable Sologne, which, 
though on a calcareous bottom of marl, is too po .r to be included in the prefent diftridt. 
From Orleans to Paris, and alfo Fontainbleau, no exceptions are to be made, but in 
the fmall fpace of poor fand ftone in the royal foreft of the latter town. In a fourth 
diredlion this diftrid is entered, but nor fo decifively as in the preceding cafes, a few 
miles to the fouth of Nemours, /vt Croifiere the firft chalk is vifiblc to the traveller. 
Advancing to the N. K. very good land is found near Nangis, and then bearing N. I en¬ 
tered the ftrtile plain of Brie. Some of the vales through which the Marne flows are 
rich and what 1 faw calcareous ; but the hills are poor. The plain of Rheims may be 
( lalfed in the prefent diftricl, bi'.t at Soiffons and thence dueN. ail is excellent. Thefe 
limits inclol'c one of the fineft territories that I fuppofeis to be found in Europe. From 
Dunkirk to Nemours is not lei's than on ‘ hundred and eighty miles in a right line. 
From SoifTons to Carentan is another right line of about two hundred miles. From Eu, 
on the Norman coaft, to Chartres is one hundred miles; and though the breadth of this 
rich diftriil at Caen, Bayeux, &c. is not confiderable, yet the whole will be found to 
contain not a trifling proportion of the whole kingdom. This noble territory includes 
the dew''p, level, and fertile plain of Flanders, and part of Artois, than which a richer foil 
can hardly be deftred to repay the induftry of mankind; two, three, and even four feet 
deep of moilt and putrid, but friable and mellow loam, more inclining to clay than fand, 
on a calcare’ous bottom, and from its marine origin ffor there can be little doubt but 
that the whole plain of Flanders and Holland has been covered by the fea, long fince 
our globe has taken its prefent appearance) abounding with particles that add to the 
common iertility, refultiug from fuch compounds found in other fituations. The putri¬ 
dity ol the /junius in Flanders and its pofition, being a dead level, are the principal cir- 
cumftanccs that diftinguifh it from the better foils of the reft of this fertile part of Eu- 
rope. Every ftep of the way from the very gate of Paris to near Soiffons, and thence 
to Caiubray, with but little variation of fome inferior hills of fmall extent, is a fandy 
lo.nn of ail admirable texture, and commonly of confiderable depth. About Mcaux it 
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is to be ranked among the fincft in the world ; they call it bkaunemeaii —it tends much 
towards an impalpable powder, which betrays few figns of fand, even when, to the eye, 
it has the appearance of a fmdy loam. , It is of an adnnrable texture and friability. 
Monf. Gibcrt informed me, that it is of the depth of eighteen feet where his well is 
digged, and under it a llratum of white marl, found under the whole country, at differ¬ 
ent depths. This marl has the appearance of a ronfolidated palle. The line through 
Picardy is inferior, yet, for the molt part, excellent. But all the arable part of Norman¬ 
dy, which is w'ithin thefc limits, is of the fame rich friable fandy loam, to a great depth ; 
that from Bernay to Klboeuf can fcarcely be exceeded; four to five feet deep of a reddifh 
brown loam on,a chalk bottom, and without a Ibme. As to the pailures of the fame 
province, we have, I believe, nothing either in England or Ireland equal to them ; I hold 
the vale of Limerick to be inferior. The famous Pays de Beauce, which I croffed be¬ 
tween Arpajon and Orleans, rcfembles the vales of Meaux and Scnlis; it is not, how. 
ever, in geru'ral, Iq deep as the former. The limits I have traced are thofe of great fer¬ 
tility ; but the calcareous diftricl, and even of chalk, is much more extonfive. To the 
E. it reaches acrofs Champagne; a ftroiig change, not having occurred to me till about 
St. Mcnehould. From Metz to Nancy all is calcareous, Imt not chalk. Lime-flone 
land 1 found plentifully in the fouthern parts of Aliace; and from Befort acrofs Fi'anche 
Compie to Dole, all thelfoiies I tried, and many from quarries were calcareous. Ini- 
inenfedillrictsin Dauphiue and Provence, See. &c. are the fame; I fhall therefore only 
obferve, that I remarked the chalk country to extend E.. to about St. Meiu hciuld, and 
S. to Nemours and Montargis * in one line. In another, that all of tlie Angouinois 
which 1 faw is the fame; niucli in Poitou, and through 'Tourain to the Loire. Had I 
penetrated more to the W. 1 fliould probably have found the chalk of Angouinois, and 
that of the Loire to be connected uninterruptedly. Moft of the courfe of the Loire is, 
I believe, chalk, and the whole of it calcareous. Hence it ap])ears, that the chalk coun¬ 
try of Eranceis of very confidc^rable extent; not li fsthan two hundred miles E. andW. 
and about as much, but more irregularly, N. and S. and cuiuprifes, by far, the richefl 
and moll fertile provinc(?s of the kingdom. 

The next confiderable dillricf, ior fertility, is that which 1 may call, without im])ropri- 
tty, the plain of the Garonne. Pafling to theS. from Liniofm, it is eiuered about Creif- 
fenl’ac, with the province of Quercy, and improves all the way to iv'oniaubau and Tou- 
kmfe, where it ic one of the fined levels of fertile fctil that can any where be feen. It 
continues, but not equally fruitful, to the fcjot of the Pyrenees, by St. Gaudeiits, &c. 
very even to the eye, when viewed from the promenade at Moiuauba:), which commands 
one of the richclt, as w^ell as magnificent profpedts, to be met with in France. Tl.is 
plain I found, however, to be much indented and irregular; lor to the W. of’ Auch, and 
all beyond it to Bayonne, is too inferior to be admitted ; and to theE. Mirepoix, Pa- 
iniers, and Carcaffonne are among the hills, and all the way from A gen to BourJeaux, 
though the river flows through one of the richi.H vallies that is to be feen in the world, 
yet the breadth appeared to be every where inconfiderable. d hroiigh all this plain, 
wherever the foil is found exccllei t, it confifts ufually of a deep mellow friable fandy 
loam, with moiflure fufiicient for the produdion of any thing ; much of it is calcareous. 
White lime-flone and white chalky loams are found about Cahors, &c. and white loams 
more tenacious n< ar Monlauban. At Toniiance, on the Garonne, they are red, and 
apparently as good at ten feet deep as on the lurlace. 

, F I ticlicve n;i!<b furtlitr : and ihtre is the more reafon to think fo. becaufe Mr. Town/hend found tl.at 
an another road it icached to Auxere, white he loti it. Journey through Sfatn, vol. i. p. 46. 

• in 
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In travelling from Narbonne to Beziers, Pezenas, Montpellier, and Nifmes, every one 
I converfed with reprefented that vale as the mod fruitful in France. Olives and mul¬ 
berries, as well as vines, render it very prodeflivc; but in point of foil (the only cir- 
cuinftance 1 coniicler at prefent,) much the greater part of it is inferior to all I have 
named. 'I’he Bas Poitou, as I was hiformed by a perfon who refidcs in it, is of a fer¬ 
tility that deferves to be clalfed with the richcll foils of France, extending eighteen 
leagues bv 12, or 216 fquarc leagues, which, at 5,786 arpents per league, are 249,776 
arpents. <00,000 arpents of rich marfites have been drained there*. Being alfoin¬ 
formed at Nantes, that there wa.> a very rich track to the S. of the Loire, in the quarter 
of Bourgneuf and Macheoul, I have extended the region of good land to that river, as 
feen in the annexed map. 

'I’hc narrow plain of Alface, the whole fertile part of which hardly exceeds the furface 
of one thoufand fquare miles, mull be clalfed among the richeft foils of France. It re- 
fenibles Fianders a good deal, th nigh inferior to that province. It confills of a deep 
rich landy loam, both moil! and friable, equal to the large prodiiflion of all forts of 
crops. A more celebrated dl'lncdistheLimagne of .\uvergne, aflat and chiefly a calca¬ 
reous vale, furrounded by great ranges of volcanic mountains. It is certainly one of the 
liiieil foils in the world. It commences at Rioin ; the plain there is of a beautiful dead 
level of white calcareous loam, the whole furface of which is a real marl, but fo mixed 
with humus as to be of prime fertility. The French naturalifts, that have examined it, 
aflert the depth to be twi. nty feet of beds of earth, formed of the ruins of what they ftyle 
the primitive granite) a d vulcanized nn untains. At Ifloire, Dr. Bros flicwing me 
Ills farm, in an inferior part of the Limagnc (lor the befl of it reaches no farther than 
from Riom to Vaires, which is fcarcely more than twenty miles), made me obferve, 
that the river had, in all probability, formed tlie whole plain, as it was adding rapidly to 
bis land, anil had given him a d pth very perceptible in a few years, having buried the 
gravelly fliingle of its bed, by dopofiting a rich furlace of fandy mud. The vale here, 
on the banks, is feven or eight feet deep of rich brown fandy loam. On the contrary, 
there are pliilofophers who contend for the whole having been a lake. The mountains 
that furround this vale are various. The white argillaceous ftone, in the hills between 
Riom and (.'.lermont, is calcareous. 'I'he volcanic mountains are found to be better 
than the others, except in the cafe of tufa or citiders, which are fo burnt as to be good 
for nothing, 'lie calcareous and clayey ones good, and the bafaltes decompofed and 
become clay excellent. Their bafe is commonly granite. The calcareous fandy flones, 
and the argillaceous calcareous earths arc heaped on them by the aftion of volcanoes, ac¬ 
cording to the theory of the French philofophers. The fertility that refults from the 
volcanic origin of mountains, has been often remarked, and efpecially in the cafe of 
j 3 itna; the fame faft appeared in many trails of country as I pafled from Le Puy to 
Montelimart, where many conlidcrable mountains arc covered with beautiful chefnuts, 
and various articles of cultivation, which in dillrids not volcanic are wafle, or in a great 
mcafure ufelcfs. 

I have now noticed all the diftrids of France, which, to my knowledge, are of any 
remarkable fertility: they amoun% as it will be fltown more particularly in another 
place, to above twenty eight millions of Englifli acres. 

I f the other provinces, Bretagne is generally gravel, or gravelly fand, commonly 
deep, and on a gravelly bottom, of an inferior and barren nature, but in many places 
on land Hone rock. 1 tried various fpecimens, but found none calcareous j and having 

• Dcj Canaux de Navlg par M. de la Lande, p. 391. 
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feen a fliip at Morlalx unloading lime-done from Normandy, I may conclude, that the 
fad does not contradict the conclufion which I drew from the eye. All that I faw in 
the two provinces of Anjou and Maine are gravel, fand, or Hone—generally a loamy 
fand or gravel j fome imperfeft fchidus on' a bottom of rock ; and much tiiat would in 
the wed of England be called a done bradi, and that would do excellently well for tur¬ 
nips: they have the friability, but want the putrid moiilure and fertile particles of the 
better loams. Immcnfe tracks, in both thefe provinces, are walle, under ling, fern, 
furz-', kc. hut the foil of thefe does not vary from the cultivated pans, and, with culti¬ 
vation, would be equally good, 'fourainc is better ; it contains fome conftderablc dii^ 
tricls, efpecially to the fouth of the Loire, where you find good mixed fandy and gra¬ 
velly loams on a' calcareous bottom ; confiderable tracks in the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince are no better than Anjou and Maine; and, like them, it is not without its heaths 
arul wades. Sologncis one of the poored and moll unimproved provinces of the king¬ 
dom, and one of the moll fmgiilar countries I have feen. It is Hat, couliiting of a poor 
fand or gravel, every where on a clay or marl bottom, l etcntive of water to Inch a de¬ 
gree, that every ditch and hohl was fuil of it: the improvement oi fuch a country is fo 
obviouflv tdVacd on the called priitciples, that it is a fariie on the Ererch government, 
and on the individuals who are owners or occupiers of ellates in this province, to fee it 
remain in fuch a miferablc condition. Berry is much better, though both landy and 
gravelh ; but good loam.s and fume deep, are nor wanted in fome dillrias, as that of 
Cliateaureiix. on quarries, and near Vatan on calcareous ones. La Marche audLimofm 
confid of friable fandy loams; fome on granite, and others on a calcareous bottom. There 
are tracts in thefe provinces thai are very fer ile; and I faw none that diould be ef- 
teeincd dcril. Of the granite they diliinguifli ivvo forts; one liard, and full of mica¬ 
ceous particles ; the grain rather coarfe, with but little quartz, hardening in the air in 
inaffes, but becoming a powder when reduced to I'mall pieces ;—this is ufed for building. 
The other fort is in horizontal drata, mixed with great quantities of fpar, ufed chiefly 
for mending roads, which it does in the mod incomparable manner. I was adureJ at 
Limoges, that, on the hard granite, there grow neither wheat, vines, nor chefuuts; but 
upon the other kind, thofe plants thrive well; I remarked, that this granite and chel- 
nuts appeared together on entering Limofin ; and that, in the road to Touloufe, there 
is about a league' of hard granite without that tree. The rule, however, is not general; 
for fo near as to the S. of Souilac, chcfnuis arc on a calcareous foil. Poitou condlls of 
two divifions. the upper and ihe luw'er ; tlie lad of which has the reputation of being a 
much richer country, efpecially the grafs lands on the coad. 'I'hc foil of the upper di- 
vifionis generally a thin loam, on an impcrdcl quarry bottom - a fort of donc-bradi; 
in fome trails calcareous: it mud be edceined a poor foil, though admirably adapted to 
various articles of cultivation. 1 have already obfervtd, that all I faw of Angoumois is 
chalk, and much of it thin and poor. 'I’hofe parts of Guienne and G.d'coign, not in¬ 
cluded in the rich vale of the Garonne, of which I have already fpoken, mult be confi- 
deredin refpecl of foil as poor. The landes (heaths of Bourdeaux,) though neither un- 
produftive, nor unimproveaMe, are in their prefent date to be claded amongd the word 
foils of f iance. I have been affured, that they contain two hundred leagues fquare; 
and the roots of the Pyrenees are covered with immenfe wades, which demand much 
indudry to render profitable. Roudillon is in general calcareous; much of it flat and 
very doney, a.s well as dry and barren : but the irrigated vales are of a mod exuberant 
fertility. 'I hc vad province of Languedoc, in produdions one of the riched of the king¬ 
dom, does nut rank high in the fcale of foil: it is by far too doney :—I take feven- 
cighths of it to be mountainous. I travelled near four hundred mifes in it, without fee. 
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ill" any thing that deferved the name of an extenfive plain, tliat of the Garonn?, already 
mentioned (part of which extends within the limits of Languedoc), alone excepted. 
'J'he produaive vale, from Narbonne to Nifmcc, is generally-but a few miles in breadth • 
and confiderable wafles are feen in molt parts’of it. Many of tlie mountains are pro¬ 
duaive, from irrigation, as I have obferved too in the volcanic territory of the Vivarais. 
Some parts of the vale are however very rich ; and indeed there are few finer foils in 
France than what 1 faw near the canal, in going from Beziers to Carcaflbnnc. A rich 
mellow loam, tenacious, and yet friable ; in fome Rates the particles adhere into clods; 
in others they recode and melt with frialjility. Provence and Dauphine are mountain’ 
ous countries, with the variation of fome lovely plains and vallies, which bear a very 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole. Of tliefe two provinces, the former is certainly 
the driefl, in point ol foil, in the kingdom. Rock and quarry-land, witli fandy gravels, 
abound there; and the courfe of the Durance, which in fome countries would be a 
fine vale, is fo ruined by fand and fliingle, that, in a moderate calculation, above 
130,000 acres have been deflroycd, wdiich would Tiave been the fineft foil in the coun¬ 
try, if it had not been for that river. All I faw in both the provinces is calcareous* 
and I was informed, that the greater part of the mountains of Provence are fo. Thefc’ 
towards Barceloncttc, and in all the higher parts of the province, arc covered with good 
grafs, that feeds a million of emigrating flieep, befides vaft herds of cattle. With fuch 
a Ibil, and in fuch a climate, a country mull; not be thought unproduftive becaufe 
mountainous. The vales which I faw are in general fine : that of the Rhone at Lo- 
riol, in Dauphine, is rich,—an admirable landy clay, five or fix feet deep, on a bed of 
blue marl with many Hones in it. But more to the S. I'rom Montelimart to Oran-re, this 
great river pafles through foils much inferior. The north plain of this province^ as we 
go from Savoy to Lyons, confifts much of a good deep red loam, on a gravel bottom. 
The county of Venaifin, or diftrift of Avignon, is one of the richtft in the kingdom*. 
Its admirable irrigation, is, of itfelf, fufllcient to make it appear fo ; but 1 found the foil 
to confift of rich deep loam, with white and calcareous clays. The whole coall of Pro¬ 
vence is a poor llony foil, with exceptions of very fmall fpaces under happier circum- 
flances. About Aix, the land is all calcareous, even the clays that arc red and ferru¬ 
ginous. This province, however, contains one of the moll fingular dillrias in the king¬ 
dom, namely, that of the Crau, which is a llony plain to the S. F. of Arles, not con¬ 
taining lefs than 350 fquare miles, or 224,000 acres. It is abfolutely covered with 
round Hones of all fizes, fome of which arc as large as a man’s head. 'I’he foil imdor 
them is not a fand, but appears to be a kind of cemented rubble of fragments ol done 
with a fmall mixture of loam. The naturaliH who has deferibed this province, fays* 
they are of a calcareous nature, with neither the grain nor texture of flint; in fome 
quartzofe molecules predominate—and others are metallic *. Vegetation is extremely 
thin, as I Hull mention more particulaily when I treat of the pallurage of Hieep in 
France. 

’I'hc Lyonois is mountainous, and what I faw of it is poor, Hony, and rough, with 
much waHe land. In pafling from J.yons to Moulins, it is, near Roanne, on the Hmits 
of the province, before the gravelly plain of the Loire commences, the fame which M. 
La Methcrie calls the calcareous plain of MontbrilTon. 

Auvergne, though chiefly mountainous, is not a poor province; the foil, for a hilly 
country, is in general above mediocrity, and the higheH mountains feed \ 4 h herds of 
cattle, which are exported to a confiderable amount. Befule a variety of volcanic foils 
Auvergne is covered with granite and gravelly and landy loams. * 

• I-Iift. Nat. (k la PovcDce, 8vo. 3 tom. I'jHz. tom. i. p. 290. 
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The Bouibonno’s and Nivemois, form one vaft plain, through which the Loire and 
Allier pafs j the predominant foil, in much the greater parr, is gravel; I believe com¬ 
monly on a calcareous bottom, but at confidcrable depths. Some tracks are fandy, 
which are better than the gravels; and others are very good friable fandy loams. The 
whole, in its prefent cultivation, mull be reckoned amongft the mofl unproduftive pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom, but capable of as great improvement, by a different management 
as any diftrift in France. 

Burgundy is exceedingly diverfified, as I found in croffing it from Tranche Compte 
to the Bourbonnois by Dijon, I faw the bell of it; that line is through fandy and gra¬ 
velly loams j fome good vales, fome mountains, and fome poor granite foils. The fub- 
divifion of the province called Breffe, is a mifcrable country, nhcre the ponds alone, 
moftly on a white clay or a marl, amount, as it is afierted by an inhabitant *, to fixty-fix 
fquare leagues of two thoufand toifes, not much lefs than two hundred and fifty thoufand 
acres. This is credible from the appearance of them in the map of Caflini. 

Tranche Compte abounds with red ferruginous loams, fchiflus, gravel, with lime- 
fionc in the mountains very common ; and 1 fliould remark, that all the ftones I tried, 
fome of which were from quarries between Befort to Dole, rflervefccd with acids. 
From Befan^on to Orcchamps the country is rocky, quite to the furface much lime- 
ftone; a reddifh brown loam on rock; with iron forges all over the counU'y. The 
whole province is very improveable. 

Loraine is poor in foil; from St. Mcnehould to the borders of Alface I faw fcarcely 
any other than ftony foils, of various denominations; moll of them would in England 
be called ftone-bralh, or the broken and triturated furface of imperfect quarries, mixed 
by time, foTeft, and cultivation, with fome loam and vegetable mould—much is calcare¬ 
ous. 'There are indeed diftriefs of rich, and even deep friable fandy loams; but the 
quantity is not confidcrable enough to deferve attention in a gener.d view. 1 have al¬ 
ready remarked, that the predominant feature of Champagne is chalk ; in great tracks 
it is thin and poor; the fouthern part, as from Chalons to 'Troyes, &c. h;ts front its po¬ 
verty, acquired the name o{pouillcux, or loufy. 'The appropriating of fuch land to faia- 
foin is little known there. 

I have now made the tour of all the Trench provinces, and fhall in general obfervo, 
that I think the kingdom is fuperior to England in the circumflancc of foil. 'I'he pro¬ 
portion of poor lami in England, to the total of the kingdom, is greater than the fiml- 
lar proportion in Trance; nor have they any where fuch tracts of wretched blowing 
fand, as are to be met w'ith in Norfolk and Suftblk. 'Their heaths, moors, and walles, 
not mountainous; what they term Inrule^ and w'hich are fo frequent in Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Guienne, are infinitely better than our northern moors; and the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales cannot be compared, in point of foil, with thofe of the Pyre- 
necs, Auvergne, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc. Another advantage ahnoft 
ineftimable is, that their tenacious loams do not take the charafter of clays, which in 
fome parts of England are fo ftubborn and harfh, that the expence of culture is almoft 
equal to a moderate produce. Such clays as I have feen in SulTcx, 1 never met with 
in France. 'The fmallnefs of the quantity of rank clay in that kingdom, is indeed 
furprifing. 

* Obfervations, Experiences, & Memuires fur L’Agriculture; par M. Varenne dc Eeoille, 8ro« >789. 
p. 270. 
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The chief cliftinftion that marks the faces of different countries, is that of being 
mountainous or level. In the language, as well as the ideas common in France, moun¬ 
tains are fpoken of, to which we Ihould give no other appellation than that of hills: 
the tracks really mountainous in that kingdom are to be foi nd in the S. only. It is 
four hundred miles S. of Calais before you meet with the mountains of Auvergne, 
which are united with thofe of Languedoc, Dauphinec, and Provence, but not with 
the Pyrenees, for I crofled the whole S. of France, from the Rhone to the ocean, either 
by plains-or ranges of inconhderable hills. The mountains of Voge, in Loraine, de- 
ferve, perhaps, that name, but yet are not to be ranked with the fuperior elevations I have 
noticed. The inequalities of all the reft of the kingdom arc fufficient to render the 
profpefts interefting, and to give variety to the face of the country, but they deferve 
not to be called mountains. Some of the hilly and mountainous tracks of France re¬ 
ceive a very confiderable beauty from the rich and luxuriant verdure of chefauts. To 
thofe who have not viewed them, it is not eafy to believe how much they add to the 
beauty of the Liinofin, the Vivarais, Auvergne, and other diftrifts where they are 
common. 

There is no doubt that the Pyrenees are more ftriking than all the other mountains 
of France ; I have deferibed them fo particularly in the Journal, tliat I would only ob- 
ferve in general here, that their verdure, their woods, their rocks, and their torrents 
have all the charadfers of the fublime and beautiful. I faw nothing among the Alps that 
offered fuch pleafing feenes as thofe of the northern parts of Dauphine; winch, how¬ 
ever, are Icfs varied than thofe in the neighbourhood of Chambery fo abounding in 
landfcapes. According to every account, the cotirfe of the Ifer is a feene of perpetual 
beauty. The Vivarais, and part of Velay, are inoft romantic. 

Of the great rivers of France I prefer the Seine, which is every w'here an agreeable 
ohjed. I fhould fuppufe the reputation of the Loire muft have originated from per- 
luns who either had never feen it at all, or only below Angers, where in truth it merits 
every iloge. From that city to Nantes it is', probably, one of the fineft rivers in the 
world, the breadth of the ftream, the iflands of woods, the bolduefs, culture, and rich- 
nefs of the coaft, all confpire, with the animation derived from the fweliing canvafs of 
adive commerce, to render that line eminently beautiful; but for the reft of its iin- 
incnfe courfe, it exhibits a ftream of fand ; it rolls Ihingle through vales inftead of wa¬ 
ter, and is an uglier objed than I could poffibly have conceived, unlefs I had adually 
feen it. The Garonne receives more beauty from the country through which it flows 
than it confers upon it; the flat banks, fringed with willows, are deftrudive of beauty. 
1 am not equally acquainted with the Rhone; where I faw it, from Monteliinart to 
Avignon, and again at Lyons, it does not intereft me like the Seine. The courfe of the 
Soane is marked by a noble track of meadows. 

In regard to the general beauty of a country, I prefer Limofm to every other pro¬ 
vince in France. The banks of the Loire below Angers, and thofe of the Seine, for 
two hundred miles from its mouth, fuperior, undoubtedly, in point of rivers, the capital 
feature of the country j but the beauty of the Limofm does not depend on any par¬ 
ticular feature, but the refult of many. Hill, dale, w'ood, inclofures, ftreams, lake.s. 
and fcattered farms, are mingled into a thoufand delicious landfcapes, which fet oft' 
every where this province. Inclofures, which add fo much ornament to the faccof a 
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country, would furnifli obfervations, but I mufl treat of them exprefsly in a more im¬ 
portant view. 

Of the provinces of the kingdom, not already named, none are of fuch fingular fea¬ 
tures as to demand particular attention. The beauties of Normandy are to be found 
on the Seine, and thofe of Guienne on the Garonne. Bretagne, Maine, and Anjou 
have the appearance of deferts ; and though fonte parts of Touraine are rich and plcaf- 
ing, yet inoft of the province is deficient in beauty The fertile territories of Flanders, 
Artois, and Alface are diftinguifhed by their utility. Picardy is uninterefting. Cham¬ 
pagne in general, W'he e I faw it, ugly, ahnoft as much fo as Poitou. Loraine, and 
Franche Compte, and Bourgogne vlXq f/mbre in the wooded diftricts, and want chear- 
fulnefs in the open ones. Berry and La Marche may be ranked in the fame clafs, 
Sologne merits its epithet, irijle. There are parts of the Angoumois that are gay, and 
confdquently pleafing. 

It may be ufeful to thofe who fee no more of France than by once paffing to Italy, 
to remark, that if they would view the finch parts of the kingdom, they fliould land at 
Dieppe and follow the Seine to Paris, then take the great road to Moulins, and thence 
quit it for Auvergne, and pafs to Viviers, on the Rhone, and fo by Aix to Italy. By 
fuch a variation from the frequented road, the traveller might fuffer for want of good 
inns, but would be repaid by the fight of a much finer and more fingular country than 
the common road by Dijon offers, which paffes, in a great meafure, through the w'orft 
part of France. 


Chap. III.— Cy the Climate of France. 

OF all the countries of Europe there is not, perhaps one that proves the importance 
of climate, fo much as France. In the natural advantages of countries, it is as effential 
as foil itfelf; and we can never attain to an idea tolerably correct, of the profperity and 
refources of a country, if we do not know how clearly to afeertain the natural advan¬ 
tages or difadvantages of different territories, and to diferiminate them from the adven¬ 
titious effefts of induftry and wealth. It fiiould be a principal objeft with thofe who 
travel for the acquifition of knowdedge, to remove the vulgar prejudices which are found 
in all countries among thofe who, not having travelled themfelves, have built their in¬ 
formation on infufficient authorities. 

France admits a divifion into three capital parts; i, of vines; 2, of maize; 3, of 
olives—which plants will give the three diftridfs of, 1. the northern, where vines are 
not planted ; a, the central, in which maize is not planted ; 3, the fouth, in which 
olivevS, mulberries, vines, and maize arc all found. The line of feparation between vines 
and no vines, as I obferved myfelf, is at Coucy, ten miles to the N. of Soiffons; at 
Clermont, in theBeauvoifois; at Beaumont, in Maine; and Herbignac, near Gueran* 
de, in Bretagne. Now there is fomething very remarkable in this, that if you draw a 
llrait line on the map from Gueraiide to Coucy, it paffes very near both Clermont and 
Beaumont; the former of w'hich is a little to the north of it, and the latter, a little to 
the fouth. There are vines at Gaillon and La Roche Guyon, which is a little to the 
N. of this line; there are alfo fome near Beauvais, the moft remote from it which I 
have feen; but even this diflance is inconfiderable; and the melancholy fpedlacle of 
the vintage of 1787, which 1 faw there in the midft of inceffant rains, is a proof that 
they ought to have nothing to do with this branch of culture: and at Angers I w-as in- 
formed, that there arc no vines, or next to none, between that place and Laval and 
Mnyenne. Having made this remark on the vine climate of France, I wilhed to know 
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how far the fa£l held true in Germany ; becaufe if the circumftance arofe from a dif¬ 
ference of climate, it ought, by paiity of reafon, to be cc.nfirined by vines in that coun¬ 
try being found much farther north than in France. This happens precifely to be the 
cafe; for I find, by a late author, that vine§ in Germany are found no farther north 
than lat. 52 *. The meeting with thefe in that latitude is a fufficient proof of the fact 
in queflion, fince in France their limit is at 49'. The line, therefore, which I have 
drawii as the boundary of vines ii» France, may be continued into Germany, and will 
prob.'.bly be found to afeertain the vine climate in that couii'ry, as well as in France. 
The line of feparation between maize and no maize is not lefs fingular; it is fii ft feen on 
the wellcrn fide of the kingdom, in going from the Angoumois and entering Poitou, at 
Verac, near Rufiec. In crolling Loraine, I firft met with it between Nancy and Lune- 
villc. It is deferving of atientiini, that if a line is drawn from between Nancy and 
Luneviile to Rutlcc, that it will run nearly parallel with the other line that forms the 
feparation of vines: but that line acrofs the kingdom, is not formed by maize in fo un¬ 
broken a manner, a^s the other by vines ; for in the central journey, we found it no far¬ 
ther north than Douzenach, in the S. of the Liinofin ; a variation, however, that does 
not alfed the general fact. In crolfing from Alface to Auvergne, I was nearett to this 
line at Dijon, where is maize. In crolling the Bourboimois to Paris, there is an evident 
reafon why this plant lliould not be foun.d, which is the poverty of the foil, and the 
unimproved hufliandry of all that country, being univerfally under fallow, and rye, 
which yields only three or four times the feed. Maize demands richer land or better 
managcnienf. I faw a few' pieces fo far north as near La Fleche, but they were fo 
mifcrably bad, as evidently to prove that the plant was foreign to that climate. In 
order to give the rcadtT a clearer idea of this, I have annexed a map, explaining, at one 
coup d'ail, thefe zones or climates, which may be drawn from the produdions of France. 
— The line of olives is pretty nearly in the fame diredion. In travelling fouth from 
i.yons, we fee them firft at Montclimart; and in going from Beziers to the Pyrenees, 
I loft them at ('arcalTonne : now, the line on the map drawn from Monielimart to Car- 
caffonne, appears at once to be nearly parallel with thofc of maize and vines. Hence 
we may apparently determine, with fafety, that there is a confiderable difference be¬ 
tween the climate of France in the eaftern and weftern parts : that the eaftern fide of 
the kingdom is two and a half degrees of latitude hotter than the weftern, or if not 
hotter, more favourable to vegetation. That thefe divifions are not accidental, but 
have been therefult of a groat number of experiments, we may conclude from thefe ar¬ 
ticles of culture in general gradually declining before you quite lofe them. On q&itting 
the Angoumois, and entering Poitou, we find maize dwindling to poor crops, before it 
ceafes to be cultivated ; and in going from Nancy to Luneviile, I notice-d it in gardens, 
and then but in fmall pieces in the fields, before it became a confirmed culture. I 
made the fame remark with refpod to vines. It is very difficult to account for this, 
faft i- it feems probable that the climate i.s better when remote from the fea, than near 
it, which is contrary to numerous other fafls ; and I have remarked, that vines thrive 
even in the fea air, and almoft fully expoied to it, at the mouth of the river Bayonne^ 
and in Bretagne. A great many repeated obfervations muft be made, and with more 
attention than is in the power of a traveller before Inch a fubjefl, apparently very curi¬ 
ous, can be thoroughly afeertained. In making fuch inquiries as thefe, a general cul¬ 
ture is alone to be regarded : vines will grow in England ; I have maize now on my own 
farm—and I have feen it at Paris j but this is not the queftion j for it turns folely on 

* JDt h Monw chit Prujfienne, par M. h Compte de Mirabeau. tom. 11. p. 158k * 
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the climate being fo well adapted to fuch articles as to enabie the fanner to make them 
a common culture. 

Of the northern climate of France I may remark, that though vines will yield liu^le 
profit in it tor wine, yet there is a ftrong diftinflion, in refpeft of heat, between it iuiJ 
England, at the fame time, that much of it is, I believe, to the full as humid as the S. 
and E. of England. The two circumflances to be attended to in this inquiry are, the 
quantity of fruit and the verdure and richnels of p ifturcs. In regard to heat, we niuft 
attend neither to the therinometcr nor to the latitude, but to the vegetable productions. 

I travelled in the fruit feafon through Artoj|, Picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, 
and Maine, and 1 found at every town, I might properly iiiy at every village, luch a 
plenty of fruit, particularly plumbs, peaches, late cherries, grapes, and melons, as never 
can be feen in England in the very hottefl fummers. The markets of all the towns, 
even in that poor and unimproved province of Bretagne are fupplied with thole in a 
profufion of vh'ch we have no idea. It was with pleafure 1 walked through the market 
at Rennes. If a man were to fee no other in France, lighting there from an Englifli 
balloon, he would in a moment pronounce the climate to be to al'y dificrent from tliat 
of Cornwall, our moft louthcrly o uiity, where myrtles will ftand the winter abroad ; 
and from that of Kerry, where the ar!)utus is fo ar-climated, that it i'eenis indigenous, 
though probably brought from Spain l y the oiiginal inhabitants of the country. Yit 
in this province of Bretagne I law no maize nor mulberries, and, exct'pt in the corner I 
have mentioned, it has no vineyards Paris is not lupplied with melons from provinces 
to the S., but from Harfleur, at the mouth of the Seine. 

For the humidity of the climate, I may quote the beautiful verdure of the rich paf- 
tures in Normandy, which are never irrigated. And I was a witnefs to three weeks 
of luch ram at Liancourt, four miles only from Clermont, as I have not known, by 
many degrees, in England. To the great rains in the N. of France, which render it 
difagreeable, may be added the heavy fnows and the fevere frolts, which arc experi¬ 
enced there to a greater degree than in the S. ot England. I am affured that the N. 
of Europe has not known a long and lharp frolt, which has not been much feverer at 
Paris than at London. 

The central divifion that admits vines without being hot enough for maize, 1 con- 
fider as one of the finefl climates in the world, tlere are contained the province of 
Touraine, which, above all others, is moll admired l)y the French; the pidurefque 
province of Limofin ; and the mild, healthy, and plcafant plains of the Bourboniiois; 
perhaps the molt eligible countries of all France, of all Emrope, as lar as foil and cli¬ 
mate are concerned. Here you are exempt from the extreme humidity which gives 
verdure to Normandy and England ; and yet equally Iree from the burning heats wliicii 
turn verdure itfelf into a ruflTet brown in tiie S.; no ardent rays that opprefs you with 
their fervor in fummer; nor pinching tedious trolls that chill with their feverity in win¬ 
ter ; a light, pure, elaftic air, admirable for every conflitution except confiimptive ones. 
But at the fame time that I mull commend thefe central provinces of France, for every 
circumftance of atmolphere that can render a country agreeable to inhabit, 1 muft 
guard the reader again!! the idea of their being free from great inconveniences; they 
are certainly fubj< ft to thofe in relation to agriculture, which are heavily felt by the 
farmer. They are fubjeft, in common with the olive diftrift, to violent tlorms t)f rain, 
and what is worfe, of hail. Two years ago, a llorm of hail Avept atraci< of ciefolation 
in a belt acrofs the whole kingdom, to the damage of feveral millions of our money. 
Such extended ruin is not common, for, if it were, the finefl kingdoms would be laid 
wide f but" no year ever pafles without whole parilhes fulFering to a degree of which 
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we have no conception, and on the whole to the amount of no inconfiJorable proper- 
tion of the whole produce of the kingdom. It appears, from my friend Dr. Syinond’.s 
paper on the clintate of Italy that the iniG-fiief of hail is dreadful in tliat country. 

I have heard it calculated in the S. of France, that the damage in feme provinces 
amounted to one-tenth of the whole produce of them upon an average. A few days 
before my arrival at Barbefieux, there had fallen, at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld's 
feat in the Angoiimois, and fomc neighbouring parifhes, a fliower of hail that did not 
leave a fingle grape on the vines, and cut them To feverely, as to preclude all hope of 
a crop the year tollowing, and allowed no well-founded expedation of any beneticial 
produce even the third year. In another place, the geefc were all killed by the fame 
llorm j and young colts were fo wounded that they died afterwards. It is even afl’erted, 
that men liave been known to be killed by hail, when unable to obtain any Iheiter. 
This florin deftroyed a copfe of the duke’s, that was of two years growth. With fuch 
effefls, it iiiufl; be obvious to every one, that all forts of corn and nulfe muft be ut¬ 
terly deftroyed. At Pompinian, between Montauban and Touloufe, I was vvitnefs to 
fuch a fliower of rain as never fell in Britain; in that rich vale, the corn, before the 
ftorm, made a noble appearance; but imagination can hardly pidlure a more entire 
deftruction than it poured over the whole j the fineft wheat was not only beaten flat to 
the ground, but ftreams of liquid mud covered it in many places, in a manner that 
made all expedation of recovery hopelefs. Thefe hafty and violent fliowers, which are 
of little confequence to a traveller, or to the refidence of a gentleman, are dread¬ 
ful, fcourges to the farmer, and immenfe drawbacks from the mafs of national produds. 

A circumftancc of Itfs confequence, but not undeferving attention, is the frofts 
■which happen in the fpring. We know in England how injurious thefe are to all the 
fruits of the earth, and how much they arc fuppofed to damage even its moll important 
produd. Towards the end of May 1787, 1 found all the walnut trees with leaves 
turned quite black by them, S. of the Loire; and farther to the S., at Brive, we no 
I'ooner faw fig-trees, for the firft time fcattered about the vineyards, than we remarked 
them bound about with ftraw to defend them from the frofts of June. Still more to 
the S., about Cahors, the walnut trees were black on the loth of June by frofts, within 
a fortnight; and we were informed of rye being in fome years thus killed; and that 
rarely there is any fpring month fecure from thefe unfeafonable attacks. In the N. E. 
quarter I found, in 1789, the froft of the preceding winter had made a fad havock 
amongft the walnut trees, moft of which were killed in Alface, and the dead trees 
made a ftrange figure in I'ummcr; they were left in expedation of their Ihooting again, 
and fome few did. From Autun in Burgundy, to Bourbon Lancey, ,the broom was 
all killed. Spring frofts were alfo complained of as much as on the other fide of the 
kingdom. About Dijon, they faid that they have them often late, and they damage 
or deftroy every thing. And all the countries within reach of the mountains of V''oge 
are affeded by the fnow that falls upon them, which was in 1789, on the 29111 of June. 
This renders the vineyard an uncertain culture. Perhaps it may arife from the late 
frofts in the fpring, that we meet with fo few mulberries in France N. of the olive dif- 
trid. The profit of that tree is very great, as I fliall explain fully in another place; 
yet the diftrids, where they are found in France, are very inconfiderable, when com¬ 
pared with the extent of the whole kingdom. It has been conceived in England, that 
the mildew is owing to late frofts; when I found myfelfin a region where rye was fomc- 
tiraes thus killed in June, and where every walnut hung with black, I naturally en- 
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qilired for that diftempor, and found in foine places, near Cahors for inftance, that 
their wheat was perfectly exempt from that malady in many fprings, when other plants 
fuftVred the mod fcvcrcly ; and we met even with farmers whole lands were fo little 
I'ubjeft to tlie diltempor that they hardly knew it. This fliould feem to fet afide the 
theory of frods being the caufe of that malady. As fpring frofts are as milchievous 
in r’r.'inceas they can be with us, fo allb are they troubled with autumnal ones earlier 
than is common with us. On the 20th of yeptember 17S7, in going on the S. of the 
Loire, from Chambord to Orleans, we had fo fniart a one, that the vines were hurt by 
it; and there had been, for feveral days, fo cold a N. K. wind, yet with a bright fun, 
that none of us ^lirrcd abroad without great coats. 

The olive-climate contains but a very inconfiderable portion of the kingdom, and of 
that portion, not in one acre out of fifty is this tree cultivated. Several other plants, 
befide the olive, mark this climate. Thus at Montcliinart, in Dauphine, befides that 
tree, you meet with, for the fird time, the pomegranate, the arbor judge, the paliurus, 
figs, and the evergreen oak; and with thefe plants, I may add alfo that detcllablc ani¬ 
mal the mofquiio. In crolling the mountains of Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, I met, 
between Pradcllcs and Thuytz, mulberries and flies at the fame time; by the term 
ilies, I mean thofe myriads of them, which form the molt difagreeable circuinftancc of 
the fouthern climates. "J'hey are the firll of torments in Spain, Italy, and the olive- 
diftrict of France: it is not that they bite, fling, or hurt, but tin y buz, teaze, and 
■worry: your mouth, eyes, ears, and nofe, arc full of them: they fwarm on every eat¬ 
able, fruit, lugar, milk, every thing is attacked by them in I’uch myriads, that if they 
are net driven away inccflantly by a perfon who has nothing clfe to do, to eat a meal 
is impofliblc. I'hey are, however, caught on prepared paper, and other contrivances, 
with fo much eafe, and in fuch quantities, that were it not from negligence they could 
not abound in fuch incredible quantities. If I farmed in thofe countries, 1 think 1 fliould 
manure four or five acres every year with dead flies. Two other articles of culture in 
this climate, which deferve to be mentioned, though too inconfiderable to be a national 
objefl, arc capers in I’rovcncc, and oranges at Hlores. The latter plant is fo tender, 
that this is fuppofed to be the only part of France in which it will thrive in the open 
air. The whole of Rouflillon is to the fouth of this, yet none arc to be found there. 
I went to lliei js to view them, and it was wiih pain I found them almoft, without 
exception, fo damaged by the froft, in the winter of 1788, as to be cut down, fonie to 
the ground, and others to the main ftem. Va(l numbers of olives were in the fame 
fjtuatkn throughout the whole olivc-diftrift, and abundance of them abfolutely killed. 
Thus wc find, that in the niofl: foutherly part of France, and even in the mofl. flieltercd 
and fccurc fituaiions, fuch fevere frofts are known as to deftroy he artcles of common 
cultivation. 

In the dcfcripiion I took of the climate of Provence, from Monf. IcPrefident, Baron 
de la Tour d’Aigues, he informed me, that hail, in foine years, does not break glafs; 
but it was mentioned as an extraordinary thing. 1 he only feafons in which is to be 
expeffed rain with any degree of certainty, are the equinoxes, when it comes viohntly 
for a time. No dependence for a lingle drop in June, July, or Auguft, and the 
quantity always very fmall; which three months, and not the winter ones, are the 
pinching fcafon for all great cattle. Soinetim.s not a drop falls for fix months toge¬ 
ther*. They have white frofts in March, and fometimes in April. The great heats 

,*« A writer, wlio lias been criuVifed fur iliis aflertion, was therefore right:—“ Telle tft la pofition (le» 
provinces dii midi on Ton retie fouveiit, fix inois enticrs, fans voir tomber vine feulc guuttc d’eau.” Corpt 
CoKiilet d' tom?iii. p. 36. 
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are never till the 15th of July, nor after the 15th of September. Hai-vcfl; begins June 
24th, and ends July 15th—and Michaelmas is the middle of the vintage. In many 
years no fnow is to be feen, and the frolts not fovere. The fpring is the worft fcafon 
in the year, bccaufe the vmt de hi'zM, the luAjirale of the Italians, is terrible, and fuiri- 
cient, in the mountains, to blow a man ofl'his horfe; it is alfo dangerous to the health, 
from the fun, at the fame time, being both high and powerful. But in December, 
January, and February, the weather is truly charming, with the bhc very rarely, but 
not always free from it; for on the 3d of January 1786, there was fo furious a majlntlc, 
with fnow, that flocks were driven four or five leagues from their pallurcsj numbers 
of travellers, fhepherds, flreep and afles in the Crau pt rifiied. Five fliejiherds were 
condufling eight hundred fheep to the butcheries at Marfeiilcs, three of whom, and 
almoft all the fliecp, perifhed *. To make a rcfidence in thefe provinces agreeable, a 
man fhould alfo avoid the great fuminer heats. For during the lad week in July, and 
fomc days in Augud, I experienced fuch a heat at Carcaflonne, Mirepoix, Famiers, 
he, as rendered the lead exertion, in the middle of the day, oppreffivc; it exceeded 
any thing I felt in Spain. It was impoffible to fupport a room that was light. No com¬ 
fort but in darknefs; and even there red was impoflible from myriads of flics f. It is 
true, fuch heats are not of long duration; if they were fo, nobody, able to quit the 
country, would rcfide in it. Thefe climates are difagreeable in fpring and fummer, 
and delicious in winter only. In the Bourbonnois, Limofin, and Touraine, there is no 
vent de bize. On the mountains above Tour d'Aigues, are chiefly found lavcndula— 
thymus—cidus rofea—cidus albidus—foralia bitumina—-buxus feraper virens—quercus 
ilex—pinus montana—rofmarinus officinalis—rhamnus cathartica—genidis montisven- 
tofa—genida Ilifpanica—juniperus Phoenicia—fatureja montana—^bromus fylvatica, &c. 
In the dubbles of all the olive-didridf, and in every w'ade fpot are found centaurea ca- 
lycitropa—centaurea folditialis,—alfo the eryngium campedrum, and the eryngium 
aniethydinum they have fown in Provence the datura drimonium, which is now ha¬ 
bituated to the country. In the mountains, from Cavalcro to Frejus, and alfo in 
that of Edrellcs, the lentifcus—myrtus—arbutus—lavendula—cidus—and laurudinus. 

Upon a general view of the climate of France, and upon comparing it with that of 
countries, not fo much favoured apparently by nature, I may remark, that the prin¬ 
cipal fuperiority of it arifes from adapting fo large a portion of the kingdom to the 
culture of the vine} yet this noble plant is mod unaccountably decried by abundance 
of writers, and efpecially by French ones, though the farmer is enabled to draw as 
extenfive a profit from poor and otherwife barren, and even almod perpendicular rocks, 
as from the riched vales. Hence immenfe tracks of land may be ranked in France 
among the mod valuable, which in our climate would be abfolutely wade, or at lead: 
applied to no better ufe than warrens or Iheep walks. This is the great fuperiority which 
climate gives to that kingdom over England:—of its nature and extent, I fliall treat 
fully under another head. 

The objeft of the next importance is peculiar to the olive and maize didrifts, and 
confids in the power of having, from the nature of the climate, two crops a-year on 

• Traite Je I' Olivier, par M. Couture, ii. tom. 8vo. Aix, 1786. tom. I. p. 79. 

f 1 have been much liirprifed, that the late learned Mr. Harmer flmulc! think it odd to find, by writers 
who treated of foutlicrn climates, that driving away flies was an objeft of importance. Had he been with 
me in Spain and in Languedoc, in July and Augull, he would have been very far from thinking there wag 
any thing odd in it. Obferv. on divers I'qjfa^es of Scripture, vol. iv. p, 1 jj). 
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vaft tracks of their arable land : an early harveft, and the command of plants, which- 
will not thrive equally well in more northern climates, give them thisiuvahnble advan¬ 
tage. We fee wheat ftubbles left in England, from the middle ol AugU'l, yield a 
few {hillings by fheep, which, in a hotter climate, would afford a fcconJ cr p, yielding 
food foreman, fuch as millet, the fifty day maize (the cinquantina of the Italians' &c.; or 
prove a better fcafon for turnips, ca' bages, &c. than the common feafon for them here. 
In Dauphine, I faw buck-wheat in full bloflbm the 23d of Auguft, that had been fown 
after wheat. I do no more than name it here, fince, in another place, it muff be ex¬ 
amined more particularly. Mulberries might in France be an object of far greater im¬ 
portance than they are at prefent, and yet the ri>ring frofls are fatal impediments to the 
culture: that tftis plant mult be confidered for all important purpofes as adapted only 
to fouthern climates, appears from this, that Tours is the only ])lacc 1 know in France, 
north of the maize climate, where they are cultivated for fiIk with any i’uccefs; confi- 
derable experiments have been made (as I lhall fhew in the proper place' for introducing 
them into Normandy and elfewhere, but with no fuccefs; and the force of this obfer- 
v;.tion is doubled, by the following fad that they fuccecd much better in the olive 
climate than in any part of the kingdom. But that they might be greatly extended, 
cannot for a moment be doubted. In going fouth, we did not meet with them till we 
came to Caufadc, near Montauban. In returning north, we faw them at Audi only 
—A few at Aguillon, planted by the Duke—the promenade at Poitiers planted by 
the intendant—and another at Verteul, by the Duke d’Anville; all which are experi¬ 
ments that have not been copied, except at Audi. But at 'l ours there is a fniall dil- 
trid of them. In another diredion, they are not met with after Moulins, and there 
very few. Maize is an objed of much greater confequence than mulberries; when 1 
give the courfes of the French crops, it will be found that the only good hufliandry 
in the kingdom (fome fmall and very rich dilfrids excepted) arifes from the poffeflion 
and management of this plant. Where there is no maize, there are fallows; and where 
there are fallows, the people ftarve for want. For the inhabitants of a country to 
live upon that plant, which is the preparation for wheat, and at the fame time to keep 
their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, is to polTcfs a treafure, for which they are indebted 
to their climate. The quantity of all the common forts of fruits, which, through the 
greater part of Franee, is fuch as to form a conliderablc objed in the fubfdtence of the 
great mafe of people, is a point of more confequence than appears at firft fight. To 
balance thefe favourable circumftances, other countries, not to happily fituated (cfpe- 
cially England) have advantages of an oppofite nature,, which are very material in the 
pradice of their agriculture: that humidity of atmofphere, which the French provinces 
north of vines enjoy—which England has in a greater degree, and Ireland {till more, 
and which is better marked by the hygrometer th^an by the rain gage, is of Angular im¬ 
portance in the maintenance of cattle by pafturage, and in adapting the courfes of crops 
to their fupport. Artificial graffes, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, &c. thrive bell in a 
humid climate. It would take up too much room here fully to explain this; to men- 
rion it will be fuificient for thofe who have refleded on fimilar fubjeds. From a due 
attention to all the various circumftances that alFed this queftion, which, relatively to 
agriculture, is the beft climate, that of France, or that of England?—I have no hcfita- 
tion in giving the preference to France. I have often heard, in converfation, the con¬ 
trary afferted, and with fome appearance of reafon—but I believe the opinion has arifen 
more from confidering the adual ftate of hulbandry in the two countries, than the dif- 
. • 10 tind 
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ind properties of the two climates. We make a very good ufe of our*s; but the French 
are, in this refpe£t, in their infancy, through more than half the kingdom ‘f. 


Chap. V.—~Ofthe Population of France. 

AS the fubjeft of population is belt treated by an inquiry into the induflry, agricul¬ 
ture, divifion of landed property, £cc. I Ihall at prefent merely lay before the reader 
fome fads colledeJ with care in France, that afford ufeful data for political arithmeti¬ 
cians. Monf. I’Abbe Expilly, in his DiPlionnaire dc la France, makes the number 
21,000,000. And the Marquis de Mirabcau f mentions an enumeration of the king¬ 
dom in i?55-» total 18,107,000. In Normandy 1,665,200, and in Bretagne 847,500. 
Monf. de Buffon, in his Hijioire Naturelle, afligns for the population of the kingdom 
22,672,077. Monf. Meil'ance, in hk Rccbercbes fur la Population, 4to. 1766, gives 
the details from which he draws the conclufion, tliat in many towns in Auvergne the 
births are to the number of inhabitants as i to 24 \ ; the marriages per annum 

1 to !i4 inhabitants; and families, one with another, coinpofed of 5^. or 24 fa¬ 
milies contain 124 inhabitants. In various towns in ihel.yonnois, births arc to the inha¬ 
bitants as I to 231; the marriages per annum 1 to iii perlbns; and families com- 
pofed 4 ] J; 80 families contain 381 inhabitants. In various towns in Normandy 
the births to the inhabitants as 1 to 27^ J marriages per annum 1 to 114 perfons; 
families are compofed of 3; ’ ; ;o reprefent ;6 inhabitants. In the city of Lyons 

families are compofed of 60 reprefent 316 inhabitants; and there are“R few 

above 24 perfons per houfe in that city. In the city of Rouen families ai'e compofed 
of 6 /t, perfons ; and there are 6 4 - f, perfons per houfe. At Lyons i in 35 f dies an¬ 
nually ; at Rouen 1 in 27L Mean life in fome parifhes in the generality of Lyons 25 
years; ditto in the generality of Rouen 25 years 10 months. At Paris 1 in 30 dies 
annually: a family confiftsof 8, and each houfe contains 24} perfons. By comparing 
the number of births in every month at Paris, for forty years, he found that thofe in 
which conception flourilhed moft were May, June, July, and Auguft, and that the mor¬ 
tality for forty years was as follows; 


Months. Deaths. 
March, - 77,803 
April, - 76,815 
May, - 72,198 
January, 69,166 


Months. Deaths. 
February, 66,789 
December, 60,9*6 
June, - 58,272 

- 57*339 


Months. Deaths. 
Odober, 545897 
September, 54,339 
November, 54,029 
Auguft, 52,479 


-it fhould appear from this table, that the influence of the fun is as important to human 
health as it is to vegetation. What pity that we have not flmilar tables of cities in all 
the different latitudes and circumftances of the globe. 


* The minute' details concerning agriculture are omitted, as, however valuable in themfelves, they lit¬ 
tle accord with the nature of this publication, 
f UAmi da Hommet, 1760. jih edit. tom. iv. p. 184. 

^ The committee of Mendiciti alTcrts, that each family ia France coufiiU of five, at each baa three chil- 
dren. Cinquitmc Rt^port, p. 34. 
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At Clermont Forraml i in 38 dies annually.—At CarcalTonne 1 in 221.—At Valence 
I in 24V—AtVitry le l''ran9.)is 1 in 23J.—AtElbceuf 1 in 29}.—AtLoviers i in 3if, 
—At Honflcur i in 24.—At Vernon 1 in 25.—At Gifors 1 in 29.—At Pont-au-de- 
Mer 1 111 33.—At Neufchatcl 1 in 24l.-rAt Pont I’Eveque i in 26.—At le Havre i 
in 35. Upon a coinpariroa in feven principal provinces of the kingdom, population in 
fixty years has augmented in the proportion of 211 to 196, or a thirteenth. General 
deduclion;—that the munber of people in France in 1761 was 23,909,400. Monf. 
Moheaii * gives to the belt peopled provinces 1700 inhabitants per fquare league; and 
to the worlt 500; the medium 87?, at which rate he makes the total 23,500,000, 
and an increale of a ninth fince 1688. The illc of Oleron is peopled at the rate of 
2S86 per league, and that of Re 4205. lie alfo calculates that 1 in 36 dies, and i 
in 26 is born every year. Monf. N('cki‘r, in his work dc I'Admunjlration dcs Finances 
de Ih France, has the following particulars, which it is alfo ncceffary to have in our at¬ 
tention:—Births in the whole kingdom per annum, on an average, of 1776, 77, 78, 
79, and 80, were 963,207 which, multiplied by 25^, the proportion he fixes on, 
gives 24,802,580 inhabitants in France. He notices the grofs error of the a'cojmnifksy 
in efliinating the population of the kingdom at 15 or 16 millions.—A later authorit)g 
but given in whole numbers, and therefore not accurate, flaies the population of the 
kingdom at 25,500,000, of which the clergy arc fuppofed to be 80,000, the nobility 
110,000, the protclbnts 3,000,000, and Jews 30,000!: the committee of imports 
aflert, that to multiply the births in the cities of France by 30, will give their population 
with fufficient truth; but for the country not fo high J. The rule of 30 would make 
the population 28,896,210. But much later than all thefe authorities, the National 
Affembly has ordered fuch enquiries to be made into the population of the kingdom, 
as have produced a much greater degree of accuracy than was ever approached before: 
this has been done by the returns of taxes, in which all perfons, not liable to be charged 
are entered in what we fliould call the duplicates ; and as the direftions for making thefe 
lifts are pofitive and explicit, and no advantage whatever rcfults to the people by con- 
cealing their numbers, but on the contrary, in many inftanecs, they are favoured in 
taxation, by reafon of the number of their children, we may furely conclude, that thefe 
returns are the fafeft guides to direft our calculations. Here follows the detail: 

• Recher.furla ^'opulation de la France, 8vo. 177S. 

+ Bibliotheque de i'Homme Publigue, par MetF. de Condorcet, Peyfonncl, & Ic Chapelier, tom iii. 

j Rapport de Comile d' Impof. Jur let Taseei, p. 2 7, 


Etdt 
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acres at 131,;?22,295, and the p'-op’.- .us hero detailed, we find that it 
jiiakcs, wiiluii a fiiaall fracHnn, (ive acres a head. 1 hat projjoriioii would 1)01^1,815,270 
acres. If Knglaiid were equally well peopli il, there Ih.oidd be upon 46,915,933 acres, 
rallier more than 9,000,000 fouls. And for our two iflaiuis, to equal France in this 
Fefpe^l, there llaould be in ihcni 19,867.^117 fouls j infteadol which there are not more 
than 15,000,000. 

An oblervation, rather curious, may be made on this detail; it appears, that lefs than 
one-fourth of the people inhabit towns; a very remarkable circumllance, becauft it is 
commonly obferved, and doiibticfs founded on certain fads, that in flourifliing countries 
the half of a nation is found in towns. Many writers, 1 believe, have looked upon this 
as the proportion in England: in Holland, and in Lombardy, the richcll countries in 
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It appears likewife, from this detail, that their towns 
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are not confiderable enough to give that animation and vigour to the inJu/li^ of the 
country, which is boft encouraged by the -cU^ivity of the demand which cities aflbrd for 
the products of agriculture. A more certain and unequivocal proof of the jullice of my 
remarks, on the too great and mifehievoas divifion of landed property and farms in that 
kingdom could hardly have arifen : and it yields the clcarefl conviction, that the progrefs 
of national improvement has been upon the whole but fmall in France. The manufac¬ 
tures and commerce of the kingdom mull have made a lefs advance than one would have 
conceived poflible, not to have offeded a proportion far di;Ferent from this of a fifth. 
A really active induftry, proportioned to the real rcfources of the kingdom, fhould long 
ago have purged tjjs country (to ufe an expreflion of Sir James Stuart's) of thofe fuper- 
lluous mouths,—I do not fay hands ; for they cat more than they work; and it is their 
want of employment that ought to drive them into towns. Another obfervatioii is fug- 
geflcd by this curious table of population: I have repeatedly, in the diary of my jour¬ 
ney, remarked, that .the near approach to Paris is a defer: compared to that of London ; 
that the difference is infinitely greater than the difference of their population; and that the 
wi/nt of traffic, on the high roads, is found every where in the kingdom as well as at Paris. 
Now it deferves notice, that the great refort, which is every where obfervable on the 
highways of England, flows from the number, fixe, and wealth of our towns, much more 
than from any other circumftance. It is not the country, but towns that give the rapid 
circulaiipn from one part of a kingdom to the other j and though, at firft fight, France 
may be thought to have the advantage in this refpeft, yet a nearer view of the fubjeCt will 
allow of no fuch conclufion. In the following lift, the Englifli column has furely the 
advantage: 


Englifh. 

French. 

Engilih. 

French. 

I.ondon, 

Paris, 

Manchefter, 

Rouen, 

Dublin, 

Lyons, 

Birmingham, 

Lille, 

Edinburgh, 

Bourdcaux, 

Norwich, 

Nifmes, 

Liverpool, 

Marfeilles, 

Cork, 

St. Malo, 

Briftol, 

Nantes, 

Glafgow, 

Bayonne, 

Newcaftle, 

Havre, 

Bath, 

Verfailles, 

Hull, 

Rochelle, 




The vaft fuperiority of London and Dublin, to Paris and Lyons, renders the whole 
comparifon ridiculous. I believe, J.,ondon, without exaggeration, to be alone equal to 
Paris, Lyons, Bourdcaux, and Marfeilles, as appears by the lifts of population, and by 
the wealth and trade of all. But if wc refleft, that the towns of England, &c. are por¬ 
tions of a population of fifteen millions only, and thofe of France parts of twenty-fix 
millions, the comparifon ftiews at once the vaftly greater adlivity there muft be in one 
country than in the other *. 

Of all the fubjedls of political oeconomy, I know not one that has given rife to fuch 
a cloud of errors as this of population. It feems, for fome centuries, to have been con- 
fidered as the only fure teft of national profperity. The politicians of thofe times, and 

• What can be thought of thofe marvellous politicians, the nobility of Dourdon, who call for entrees at 
the gates of the cities, nut as a good mode of taxation, but to rellraiii the too great populoufncfs of cities, 
•• which never takes place but by the depopulation of the country.” Cahier, p, ao. The Count dc Mira- 
beau, in his Monarchie Pruflienne, recurs often to the fame idea. He wasjprofsly erroneous, when he ftated 
the fubjef^B of the King of France as thrice more numerous than thofe of ii&gland, if he meant by England, 
ai'we are to fuppofe, Scotland and Ireland alfo. tom. r. p. 40a. 
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the majority of them in the prefent, have been of opinion, that, to enumerate the peo¬ 
ple, was the only ftep necefliiry to be taken, in order to al’certai i the ilcgrce in which a 
country was flourilhing. Two-and-twenty year; ago, in iny “ Tour through the North 
of England, 1769,” I entered my caveat agaiftlt fuch a dodrine, atid prefumed to affert, 
“ that no nation is rich or powerful by means of mere numbers of people; it is the in- 
diiftrious alone that conditute a kingdom’s flrength; that aflertion I repeated in my 
“ Political Arithmetic, 1774;” and in the fecond part, 1779, under other combinations. 
About the fame time a genius of a fuperiorcaft (Sir James Stuart,) very much exceeded 
my weak efforts, and, v/ith a mafterly hand, explained the principles of population. 
Long fince that period, other writers have arifen who have viewed the fubjed in its right 
light; and of thefe none have equalled Monf, Herenfcliwandt, who, in his “ Economie 
Eolitirjuc Moderne, lyfth and his “ Difeours fur la Divifton des Terres *, 1788,” has 
ahnolt cxhaulled the fubjed. I fliall not, however, omit to name the report of the 
committee of Mendkitc in the National Aflembly. The following pafhige docs the high- 
ell honour to their political difceniment: —'‘‘Cejl ainf que mah^tc Ics aff'ertions, fans 

repcIi L's difms vingt ans^ deteus les ecrivuins poliiiques qui placent la prcfperiie d'un 
cir.pirc dans fa plus grande papulation, une poptdation cxccffve fans un grand tra vail £5* 
fans dcs pradncli jns ahandantes, feroit au contruire une devorante furcharge pour un ctat; 
car, il faudroil a!urs qui c.ttc cy.cejjive populationpartageat Ics benefees dc ccllc qui, fans 
clk',(u! truuve vne fubfijltncc fufffantc ; ilfaudr it que la snemcfamine de travail fit aban- 
donnee a unc plus ^ raiidc quantile do bras ; il faudroil enfin ticccjj'airemeni que le prix de ce 
travail baifiit par la plus grande concurrence dcs travaiHcurs, d’on rcfuliercit une indi- 
gcnce compklle pour reux qui ne trouvcroicnl p s dc travail, ^ unc fuhfi/iancc incomplcttepour 
ccux-mcmcs aiix quels il ne feroit pas refufe f”—France itfelf aflbrds an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of thele feiitiments; for 1 am clearly of opinion, from the obfervations 1 
made in every province of the kingdom, that her population is fo much beyond the pro¬ 
portion of her indullry and labour, that flic would be much more powerful, and infi¬ 
nitely more flourifliing, if flte had five or fix millions lefs of inhabitants. From her too 
great popuhilion, Pte prJ'ents, in every quarter, fuch fpedacles (T wretchednefs, as are 
abfolutely incottfillfiit with that degree of national felicity, which flie was capable of at¬ 
taining even under her old government. A traveller much Id's attentive than I was to 
ohjeds of this kind, mull fee at every turn moft unequivocal figns of diilrefs. 1 hat thefe 
llioulJ cxifl, no one can wonder who confiders the price of labour, and of provifions, 
and the mifery into wliich a fmall rife in the price of wheat throws the lower clafl'es ; a 
inifcry, that is lure to iucreafe itfelf by the alarm it excites, left fubfiftence fhould be 
wanted. The caufes of this great population were certainly not to be found in the b.'- 
nignity of the old government yielding a due protedion to the lower clafl'es, for, on the 
contrary, it abandoned them to the mercy of the privileged orders. It is fair, however, 
to obferve, that there was nothing in the principles of the old government, fo dircdly 
inimical to population, as to prevent its increafe. Many croaking writers in France Lave 
repeatedly announced the depopulation of that kingdom, with pretty much the fame 
truth and ingenuity that have hecn cxorcifed on the fame fubjed in England. Monf. 
Necker, in a veryfenfiblc pafl'age, gives a decifive anfw’er to them, which is at the fame 
time thoroughly applicable ti> the bate of England, as well as to that of France Nor 
can the great population oi France be attributed to the climate, for the tables of births 

• See.partifiilaily, p, 4S. 50 he. 

^ Plan itf Trtmnii ilu i omile pntir ilf /a l^’riuuati- prrfi r.!f par ^ 1 . dr Lianeourt, Svo. p. 6. I7CJO- 

j Dc 1 ’Admiiiitl. dcs I'liiauccs. Ouvres. 410. l.ondits. p. 3^0 
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and burials oflFer nothing more favourable in that kingdom, than in our own. And a 
much worfe climate in Holland and Flanders, and in fome parts of Germany and Italy, 
is attended with a ftill greater populoufnels *. Nor is it to be imputed to an extraordinary 
profperity of manufatiures, for our own are much more conliderable, in proportion to 
the number of people in the two countries. 

This great populoulhefs of France I attribute very much to the divifion of the lands 
into fniall properties, which takes place in that country to a degree of which wo have in 
F-ngland but little conception. Whatever pruniifes the appearance even of fubfiilence, 
induces men to tnarry. The inheritance of ten or twelve acres to be divided antongfl the 
children of the, proprietor, will >oe looked to with the vk ws of a permanent fettleinent, 
and cither occalions a marriage, the infants of which die young for want of fulficienc 
nourifhment t; or keeps children at home, diftrefling their relations, long after the 
time that they lliould have emigrated to towns. In dillricts that contain immenfe quan¬ 
tities of wafte land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the roots of the Pyrenees, be¬ 
longing to communities ready to fell them, o;conomy and indultry, animated with the 
views of fettling and marrying, flouriOi greatly : in fuch neighbourhoods fomething like, 
an American increal'e takes place; and, if the land be cheap, little diftrefs is found. 
Rut as procreation goes on rapidly, under fuch circumftar.ces, the leaft check to fub- 
ffftence is attended with great mifery ; as wallcs becoming dearer, or the bell portions 
being fold, or difficulties arifing in the acquifition ; all which cafes 1 met with in thofe 
mountains. The moment any impeilimeiu happens, the didrefs of fuch people W'ill be 
proportioned to the aftivity and vigour wliich had animated population. It is obvious, 
that in the cafes here referred to, no diltrefs occurs, if the manufaftures and commerce 
of the diflrift are fo fiourilhing as to d( mand all this fiiperfluity of rural population as 
faff as it arifes; for that is precifely the balance of employments which prevails in a well 
regulated fociety ; the country breeding people to fupply the demand and confuniptiou 
of towns and manufadlurcs. Population will, in every date, incrcafe perhaps too fall 
for this demand. England is in this refpeft, from the unrivalled profperity of her ma- 
nufa<ftures, in a better fituatinn than any other country in Europe ; but even in Eng¬ 
land population is fometimes too aftive, as we fee clearly by the dangerous incr afe of 
poor^s rates in country villages; and her manufaclures being employed very much for 
iupplying foreign confumption, they are often expofed to bad times; to a Hack demand, 
which turns thoufands out of employment, and fends them to their parifhes for fupport. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, however, nothing of this kind has happened ; 
and the fevenyears which have elapfedfmcethatpcriod,maybe named as themoftdecifively 
profperous which England ever kncw<. It has been faid to me in France, would you leave 
uncultivated lands waftc, rather than let them be cultivated in fmall portions, through a 
fear of population ?—I certainly w'ould not: I would on the contrary,, encourage their 
culture; but I would prohibit the divifion of fmall farms, which is as mifehievous to cul¬ 
tivation, as it is Ibre to be diftrefling to the people. I’lie indiferiminate priiife of a great 
fub-divifion, which has found its way unhappily into the National Aflembly, muft have 
arilcn from a want of examination into fads: go to diftrids where the properties are mi¬ 
nutely divided, and you will find (at leaft I have done it univerfally) great diftrefs, and 
even mifery, and probably very bad agriculture. Go to others, where fuch fub-divifion 

* A veiy ingenious Italian writer ftates the people of France at 1290 fouls per league ; and in Italy at 
1335. Fabhroni RejlcxionsfurI'Afrric. p. 243. 

+ Monf. Neckir, in the fame fedHon as that quoted above, remarka- this to be the cafe in France ; and 
Juftly obfrrves, that the population of fuch a country being eompufed of too great a proportion of infants, 
a nillicu of. people implies neither the force nor labour of a million in countries otherwife coullitutcd. 
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has not taken place, and you v/ill find a better culthation, and infinitely lefs mife^y j 
and if you would fee a d’dlrici:, witii as liule difi rofs in it as is confiftent with the political 
fyficm of the old government of P'lance, vou mall alTiiredly go where there are no linlo 
properties at all. You muft vifit the great farms in licauce, Picardy, part of Ntmmandv, 
and Artois, and there you will fir.d no mort; pcipulation than what is regularly employed 
iind regularly paid ; and if in fuch dillricls you IhouKl, contrary to this rule, meet with 
much diftrefs, it is twenty to one but that it is in a parifh which has feme commons that 
tempt the poor to have cattle—to have property—and, in confcquence, mifery. When 
vou are engaged in this political tour, finifli it by feeing England, and I will fhewyou a 
li t of pcafants well cloathed, well nourilhcd, tolerably drunken from fuperfluity, vvell 
lodged, and at their cafe; and yet amongfl them, not one in a thoufand has either land 
or cattle. WJien you have viewed ail this, go back to your tribune, and preach, if you 
pleafe, in favour of a minute divifion of landed property. There arc two other grofs 
errors, in relation to this fubjeft, tliat (hould be mentionedthefc are, the encourage¬ 
ments that arc foinctimes given to marriage, and the idea of the importance of attrafting 
foreigners. Neither of thcTc is at all admifliblc on jufl principles, in fuch a country as 
France. The predominant evil of the kingdom, is the having fo great a population, that 
fhc can neither employ nor feed it: why then encourage marriage ? would you breed 
more people, bccaufc you have more already than you know what to do with ? You 
have fo great a competition for food, that your people are ftarving or in mifery ; and 
you would encourage the produdbion of more to encourage that competition. It may 
almoR be qneftionod, whether the contrary jjolicy ought not to be embraced ? whether 
difiiculties fljould not be laid on the marriage of thofe who cannot make it appear that 
they have a profpcdl of maintaining the children that fliall be the fruit of it ? But why 
encourage marriages which arc furc to lake place in all lituations in which they ought to 
lake place ?—'Ihere is no inflance to be found of plenty of regular employment being 
firfl; eftablifhed, where marriages have not followed in a proportionate degree. The 
policy, therefore, at befl; is ufclefs, and may be pernicious. Nor is the attradiion of fo¬ 
reigners dcfirablcin fuch a kingdom as P’rance. It does not feem rcafonable to have a 
pcalaiitry half ftarved for want of employment, arifing from a too great populoufnefs; 
and yet, at the fame time, to import foreigners, to increafe the competition for employ¬ 
ment and bread, which are infufliciont for the prefent population of the kingdom. This 
mufl be the efl'cdl, if the new comers be indulhious ; if they belong to the higher clafles, 
their emigration from home muft be very infignificant and by no means an objedl of true 
policy j they muft leave their own country, not in confcqucncc of encouragement given 
in another, but from fome ftrokes of ill policy at home. Such inftances are indeed out 
of the common courfc of events, like the pc.'fecutions of a Duke d’Alva, or the revo¬ 
cation of the edict of Nantes. It is the duty of every country, to open its arms, through 
mere humanity, to receive fuch fugitives; and the advantages derived Irom receiving 
them may be very confiderable, as was the cafe with England. But this is not the kind 
of emigrations to w'hich I would allude, but rather to the cftablifhment of fuch colonics 
as the King of Spain’s, in the Sierre Morena. German beggars were imported, at an 
immenfe cxjwnce, and fupplied with every thing necefl’ary to eftablilh little Urms in thofe 
deferts; whilft at the fame time, every town in Spain fwarmed with multitudes of idle 
and poor vagrants, who owed their fupport to bifliops and convents. Supprefs gradu¬ 
ally this blind and indiferiminate charity, the parent of infinite abufe atid mifery, and at 
the fame time giv;-' fimilar employments to your own poor; by means of this policy, 
you will want r.o f reigners ; and you may fettle ten Spanifli families for theexpenqe of 
one German, i: icommon to hear of the want of population in Spain, and fonie 
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Other countries j but fuch ideas are uhially the refult of ignorance, iince all ill go. 
verned countries are commonly to > populous. Spain, from the hajipinefs of its climate, 
is greatly fo, notwithltauding the apparent fcarcity of inhabitants; for, as it has been 
fhewn abore, that country which has mo're people than it can maintain by induftry, 
who uipll either ftarve, or remain a dead weight on the charity of others, is manifeltly 
too populous *} and Spain is perhaps the belt peopled country in Europe, in proportion 
to its induflry. When the great evil is having more people than there is wifdoin, in 
the political inftitutes of a country to govern, the remedy is not by attradling foreigners 
—it lies much nearer home. 

Consumption. 


Twenty 1 ears Confumption at Paris, of Oxen, Calves, Sheep, and Hop, as 
entered in the Books of the Entrees. 


Y ears. 

Oxen. 

CaUth. I 

Sl'fcp. 

Hogs. 

Years. 

Oxen. 

1 C.il.-.'s. 

Stu-ep. 


1767. 

68,76; 

106,579 

3 j ».577 

17,^99 

1777. 

7'.735 

j 104.O1.C 

343,500 

.5,223 

68, 

69,985 

112 , 9^9 

. 344 , 3*0 

;*.*99 

7 «. 

73 600 

' 07 . 2 ',* 

3 z.'',86.s 

36,201 

69, 

06,586 

111,608 

3 . 33 > 9 i 6 

30,186 

79. 

73,46b 

99.95^ 

3.,4,0.’8 

;S,2i 1 

70, 

66,8 18 

110,578 

.f 3 S,o »3 

36,712 

80, 

71,488 

104,825 

Jo;i,C 4 S 

41,419 

7 '. 

65,360 

107,598 

3 ‘s »'*4 

.10,753 

Hi, 

70,48+ 

99.53 ^ 

317,681 

i». 05 


63,390 

101,791 

293,946 

28,610 

8r, 

72,107 

100,706 

1 6, r 6 ^ 


! 73. 

65..; ^4 

99.749 

.309 .'37 

29,391 ! 

H.l, 

71,042 

98,478 

321.027 

. 39-''7 

74. 

68,025 

103,247 

309.57.3 

.30,032 

84, 

72,1584 

1 00, 1 I 2 

<27.034 

39 621 

75. 

68,300 

109,235 

309,662 

32,722 

H. 5 , 

73 .'-46 

9 f 727 

3 ;2,628 

28,697 

76. 

71,208 

10.’,291 

328,505 

.37,740 

86. 

73.0H8 

H 9.575 

328,099 

39 .t ;7 


Average.—Oxen, 69,8^3. Calves, ic3,27i. Sheej), ^23,762. Hogs, 30,332. 


Thefe are the quantities for which duties are paid ; but it is calculated by the olHcers of 
the cuftoms, that what enters contraband, and for which nothing is paid, amounts to 
one-fixth of the whole j. 

The confumption of flour is 1500 fachs per diem, each weighing 3201b. requiring 
nine feptiers of corn to yield four of thofc lacks, or 3375 feptiers per diem. 'I’his is, 
per annum, 1,231,875 feptiers; the French political arithmeticians agree in calculating 
the confumption of their people per head, at three lepiiers for the whole kingdom on 
an average; but this will not lead ns to the population of the caj)ital, as the immenfe 
confumption of meat in it mult evidently reduce confiderably that proportion. It may 
probably be clUmated at two feptiers, which will make the population 615,037 louls. 
Monf. Necker’s account of the population was 660,000. The enumeration in 1790 
made the numbers no more than 550.800 ; and there arc ahimdant reafons for believ- 
ing the aflertion, that this capital was diniinifhed by llu' revolution in that proportion at 
leaft. This point is, however, afeertained by the con.^'uniption, which is now 17 50 facks 
a day, or reduced one-tenth, which, at two feptiers of corn, implies a population of 


* An Italian author, with whom I had the pleafiirc of converlirg at 'I’lirin, juftly obferves, “ Quanto h 
popolazionc propor/.ionata ai prodoUi della iiatuia e dtll’ ailc c vantageiof.i ad iiiia nazione, altreTtanto L' 
Duoiva una popolazioiie fovercliia.” I'Mlate Vafeu, Rifpojta at qmjuo prupojlu da tia Reale Auad. dells 
Science, &c. 8vo. 1788. p. S5. 

-j-To lomc it may appear Ilrangf, how fnrh a commodity as live oxen, can be fmuggled in great quantities; 
hut t 111 mians of doing it are numerous; one was dilcovei ed, and many more of the faint fort are fuppofed to 
exitl ni.dilcovercd : a fubterraneous paifage was pierced under tlie wall, going from a court-yard without the 
wall, to a biitehtr’s yard within ; and whole droves of oxen, &c. entered by it in the night for a long time, 
tie^on it was known. The officers of the banieis are convinced, that on an aveiagc of commodities, one. 
fukth is fmuggled. 
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.^54,344} and as this comes within 2000 of the aftual enumeration, it proves that two 
feptiers a head is an accurate eftimatc; and though it does not perfectly agree with 
Monf. Necker’s account of the former populauon of Paris, yet it is much nearer to it 
than the calculations made to correct that account, by Dr. Price, and by ihc very able 
and inccnious pol’tical arithmetician, Mr. H(jwlot. As the late enumeration thews the 
population of Paris to tiave been (propnrtionably to the confumption of cornl 615,937 
fouls, when its births amounted to 20,550, tliisfaft confirms the general calciilalipn in 
France, that the births in a great city are to bo multiplied by thirty ; for the above men¬ 
tioned number fo multiplied, gives 616,500, which comes fo near the truth, that the 
difference is not worth correftirig. M. Ncckcr’s multiplier is confirmed clearly ; and 
the event, which gives to France a population of 26,000,000, has proved, that Dr. 
Price, who calculated them at above 30,000,000, was as groily miflakcn in his exag¬ 
geration of French populousnefs, as Mr. Howlct has (hewn him to he in his diminution 
of that of England. It feems indeed to have been the fate of that c ilculator to have 
been equally refuted ujjon almolt every political quolUon he handled ; the mifehief of 
inclolurcs—the depopulation of England—the populoufnefs of France—and the denun¬ 
ciation of ruin he pronounced fo authoritatively againft a variety of annuitant focieties, 
that liave flourifiied almolt in proportion to the diflrefl'es he aflignecl tltem. The con- 
fumption of wine at Paris, on an average of the lafl twenty years, has been from 2 ^0,000 
to 260,000 muids per annum ; average, 24.^,000. In lyHo it funk rather more than 
50,000 uiiiids, by fmuggling, during the coiifufions of that period. In 245,000 muids 
there are 70,560,00.. Pari.-? pints, or Englifh quarts, which makes the daily ctmlump- 
lion 193, 1 15 quarts; and if to this, according to the computation of thi' cemmh of the 
barriers, one-fixih is to be added for fmuggling, it makes 225,514, which is one-third 
of a quart, and one-tenth of that third per htad per diem. The confumption of meat 
is very difficult to bo calculated, becaufc the weight of the beads is not noted ; I can 
guels at it only, aiul therefore the reader will pay no other attention to what follows 
than to a mere coujedlurt'. I viewed many hundreds of the oxen, at different time-, 
and effimaie the average at fi.vty flone ; but as there aredoubtlefs many others fmaller, 
let us calculate at 50, or 700 b. and let us drop fmuggling in thefe caies, fince though 
it may on the whok‘, be one fi.xth yet it cannot be any thing like that in thefe com- 
luodiiies ; the calves at i2olb. the Iliccp at 6olb. and the hogs at 10 lb. 


Oxen, 

.69,893, 

at 

yoolb. 

48,918, 

,Toolb. 

Calves, 

. 103^27'j 

at 

120 

12,392. 

,520 

Sheep, 

. 323 » 762 , 

at 

60 

19.4:5. 

.720 

Hogs, 

. 36,333^ 

at 

ICO 

3^633: 

,200 


Total *, - - 

- 

1 . m 

84,3^9^ 

540 


This quantity divided amongft a population of 6 j 5.937, P^>‘f‘''« 1361b. of 

meat for his annual confumption, or above niic-third of a pound per diem. I'luring 
the fame tw’cnty years, the conlumption of London w’as on an average, per annum, 
92,5390x611, and 649,369 fheepf. ^'hefo oxen probably weighed 84clb. each, and 
the ineep loolb.; which two articles only, without calves or hogs, make 142,669,660 ; 


• Long linrp this was written, I received Monf Lavoificr’s Etfultuh tPun oimra^f, 179 '' >1 which he 
gives a table of the Paris confiimpiioii; hut I do not knr.w on what authority, for the weight per head 
he makes the total of all meats 8a,50o,ooolb. 

f Mepert oj ibe Com, oj the Court of Common Council, 1786. Folio, p. 75. ’ 
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vet thefe qunntitics do not nearly contain the whole number brought to London, which 
for want of fuch taxes as at Paris, can be dil'covered with no certainty. The confump- 
tion of Brelt is regillercd for the year 1778, when 22,000 people, in igoo houfes, con- 
fumed 82,000 boifeau, each 1501b. of coin of all forts ; 16,000 bariques of wine and 
brandy, and 1000 of cyder and beer*. Tiiis confumption amounted to per head — 
corn 2 ’r feptiers, of 2401b. per annum ; — wine, brandy, beer, and cyder, onc-third 
of a.quart per head per diem. Nancy, in 1733, contained 19,645 fouls, 

confumed, 

Oxen, 2402.—Calves, 9073.—Sheep, ir,863.-^Total, 23,338. 

It (onfumed, therefore, more than one of thefe pieces per head of its population. In 
1738, when it contained 19,831 fouls, it confumed. 

Oxen, 2309.—Calves, 5058.—Sheep, 9549.-^'Fotal, 16,896 1 ; 

above three-fourths each. The confumption of Paris is three fourths of one of thefe 
beads per head of population. As the fineft cattle in the kingdom arc fent to the capi¬ 
tal, the proportions in number ought to be lefs; but the wealth of that capital would 
have juftified the fuppofiuon of a ftill greater comparative confumption. 


CiiAF. XVII .—Of the Police of Corn in France. 

OF all fubjefts, there is none comparable to the police of corn, for difplaylng the 
folly to which men can arrive, who do not betray a want of common fenfe in rcafoning 
on other topics. One tells us (I confine niyfolf chiefly to French auihorities, engaged 
as I am at prefent in refearches in that kingdom) that the price is in cxa6t proportion 
to the quantity of corn, and to the quantity of money at the fame time in the king¬ 
dom I *, and that when wheat fells at 36 livres the feptier, it is a proof there is not half 
enough to lad till harvclt §. He propofes to have magazines in every market, and to 
prohibit, under fevere penalties, a higher price than 24 livres. This would be the in¬ 
fallible mcthfxl to have it very loon at 50, and perhaps ico livres. That the price of 
corn does not depend on the quantity of money, is proved by the hidden rife proceeding 
from alarms, of which this author might have known an inftance in the year he printed; 
for Monf. Necker’s memoir lo the National AflTembly was no fooncr dil'perfed, than the 
price rofe in one week 50 per cent.; yet the quantity in tluj kingdom, both of money 
and corn, remained juft as before that memoir was publiflied. But it has already been 
luflicicntly proved, that a very fmall deficiency of the crop will make an enormous dif¬ 
ference in the price. I may add, that the mere apprchenllon of a deficiency, whether 
ill or well founded, will have the fame effeft. From this circumftance, I draw a con- 
clufion of no trifling import to all governments ; and that is, never to exprefs publicly 
any apprehenfion of a want of corn; and the only method by which government can 
exprefs their fears. Is by proclamations againft export: prohibitions ; ordonances of re¬ 
gulation of fa!c; arrets, ori laws againft monopolizers; or vain and frivolous boafts, 
iijee thofc of Monf. Neckcr, of making great imports from abroad—all thefe meafures 
have the fame tendency ; they confirm amongft the people the apprehenfion of want ; 
for when it is found amongft the loweft orders, that government is alarmed as well as 
they themfelves, their own fears augment j they rife in a rage againft monopolizers, or 
fpcculators, as they ought rather to be called, and then every ftep they take has the never- 

* Encychp. Mefhtdique Marinr, t. I. part I. p. 198. f Deferip. de la Lorraine, par 

Durival 3 tom. 410. 1778. t. ii. p. 5, 4; Ccnfid fur la Cherti des Crains,par M. Vaudrey, 

8vo, p. 5. J Ib. p, 7, 8, 19. 
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failinpr cfTeft of ii>crearmg the evil; the price riles Ihll higher, as it innlf do inevitably, 
when iiich furious obftruilioiis are thrown on the interior trade in corn, as to make it a 
matter of great and ferious danger-to have any hing to do with it. In fuch a fituation 
of madnefsand folly in the people, the plenty of one diftrifl; cannot fupply the want of 
another, without fuch a monltrov.s premium, as lhall not only pay the expence of tranf- 
port, but infure the corn, when lodged in granaries, againll tlie blind and violent fuf- 
picions of the people. To raife this fpirit, nothing more is nec elfary than for govern¬ 
ment to ifl'ue any decree whatever, that difeovers an alarm ; the pcopl.' immediately are 
apprehenfive of famine ; and this apprchenlion can never take place without creating, 
the reality in a great meafure. It is therefore the duty of a wife and tniightened go¬ 
vernment, if at any time they Ihould fear a fhort provifion of corn, to take the moll 
private and cautious mcafurcs poflible, either to prevent export, by buying up the corn 
that is collcfted for exportation, and keeping it within the kingdom, a meafure cafy to 
be done through individuals, or to encourage import, and to avoid making any public 
decree or declaration. The hiftory of corn, in France, during the year 1789, was a 
moll extraordinary proof of the judnefs of thefe principles. Wherever I palled, and it 
was through many provinces, I made inquiries into the caufes of the fcarcity; and was 
every where allured, that the dearnefs was the moft extraordinary circumliance in the 
world : for, though the crop had not been great, yet it was about an average otic; .and 
confequcntly that the deficiency mull certainly have been occafioned by exportation. 
I demanded, if they were furethat an exportation had taken place?—They replied, no; 
but that it might have been done privately : this ajifvver fufficiently Ihew'cJ, that thele 
exports were purely ideal. 'I’he dearnefe, however, prevailed to fuch a degree, in May 
and June particularly, (not without being fomented by men who fought to blow thedif- 
contents of the people into ablblute outrage,) that Monf. Necker thought it right not 
only to order immenfe cargoes of wheat, and every other fort of corn, to be bought up 
all over Europe, hut likewile in June, to announce to the public, with great parade, tlie 
Heps lliat he had taken, in a paper called Memotre vi/irufff, in which lie Hated, that he 
had bought, and ordered to be bought, 1,404,463 quintaux of different Ibrts of grain,, 
of which more than 8oo,oco were arrived. J w'as a perfonal witnefs, in many markets, 
of the elledl of this publication; inllead of finking the price, it raifed it directly, aed 
enormoully. Upon one market day, at Nangis, from 38 livres to 43 livres the ll ptier 
of 24cll>.; and upon the following one to 49 livres, whicit was July lit; and on the next 
day, at CoUnnier.';, it was taxed by the police at 4 livres rj'. and 4 livres 6/1 the 2 lb.; 
but as the farmers would not bring it to market at that price, they Ibid it at their farms 
at 5 1 livres, and even 6 livres, or 57 livres the feptier. At Nangis it advanced, in 
fourteen days, 11 livres a feptier ; and at Columiers a groat deal more. Now, it is to 
be obl'erved, that thefe markets are in the vicinity of the capital, for which Monf. Nec- 
ker’s great foreign prOvifion was chiefly defigned; and confcquemly if his ineafures 
would have had any where a good effedt, it might have been expedled here; but fince 
the contrary happened, and the price, in two markets, was raifed 25 per cent, we may 
reafonably conclude, that it did good no where ; but to what was this apparent fcarcity 
imputable ? Abfolutely to Monf. Necker’s having faid in his memoir, a mon arhee 
dans la mini/lerc je me hdtai de prendre des informations fur le produit de la recotte iif fur 
ks befoins des pays etrangers *. It was from thefe unfeafonable inq^uiries ia September 

1.788, 


* He has introduced a tllToe of the fame ftuff in his Memoir fur L' Admimprathn tie M. Necter, par hi 
memt, p. .1* 7, where he fays, with the true ignorance of the proiiibitory fyilem, “ Mon I'yllcim- l<ir I’ejc- 
portatioa des grains sit infinimeot hmpls, ainh que j’ai cu fouvent I’occafion de le developperi itl'c borne a 

n'cu 
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1788, tint all th'’ niifchief was derived. They pervaded the whole kinordom, and 
fpread an univcrfal alarm ; the price in coufequence arofe; and when once it wfes in 
France, mifehief immediately follows, becaufe the populace, by their violence, render 
the internal trade inferure and dangerous.' The bufinefs of the miniller was done in a 
moment: his confiirnmatc vanity, which, from having been confined to his character 
as an author, now became the fcourge of the kingdom, prohibited the export ti>r no 
other rcafon, than becaufe tlie Archbifliop of Sens had the year b. fore allowed if, in 
contradidion to that mafs of errors and prejudices which M. N ck'i ’, book upon the 
corn trade had dififeminated. It is curiv)us to fee him, in his Memoir itijtrudf, ailerting, 
that France, in 1787, rfoit livrce an commerce dcs grains dans tout Ic roy.imne, avecplus 
d'aSlh'ilc^ quo jamais ^ I' on avail envoye dans ! cl ranger unc quantile confidcrable de grains. 
Now, to fee the invidious manii'-'r in which this is put, let us turn to me regiller ol the 
Bureau General dc la balance du Commerce, where we lhall find the following flatement 
of tile coni-trado for 1787 ; 


Imports. 

Wheat, - 8,116,000 liv. Corn, 

Rice, - - 2,040,000 Wlujnt, 

Barley, - . 375,0c o Legumes, 

Legumes, - - 945,000 

1 1,476,000 


Exports. 

- •1,165,600 liv. 

6,559,900 

- 949,200 

10,674,700 


n’en avoir aiicuii d’immuablf m-ais a dcffriflro on pi r tu it'e ccUt cxpoilatioii f' loii Ic temp; ^ liloii Its cir- 
contlanciS.” Wlien a man ttart'; upon a rotten rouiidatiun. lie i' fine o tl MiiuL r in tlii- inaiintr ; the iim- 
plicily of a fvftem to be new-moulded evety moment, ‘ Icion Ic temps Irl.ni les ciic-nill nice, !” And 
who is to jiidjre of tlicfe ftafons and drcumllances ? A miniller? A ^lovernineii' ? 'i'liefe i j'eeins, are 
to peomolirate lavs, in confequt ncc of their liaving made inquiries into the Ita e of crops and Iloe :s on 
hand. What pre.'iimption ; what an excefa of vanitv mull it be, which impels a ina i to fnppofe- th.it the 
truth is within the veijre ot fiieb inq'.iirics; or, that lie is one line, or oi e point neater to it, alter he has 
made them hefore he hi^an. (^o to the inlendant in 1 ranee, or to the land l.ieuteiiant in Knglaiul, anti 
fuppoft him to leceire a letter from jrovernnieot diredti- 'r loeli inqiiii io; pntfue the iiittllij'enee, foU 
low iiim tti his l.ible for eonver.rition on cropr.- or in liis r de ainorijr the farmer.s (an idea that may obtain 
in Knirlaiid, bn: ntver was fneh .a tide raktu by an Intind.inl in Fiance) in order to mak" Inrjuirie.i; m.fk. 
the dcinlloiy, broken, and faile fiieeimi.ns ol the intelligenee he receives, — ami then recur to the fimplieiiy 
the fyltem that is lo be fon'.d.ej on inch inquliies. Motif Necker wiites as if we tscie i;rii.,r.,iit ol the 
fources of his infoimaiion. He oiijjhl to h.ive known that minilbrs can never procure it ; ji.d that tiny 
c.iniiot be f'l good an anthori-y for a wlio'e.kingdom, as a cotiiitry geiitk'inaii, fkii'ieel in airiiciileliie, i.i for 
his «iwn pariflt ; yet what gentleman would prefume to pro'ionnee upon a crop to the 36 ih p.irt of its 
amount, or even lo the ;oth ? Pul it nmll beobkived, that all Monl. rNcckcr’.s fimple eiperati..uf, wl ieh 
caufed ati unlimited import, at an onlirtiiltd espenee, aflected not one tvveiitielh pail of a year’s eotifnmp- 
tioii by the people, whofe welfare he ti'e,k upon him lo fiipei inlcnd. If tlys plain facl —the u.idonbli el 
jjrnoranct of eveiv man what the eriqi i'-, or has b-ei ti, in fueli fradtions as and niiicli more 

be well coiiftdired, it evil! fiirelv follow, that an alifolute and niibounded liberty in tfie coin trade is 
infinitely mote I kely to have, lie cl. th.,n futli paltry, deeeitiul, and falfe inqtiirle.s as this miniller, with his 
fyllem of complete fimpli. ity, was forced, aceordirg to his own aeeount, o rely upon. l.et the rea.le-r 
pnrfne the pallane, p 369, the pi e-vr.ytince of government— applUalion—hater le xnouvpme'U du comnurc.f — 
attruit proch.iin ciihtdi. A pretty fupp-rt for a great nation! Their luliftlUtice is to depend on the 
ecn-.bination tif a vili niary e'erlalmer, tather th-an on the indilllry and energy ot their own exertions. 
Monf. Neeker’s peiformance delervcs ail attentive perufal, ifpecially when he piiiits p.tihelie.illy the anx- 
itlies he fnlfered on arco..nt of the want of corn I eviOied that thofe who read it evouid o.ily carry in 
their minds this undoubted fadl, that the feareity which occalioned thofe inquietudes war abf.ilntely and 
folrly ot his- own eriating ; and that if lie had not been miniller in 1 rauce. and that govtrnmt nt bad taken 
podtep wbn'evei in this .iflair, there would not have been fiieh a word as feareity heard in the kingdom. 
He converted, by his rnanagement, an orvllnarlly fhort crop into a feareity ; and he made that feareity a 
fa.mine j t« lemedy which, he affuraes to much merit, as to naufeate a common reader. 
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This account (hews pretty clearly how well founded the iniuifter was, when he at¬ 
tempted to throw on the wife nieafure of his predecefl'or the mifehiefs which arofe 
from his own pernicious prejudices alone; a'id how the liberty of commerce, which 
had taken place moft advantageoufly in cc«fequence of the free trade in 1787, had 
bean more an import trade than an e:tport one; and of courfc, it fliews, that when he 
advifed his fovereign to prohibit that trade, he ailed direilly contrary even to his own 
principles; and he did this at the hazard of railing a general alarm in the kingdom, 
which is always of worfe confequence than any poilible export. His whole conduit, 
therefore, w'as one continued feries of fuch errors, as can, in a fcnfible man, be attri¬ 
buted only to the predominant vanity that inftigated him to hazard the welfare of a 
great nation to defend a treatife of his own compofition. But as this mmifter thought 
proper to change the fyftem of a natural export and import; and to fpread, by his 
mcalurcs, an alarm amongfl the people, that feemed to confirm their own appre- 
heiifions, let us next examine what he did to cure the evils he had thus created. He 
imported, at the enormous cxpcnce of 45,543,fi'97 livres (about .2,000,000 fterling) 
the quantity of 1,404,465 quintaux of corn of all forts, which, at 2401b. make 585,192 
feptiers, fufficient to feed no more than 195,064 people a year. At three fepliers per 
head, for the population of millions of mouths, this fupply, thus egregioufly boafted 
of, would not, by 55,908 feptiers, feed France even for three days; for her daily ton- 
fumption is 213,700 feptiers, nor have I the leaft doubt of more perfons dying of fa¬ 
mine, in confequence of his meafures, than all the corn he procured would feed for a 
year*. So abfolutely contemptible is all importation as a remedy for famine! and fo utter¬ 
ly ridiculous is the idea of preventing your own people from being Itarved, by all owing 
an import which, in its greateft and moft forced quantities, bears fo trifling a proportion 
to the confumption of a whole pcojile, even when bribed, rather than bought from every 
country in Europe ! But a conclufion of much greater importance is 10 be deduced 
from thefe curious fads, in the molt explicit confirmation of the preceding principles, 
that all great variations in the price of corn arc engendered by apprehenfion, and do 
not depend 011 the quantity in the markets. The report of Monf. Nccker’s meafures 
w'c have found, did not fink, but raifed the price : providing France with lefs than 
three days bread, when blazed forth with all the apparatus of government, adually 
raifed the price in the markets, where I was a witnefs, 25 per cent. Of what polTiblc 
confequence was three days provifion added to the national flock, when compared with 
the mifery and famine implied—and which adually took place in confequence of pttfli- 
ing the price up fo cnornioufly, by RTonf. Neckcr’s meafures ? Would it not have 
been infinitely wifer never to have flopped the trade, which I have proved to have been 
a trade of import ?—Never to have exprefled any folicitude ?—Never to have taken 
any public fleps, but to have let the demand and fupply quietly meet, without noif(^ 
and without parade ? The confequence would have been, laving forty-five millions of 
the public money, and the lives of foinc hundred thoufands, flarved by the high price 
that was creatcil, even without a fcarcity; for I am firmly perfuaded, that if no public 
flep whatever had been taken, and the archbifliop of Sens’ edid never repealed, the 
price of wheat in no part of France would have feen, in 1789, fo high a rate as 30 
livres, inflead of rifing to 50 and 57 livres. If there is any truth in thefe principles, 
what arc we to think of the firft minifler hunting after a little popularity, and boafling 


• At a moment when there was a great ftagnatioii in every fort of employment, a high price of bread, 
iiiAead of a moderate one, mull have deftroyed many ; there was no doubt of great numbers dying for 
want in every part of the kingdom. The people were reduced in fome places to eat bran and boiled grafi. 
Journaldv I' Alp Nat. tom. i. 
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in his Mcmcir:^ that the Kln>^ allowed only bread of wheat and rye mixed to be ferved 
at his own table ? What were the conclufions to be looked for in the people, but that 
if fuch were the extremities to w-hich France was reduced, all were in danger of death 
for want of bn ad. The confequence is palpable; a blind rage againfl: monopolizers, 
hanging bakers, leizing barges, and fetting fire to magazines; and the inevitable ef- 
fe£t of a fuilden and enormous rife in the price, wherever fuch meafurcs are precipitated 
by the populace, who never arc truly active but in their own dellruftion. It was the 
fame fpirit that diftated the following jiafllige, in that Memoire iiijlrit£l:fy " Les accaparc- 
mc> 7 s font Ui premiere canfc a la^ucllc la mitltilude attribue la chcrle des grains, fcf en 
tjfet 071 fouvent cu lieu dc fc plaindre dc la cupiditc des fpccidatcurs I cannot read 
thefe lines, which are as untrue in fa6t as erroneous in argument, without indignation. 
The njultitudc never have to complain of fpeculators ; they are always greatly indebted 
to them. There is no fuch thing as monopolizing corn but to the benefit of the peo¬ 
ple f. And all the evils of the year 1789 would have been prevented, if monopoli¬ 
zers, by raifing the price in the preceding autumn, and by lelfening the confumptlon, 

* Thi^ is pn-tty much like his feuding a memoir to the National jAfiVmhly, rehich was read (^tftober 
in which the minillev fays 11 'jl ili‘nc iir^rnl Je tie plus en p>!u’ ! cxty.rtalwn tu France ; mats il ijt 

FiJJicih lie •aeVtler d celte priihibilun. On a fait plncrr dcs cordont He truupes fur les ji ontiers a celte ejj'ei'i. ffnur- 
naldes Etuts Geneniux, tom. v. p. li;.).- Every cxprelfioa ot this nature becoiuiiig public, tended to iu- 
iiafiic the iteoplc, and confcqiicntly to raife the price. 

;j; I ;im much iriclintd to believe, that no foit of monopoly ever was, or ever can be injurious without 
the aHillaiK Cof government ; and that government never tends in the leall to favour a monopoly without 
doing inliiiitt mifehief. We have hearil in Kiiglaiid of attempts to monopolize hemp, alltim, cotton, and 
Plan/ other articles: ill-conceived Ipeculations, that always ended in the tiiin of the fchemers, and even- 
tiially did good, as I could iliew, if this were the pritper place. But to monopolize any article of c.rtnmon 
and daily fupplv and conliiniptiou to a iniichievotta degree, is abfolutely iinpunible : to buy large qiianti- 
tlis. at ibe etieapell fcafon ol the year, in order to hoard and biing them out at the very dcarelt itionient, 
is the idea of a monopolizer or accapereur: this i.s, of all other tranfaClions, tlic moil hencfieial towards an 
equal fiioply. 'i'he wheat which fuch a man buys i.; cheap, or he would not buy it with :i view to profit : 
What does he do tlrcn ? He takes from the market a poriiou, when the fiipply is large ; and he brings that 
portion to the market when the ftipply is fmall; and for doing this you hang him as an enemy. Why ? lle- 
eaufe he has made a private profit, perhaps a very great one, by coming in between the farmer and the con- 
lumcr. What Ihould induce him tocarryon his bufinefr, except the defirc of pi-ofil ? But the benefit of thepco- 
plcisexai'fly in proportion to the greatnefsof that profit, lince it arifes directly from thclmvpriceof corn at one 
feafon, and the dearnefs of it at another. Molt clearly any trade which tends to level this inequality is advanta¬ 
geous in proportion asit cffeAsit. By buying great qiiaiititics when cheap, thepriceis raifed, and thecunfump- 
tir.n forced tobe morefpariug: thiscircumltauccc.'inalonelavethepeoplefrom famine; ifiwhentliiccropisfeanty', 
the prople confume plentifully iii autumn, they iiiuft inevitably llarve in fummer; and they certainly will cen- 
fume plentifully ii corn is clieap. Gorerniuent cannot llcp in and fay, you (hall now eat half a pound of 
bread only, that you may not by and by be put to half an ounce. Government cannot do this without 
erefting granaries, which we know, by the experience of all Europe, is a moll pernicious fyftem, and 
done at an expence which, if laid out in premiums, encouraging cultivation, would convert deferts into 
fruitful corn-fields. But private monopolizers can and do effeifl it; for by their ptirchafes in cheap 
months they raife the price, and cjrad'tly tii that proportion leflen the confumpt'ion ; this is the great ob- 
jcfl, for nothing elfc can make a laort crop hold out through the year: when once this is eflc^lcd, the 
people are fafe; they may pay very dear afterwards, but the corn will be forth-coming, and they will have it 
though at an high price. But reverfe the medal, and fuppofe no monopolizers; in fuch a cafe, the chcap- 
nefs in autumn continuing, the free cunfumption would continue with it : and an iitidiie portion being 
eaten in winter, the fummer would come without its ftipply : this was manifcllly the hillory of 1789 ; the 
p.ople enraged at the idea of mottopolizers, not at their real exiftence, (for the nation was (larvlng for 
want of them,) hung the miferable dealers, on the idea of their having done what they were utterly iinablv to 
do. Thus, with fuch a fyltein ot fmall farms as empty the whole crop into the markets in autumn, and 
make no referve for fummer, there is no pufilble remedy, but many and great monopolizers, who are be¬ 
neficial to the public exaAly in proportion to their profits. But in a country like England divided into 
large farms, fucij corn -dealers are not equally wanted ; the farmers are rich enough to wait for their re¬ 
turns. and keep a due referve in Hacks to be threfhed iu fummer; the bed of ail methods of keeping com 
add the only one in which it receives no damage. 

10 had 
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had divided the fupjjly more equally through the year. In a country like France, fub- 
divided mifchievoully into little farms, the quantily of corn in the markets in autumn is 
always beyond the proportion referved for fupplying the roll of the year; of this evil, 
the beft remedy is, enlarging the fize of farms; but when this docs not take place, the 
dealings of monopolizei's are the only refource. 'rhoy buy when com is cheap, in or¬ 
der to hoard it till it is dear; this is their fpeculatiun, and it is precifely the conduft 
that keeps the people from flarving; all imaginable encouragomeiit fiioulJ be given to 
fuch merchants, whofe bufinofs anfwers every purpofe of public gTanaiics, withcnit a>iy 
of the evils that are fure to flow from them *. It may eafily be conceived, that in a 
country where the people live ahnoll entirely on bread, and the blind p"oceedings of 
mobs are encouraged by arrets of parliaineiils, feconded by fuch blunders of govern¬ 
ment as I have eleferibed, and unaided by the beneficial cxlfbmce of real monopolizers; 
it may eafily be conceived, I fay, that the fupply muff be irregular, and in many in- 
ffances infufllcicnt; it muff; be infufricient, exadly in proportion to the violence of the 
populace; and a very high price will be the unavoidable confequehce, whatever may 
be the quantity in the kingdom. In June and July 1789, the markets were not open¬ 
ed before troops arrived to proleft the farmers from having their corn feized; and the 
magiftrates, to avoid infurredUons among the people, fet the aflize too low upon corn, 
bread, and butcher’s meat; that is, they fixed the prices at which they were to be fold, 
which is a mofl pernicious regulation. The farmers, in confequence, refrained from going 
to market, in order to fell their wheat at home at the beft price they could get, which 
was of courfe much higher than the aflize of the markets. How well thefe principles, 
which fuch ample experience proves to be juft, are underftood in France, may be col- 
lefted from the cahiers, many of whom demand meafures which, if really purfued^ 
would fpread abfolute famine through every province in the kingdom. It is demanded 
at one place, “ that as France is expofed to the rigours of famine, every farmer fhould 
be obliged to regifter his crop of every kind, gerbs, bottes, muids, &c.; and alfo every 
month the quantity fold f.” Another requires, “ that export be feverely prohibited, 
as well as the circulation from province to province; and that importation be always 
allowed J.** A third §, “ that the fevered laws be paiTed againft monopolizers; a cir- 
cumftance which at prefent defolates the kingdom.” A fyftem of prohibition of ex¬ 
port is demanded by no lefs than twelve cah'ters ||. And fifteen demand the ereftion 
of public magazines^. Of all folecifms, none ever equalled Paris demanding that|he 
tranfport of corn from province to province ftiould be prohibited. Such a requeft is 


• Well has it been obferved by a modern writer, Lorfque Ics recoltes manquint en quelque lieu tPun grand 
empire, Jes travaux du rrjle de fet provinces etant payet d’une heureufe fecundite fuffifent a la roufammation de la to- 
talite. Sans folRcitude de la part du gouvernemtnt, fans magaxint publics, } ar le feul cjfet d'lme communication, 
iibre Gf facile on n’y connoit ni di/elte tii grande cherte, Theorie de Luxe, tom. i. p. 5. 

f ’Tier Etat dc Mendtm. p. 36. f Tier Elat de Paris, p. 43. ^ Tier I'.tatde Reims, art. I to. 

H Nob.de ^efnoy, p. 24. Nob. deSt. ^intin, p. 9. NuL de Lille, p. 20. T, Etat de Reims, p. 2o. 
T. E/at de Rouen, p. 4.3- T. Etat de Dunkerque, p 15. T. Etat de Mets, p. 46. Clergi de Rouen, p. z^. 
T. Etat de Rettnet, p. 65, T.E/at de Falenciennes, p. la. T. Etat de Troyts, art. y6. T. Etat de Bour¬ 
don, art. 3* 

^ 1 have lately feen t January, 1792) in public print, the mention of a propofal of one of the mlniilcre 
to cred public magazines; there wants nothing elfe to complete the fyftem of abfurdity in relation to corn 
which hasinfefted that fine kingdom. Magazines can do nothing more than private accapercurs; they can 
'Only buy when com is cheap, and fell when it is dear; but they do this at fuch a vaft expenee, and with 
fo little ceconomy, that if they do not take an equal advantage and profit with private ipeculators, they 
nuft demand an enormous tax to enable them to carry on their bufinefs; and if they do take fuch profit, 
the people are never the better for them. Mr. Symonds, in his paper on the public magazines of Itilvi 
haaproved them to be every where nuifanccs. Sec Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiii. p. 299. &c, 
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really edyfying, by offerinTj to the attontion of the philofo-'Iin il obferver, maTikind 
under a new feature, worthy of the knowledge and intellig ence that ought to reign in 
the capital of a great empire ; and Monfieur Necker was exactly fuited to be miniltcr 
in the corn departtnent of Inch a city !—'Fhe conclufions to be drawn from the whole 
bufinefs, arc evident enough. I'hifi c is but one policy which can fecure a fupply with 
entire fafetv to a kingdom fo populous and fo ill * cultivated as France, with lb large 
a portion of its territory under wood and vines; the ])olicy I mean is an entire and ab- 
folute liberty of export and import at all times, and at all prices, to be perlilted in with 
the fame unremitted firmnefs, that has not only refeued I'ufcany from the jaws of pe¬ 
riodical faminep, but has given her eighteen years of plenty, without the intervention 
of a moment’s want. A great and important e'xperiinent! and if it has anfwt red in 
litch a mountainous, and, in cotnparifon with France, a barren territory, though full 
of people, affuredly it would fulfil every hope, in lo nolde and fertile a kingdom as 
France. But to fecur9 a regular and certain fupply, it is neccHary that the farmer be 
equally fecurc of a fteady and good price. The average price in France vibrates be¬ 
tween t8 and 2a livres afeptier of 24olbt. 1 made enquiries through many provinces 
in 1789, into the common price, as well as that of the niomenr, and found (reducing 
their meafures to thefeplier of a^olb.) that the mean price m Champagne is i8 livres ; 
In Loraine lyf; in Alface aa livres; in Franche Comte ao livres: in Bourgogne 18 
livres; at Avignon, &c. 24 livres; at Paris, I believe, it may be calculated at 19 livres, 
-—Perhaps the price, through the whole kingdom, would be found to be about 20 livres. 
Now, without entering into any analyfis of the fubieef, or forming any comparifon 
with other countries, France ought to know, at lean fhe has dearly learned from ex¬ 
perience, that this is not a price fufficient to give fuch encouragement to the farmers 
as to fecure her a certainty of fupply : no nation can have enough without a furplus; 
and no furplus will ever be raifed, where there is not a free corn trade.—'I’he object, 
therefore, of an abfolutely free export, is to fecure the home fupply. The mere pro¬ 
fit of felling com is no objedf; it is lefe than none; for the right ufe thereof is to feed 
your own people. But they cannot be fed, if the farmers have not encouragement to 
improve their agriculture; and this encouragement muft be the certainty’of a good 

* The afTertion of the Marquis de Caffaux, “ tlmt the free corn trade eAablinied by Monf. Turgot, in- 
creafed the productions of the agriculture of France as 150 to 100,” ( SeconHe Suitede Cmifid.Juries Meeh. 
drf See. p. 119.) mult be received with great caution. That of Monf. Millot, “ that the lands of the 
fame kingdom produced five times as much in Henry IV.'s reign as they do at prefent,” is a very grofs 
error, irrcGODcileable with the lead probability. Ehm. de I’Hi/}. Gen. t. ii. p. 488. 

f Price of Wheat at Paris, or at Rofoy, for 146 years. 


Price of 73 Years, the reign of Louis XIV. 



Priccof 73 Years, the Reigns 

i of Louis XV. and XVI. 

From 1643 to ifija 


l.iv. Sol. Den. 

3 ? *4 » 

From 1716 to 1725 


Liv. Sol. 

17 10 

Den. 

9 

j6ii3 to 1662 


.'j* 

12 


1726 to 1735 

— 

16 9 

4 

1663 to 1672 


23 

6 

II 

1736 to 1745 

— 

18 15 

7 

1673 to 1682 

— 

*5 


8 

1746 to 1755 


18 lOI 

I 

1683 to 1692 

— 

22 

0 

4 

1756 to 1765 

.I.. 

17 9 

I 

1693 to 1702 

—• 

3 » 

i6 

1 

I76J to 17751 


28 7 

9 

1703 to 1712 

— 

23 

<7 

I 

177610 1785- 

— 

22 4 

7 

1713 to 1715 


33 

1 

6 

1786 


20 12 

6 

General Average 


t 8 

! 

5 

1787 

1788 


22 2 
24. 0 

6 

0 

Balanee du Commru, tom. 3. 




General average 


20 1 

4 
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f irice. Experience has proved fufSciently, that 20 livres will not do. An abf’o- 
ute freedom of interior circulation is fo obvioufly neceflfary, that to name it is fufli- 
cient *. 

A great and decided encouragement to monopolizers f is as necolFary to the regular 
fupply, as tliat feed fhould be Ibwn to procure a crop; but reaping, in order to load 
the markets in winter, and to ftarve the people in fummer, can be remedied by no other 
perfon but an accapareur. While I'uch men are therefore (ibjccls of public hatred ; 
while even l iws are in force againft them, (the moll prepolterous that can difgrace a 
people, fince they are made by the mouth, againfl the hand for lilting food to it,) no 
regular fupply can belookedfor. —We may expedl to feefainitie periodical, in a king¬ 
dom governed by the principles which nmit take place, where the populace rule not 
by enlightened reprefentatives, but by t!ie violence of their ignorant and unmanageable 
wills. Paris governs the National AflTembly; and the mafs of the people, in great 
cities, are all alike abfolutely ignorant how they are fed; and whether the bread they 
eat be gathered like acorns from a tree, or rained from the clouds, they are well coir- 
vinced, that God Almighty lends the bread, and that they have the bed poflible right 
to cat it.. The courts of London, aldermen and common councilmeu, have, in every 
period, reafonedjuft like the populace of Paris The prefent fyftcm of France, rela¬ 
tive to agriculture, is curious: 

To encourage inveftments in land,. 

L Tax it Three Hundred Millions.- 


• The internal fljackles on the corn trade of France, are fuch as will greatly impede the ellablilliment 
of that perfect freedom which alone forms the proper legislation for fiieh a country. M. Turgot, in his 
Lettres fur tes Grains-, p. 126, notices a moll ahfurd dutv at Bounkaux, of 20/". per feptier on all wheat 
confiimed there, or evm depolited for foreign commerce,.a duty which ought to nave prevented the remark 
of the author of Credit Mmional, p. 222, who mentions, as an extraordinary faft, “ tliat at Touloiife there 
is a duty of itf- per feptier on grinding, yet bread is cheaper there than at.Buurdcaiix.” Surely it would 
be fo ; it ought to be 8/". the feptier cheaper. 

f The word fpeculator, in various paffages of this chapter, would he as proper as monopolizer, they 
mean the fame thing as accapurcur\ a man who buys corn witha view to felling it at a higher price ; what¬ 
ever term is nfed, llie thing meant is every where underftood. 

Aldermen, common covmcilmea, and mohs, are coufillent when they talk nonfenfe; but philofophers 
are net fo eafily to be pardoned; when M. 1 *Ahhc Rozier declares, y«e la France rccohe aiitiee erdinaire f-ret 
du double plus dr bled qu'elle n’eti cwjomme, ( Reeueil de Memoires fur la Culture iff le Rcuiffitge du Chauvrs, 8vo. 
1787. p. 5.J lie wtuic what has a direct tendency to inflame the people; for the couchtiion they mull 
draw is, that an immenfe and incredible export is always going on. If France produces in a common year 
double her eoiifumption, what becomes of the furplus? Where arc the other zb millions of people that 
are ftd with French corn ? Where do the 78,000,000 of feptiers go that France has to fpare; a quantity 
that would load all the Ihips polfeired by that kingdom above thirty timrs to earry it. InlUad of tiie com- 
inun crop equalling two years eoiifumption, it certainly docs not equal tliiitccn inunihs cummoii confiimp. 
lion ; that is fuch a eoiifumption as takes place at an average price. And all the difference of crops is, 
that eoiifumption is moderate with a bad produil, and pleiiiifiil with a good one. I’he failure of a crop 
in one province in a very fmall degree, which, under a good government, and entire liberty of trade, 
would not even be felt, will, under a fyllem of reftridtions and prohibitions, raife the price through the 
whole kingdom enormoufly; and if mcafures arc taken to correft it by government, they will convert thle 
high price into a famine. The author of Traiti d’Economie Politique, 8v.>. -83, p. does not talk 

qiute fo greatly, when he fays a good crop will feed France a year and a half; but pretty near it. 'ITie 
abfurdities that daily appear on tlii. fubjeS are aftoiiifhiiig. In a work now publiihiug, it is faid,' that a 
moderate crop (urailhes England for three years, and a good one for five. Etkeyelnpjrdie Hfethodique Kcono- 
vtie PoLft.i tom. i. p 7,. This aflertion is copied from an Italian, w* Zanoni dell’Agricolturu, 176.J, 
8vo. tom i. p. lO who took it verbatim from EJfais fur divert Hujets interrtjfmt de Politique et de Morale, 
8vo. 1761. p. 21&. It is thus that fuch nonfenfe becomes propagated, .when authors arc oontent topopy 
one another, without knowledge or cunhderation. 

5 .To- 
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To enable the land to pay it, 

II. Prohibit the Export of Corn. 

That ciillivation may be rich and fpirited, 

III. Encourage fmall Farms. 

That cattle may be plentiful, 

IV. Forbid the Inclofure of Commons. 

And that the fupply of the markets may be .equal in fummer as in winter. 

V. Hang all Monopolizers. 

Such may be called the agricultural code of the new government of France! 


Chap. IV. 0/ the Commerce of France. 

AGRICULTURE, manufaQures, and commerce, uniting to form what may be 
properly termed thl mafs of national induftry, arc fo intimately connedded in point of 
intereft, under the difpenfations of a wife political fyftem, that it is impoflible to treat 
amply of one of them, without perpetually recurring to the others. I feel, in the pro- 
grefs of my undertaking, the impoflibility of giving the reader a clear idea of all the 
interefts of French agriculture, without inferting, at the fame time, fome details of 
manufadtifres and commerce. The opportunities I poffeffed of gaining fome valuable 
intelligence, enable me to infert feveral accounts hitherto unpublifhed, which I be¬ 
lieve my commercial readers (fliould I have any fuch) will not be difplcafed to 
examine. 


Wood, 

Timber, 

Hoops, &e. 

Staves, 

Planks, 

Pitch and tar, 

Alhes, 

Soda and pot-aih. 
Kelp, 

Peat alhes for manure 
Grain, • 

Millet and Canary, 


Imports into France in 1784 . 

livi 

2I(5,?oo Flax-feed, 

1,866,800 Hops, 

92,100 Tallow loaves, 

628.500 Refufeof filk, 
2,4.12,000 Hemp, 

- 825,200 Hemp and flax thread, 

1,372,600 Thread of refufc filk, 
3,873,900 Various wools, 

50,700 Spun ditto, 

665,100 Vigonia ditto, 

141.500 Flax, 

• 51,400 Silk raw. 


Mercery, thread, and boneteric, 
Woollen lloSs, 

Ditto filk, 

Bours d’oeil. 

Silk Ksozes, 

Silk, handkerchiefs, 

Si}k ribbons, 

Ribbons of wool, 

Thread ribbons. 

Ribbons of thr^ and wool, 
I.uien, flax and hemp, mixed. 
Linen of flax, 


ManufaBured Goodt. 

3 35,500 Table linen, 
i 1,300 Linen called platVe, 

430,700 • — ■••treiSt, 

252,200 - - " ■ '■ etatu hemp, 

54i‘’oe Sail Cloth, 

115,900 Candles, 

374,400 Yellow wax, 

87,500 Cordage, 

1,406,100 Horfe^air, 

92,700 Raw hides, 

1,918,600' Diftilled waters and oils, 

4,849,700 Eflences, 



liv, 

612,630 

272.400 
1,133,400 

94,900 

4 > 3 « 5 » 30 o 

2,091,100 

55,800 

25,925,000 

119.400 
259,!<00 

i.io9,5(-o 

39.582,700 


99,200 
60a,loo 

892.700 
432,000 

157.700 
50,300 

*,3*7.900 

99,000 

59,000 

2,805,400 

875.500 

126.500 
Dreics, 
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Drelfes, 


liv. 

91,200 — ■calves. 

liv. 

115,200 

Oil of grain. 

• 

248,300 — hares and rabbits. 

78,600 

Corks, 

- 

219,300 (^ilU, 

143,900 

--in plank, * 

- 

97,100 Bed feathers. 

81,700 

Skins, 

- 

87 i ,400 ^ Hog and wild boar hair. 

148 , 4 cx> 

-goats and kids, 

• 

148,4001 Coaches, 

783,900 

Almonds, 


EdibUi, 

140,600 Various wines, • 

684,900 

Butter, 

- 

k 80,100 Oefert wines, iV 

362,200 

Salt beef. 

• 

1,716.410 

Salt pork. 

- 

181,601 Live-Jloch, 


Cheefe, 

- 

3,5 5 2,700 Cattle of all forts. 

31,800 

fruits. 

- 

338,1 CO , Oxen, 

h 3 SS>-oo 

Lemons and oranges, Sic. 

(in No, 

j Shcepj 

1,087,000 

i 7 .) 43 ,cooj. 

- 

731,000 Hogs, 

276,100 

Sweetmeats, 

- 

52,600 Cows and bulls, - - • 

1,264,800 

Dried fruits and figs. 

• 

254,600 Calves, - - - 

89,300 

Dried grajits, 

- 

248,300 .(orfes. 

2,052,900 

Wheat, 

- 

5.347,900 Mules, 

148,400 

Rye, 

- 

139.800 

Barley, 

i 

103,800 ^ Drugt. 


Oil of Olives, 


25,615,700 Liquorice juice. 

67,300 

Legumes, 

- 

55“',9oo Gaul nuts. 

313,000 

Vermicelli, 

- 

417,200 Madder, 

476,600 

Salt, 

- 

113,800 Roots of AHifery, 

226,300 

Various edibles 

- 

90,800 Saffranam, 

578,700 

Beer, 

- 

383,500 Shiimac, 

7j,200 

Brandy of wine, 

- 

1,151,90c Turnfole, 

87.600 

...corn. 

- 

1,086,900 Tobacco leaf. 

5 > 993 i*oo 

Liqueurs and lemon juice, 

- 

62,900 


Various wooils, 

Plank, 

Pitch and tar. 

Common alhes. 

Charcoal, 

Coals, 

Grains, 

CoUfted, 

Garden-feeds, 

flax-feed, 

Pours of filk. 

Hemp, - • 

Thread of flax and hemp. 
Wool, 

Silk, 

Boncten'e of thread, Ste. 

. . — filoCel, . 

Wooll’en (lockings, 
Woollen caps, • 

Boneterie of filk, 

Hats. 

Boneterie of hair and wool, 
Silk laces, 


Exports the fame Tear. 

89.600 Laces of thread and filk, • 

66 ,^oc ■Voollen cloth, 

355,701 Various flufis, 

152,000 WooUen ftuiTs, 

70.600 Stuffs of thread and wool, 
410,000 —— hair, 

148.900 -hairandwool, 

144.900 -rich in gold, 

75.700 Silk ftufis, 

248.900 Stuffs mixed with filk, 

94.700 Silk gauzes, 

47,200 Thread and filk gauzes, 

143,400 Thread and cotton handkerchiefs, 
i>576,30o Silk haiiderchiefs, 

*»%7r6oe Silk ribbons, 

175.100 Linen of flax and hemp mixed, 

83,400 -liar, 

365,500 -fine, 

413.100 Cambric and linen. 

3>375>>oo Linen of thread and cotton, 

8^300 fiamoifes, 

910,3001 -hemp, 

3,589,zeo I Caudles, > * 


H 5 > 3 oo 

* 5 * 530 > 5 co 

122.300 
7i49L3oo 

109.300 
3 >^i 5 ’ 7 oo 

633.600 
1.538.500 

> 4 » 834 »io« 

649.600 
5,452,000 

209,000 

405,800 

118,000 

1,231,900 

12,427.200 

1,727.800 

346.300 

o,i 73.200 

291,400 

1,047,600 

344.300 

78.700 

Wa*, 
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liv. 

Wax, - * ' 

449,800 

Wax candles, * 

90,490 

Woollen blankets, 

129,800 

Raw leathers. 

96,300 

Prepared leathers. 

304,500 

Leather curried. 

137,700 

..— tanned. 

698,100 

r)i(lilkd water and oils 

167,500 

Gloves of Skins, 

63,900 

---Grenoble, 

491,700 

Drefles, • ~ 

Oil of grains, 

Cork, 

131.100 

368.100 
65 T'lO 

—— in plank, 

1 lO.OOO 

Cabinet ware, 

Willow ware, , - • 

Cole feed cakes. 

65,700 

54,800 

54" 6co 

Parchment, 

76,100 

Perfumery, 

196,100 

Various lliins. 

123,500 

Skins of goats and kids. 

156,800! 

■ calves prepared, 

448,600 

..—- fheep dil' 

312,500 

■ . — calves curn..d. 

Feathers prepared, 

Soap, 

Various edibles. 

■1,571,100 
256,000 
54,600 
* 1,376,700 

49.-‘00 

Almonds, 

450,800 

Butter, 

11 ,400 

Salt meat. 

1 2 1,400 

Flour, - 

1,271,500 

Cheefe, 

1^.4,100 

Various fruits, 

27-1,00,) 


Raw ditto, « 

iiv, 

131,500 

Dried ditto. 

69,600 

Prunes dried, - 

791,700 

Grapes, 

324,200 

Wheat, 

2,6o8,3c.o 

Rye, 

239,400 

Adeflin and Mai/.e, 

52,700 

Indian corn. 

633,100 

Barley, 

321,100 

Legumes, 

558,600 

Oil of Olives, 

1,346,100 

f’-iney, 

361,800 

Eggs, 

Salt, 

75,200 

2,189,800 

Wine brand’'. 

11,035,200 

Cor, *ittn 

*»04S>Soo 

Liqueurs, 

205,300 

Wines, 

6,807,900 

Wine.s of Bourdcaux, 

16,150,900 

Vinegar, 

124,400 

Cattle, 

108,600 

Oxen (No. 7659), 

1,088,200 

Sheep (No. 104,990), 

1,017,200 

Plogs, 

965,800 

Cows and bulls. 

227,000 

Horfes, 

45 .?. 7 oo 

Mules, 

1,509,000 

Saffroi, 

239,200 

O'l ot terc h. 

46,000 

T w.'ehinth, 

128,400 

Verdigrife, 

266,300 

Tobacco leaf. 

418,400 

-rappe, 

653,100 


N, The provinces of Loraine, Alface, and the three bilhoprics, are not included in 
this account, nor any export or import to or from the Weft Indies. 

Total export, - - 307,151,700 livres. 

. - import, - - 371,365,000 


Balance, 


35'786>7o°==;C*i» 5^S»668 fterling. 


Imports into France m 1787. 


Steel from Holland, Switzerland, and 
Germany, 

Copper, 

Tin from England, 

Iron from Sweden and Germany, 

Erafs from ditto. 

Lead from England and the Hanfeatic 
towns, 

Steel manufadures from Germany and 
< ‘England, 


liv. 

Coals from England, Flanders, and 
b6z,ooo Tufeany, 

7,117,coo Woods from the Baltic, 

885.000 I Woods feuiUard fcf mercin, 
8,469,000 ICork from Spain, 

1,175,000 Pitch and tar, - » 

A/hes, foda, and pnt-a(b, 
2,242,000 Yellow wax. 

Garden feeds, flax, and millet, 
4,927,000 Madder and roots of Allifary, 


liv. 

5,674,000 

5,40^,000 

J»593»ooo 
262,000 
1,557,000 
5,762,000 
2,260,000 
I ,i 15,000 
962,000 
Wheat, 
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Wheat, 

Rice, 

Bailey, ■ 
I.etjiimca, 

Fruiu, 

Butter, 

Salt beef and pork, 
Cliecfe, 

Oil of Olives, 

Brandy of corn, 

— - of wine, 

Wines, 

Beer, 

0 \-,‘n, Iheep, and h.rgs, 
Horfes and mules, 

Kaw hides, 

Skins not prepared. 


liv. 

8,1 16,000 
2,0.J0,0O0 
375,000 

945,000 
3.060,000 
2,507,000 
2,960,000 
4,522,000 
16,64^,000 
1,874,000 
3,715,000 
1,489,000 
469,000 . 
6,646 ,0 j 

3,911,000 
2.707.000 
1,180,000! 


liv. 

Goat’s hair from Levant, - 1,137,000 

B'iftleg of hogs and wild boars, - 273,000 

TJallow, - - " 3, III, '03 

Raw wool, - - - 2.0,884,000 

Woollen fluffs, - - 4,333,000 

Raw filk, - " 28,266,000 

Silk manufa^fures, - - 4,134,000 

Flax, - ' 6 ,o^6fcoo 

Linens of flax, - * 11,953,000 

Hemp, - ... 3,040,000 

Linen of hemp, ■ - 6,544,000 

Cotton from the Brazils, the Levant, and 
Naples, . 16,494,000 

Cotton manufaAures, ^ - 13,448,000 

Tobacco, - - 14,142,000 

yrugs, fpices, glafs, pottery, books, fea¬ 
thers. &c. &c. ’« 61,820,000 


Exports in the fame Tear. 


Timber and wood of all forts. 

Pitch and Tar, 

Alhes for manure, 

( hai eoal, 

Veteh hay, 

Gardenfeeds, flax-feed. See. 

Gieafe, 

Ilopi, 

'i'allow-loavfs, 
t.'ocooii lilk rcfiifc, 

Threads of all forts, 

Iltmp, - - 

Wool, raw, and fpiin, 

I’lax, - - 

Rabbits’ wool, 

fiilk, - - - 

Starch, . - . 

Candles, 

Hoi fes. 

Wax, 

Cordage, 

Tanned leather. 

Raw leather, 

Diililled waters and oils. 

Pigeon’s dung. 

Spirit of wine, 

1' (Teiices, . - . 

Staves, 

Gloves, - - - 

Liiifeed-oil, 

Corks, - 

CoIt-feed«oiT«ike8 

Slice, roebuck, and calve-fkins tanned. 

Feathers for beds. 

Soap, - " - - 

Almonds, 


liv. 

166,000 

317.100 

59.400 
31,300 
12,000 , 

988.300 I 
,300 j 

ir '^lo 
143,600 

4 «. 5 ooi 

241.800 

117.100 I 
4.378,.,-03 I 

22,80: j 

10.400 
628,oco 

32,1001 
r 41,900 . 
4.,100 , 
307.80c; 
268,000 j 
1,480,300 I 
i6,oco i 

162.500 j 
7,000 j 

i 44 , 7 co 
10 oco 
22,800 
428,900 

174.800 
139,00c 

4.9.300 
3,703,200 

51.100 

1,752,800 

850.500 


Butter, - - 

Salted meat, 

Preferved fruits. 

Con of all forts, except hereafter 
named, ... 

I Wheat, 

Legumes, • - 

Olive” 

Honey, . • . 

Eggs, ... 
Salt, 

Poultry, 

Cyder, . . 

Brandy of wine (i 14,044 muids,) 
Litiueurs. 

Whines in ' eneral {159,222 muids,) 

-Boufd iiix (201,246 muids,) 

-Vin de b'queurs, 

V inegar. 

Oxen, hogs, Iheep, See, . - 
Muli'.s, horft’s. afli'S, 

Juice of len ons, 

- liquorice. 

Liquorice 

Saffron, 

Roots of Allifary, 

Salt of tartar 

Shumac, - - 

Terebinth, - - - 

Turnfole'. - - . 

Vrrdigrifc, ... 
Cloth. . - . - 

Woollen (luffs, 

Cotton, linen, cambric, &c. 

Of this cambric, 5,230,000 liv. 


liv. 

88,600 

487.700 

1.318.600 

2.163.600 
6,539,900 

949,200 

1,732400 

644.600 
99,800 

2,322,300 

• 15.700 

17,300 
14,433,600 
234,000 
8,358,200 
17,718,too 
10,000 

130.900 
5,074,200 

1.455.700 

60,000 

55.500 

24.600 
214,909 

1,500 

14.900 
10,200 
35 .IOP 
12,200 

512,400 

14,242,^0 

5,615,800 

i9,<^2.,ooa 
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Total esportr, including the articles not here minotrdi 349,725,400^7. 

—— import!;, - - - - 310,184,000 

Balance, • - <- 39,^41,^00 1,729,936 fttrling. 

Explahatiok..— The contraband trade of export and iinpoit lias been calculated, and the true balance 
found to be about a 5.000,000 llv, (1,093,751.1.,) the provinces of Loraine, Alface, 
the tliree bilhoprics, and the Well'Iudies, nut included. 

Obfervations, 

'i he preceding accounts of the trade of France, for thefe two years, arc correft in 
all probability in the articles noted j but that they are imperfect there is great reafon to 
believe. In 1787 there is an import of raw metals to the amount of above twenty mil¬ 
lions ; but in the account of 1784 there is no fuch article in the lift, which is plainly an 
omifllon. And thpugh, coals arc among the exports in 1784, there are none itj the im¬ 
ports, which is another omiflion. In the manufadlured articles alfo are various omif- 
fions, not eafily to be accounted for, though the treaty of commerce explains fome arti¬ 
cles, as that of cotton manufactures, &c.: the idea to be formed of the exports and im¬ 
ports of France Ihould be. gathered from an union of the two, ratlier than from either 
of them fcparatc. No idea, thus to be gained or acquired by any other combinations, 
will allow for one moment the pofllbility of a balance of commerce of 70,000,000 livres, 
(3,062,5001.) in favour of France, which Monf. Neckcr has calculated it to be, in his 
hook, iJc I’ Jdmimftration dcs Finances^ and which calculation the Marquis de CalTaux, 
in his Muhaniftn det Socktes^ has refuted in an unanfwerable manner. It will be cu¬ 
rious to examine what is the amount of the imports of the produce of land, minerals 
excluded. 


In 1784 the imports of the produce of 

In 1787 the fame articles 

are, 

land amounted to. 

liv. 

Wool, 

liv. 

20,884,000 

.Wool, 

25,925,000 

291582,70c 

Silk, 

28,266,000 
11,096,000 

Silk, 

Hemp and flax. 

Hemp and flax. 

5,494,800 

Oil, 

16,645,000 

Oil, - - 

2 S» 6 > 5 > 7 oo 

Live ftock. 

29,079,000 

Live ftock and its produce, 

18,398,400 

Coni, 

11,476,000 

Corn, 

51651,500 

24,860,700 

Tobacco, 

14,142,000 

Sundries, 

Sundries, 

24,206,000 


».'555558,800 


* 55 » 794 ,oo^ 


She may be faid, therefore, to import in a common year about 145,000,000 livres 
(6,343,750!.) of agricultural produds; and thefe imports are a ftriking proof, that I 
was not wide of the truth when I condemned fo feverely the rural oeconomy of France 
in almoil every particular, the culture of vines alone excepted. For the country, of all 
Europe, the beft adapted by nature to the production of wool, to import fo immenfcly, 
ftiews how wretchedly they are underftocked with fheep; and how much their, agriculr 
ture fufters for want of the fold of thefe Hve or fix millions, in which they are deficient 
even for their own demand. The import of fuch great quantities of other forts of live 
ibek alfo fpeaks the &ime language. Their hulbandry is weak and kinguifiiing in every 
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part of the kingdom, for want of larger flocks of cattle, and the national demands can¬ 
not be fupplied. In this trade of live flock there is, however, one circuinftance which does 
the higbefl honour to the good fenfe and policy of the old French government; for 
though wool was fo much wanted for their fabrics, and many meafures were taken for 
increafing fheep and improving the breed, yet was there no prohibition on the export 
either of live fheep or wool, nor any duty farther than for afeertaining the amount. Ic 
appears that they exported above 100,000 flieep annually; and this policy they em¬ 
braced, not for want of experience of any other (for the export was prohibited for many 
years,) but finding it a difeouragement to the breed, they laid the trade open, and the 
fame plan has been continued ever fince ; by this fyftem they are fure that the price is as 
high in France as amongfl her neighbours, and conlcquently that there is all the encou- 
ragement to breed which fuch equality of price can give. The export of w'oollen manufac¬ 
ture in 1784, amounts to 24,795,800 livres, or not equal to the import of raw wool. On 
the general account, thercfore,France does not fupply herfelf; and the treaty of commerce 
having introduced many Englifli woollen ftufl's, fhe is at prefent further removed from 
that fupply. Confidering the climate, foil, and population of the kingdom, this ftate 
of her woollen trade certainly indicates a moll grofs negleft For want of having ini: 
proved the breed of her fheep, her wools are very bad, and fhe is obliged to import, at a 
heavy expence, other wools, fome of which are by no means good; and thus her m^nu- 
fadures are under a heavy difadvantage, on account of the low flate of agriculture. The 
fleps fhe has taken to improve her wools, by giving penfions to academicians, and order¬ 
ing experiments of enquiry upon obvious points, are not the means of improvement. 
An Englifh cultivator, at the head of a fheep farm of three or four thoufand acres, as I 
obTerved above, would, in a few years, do more for their wools than all the academicians 
and philofopbers will efPecl in ten centuries. 

Bayonne. —Trade here is various, the chief articles are the Spanifh commerce, the 
Newfoundland fifhery, and the coafling trade to Brefl, Nantes, Havre, Dunkirk, &c. 
they have fin export of wine and Hour, and they manufadure a good deal of table linen. 
They build merchant fhips, and the king has two frigates on the flocks here under 
Hated roofs. Of a merchantman, the workmanfhip alone amounts to about 15 livres a 
ton. They reckon two thoufand failors and fifhermen, including the bafque men, about 
fixty fhips of different fizes, belong to the place, eight of which are in the American 
trade, feventeen in the Newfoundland fifhery, of from eighty to one hundred tons ave¬ 
rage, but fome much larger; the refl in the Spanifli, Mediterranean, and coafling trades. 
Seamen here are paid in the Newfoundland fifhery 36 liv. a month wages, and one- 
quintal in five of all the filh caught. To Dunkirk 27 liv. to Nantes 45 liv. per voyage; 
to the coafl of Guinea 50 liv. per month; to Bofton and Philadelphia 50 Hv. to St. Se- , 
bafliau 24 li^. the voyage; to Bilboa 36 liv. to St. Andero 40 liv. to Colonia and Ferrul 
46 liv. to Lifbon and Cadiz 30 Hv. a-month, and for three months certain. 

Bourdkaux. —All the world knows that an immenfe commerce is carried on at this 
city ; every part of it exhibits to the traveller’s eye unequivocal proofs that it is great; 
the Alps that lye in the river are always too numerous to count eafily; I guefs there are 
at prefent between three and four hundred, befides fmall craft and barges; at fome fea- 
fons they amount to one thoufand or fifteen hundred, as I was allured, but know not the 
truth of‘it; I rather queflion it, as it does not feem abfolutcly to agree with another ac¬ 
count, which makes the number of fhips that enter the harbour tan on an average every 
day; or, as afferted by others, three thoufand in a year. It may be fuffident to fay, at 
prefent, that here are every fign of a great and flourifhing trade; crouds of men all em-., 
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ployed, bufy, and aflive; and the river much wider than the Thames at London, am» 
mated with fo much commercial motion, will leave no one in doubt. 

Ship-building is a confiderable article of their trade; they have built fixty fliips here 
in one year; a fmgle builder has had eight of his own on the flocks at a time; at prefent 
they reckon the number on an average from twenty to thirty ; the greater number was 
towanis ihc termination of the war, a fpeculation on the effeft of peace; there are fixty 
builders who are regiftered after undergoing an examination by an officer of the roysd 
navy; they reckon from two to three thoufand fhip-carpenters, but including the river 
Garonne for many leagues; alfo fifteen hundred failors, including thofe carpenters; the 
expence of building rifes to 5I. a ton, for the hnlk, mafks, and boats; the rigging and 
all other articles about 4I. more ; thirty-three men, officers and boys included, are efti- 
mated the crew for a veffcl of 400 tons, eight men for one of too tons, and fo on in 
proportion; they are paid alt by the month from 30 to 36 liv. fome few 40 liv. carpen¬ 
ters 40 to ^of. a day, aad fome 3 liv. There are private mip-owners, whofe whole trade 
eonfifts in the poffellion of their veffels, which they navigate on freight for the mer¬ 
chants; they have a calculation, that fhips lafl one with another twelve years, which 
would make the number poflefll'd by the town three hundred, built by themfelves j 
a number I ffiould apprehend under the truth; the Bretons and Dutch build alfo for 
them. 

Ships of a larger burthen than feven hundred tons cannot come up to the town but in 
fpring tides. 

The export of wine alone is reckoned to amount to eighty thoufand tons, befides which 
brandy mufl be an immenfe article. 

Havre de Grace. —^'Fhere is not only an immenfe commerce carried on here, but 
It is on a rapid increafe ; there is no doubt of it;; being the fourth town in France for 
trade. The harbour is a foreft of mails; they fay, a 50 gun fliip can enter, I fuppofe 
without her guns. They have fome very large merchantmen in the Guinea trade of 
5 or 600 tons, but by far their greateft commerce is to the Wefl-lndia fugar iflands ; 
they were once confiderable in the fiihcries, but not at prefent. Situation mufl of ne- 
ceflity give them a great coafting trade, for as ffiips of burthen cannot go up to Rouen, 
this place is the emporium for that town, for Paris, and all the navigation of the Seine, 
which is very great. 

Sailors are paid 40 liv. a month. 

There are thirty Guinearaeu belonging to the town, from 350 to 700 tons; one hun¬ 
dred and twenty Weft indiamen; one hundred coafting trade; moft of them are 
built at Havre. The mere building a Ihip of 300 tons is 30,000 livres, but fitted out 
So,000 livrep. 

The increafe of the commerce of Havre has been very great in twenty-five years, the 
expreffion ufed was, that every crown has become a louis, and not gained by rivaling 
other places, but an increafe nationally, and yet they confider themfelves as having fur- 
fered very confiderably by the regulations of the Marcchal de Caflries, in relation to the 
colonies; his permitting foreigners to ferve them with fait provifions, lumber, &c. open¬ 
ed an immenfe door to fmuggting manufadiures in, and fugar out, which France feels 
feverely. 

Honfleur. —The bafon full of ffiips, and as large as thofe at Havre,I faw fome of at 
Jeaft 600 tons. 

Cherbourg.—- Sailors 36 liv. to 40 liv. a month. 

' l 5 t. Brieux. —The ffiips belonging to this little port are generally of 200 tons, em¬ 
ployed in the Newfoundland fiffieries, carrying fixty men of all forts, who are paid 

not 
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not by ftares, but wages by the voyage : feainen two hundred Hvrcs, to two hundred 
and fifty livres, and fome to five hundred livres. 

Nantls. —The accounts I received here,of the trade of this place, made the number 
o'^ fbips in the fugar trad? one hundred and twenty, which import to the amount of about 
thirty two millions, twenty are in the flave trade j thefe are by far the greateft articles 
of their commerce; they have an export of com, which is confiderable from the pro¬ 
vinces waflied by the Loire, and are not without rainoteries, but vaftly inferior to thofe 
of the Garonne. Wines and brandy are great articles, and manufaftures even from 
Switzerland, particularly printed linens and cottons, in imitation of htdian, which the 
Swifs make cheaper than the French fabrics of the fame kind, yet they ?>‘o brought quite 
acrofs France ; they export fome of the linens of Bretagne, but not at all c irnpared with 
St. Maloes, which has been much longer efiablilhcd in that bufinds. To the American 
States they have no trade, or next to none. I a(ked if Bourdeaux had it ? No. Mar- 
feilles ? No. Havre ? No. Where then is it ? Totd eti Arjgletejrre.^ 

The accounts they give here of the trade to the Sugar Iflands is, that Bourdeaux 
has twice as much of it as Nantes, and Havre to the amount of twenty-five millions, this 
will make it. 


Bourdeaux. 

Nantes, 

Havre, 


Marfeilles. 


liV. 

6o,cco,ooo 
30,000,000 
25,1.00,000 


115,000,000 
50,000,000 

*65 ,000,000 


But at Havre they talk of 120, 


And the proportion of flu’ps, 
Bourdeaux, 

240 

Nantes, 

120 

Havre, 

too 


460 

Marfeilles, 

140 


600 


The whole commerce of thefe ifles they calculate at 560 millions liv. by which I fup* 
pofc they mean exports, imports, navigation, profit, &c. he. 

The trade of Nantes is not at prefent fo great as it vas before the American war; thirty 
fliips have been building here at once, but never half that number now \ the decline 
they think has been much owing to the Mariihal de Caftrie.^’^ regulations, admitting the 
North Americans into the Sugar Iflands, by which means the navigation of much fugar 
was loft to France, and foreign fabrics introduced by the fame channel. The 40 livres 
a ton given by government to all fhips that carry flaves from Africa to the Siigar Iflands, 
and return home with fugars, and w'hich I urged as a great favour aixf attention- in go¬ 
vernment, tiiey contended was juft tlte contrary to a favour; it is not near equal to wfiat 
was at the fame time taken away ; that of favouring all cargoes of fugar in. fhips under 
that defeription, with paying only half the duties, a| inftead of 5 per cent., and which 
equalled 60 liv. per ton inftead of 46. 

A fhipof 300 tons in the fugar trade thirty hands, but not more than fixteert or eigh¬ 
teen good ones, becaufe of the law which forces a certain proportion of new hands every 
voyage. 

Weft-India eftates in general render to t'leir owners at Nantes 10 per cent, on the 
capital fo invefted. 

They aftert, that if the Eaft-India trade was laid open, numbers here would engage in 
it. There is a fhip of 1250 tons now at Fambon> idle for want of employ. 


A clr. 
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A circumllance in fliip building defervcs attention. It was remarked in converfatbn, 
that many Spanifli Ihips laft incomparably longer than any other; that this is owing to 
niallic being laid on under the copper bottom. Monf. Epivent, a confidcrable merchant 
here, has tried it and with the greateft fuccefs j copper bottoms all with copper bolts in- 
ftead of iron ones. 

Building a ihip of 300 tons, 30 to 35,000 llvresj ten now building. 

L’Orif.nt.— Every thing 1 law in this port fpoke the declenfion of the Indian com¬ 
merce, the magazines and warehoufes of the company are immenfe, and form a fpedacle 
of which I had feen nothing of the kind equal, but the trade is evidently dead, yet they 
talk of the company poffefling ten Ihips from 600 to 900 tons, and they even fay, that 
five have gone tliis year to India and China. In 1774,5,6, it was great, amounting 
to fixty millions a year. What activity there is at this port at prefent, is owing to its 
royal aock for building fome men of war. It is the port at wliich the farmers general 
import their American tobacco, the contraft of which was for 25,000 hoglheads, but 
dwindled to 17,000.' 

MARSKii,i.ES.—I found here as at the other great ports of France, that the commerce 
with North America is nothing, not to a greater amount than a million of livres a year. 
The great trade is that of the Levant. 

I was informed here, that the great plantation of Monf. Galifet, in St. Domingo, has 
1800 negroes on it, and that each negroe in general in the ifland produces grofs 660 
liv. feeding himfelfbefidcs. 

Wages of feamen 33 to 40 liv. a month; in the Mediterranean 33, America 40 liv. 
A Ihip of 200 tons building here cofts for timber only 25,000 liv. of 300 tons 40,000 
liv. of 400 tons 75,000 liv., the wood is from 50 to 79/i per cubical foot; fitting out af¬ 
terwards for fea, cofts nearly the fame. 


Weji India Trade, 

The following is the ftate of the trade in 17 75, as given by Monfieur I’Abbe Raynal. 


Produds exported to France of St. Domingo, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne. 



Value. 

Re-exported 
from France. 

ilMiHi 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

Rocon, 

Cotton, 

Hides, 

Carret, 

Canefice, 

Wood, 

Sundries, 

- - 

Honfll 
leaft 600 toDi. 

Cherbourg 

* ^t. Brieux.— 

hv, 

*66,353,834 

61,991,699 

2,067,498 

1,502,027 

352,210 

3 > 407 ,I 57 

16,121 

8,912 

206,916 

9,441,900 

liv. 

61,149,381 
29,42 1,099 

* 7 . 573 » 7.33 

t»o 93 , 4 i 9 

220,369 

11,017,892 

180,078 

89,120 

55»752 

922,222 

1,352,148 

2,600,000 

ib. 

104,099,866 

52,058,246 

*»> 3 o >638 

794.275 

* 5 . 3 .* 78 
102,011 
568 

ICO 

120,759 

4,180,280 

l>v, 

38,703,720 

33.757.464 

9,610,423 

555.993 

95.»38 

255.* 27 

5.**2 

1,000 

32.604 

408,355 


' 

73.425,535 
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Ships that carried on Trade the fame Tear. 



Ship!.. 


Ships. 

Dunkerque 

n 

La Rochelle, 

24 

Le Havre, 

95 

Bourdeaux, 

220 

Honfleur, 

4 

Bayonne, 

9' 

St. Malo, . - - 

*3 

Marfeille, 

7* 

Nantes, . - - 

112 


562 

In 1786, the imports from thefe colonies into France were, 

liv. 


Sr. Domingo, 

- 

- 131,481,000 


Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, 

- 

23,9^8,000 


- 

14,360,000 


Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

• 

- 9 \ 9j000 

4,113,000 


St. Lucie, nothing diredly. 

174.831,000 



Of thefe,-—Sugar, 174,222,0001b.—Coffee, 66,23,i,ooolb.'!—Cotton, 7,595,cooIb. 

The navigation in 569 Ihips, of 162,311 tons, ofwhich Bourdeaujtf employs 246 ftiips 
of 75,285 tons. 

In 1786 the import of raw fugar was greater than in 1784, by 8,475,000 
Of white fugar, by - - - - 17,155,000 

Of cotton, by - - - - 2,740,000 

Cotton has been increafmg in demand by foreigners, who took in 1785, more by 
i,49S,ooolb. than in 1784; and in 1786 more by 1,798,0001b. than in 1785. 

In 1784,France fent to Africa 72 ihips of 15,198 tons. In 1785, the number 102 ilhps 
of 36,429 tons, and in 1786, ihe employed,’i5i fliipsof 65,521 tons, the cargoes worth 
22,748,000 liv. of which navigation Nantes poffeffed 42 Ihips j the cargpe confifted of 

Uv. liv. 

Arms, - - 617,000 Cowrie-ihells,. - 1,250,000 

Pitch and tar, - 82,000 Coral,. - 265,000 

Cafes, . ' - - 78,000 Cordage and fails, - 357,000 

Salt meat, &c. - 677,000 Cutlery, - - 132,000 


* Total In 1784 was iip.ooo.eoo liv. What can Monfitur Bcgoueu, of Havre, mean by raiftng this to 
*;30,ef)o,ooc?—800 (hips.f—1200 Ihips ?—2y,ooo feamen I and I do not know what other extravagances. 
Precit fur PImportance des Coloniet, fcvo. 179c. p. 3, 5, &c. Another writer Hates, 800 large (hips, joo 
fmall ones, and value 240 millioiu! OfiniitH die Moiftur BRn. p. 7; How thefe calculations are made, I do 
not conceive. 


t Bourdeaux 1 take to be. a place of greater and richer trade than any provincial town in. the Britilh do¬ 
minions. Ourgreateft.are, 

Tons. Seamen. Tons. Seamen. Tons. , Seamen. 

Newcaftle, which in Whitehaven, - 53,000 - 4,000 Briftol,. 33,000 - 4,070 

17S7 poileiTed of Sunderland, 53^000. • 3,300 Yarmouth, '32/>00'- 

(hipping, - 105,000- 5,35:0 Whitby, - 46,000 - 4,^00 I.ynn, - 16,000 . 

JLiverpool, - 72,000 • lo.ocb Hull, - 46,000- Dublin, - 14,000, 
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Copper, 

. 431,0001 Handkerchiefs, 

735»ooo 

Woollen cloths. 

• 393»<50o Piaftres, 

514,000 

Brandies, 

1 , 289,000 Beads, &c. - - 

123,000 

Stuffs of all forts. 

- 566,006 Rice, - - - 

257,000 

Flour 

- 186,000 French linens. 

2 , 205,000 

Iron, 

- 446,000 Foreign ditto. 

8 , 865,000 

Oil of olives. 

- 41,000 Bourdeaux wines. 

655,000 

Legumes, 

- 415,000 Other wines. 

114,000 

Liqueurs, 

- 100,000 



The returns tp France in fix (hips of i i8o tons, brought 355,0001b. of gum Senega, 
37,oooIb. of elephant’s teeth, both worth 1,173,000 livres. 

But the flave trade on French bottoms did not increafe with the increafe of the Afri¬ 
can trade in general. 

In 17 84,/laves fold in the ifles, •— •— 3.5,116 

t-jSs, ditto, — — — — i 7»«47 

1786, ditto, — — — — 26, 00 

But as the produce increafed, there feems reafon to think, that foreigners partook of 
this trade. 

Thefe in French bottoms, the total numbers mull be much more confidcrablc, as ap¬ 
pears from the following table of St. Domingo only: 


Years. 

No Ntgroes 
fold. 

Price. j 

Years. 

Coffee fold. 

Price. 



liv. 


lb. 

lb. 

‘783 

9.370 

15 , 650,000 

*783 

44 , 573 *^°° 

33.429.750 

1784 

3^,025 

43 , 602,000 

178 + 

52 , 885 , ,00 

44,951.250 

1785 

21,762 

43 . 634.000 j 

1785 

57 ,^ 68,000 

57 , 368,000 

1785 

27,648 

54 , 420,000 I 

1786 

52 , 180,000 

57 . 398,000 

1787 

30.839 

60 , 563,000 

1787 

70 , 003,000 

9 1 , 003,900 

1788 

29,500 

61 , 936,000 

1788 

68 , 151,000 

92 , 003 , 850 * 


It deferves obfervation, that while the quantity almoll trebled in five years, the price 
rofe continually. 

Price per lb. in 1783, — i^. Price per lb. in 1786, — 22/. 

1784, — 17/ . 1787, — 26/, 

1785, — 20/. 1788, •— 27/. 

Exports from Fratice to thefe Jfles in 1786. 

To St. Domingo .... 44,722,000 liv. 

Martinique, 12,109,000 

Guadaloupe, - - . _ - 6,274,000 

Cayenne t» -.578,000 

Tobago, . ..658,000 

St. Lucie, notliing direflly, . . . 

64,341,000 

* Minunrt Envnye U i8 fuia 1790, au Ctmiti du Rapports, par M. de la Luzerne, Miniftre 8 c Sec. 
*d’£ut, 4to p 70. 

la , It yiM (ioo,o~o Ihreu 

5 Confining 
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Cotiftlling of llvre*. Confifting of Ilrre*. 

Salted beef, - - , 1,264,000 Muflins, French, foreign, and 

Stockings and caps, - 722,000 Indian, - . . 789,000 

Hats, &c. ... 1,676,000 'Mercery and clinqualerie 1,028,000 

Cordage and fails, - 2,667,000 Furniture, . _ - 374,000 

Silk lace, ... 791,000 Sundries, _ - - 804,000 

WoolUn clothr, - . 602,000 Shoes, - . - - 1,248,000 

Stuffs of all forts, - 1,442,000 Soap, . - - - 1,402,000 

Brandy, . - - 467,000 Tallow and candles, - 1,420,000 

Flour, . - - 6,515,000 French linens, - - 13,360,000 

Iron, - - - - 1,410,000 Foreign linens, - * 985,000 

Cheefe, . - - 740,000 ” 

Oil of olives, - - 1,314,000 

Linen, - - . 697,000 

Handkerchiefs, - - i ,696,000 

Of which Bourdeaux exports to the amount of 33,761,000 livres. Foreign articles 
exported purfuant to the arret of Auguft 30th, were 4,967,000 livres. 

Imports from the illes, 174,831,000 livres.—^Exports to them, 64,341,000 livres. 

Balance againft France, 210,490,000. 

The exports in 1786 to the Illes were lefs than thofe of 1^85 by 11,761,000 livres. 

But the exports to Senegal were greater by 12,514,000 livres. 

The decreafe was in manufaftures. 

Linens in 1784, 17,796,000 livres.—1786, 13,363,000 livres. 

Auguft 30, 1784, in the Miniftry of the Marechal de Caftries, fordgners were per¬ 
mits d, under certain regulations, to trade to the French fugar iilands, after a fpirited 
controverfy in print for and againft the meafure. The trade of 1786, in confequence 
of this arret, w'as as follows: 

Imports in the Ijles, 

livre*. 

From the United States, 13,065,000 
Englifh, - 4,550,000 

Spaniards, - 2,201,000 

Dutch, - 801,000 

Portuguefe, - 152,000 

Danes, - 68,000 

Swedes, - 41,000 

20,878,000 


Exports from Ditto, 


livres. 

To the Americans, - 7,263,00* 

Englifii, - - 1,259,000 

Spaniards, - 3,189,000 

Dutch, - - 2,030,000 

Swedes and Danes, 391,000 


14,132,000 


Bourdeaux wines, - - 5,490,000 

Other wines and liquors, 1,080,000 


64,342,000 


Imports. 

Ships. 

American veffels, 1,392 
Flench, - 313 

Englifh, - • 89 

Spanifh, - 245 

Dutch, Portuguefe, 
Swedes, and Danes, 34 

2,102 

VOL. IV. 


Navigation of this Trade, 
Tons, I 

—- 105,095 American, 

— 9,122 French, 

•— 10,192 Englifh, 

•— 6,471 Spanifh, 

Dutch, &c. 

— 2,229 

— i33>*09 1 

Y Y 


Exports, 


Ships. 

Tonf. 

1,127 

— 85,403 

534 

—. I3»94* 

*53 

— 10,77* 

249 

- ^,856 

32 

— 1,821 

2.09s 

— 117,799 


*As 
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As the cultivation and exports from the ifles in 1786, were greater than in 1784, the 
demand for French manufadlures ought to have been greater alfo j but this was not the 
cafe; 

< 

Export of French linens to the ifles in 1784, 17,796,000 liv. 

1786, 13,363,000 

Aulus of French linen - . - 1784, 7,700,000 

»785» 5»2oo,oco 
1786, 6,100,000 

ft would have Seen found fo, if the arret of Augufl 30 had not opened the colonies to 
foreigners, who introduced manufaftures as well as lumber and provifions. It is a 
great queftion, whether this was right policy j the argument evidently turns on one 
great hinge ; the peculiar benefit to the mothei country, from poffefling colonies, is 
their fupply; to fell .them whatever they demand, and to fecure the navigation de¬ 
pendent. It is not, to be fure, of fugar and coffee that nations plant colonies; they are 
hire of thofe, and of any other commodities if they be rich enough to pay for them; a 
Ruflian or a Pole, is as certain of commanding fugar as a Frenchman or an Englifli- 
man ; and the governments of thofe countries may raife as great a revenue on the im¬ 
port, as the governments that pofl'efs the iflands. The peculiar benefit, therefore, of 
colonics, is the monopoly of their fupply. It is in vain to fay, that permitting the colonifts to 
buy what they want at the cheapeft and the befl; hand, will enable them to raife fo much 
more fugar, and tend ultimately to the benefit of the mother country; fince, let them 
grow as rich as poflible, and increafe their culture to any degree whatever, ftill the ad¬ 
vantage of the mother country arifes from fupply ; and if fhe lofcs that to gain more 
fugar, file lofes all for which the poffeflion is delirablc. It would he right for every 
country to open her colonies to all the world on principles of liberality and freedom • 
and ftill it would be better to go one ftep farther, and have no colonies at all. The 
fugar iflands of all nations, in the Weft Indies, including the great ifland of Cuba, are 
conliderable enough to form an independent free nation ; and it wants not many argu¬ 
ments to ftiew, that the exiftence of fuch an one would be far more beneficial to the 
Englifli, French, and Spaniards, than the poffeflion of thofe iflands as colonies. To re¬ 
turn, however, to the arret of Auguft 3;-, there is reafon to believe, that the poliev 
Which induced the Mar 'dial de Callrics to alter the exiftiiig laws relating to foreigners 
v;as qucftionable, and attended with evils, in proportion to the extent of the trade that 
took place in confequence. 

'Fherefult of the French fugar trade rofcmbles nearly that which England carries on 
with her fugar colonies, namely, an immenfe balance againft her. We have writers 
who tell us, that this trade ought to be judged by a method the reverfe of every other, 
the merit of it depending not on the exports, but on the imports: I have met with the 
fame idea in France-; and as it is an objefl: of very great confequence in the national ccco- 
noir.y, it may be worth remarking,— !. That the advantages refiilting from commerce 
are the encouragement of the national induflry, whether in agriculture or manufac* 
mres; and it is unqueftionably the exports which give this encouragement, and not the 
imports of a trade, unlefs they are the raw materials of future labour. 3. The 
real wealth of all trade confifts in the confumption of the commodities that are the ob- 
jeft of fuch trade; and if a nation be rich enough to confume great quantities of fugar 
and coffee, flic has undoubtedly the power of giving aftivity to a certain quantum of her 
.own ‘induftry, in confequence of the commerce which fuch confumption occafions 
whefher the fugar be the produd of her own colonies, or thofe of any other power 
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3, The faxes? levied on Weft-Indian commodities are no motive whatever for eftecming 
the pofTeflio,'! ol fuch colonies beneficial, fince it is the confumption that pays the tax, 
and not the poireffion of the land that prodijces the commodity. 4, The monopoly of 
navigation is valuable no farther than as it implies the manufafture of Ihip-buildiiuj and 
fitting out; the pofl’-llion of many Tailors, as i.nftruments of future w.rs, oupht to be 
efteemed in the fame iia:ht as great Ruffian or Pruffian armies; tlpt ts to fiy, as the 
1.. pos of ambition; and as the initruments of wide-extended mifery*. 5, The potTef- 
1 : , of fugar iflands is the inveftinent of imnienfe capitals in the agriculture of Am .‘rica, 
iiiltead of the agriculture of France: the people of that kingdom ftarve periodically for 
want of br>:ad, becaufe the capitals which (hould raife wheat in France nre employed on 
fu ,ar in St. Domingo. Whatever advantage the advocates for colonies may be fup- 
p..led to fee hi fuch poffeffions, they are bound to fhew, that the inveftment of equal 
cap tals in the agriculture of France would not be produdive of equal and even of in¬ 
finitely iuperior benefits. 6, It is (hewn, in another place, that the agriculture of 
France is, in the capital employed, 450,000,000!. inferior to that of England; can any 
madnels, therefore, be greater than the inveftment of capitals in American agriculture 
for the fake of a trade, the balance of which is above 100,000,000 livres againli: the mo¬ 
ther country, while nothing but poverty is found in the fields that ought to feed French¬ 
men ? 7, If it be faid, that the re-exportation of Weft-Indiaii commodities is immenfe, 

and greater even than the balance, I reply, in the firft place, that Monf. Necker gives 
Uo rcafon to believe, that this re-exportation is greatly exaggerated; but granting it 
to rile to any amount, France bought thofe commodities before fhe fold them, and 
bought them with hard cafli to the lum of the balance againft her; firft lofing by her 
tr-mfadions w th America the Anns llie afterwards gains by exporting to the north. 
The benefit of fuch a trade is nothing more than the profit on the exchange and tranf- 
port. But in the employment of capital, the lofs is great. In all common trades, fuch 
as thofe (he carries on with the Levant, or with Spain, (he has the common profit of 
tlie commerce, without invefting any capitals in producing the commodities fhe buys; 
but in the Weft-lndian commerce fhe invefts double capitals, to produce the goods "ffie 
fells, and equally to produce the goods flie buys. , If it ffiouid be faid that St. Do¬ 
mingo is not to be confidered as a foreign country, with which France trades, nor a 
colony, but as a part of itfelf; and that the balance between them is like the balance 
between them and the provinces, then I reply, that it is fo ill fituated a province, that 
to encourage a deviation of capitals from all other provinces to be inverted in this, is 
little Ihort oi madnefs; from diftance and cultivation by flaves, it is infecure. If 
it efcapes the attacks of European foes, the natural progrefs of events will throw it into 
the hands of the I'nited States. Secondly, it demands a great navy to defend it; and 
confcquently taxes on all the other provinces, to the amount of two millions fterling 
per annum. Of what expence to Languedoc, is the pofTefCon of Bretagne ? Its pro¬ 
portion of the common defence. Is this fo with St. Domingo ? France pays a marine 
of two uiiilions, but St. Domingo does not pay one IhilHng to defend France, or even 
to defend itfelf In common fenfe, the poffttlhon ofd'uch a province ought to be deemed 
a principle of poverty and weaknefs, rather taan of riches and of ftrength. 9,1 have 

• Prejudices of the deepelt root are to be eradicated in En^^Lud before men will be brought to admit tbis 
obvious truth Thofe prejudices took their rife from a dallatdly fear of bciug conquered by Fr.mce, whicii 
government has taken every art to propagate ever Cnee the rcvoluiion, ihe better to piomote its own plani 
ofer pence, proulion, and public debts. Portugal, oardiira, the little Italian and German States, Sweden, 
and Denma»k, &c. have been able, deficient as they are in government and in people, lu defend themfclveJ; 
but the htitifii ifles, with fifteen millious ot people, arc to be conquered! i 

V V 2 conver/ed 
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converfed on this fubjeft at Havre, Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marftilles; and I have 
not yet met with a man able to give me one other folid reafon for fuch a fyltem than the 
faft that agriculture in the Weft Indies is profitable, and not fo in France. The fame 
argument is uftd, and with equal truth, in F.ngland. I admit the fafl:; and it recurs 
at once to the pernicious doftrine of laying fuch taxes, reftri£Iions, prohibitions, and 
monopolies on land at home, that men inclined to purfue agriculture as a trade muft 
go with their ca^'tals into another hemifphere, in order to reap an adequate profit. 
But cltange this wretched and abominable policy; remove every tax, even to the lhadow 
of one on land; throw all on confumption; proclaim a frke corn trade; give 
every man a power of inclofure,—In other words give in the Bourbonnois what you 
have given in Domingo, and then fee if French corn and w'ool will not return greater 
profits than American fugar and coffee. I'he pofl'effion of fugar iilands, fo rich and 
profperous as thofe of France and England, dazzles the underllandings of mankind, 
who are apt to look only on one fide, where they fee navigation, re-export, commer¬ 
cial profit, and a great* circulation; they do not n verfc the medal, and fee, in the mif- 
chievous deviation of capitals from home, agriculture languilhing, canals (landing (lill, 
and roads impaffable. They do not balance the culture of Martinique by the lanJcs of 
Bourdeaux ; the tillage of St. Domingo by the deferts of Bretagne; or the wealth of 
Guadaloupe by the mifery of Sologne. If you purchafe the riches that flow from Ame¬ 
rica by the poverty and wrctchednefs of whole provinces, are you blind enough to think 
the account a beneficial one ? I have ufed no arguments againft the French fugar 
iilands that are not applicable likewife to the Englilh: I hold them to be equal obftacles 
to the profperity of both kingdoms; and, as iar as experiment of the lofs of North 
Amci ica goes, 1 am juftified by that vaft and important faft—that a country may lofe 
the nionopoly of a dillant empire, and rife from the imaginary lols more rich, more 
powerful, and more profperous! 

If thefe principles be jull, and that they are fo is confirmed by an immenfe range of 
fa£ls, what are we to think of a politician who declares, that the lofs of Bengal, or the 
Dutch withdrawing their money from our funds, would ruin England *? 

Export of the Products of French Agriculture to the Wcjl-lndies^ in 1787. 

livres. 


Wine, brandy, &c. —— — 

Edibles, . - — - — — 

, Salted meats, . — 

Flour, - - — - — 

Legumes, —— . . — 

Candles, —— — — 

Woods, cordage, &c. — 

Raw materials of manufaftures, — 

Furniture, deaths, &c. the raw materials of. 
Raw materials of the exports to Africa, -- 


6»332>ooo 

769,000 

971,000 

6,944,000 

300,000 

500,000 

2,869,006 

4 , 000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 


Exports of the foil, ——• — 26,685,000 

Hvrei. 

Manufiidured goods of national workmanihip, 20,549,000 
Materials, as above, ——— —- — 4,000,000 

. .— 16,5-19,000 

. ** Conlid.furki Kichejis et U Lmc. 8vo. 1787. p. 492. In the f4me fpirit n the opinion, that England, 
before the laft war, had attained the maximum of her profperity, p. 483. 

Furniture, 
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Furniture, cloaths, &c. 
Materials as above, . .. ■ ■ 

Exports to Africa, v—— 

Materials, as above, — 

Sundry articles, - - 


livi'M. 

10,136,000 

2 , 000,000 

-8,136,000 

17,000,000 

2 ,C 00,000 

———— 15,000,000 
- 7,341,000 


73,711,00c 

Of which 49,947,000 livres were French produfls and manufa^ures. 


Fijheriest 


No trade is fo beneficial as that of filhing; none in which a given capital makes fuch 
large returns ; nor any fo favourable to ihofe ideal advantages," which are fuppofed to 
flow from a great navigation. The Fi'ench were always very afliduous in pulhing the 
progrefs of tlieir fiflieries. Suppofmg them right in the principles of thofe eflForts they 
have made to become powerful at fea, which, however, is exceedingly queftionable,. 
they have certainly aded wifely in endeavouring to extend thefe nurferies of maritime 
power. 

Ships Tori',. 

Newfoundland and Ifland fiflieries, 1784, 328 — 36,342 

J 785 > *— 450 “ 43,031 
1736, — 433 — 5‘»'43 

Returns of cod, raackarel, and herring in 1784, were 15,44,00016. 

173 s> — i 8 , 154 ,coo 

1786, — 19,100,000 

Quantity of Newfoundland dried cod,. 1784, — 230,516 quintaux.. 

1785, — 241,850 

1786, — 272,398 

God exported to Italy and Spain, - 1784, — 1,835,0001b. 

*785* “ 2,410000 
1786, — 4,117,000 

This great increafe attributed to the arret of Sept. 1785, which granted bounties on the 
export of cod of 5 livres, and of lo livres per quintal. 

Moll of the national fiflieries are flourifliing; they employed in 1786, 


Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 

Herrings, &c. - 928 Irifli from Dunkerque, 62 — 3,742 

Newfoundland, 391 — 47,399 Whale, - - - 4 — gyo 

Dieppe does molt in the fifliing trade, pofleffing 556 (hips, of 21,531 tons. 

The value of the merchandize embarked in< 1786, on- board the filhing veflels,. 
3»734»coo livres, and the returns the fame year were,, 

Herrings and mackarel, Sec. •— 5,589,000 liv. 

Cod, — 13,686,000 

Whaless S3,000 

Sundries, 200,000 


19^528,000. 


TYade 
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Trade with the United States. 

The commerce which France carries on wiih the North Americans, is all the reward 
flic reaps irom having expended probabljf fifty millions fterling to fecure their freedom. 
Vifions of the depreflion of the Britilh power, played indeed in the imaginations of the 
cabinet of Vcrfailles ; but peace was fcarcely returned before thofe airy hopes entirely 
vanifiied; every hour proved, that luigland, by tlie emancipation of her colonies, was 
fo far from lofing any thing, that Ihe had gained iinmenlcly : the detail of this trade 
will prove, that France was as much deceived in one expectation as in the other. 

livres. 

On an average of three years preceding the French revolution, the im¬ 
ports from America were — — — — — 9,600,000 

Ditto into the French fugar iflands, —. — — — 11,100,000 


20,700,-00 

Exports of France*to filorth America, — — — i, 3 oo,oco 

Ditto from the ifles, — — — — — 6,400,000 

--— 8 , 200,000 


Balance, — — — — — — 12,500,000 

Ccs rcpublicahis, fays j\Ionf. Arn.0M\<l*, fcproenrent maintenant fur nous, unc balance en 
argent de 7^8 millions, avee laquclle ils f/judoyent I'indujlrie Angloijc. Voila done pour la 
Trance le nec plus ultra (Tun commerce, dont Tefpoir au pu contribuer a fairc fucrifier quel- 
ques centaines de tnillions et pluftcttrs generations d'hommes t 


Trade to Ruffia. 

It is commonly fuppofed in England, that the trade which France carries on with 
Ruffia is very beneficial, in the amount of the balance j and there arc French wTiters 
aifo who give the fame reprefentation ; the part in French navigation will appeal* in the 
following (latement: 

livr t. 

Imports from Ruifia to France in 1788, — 6,871,900 

From France to Ruffia, ~ ^ — 6,108,500 


Balance againft France, — . 763,400 

This, it is to be noted, concerns Frcncli bottoms only } the grcatell part of the com 
mercc being carried on in Engliffi and Dutch bottoms f. 

* De hi Balance du Commerce, 1791 tom. i. p. 23+. 

•} The navigation of the Baltic wll.ipptar from the followiBg lift of flilps which pafTed the Sound; 


Englifli, 

Danifti, 

Swetiilh, 

Prufllans, 

Dutch, 

Imperial, 

Portiiguefc, 

Spaiiifli, 

American, 

Venetian, , 

Ruillan, 

C'orniei e Rechsrihetfue : 


I7S 

« 7'5 


I7»4 

i 7«5 

3 « 7 i 

3^35 

Courlanderf, 

16 

35 

1691 

17S9 

1 Dantzickeis, 

190 

161 

2 70 

2(6 1 

j Bretneners, 

3.59 

176 

1429 

I 

1 Hanibiitgljcrs, 

75 

6. 

1366 

^ 5 /' ; 

1 Liibecker-i, 

63 

79 


(f. 1 

1 Koftockerc, 

53 

8 

110 


j 

Oldemburgliers, 

0 

*9 

'3 

1 

i'VencIi, 

1 

35 

20 

5 

T 3!; 

^ 1 
f.14 

! 

IC,S’(;7 

10,2 6 


■: Finance ^ tom. I. p. 3?5. 
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The whole commerce of France with the Baltic is faid to employ fix or feven hun¬ 
dred fliips of two hundreds tons *. 

Trade to li dia. 

At the period of the Revolution the ftate of the trade to India was as follows: 
Imports from India on a medium of 1785, 1786, and 178;, 34,700,000 


In 1788, 


Merchandize. 


Indian manufa£iures, — 

Spices, tea and coffee of Moka, 
Silk, cotton, ivory, woods, 
China, &c. &c. — —^ 

Drugs, — —• 


livres. 

26,600,000 

6 , 000,000 

1,150,000 

493,000 

367,000 

3^,610,000 

17,400,000 f 


Exports from France at fame time, — — 17,400,000 f 

Exports to the iflos of France and Bourbon on an average 

of the fame three years, — — — 4,600,000 

Imports, — — — — 2,700,000 

By the regulation of May 1787, confirmed by the National j^flembly. Port Louis, in 
the Ifle of France is made free to foreign fhips, by which means it is expeflcd that that 
port will bcccnie an entrepot for the Indian trade. 

» Navigation. 

There is not much reafon for modern readers to be felicitous concerning the com¬ 
merce or navigation of any country; we may reft affured, that the trading fpirit 
which has feized all nations, will make the governments anxious to promote, as much 
as poftible, whatever intcrefts their commerce, though their agriculture is, at the fame 
moment, in the lowcft ftate of poverty and neglcft. All theEnglifh authorities I have 
met with, refpeding the navigation of France, arc of a very old date; perfons who are 
curious in thefc fpcculations, will probably be plcafed with the following account; 

Ships in France cleared outwards in 1788. 

Ships. Tons. 

For the Levant and coaft of Barbary, — 366 4?28<: 

Whale fifhery, -- - _ 14 __ 3*232 

Herring fiftiery, - 330 — 9*804 

Mackarel fifhery, - —— 437 — 4,7^4 

Sardinia, ^ i,44i — 4,289 

Frefh both in the ocean and Mediterranean, 2,668 — 11,596 

Cod, " ' ' 43^ ~~ 45>446 

All parts of Europe and the American States, 2,038 — 128,736 

Weft Indies, 677 — 190,753 

Senegal and Guinea, - - 105 — 35,22/ 

Eaft-Indies, China, Ifles of France and Bourbon, both by * 

company and otherways, - - 86 _ 37 


Tons. 

45,285 

3*232 

9,804 

4,754 

4,289 

11,596 

45,446 

128,736 

»90,753 

35,22/ 


37,157 


• Comen Reeherches fur te$ Finances, toni. i. p, j6;. 


8,588 — 516,279 

j£)t la Uahinredn C'immerce, tom. i. p. 282. 

N. P 
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N. B. The total navigation in Europe and America, either by Fre^h or foreign 
fliips, amounts to 9,445 ftipsand 556,152 tons. 

Monf. Amould in his treatife De la Balance du Commerce, has given an account of 
the French navigation for the year >787, which does not well accord vrith this. I 
inCert an extrad from it here that the reader may have the opportunity of comparing 
them. 


Table of the Tonnage, French and foreign, e?nployed in the Commerce of Trance in 1787. 


Europe, the Levant, coaft of Barbary, and United States, 

India and China, — - 

Coaft of Guinea, flave trade, Ifles of France and Bourbon, 
Sugar Iflands, * —— —— 

Whale fifliery, - - 

Cod fiftiery, -- - 

Herring ditto, — - 

Mackarel ditto, - —— 

Anchovie ditto, —— - - 

Sundry fiflieries, —- . - 

Coafting trade, ——— - 


Frfticli. 'Foreign. 

Ions tons. 

*'6«.582 532,687 

6,6.7 - 

45,124 - 

164,081 - - 

3,720 - 

53,Soo - 

,60a -- 

5,166- 

3,c62 - 

12,320 —- 

1,004,7-9 6,123 


459^998 53 '^ 8 io 


Total, 


2,007,661 


The iramenfe increafe of the navigation of England, appears by comparing this ac¬ 
count with that firft of commercial writers Lord ShefHeld, for the average of three 
years preceding 1773. 


Foreign trade, 
Coafting trade, 
FilhingyelTels, 

Totals, 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

27 = 9 

335*583 

30*77* 

3458 

219,-56 

* 5*344 

1441 

^ 5 *i 39 

6*774 

7618 

589*978 

52*789 


This is exclnfive of Scotland *. 

Monf. Arnould, however, aftiires us, that at the period of the Revolution, France 
poffeffed 1000 fliips (1 do not love fuch round numbers, which always betray inaccu¬ 
racy,) of 250 tons, employed in long voyages, and in the cod and whale fiflieries t* 
The whole maritime commerce of exportation eraplr.ying at the fame time 580,000 
tons of all nations; of which 152,000 tons were French. 


• Obferv. on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sheffield, 6th edit. p. 160. 

■{- Balance du Cmmtrce, tom. ii. p. 3 j. Svo. 1791. 
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Cabotage (coajiing Trade) the fame Tear. 

• Ships. 

French (hips, — — 22,360 — 

Foreign ditto, — — 60 — 


Ton*. 

997,666 

2,742 


22,420 — 1,000,408 


N. B. There is no diftindion between Ihip and voyage; if a ftiiw clears out five 
limes a-ycar, {he is regiftered every voyage. 1 he article Sardinia^ which appears fo 
large in fliips, and fo fmall in tonnage, muft, I Ihould fuppofe, be for a fifhery on the 
coalts of that iOand. 

From the tonnage of the {hips, as they are called, in the {ifljcrics, it appears, that 

they arc little more than boats: thofe in the herring iiihery, are about 30 tons each_ 

and in the mackarel, little more than 10 tons. 


The navigation of England for a year, ending the 30th September, 1787, was. 


Englilh, — 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

8,711 — 

954.729 

— 84,53a 

Scotch, — 

1,700 — 

» 33»'^34 

— *3.443 

Fail Indiamen, 

54 “ 

43.629 

— 5.400 

Ireland, •>- 

10,465 ~ 

60,000 

1,191,392 

-■ *03,375 

Without including the Weft-Tndia trade, or that of the North American colonies, 
the African or Afian, the Indiamen excepted. 

Progrefs of the Freticb Cmmcrce *. 

Imports, Exports, 

liv. liv. 

1716 to 1720, peace, average per annum. 

65.079,000 

106,216,000 

1721 to 1732, peace. 

— 

80,198,000 

116,7 65,000 

1733 ‘0 * 735 * war. 

— 

76,600,000 

1 24,465,^)00 

1736 to 1739, peace. 

— 

102,035,000 

112,805,000 

* 43.44 », 0-0 

1740 to 1748, war. 

— 

*92,334,000 

1749 to 1755, peace. 

—• 

* 55 . 555.000 

257.205,000 

1756 to 1763, war. 

^ — 

*33.778.000 

210,899,000 

1764 to 1776, peace. 

— 

165,164,000 

309,245,000 

1777 to 1783, war. 

— 

207,536,000 

259.782,000 

1784 to 1788, peace. 


301,727,000 

354,423.000 


It wilt not be ufelefs to contraft this with the trade of England: 


* Monf. Arnould, of the Bureau dt la Balantt du Commerce at Paris, aflierts, I know not on what au* 
Iboritjr, that the Englilh navigatwnin 1785) amounted to 2,000,000 tons. 
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Exports. Imports. 

L. 

Exports. 

* 7 * 7 . 

6,346.768 

— 9,147,700 

* 77 *. 

12,821,995 

- 17,161,156 


7,094,708 

8,160,184 

— 11,352,480' 

*7f^3. 

13.122,235 

- *5.450.778 

* 735 . 

— 13.5*4 ,'44 

* 7 ^ 5 . 

1 6, .' 79 , 41 9 

- 16,770,228 

* 73 ’. 

7.4-,8,960 

~ 12,289,495 

1-87, 

17,^04 000 

- 16,869,000 

1743. 

7 .«? 2.353 

— 14,623,653 

1788. 

1.',027,000 

- ; 7,47 • ,000 

*753. 

8,625,029 

— 14,26.4,614 

‘7 9 . 

i7-i82 :,ooj 

- 19,340,0 0 

*763. 

11,665,036 

— 16,160,181 

1700, 

19,130,000 

— 20 , 12 O,wC 0 


As the balance, or ideas of a balance, are a [’[nod deal •vifionary, we Hiall find, by 
acltling the two columns together, that the trade of England has fuffered no decline, 
but on the contrary, is greater than ever; it deferves attention, however, that the 
progrefs of it has not been nearly fo rapid as that of i' raiice, whofe commerce, in the 
laft period, is 3 J times as great as it was in (he firll; whereas ours has in the fame pe* 
rioil not much more than doubled. The French trade has almofl doubled fince the 
peace of 17' 3, but ours has incrcafed not near fo much. Now it is obfervable, that 
the improvements, which in their aggregate mark national profperity, have, in this 
period of twenty-nine years, been abundantly more aftive in England than in trance, 
which affords a pretty (Irong proof that thole improvements, and that profperity, de¬ 
pend on foniething clfe than foreign commerce; and as the force of this argument is 
drawn direftly from faeVs, and not at all from theory or opinion, it ought to check 
that blind rage for commerce, which has done more milcltief to Europe, perhaps, 
than all other evils taken together. We find, that trade has made an immenfe pro- 
grefs in France ; and it is ell'ewhere fltewn, that agriculture has made little or none; 
on the contrary, agriculture has experienced a great incrcafe in England, though very 
feldom favoured by government, but commerce an inferior one; unite this with the 
vaft fuperiority of the latter in national profperity, auJ furely the ieflbn afforded by 
fach fads needs no comment. 

Of the Premiums for the Encouragement of Commerce in France. 

The French adminiftration has long been infeded with that commercial fpirit which 
is at prefent the difgraceof all the cabinets of Europe. A totally falfe effimate that has 
been made of England, has been the origin of it, and the effed has been an almofl 
nniverfal neglcd of agriculture. 

The premiums paid in 1 - ranee for encouraging their commerce are the following, 
and the amount for a year, ending the ill of May 1789, is added: 

liv. 

Expence of tranfporting dry cod to the American ifles, and to various 
foreign countries, at the rate of 5,10, and 12 livres per quintal, by the 
arret of 18th Sept. 1785, and itth Feb. 1787, — — 547>ooo 

Bounty payable on the departure of fhips for the coaft of Guinea, and 
for Mozambique, at the rate of 40 liv. per ton, by the arrets of 26th Od, 

1784, &c. - - - 1,950,000 

Bounty on the negroes tranfported into the Colonies at the rate of 60 to 
100 liv. a-head, by the arret of 26th Od. 1781, and of 160 liv. and 200 

jiv. by that of the 10th Sept. lytC, .. . 865,000 

Bounty 
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Bounty for encouraging tlje navigation in the North Sea, at the rate 
of 4, o, and lo liv. per ton, by the arrtt of 25th Sept. — 

Bounty on the export of refined I'ugar 4 1 the quintal, by the arret 
of 26th May 1786, — *,— — 

Encouragements given to feventeen manufaftures, 39,000 
'I’o others, — — — 61,0005 

Bounty of 4 liv. per looolb. of cad i’-on, granted to the loundries of 
Mont Cenis in Bourgogne, — — •— 

»»* Bounty granted to the people of Naniuket eftabliflied at Dunkerque 
for the whale fiflicry, at 50 liv. per ton of oil, — — 

T o the coal mines of the kingdom, — — — 


4,000 

108,000 

100,000 


18,000 

170,000 

100,000 


*3,862,000 


I hope it does not at this lime of day want much explanation, or many obfervalions 
on this contemptible catalogue of the commercial merit of llie old government of 
France. The filheries and fugar iflands, if we are to believe the French writers, are 
the mod valuable and the nioft important articles of the French commerce.—How can 
this be, if they want thefe paltry bounties to aflill them ? St. Domingo is faid in France 
to be the richeft and mofl: valuable colony there is in the world ; I believe the faff; but 
if we were to conftder only a premium on fupplying it with Haves, we fliould be apt to 
imagine it a poor fickly fcttlemcnt, fcarcely able to fupport itlelf. If cultivation is vi¬ 
gorous there, it demands flaves without any bounty; if it is not vigorous, no bounty 
will make it fo; but the objeft, real or pretended, of bounties, is to induce people to 
inveft capitals in certain employments, which they would not fo inveft without fuch 
bounties. This is to profefs giving bounties to the inveftment of capitals in American 
agriculture, rather than in that of France; the tendency is clear; but in this age it 
furely becomes a queflion, whether the lamlcs of Bretagne and Anjou would not be 
as deferving of fuch a bounty as the forefts of Ilifpaniola f 

To remark on all thefe premiums is unncceffary ; it is fufiicient to obferve, that all, 
except that for coal, is abfurd, and that that is fo given as to be ufelefs. 

Of the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Frajice. 

This celebrated meafure was fo thoroughly debated in England, that I (hall not go 
again over ground trodden almoll bare; but, with attention chiefly to brevity, give 
fome French authorities upon it, which are but little known in England. 

There are in moft of the great commercial towns in France, focicties of merchants 
and manufaffurers, known under the title of Chambre dii Commerce ; thefe gentlemen 
affociate for the purpofe of giving information to the miniftry on any commercial quclfion 
upon which their opinion is demanded, and for other purpofes that concern the trading 
interefts of their refpeflivc towns. The Chambre du Conmicrcc de Normandie, on oc- 
cafion of this treaty, printed and di.'perfed (it was not Ibid) a pamphlet entitled, 0 b» 
fervatiom fur Ic Traite de Commerce cnirc la France I' Jnglcterre. 

In this work they inform their readers, that in order to draw a fair comparifon be¬ 
tween the advantages and difadvantages of the two kingdoms in manufaffures, tlicy 

* Compte General, 1789 p. 186. 
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hail deputed two merchants of Rouen, fufficicutly underftanding in the fabrics of Nor¬ 
mandy, and who fpoke Englifh, to take a journey to the manufafturing parts of Eng¬ 
land, in order to acquire authentic intelligence, and upon their return they were de- 
lired to make a fimilar tour through the' manufaflures of Normandy, that they might 
poflefs thcmfelves of the knowledge requifite for a fair coraparifon; and from their 
reports, as well as from other materials, the Chambre du Commerce fpcak in their ob- 
obfer rations: 

“ Rut while we are embarking in this undertaking, the alarm of our commerce in- 
creafes every day, and becomes a real evil by a moll aftive fale of every article of Eng- 
lifli manufadure, which can enter into competition with our fabrics. There is not an 
article of habittial confumption with which England has not filled all the magazines of 
France, and particularly thofe of this province, and in the greateft number of thefe 
articles the Englifh have a vidorious preponderance. It is aflliding to fee the manu- 
fadurers who fulfer by this rivalfhip, already diminifhing fucceflively the number of 
their workmen, and iiftportant fabrics yielding in another manner to the fame fcourge, 
by Englilh goods being lubdituted in the fale for French ones; receiving a preparation 
agreeable to the confumption, named, marked, and fold as French, to the infinite pre¬ 
judice of the national induftry. 

“ The Chamber is apprehenfive of the immediate effed of the introdudion of Eng¬ 
lifh cottons, whereof the perfedion of the preparation, the merit of the fpinning, united 
with their cheapnefs, has already procured an immenfe fale. A coup d’oeil upon the 
folio 5 of the table of patterns of Manchefler, and the Fauxbourg St. Sever, at Rouen, 
will demonftrate the difadvantages of the latter. 

“ Our potteries cannot efcape a notable prejudice; the low price of coals in England 
enables the Englifh to underfell us in thefe articles 25 per cent.; confiderable cargoes 
have already arrived at Rouen. 

“ The 36,000 dozen pairs of ftockings and caps of cotton, made in the generality, 
are the produce of 1200 looms. Within three months it is calculated, that at Rouen 
alone, more than one hundred have flopped. I'he merchants have made provifion of 
Englifh goods, for more than 30,000 dozen pairs of flockings and caps have already 
been imported. 

“ Manchefler is the Rouen of England, the immenfe fabrication of cotton fluffs, the 
induftry of the manufaflurers, their aflivity, the refourcc of their mechanical inventions, 
enable them to underfell us from 10 to 15 per cent. Every circumftancc of the fabric 
proves the riches of the mafler manufadurers, and the folicitude of government for 
fupporting and favouring their induftry. 

“ In general their fluffs and their linens are finer, of a more equal fpinning, and 
more beautiful than ours; ncverthelefs they are at a lower price, which proves the im¬ 
portance of their machines for carding and fpinning the cotton in a perfed and expe¬ 
ditions manner. By the aid of thefe united means, they flatter themfelves at Manchef- 
ter with equalling the mullins of India, yet the higheft price of thofe hitherto wrought 
does not exceed 8s. a yard, but the fabric is fo confiderable, that they are not afraid 
to value it at 500,000 liv. a week; however one may be permitted to doubt of this, one 
muft be amazed (effraye) at the immenfe fale which the Englilh have procured for this 
article, and the ntore fo, as we have been allured, that the magazines of the com¬ 
pany contained, within a few months, to the value of 80,000,000 livres, in India 
juuflins. 

t« (io not know that the Englifh have in their fabrics of linen any other inven- 
irons for fimplifying the labour than the flying fhuttle and the flax-mill, becaufe the 
« 3 fibres 
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fibre.' of ffax are not adapted to the application of machines for fpinning and carding ; 
we ar , however, affured that they have found means, by water-mills, to weave many 
pieces o' linen at the fame time and in the faii.e loom. 

‘ I’hc price of coals in the preparation of'cotton is of feme importance. The inha¬ 
bitants ol Mancheftcr pay for coal only 9s. a ton, of aocclb. (French^ but at Rouen 
it is 47 to 50 liv. the ton. 

” The Englifti are forced to render juftice to the cloths of Louviers, as well as to 
thofe of Abbeville and Sedan. They cannot difl'emble that they think them more foft 
than their own, and that the colours arc more lively and more fcducing, but we cannot 
hope to fell them in England. The Englifli, whether through a fpirit of patriotifm, 
or by the real agreement of their kind of fabric to the nature of their climate, prefer 
their cloths extremely fulled, and of colours very fombre., becaufe the finoak of their 
coal fires, combined with the humidity of the atmoiphere, depofiting a greafy duff, 
might eafily affetl our colours fo lively, but of little folidity; however it may be, 
the competition at prefent of the Englifh in France cannot be Very hurtful to the 
manu aftures of Louviers, Sedan, and Abbeville; but as the Englifh import as wtll 
as we the wools of Spain, they may certainly attain the beauty of the cloths of 
Louviers. 

“ The fabrics of Elboeuf, however profperous, have not the fame rcfources as the 
Englifh ones of the fame kind, excellent national wools proper for their fabric at a low 
price. We calculate that the ordinary cloths of five-fourths breadth, and 15 or 16 
livres price per auln, can fcarcely withftand the competition of the cloths of Leeds, called 
Briltols, which coll only i' liv. the aula. 

“ I’he cloths, ratines, efpagnolcttes, flannels, and blankets of Dametal, have mofl 
of them a fuperiority over many firailar Englifh fabrics; but the low price of thefe laft 
will render their competition fatal. Wc cannot too often recur to the advantages which 
the Englifh polfefs over all the woollens of France, which are wrought like thofe of 
Dametal, with the wools of France. The high price of our wool, and its inferiority 
in quality * to that of England is fuch, that this inequality alone ought to have induced 
the rejection of the treaty of commerce on the terms upon which it has paffed. 'Ehe 
manufacturers of Dametal, Kouen, Beauvais, Amiens, Lille, and Rheims, may find 
it their interelt to import Englifh fabrics before they have received the laft hand, which 
they can give cheaper than in England, and thus appropriate to themlelves a profit in 
the cheapnefs and beauty of the Englifli wools, by underfelling the fimilar fabrics en¬ 
tirely French. 

“ The Englifh ratines cannot fupport the parallel with thofe of Andely, where alfo 
good kerfeymeres are made in imitation of the Englifh, but quite unable to ftand againft 
them. Before the treaty the Englifh kerfeymeres came contraband to France, and 
were therefore dear, but now all tht magazines of the kingdom regorge with them, for 
at the fame time that they are cheaper, they are in quality more perfect, of a more 
equal grain, and lefs fuhjeft to greafe. 

“ The manufadlure ol cloths at Vire has fallen from 26,000 pieces per annum to 
8000. During the war they had an export to North America, but on the peace, 
the cloths of Leeds prefented themfelves with a viftorious fuperiority, and will hold it 
till we have perfected the breed of our fheep, and obtained fleeces of a greater length and 
weight., 

* The manufaAurm of France poflefs no fuch iniquitous monopoly againft the fanner, a? tnakei th: 
iifgrace and mifehief of Engiiih agtivultare. 

«. In 
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« In rcrrard to the fluffs of wool, called ferges, molletons, flannels, londrins, falljis, 
burats, camelots, baracans, calrnandcs, ttainines, kerfeymeres, fagathis, &c. which 
were turnilhed both to France and foroigniersby Dariietal, Aumale, Bcauvai:;, Amieiis, 
Lille Rheims, and leMans, they mult link under the competition of the fimilar mami- 
facturos of Kngland. During the late war the Spaniards gave coifliderablc employment 
in ihefe articles to the manufactures of Amiens, Lille, and Aumale. On the firft re¬ 
port of a peace, they not only fulpendcd their commiflions, but even gave counter or¬ 
ders for what were already befpoke, the Englifli having offered the fame fluffs co per 
cent, cheaper than we could afford them. 

“ We may obferve in fine, upon the conditions of the treaty, that the Enghfli have 
contrived to leave excefiive duties upon all the articles, the trade of which would have 
oSereil advantages for France, and to prohibit the mofl interefting, to admit thofc 
whereof the reciprocity would be wholly to their own advantage ; and to favour in a 
manner almofl excJuGvely, in their importations, fuch as are made in Englifh bottoms ; 
circumflanccs which, united with the famous a6t of navigation, explain, in a great mea- 
fvire the difproportion which exifls between the number of Englifh and Frcuich veffels 
in the commerce of the two nations flnce the ticaty, which is at kait twenty to 

The opinion we develope upon this treaty is general, and founded on a fimple 
reflexion, that France furnifhes twenty-four millions of confumers againfl eight mil¬ 
lions which England offers in return *. ^ 

“ The fituation of France cannot have been confidered m the prefent circumftan- 
ces • at the fame time that the confumption of its inhabitants, firft, that natural and 
ncceffary aliment of national induftry becomes a tribute to England, who has carried 
her fabrics to the higheft degree of perfedion; the French manufadurers and work¬ 
men, difeouraged vithout labour, and without bread, may offer an eafy conqueft to 
Spain, who, more enlightened at prefent upon the real means of incrcafing her prof- 
perity and her glory, developcs with energy the defire of augmenting her population, 
of extending and perfefting her agriculture, and of acquiring the induftry that fhall 
fuffice for her wants, and exclude as much as fhall be poffible from her markets ob- 
jeds of foreign fabrication. We are afl'ured that the workmen in the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces pafs fucceflively into the different manufadures which arc eftabliflied ; an emi¬ 
gration, which cannot but increafe by the cftcdts of the treaty of commerce with 

The Ciiambcr of Commerce in the fame memoir declare, that the Englifh had 
not augmented their confumption of French wines in confequence of the treaty. And 
they dwell repeatedly on the fuperior wealth of the Englifh manufadurers to that of 
the French ones, the influence of which, in the competition of every fabric, they feel 

decifivclv. . , , , . 

The French miniflry, the Archbifhop of Sens at their head, to remove the im- 
preflion which they feared would follow the preceding memorial of the merchants 
and manufadurers of Normandy, employed the celebrated ceconomijie Monf. du Pont, 
editor of xhe Ephemeridcs du Citoyen, a periodical work, printed 770, and 

fiuce e 1 ( ded for Nemours into the National Affcmbly, to anfwer it, which he did in 
detail, and with ability : the following extrads will fhew the arguments in favour of 
the treaty. 

__“ Relative to the wine trade, your information has not been exad. I am 

.certain that it has been confiderably augmented. The difference between the duties 
* It is n)i»t4l trifling error in the Chamber to Hate right millions infttad of fiftren. the fail. 
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in England upon the wines of Portugal and France was 34/. of our money the bottle ; 
it is at prefeiit but 8 den. in fpite of the proportional diminution made upon the 
wines of Portugal, an approximation of winch muft be very favourable to us. Au¬ 
thentic accounts of the cuflom-houfe at London have been fent to the department of 
foreign affairs, dating the quantity of French wines imported into that finglc city, and 
it riles from the month of May to that of December of the lafl: year (1707) to 6000 
tons of four bariques each. In preceding years, in the fame fpace of time, the legal 
importation has amounted only to 400 tons, and the contraband import was eftimated 
at about an equality. The augmentation, therefore, for the city of London, is at 
lead 5000 tons, or 20,000 bariques, which, at 1200 livres amount to 6,000,000 
livres. The accounts of the balance of commerce for nine years preceding the lait war 
mark 1500 tons as the mean export of our wines to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In 17H4, that export did not exced 2 :^oo tons. The city of London has therefore im¬ 
ported in the eight lafl: months of 1787 four times more than the three-kingdoms for¬ 
merly imported in the courfe of a whole year. ' ' 

“ The fale of vinegars, brandy, oil, foap, dried fruits, preserves, cambric, linens, 
and millinery, has much augmented. In particular, cambric and linens have doubled. 

“ But this is no rcafon why the minilfry Ihould not, on one hand, exert them- 
felves wiih all aflivity to oblige the Englilh to adhere to the terms of the treaty (which 
they have deranged by th ir tariffs and regulations of their cuUoms); and, on the 
other, to favour the national indullry, particularly that of the provinces of Picardy, 
Normandy, and Charppagne, for whom, fitice the treaty, the competition of the 
Engliflt has certainly been very mifehievous {tres flcheufe). 

“ 'Phere are five branches of indullry in which the Englilh have over us at prefent 
in fornc refpefts an advantage* more or lefs folid ; in cotton llufl's, in fmall woollens, 
in pottery, in lletl, and in leather. 

“ In regard to cotton, Monf. Barneville is in poffelfion of a ma'^hine, invented by 
his uncle, which fpius thread of a degree of finenels till now unknown; even to 
300,000 auhis of thread from a pound of cotton. The finelt mullins of Alia arc made 
with threads of 140,000 aulns to the pound. The government, after three years 
confideration, has at laft determined on the report of M. Dcfin..rell to purchafe this 
machine, and to diftribute many of them among 01 r mauufaclures. 

“ It is inconceivable that we have not a fuperiority over tiie Englilh in cottons. 
We have the raw material, and even fell to our rivals the greater part of what they 
ufe. We have provifions and labour cheaper than they have*. It is only tnachines 
which we want, or rather we dt» not want them, for w'e have them in great numbers ; 
we have artills capable of perfedliiig tnrin ; we have already the foreign models; we 
can give prizes, and we have academies to judge f. 

“ As to the woollen faltrics, we have nothing to fear of competition in fine cloths,, 
ratines, efpagnollettes, molletons, and caps made of f-panifli wool; or in which it 
enters for the greater part. Our fabrication of this fort is fuperior to that of the 
Englilh ; our fluffs are fofter and more durable, and our dyeing more beautiful. We 
can imitate at will, all the fonibre colours of the Englifli fabrics, but they cannot copy 
any of our lively colours, and efpecially our fcarlet., 

* Not foa man i« fed cheaper in France, living badly, but provifions are not cheaper, and labour is 
really desttr, though nominally cheaper 

f I mod fmile at academiea bting named amomr the manufafluring advantages of France: I wonder 
what academies lutvt done tor the m,atufa£turca of England. > 

8 ‘‘In 
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“ In the middling clafs of woollens, which comprizes the tricots and fraall ftnffs, 
we have a marked inferiority. The wools of which thefe are made are with us lefs fine, 
lefs brilliant, and higher priced. But thi? evil is not without a remedy. 

“ Of the next manufacture it may be obferved, that the Engliili potteries have been 
imported at all times into Loraine, without paying any duties, and yet that province is 
full of manufaftures of pottery which profper.” 

Relative to the fteel manufactures, Monf. du Pont cites the following cafe: “ Monf. 
DofFer, after having been a long time at Cllgnancourt occupied for our Englilh niaga' 
zines to make bijoux of fteel, which have been fold for Englilh, has been taken under 
the protection of government,who have fumiflied him with the means of carrying on bu- 
finefs. At prefent eftablilhed in the inclofure of the Quinze Vingts, he there fabricates, 
with at leaft as great perfection as in England, and at a lower price by 30 per cent. * 
all the beautiful works in fteel, watch chains, fwords, &c. &c. &c.” 

Monf. du Pont then* infills at length on the great import of Englilh manufactures, 
which took place clandeftinely, not only from England direCtly, but by Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Liege, which it was found impoflible to prevent, and con¬ 
tends, that converting fuch import to a legal one, to the profits of the ftate, was an 
object of no flight importance. 

“ It is fome years fince the manufiiCturers of Sedan, and after its example thofe of 
Louviers, Abbeville, and ofElboeuf, have raifed the prices of their cloths 25 per cent, 
and not without fome rcafon, imagining, under the influence of a fpirit of monopoly, 
to benefit the undertakers of thofe fabrics. But to whatever reafon it might be alfign- 
ed, certain it is, that German cloths, which never came into the kingdom before, 
have, fince this rife of price, found a confiderablc fale in France, to the prejudice of 
the national manufaClures ; the treaty of commerce having been made at the time of 
the evil being felt, the whole effeCl has been laid, without much reafon, to the opera¬ 
tions of that treaty.” 

M. Du Pont in like manner examines the ftate of the filk manufaClure, which he 
Ihews to be at Lyons in the loweft ftate of mifery and diftrefs, owing to the war in the 
north of Europe abforbing thofe expences which in peace were otherwife employed ; to 
the fuccefsful exertions in Spain for increafing the fabrics of that country; and to the 
failure of the crop of filk ; yet while the declenfion of that manufacture had thus no 
lhadow of connexion with the treaty of commerce, yet happening at the fame time, 
the evil, like all the others, has been attributed to its influence. 

At all events, the treaty of commerce, fuch as it is, is perhaps the only guarantee 
of peace between the two empires. I have the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that its per- 
fpeClive has haftened the concufion a year or two, and we have thus fpared 400,000,000 
livres of expence .j the impolls which would have been neceflary to pay the intereft, 
the lofs of blood, and the frightful chances which evetv war entrains in its fuite. It is 
more than probable, that without it, we fhould for fix months paft have been enga- 

* The extravagance of thi* ridiculons aflertion, carriet in itfclf its own reply: if thia cheapnefe arifet 
from government premiuina or afiiftance, it is a farce, and abfolurely beyond any fair conclufion : if ilia 
not from fuel) affillance, I demand how it happens that thitmanufafturer haa been eftablilhed by govern¬ 
ment ? A man who is not able to ettabliflt his own fabric, able to under-wotk, and at Paris tool the Eng<* 
li!h Heel fabrics 30 per cent I! if fo, then the Chamber of Commerce in Normandy are truly weak in their 
arguments in favour of gnat capitals in the hands of mafter manutaifturers, and the ftiA on the contrary 
mull be admitted, that no capital at all will afl'eCl the bufinefa juft as well. What fatisfaClion is here given 
to prove that the whole of this bulinefs was not, as in many other cafes, a piece of charletainerie in govern¬ 
ment ? To pleafe and delude the people by a cheapnefs g^ned by government paying the piper ? Has the 
hufmefs taken root ? Has it become a national objctft ? or is it a Paris toy ? 
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ging in hoftiHties, the term of which would have been inipoflible to forefee. When 
France and England remain neuter and united, no war can be durable in Europe; for 
though other powers have cannons, foldiers, arid bayonets, yet none of them have re- 
fources to fupport a war of any length; not even tiiofe who reckon upon a treafuro, 
wh'ch would b<* difiipatcd in two campaigns at nioft. The only folid treafurc is a good 
agriculture and an inJuflritjus people. The repofe of the world, and above all our own, 
holds ihereforc alinoll folely by this treaty; which citizens, zealous without doubt, but 
certainly loo little enlightened, would wliii to fee annihilated. 

'1 he argument which has been drawn from the population of the two kingdoms, 
founded oil France containing twenty-four millions, and England eight millions, is not 
julE France contains nearly twenty eight millions, and the three Britidi kingdoms ele¬ 
ven ; Imt the whole reafoning is a fophifni, founded upon ignorance of the riches of the 
two nations. It is not on population that we are to calculate the means of buying and 
felling, of paying and being paid. Unhappily the greateft difference found between the 
two empires is not in their manufaftures; that of their agriculture and crops is much 
more confiderablo. The annual crops of England have been calculated with care at 
2,235,000,000 liv. (97,781,250!.) adding thofe of Scotland and Ireland, they cannot 
amount to Id's than 3,000,000,000 liv. (131,250,000!.) Thofe of France, calculated 
with great fagacity, after certain cafes in fome points, and on conjectures combined from 
all forts of views in others, have been valued at the loweft at 3,200,000,000 liv. and at 
the higheft at 4,000,000,000 liv. (175,000,000!.) We have therefore, at the moft, but 
a fourth more crop than England; but wc have to fubfift a population two and an half 
times greater. Before we trade abroad we muft live. Retrench from three milliards 
the cafy fubfiftence of eleven millions of people; retrench from four milliards the fub- 
liltence, a little more difficult, of twenty-eight millions of people, and you will foon fee 
that it is not tlie nation of twenty-eiglit millions that furniffies the beft market for 
foreign commerce, and confequently for luxury, which can only be paid for with a fu- 
perfluity. 

Iffie experience of all limes has proved, that nations fucceffivciy rival each other in 
manufadures. Spain debauches and carries off our workmen in filkj but ffie cannot 
take front us our cultivators, the nature of our foil, our happy expofition, nor the privi¬ 
leged produ£ls which we poffefs exclufively. It is therefore upon the produ£ts of culti¬ 
vation that muft be founded, in the moft folid manner, the profperity and commerce ol 
a great empire. 

And even as to fabrics, you fee by the example of the paft, that excluding competition 
has left ours in an inferiority of which you complain. It cannot be necefiary to prove to 
you, that the beft method of raifing the induftry of a nation to a par with its neighbours, 
is by eftahlifliing fuch a communication as fhall place unceafingly models and objeds ol 
mutation under the eyes of fuch as are inferior. 

. It is clear that by referving to the manufadurers of a nation the exclufive privilege of 
lupplying it, we deftroy among them a great part of the principle of that adivity which 
<ought to perfed their induftry. Believing themfelves fure of purchafers, and fure alfo 
-of fixing their own price, they negled, with all proprietors of exclufive privileges, to feek 
the means of fiibrication the moft economical, and thofe which would render their labour 
the moft perfed. 

Monf. dtt Pont enters into a detail of the dourfe of exchange through fifty-feven pages, 
'fimn which be deduces the fitd, that the balance upon the trade, in confequence of the 
treaty, was in favour of France: from May 1787 to March 1788, he gives a taKle‘.of. 
^changes, divided into three epochs } 1. From the tft of January 1785, to the re«coin. 

tfOL. IV. 3 A ‘?ge 
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age at the French mint in Oftober; 2. From the recoinage to the treaty of commerce, 
from ift November 1785 to laft of April 1787 ; 3. From the treaty to the time of his 
writing,». e. from 1 ft May 178710 laft of March 1788. 

Firfi Epoch. 

Par of exchange counted on filver 28 'ly-PAi-, counted on gold 30. 

January, - 29 rsT May, - 28 4 Auguft, - 28^4 

February, - 28 H June, - 28I?, September, - 29-5.4 

March, 28 July, - 2843 Oftober, • 29^4 

April, - 28 A 

From January to September 1784, exchange was at 30 and 31, and fell to 29, at 
which rate it was about‘3 per cent, againft France; but it fell in June to 284?> which 
was a lofs of 4 per cent.; and in Auguft the lofs was at the height, or 4J4 per cent, 
w hich funk in Oftober to 2^-4 per cent. 

Second Epoch, 

Par of exchange by the alteration in the French money counted on gold 
and on filver 284444^-1 • 


Nov. 

29 iV 

May, 

. 

2914 

Nov. 

29 t?t 

Dec. 

29 tV 
2944 

June, 


29 tV 

Dec. 

29 tV 

Jan. 

July, 

• 

29 tt 

i787Jan. 

29 tV 

Feb. • 

29 rr 

Aug. 

• 

29 v 4 

Feb. - 

29 4 

March, - 

2944 

Sept, 


29 t\ 

March, • 

2^44 

April, 

29/,. 

oa. 


27 A 

April, 

2914 


Upon this epoch, Monf. du Pont has a long obfervation concerning a fuppofed tranf- 
port of old louis d’or from England to the French mint, which the chamber of com¬ 
merce, in their reply, juftly rejefts* 

Third Epoch, 

Par as before. 

1787 May • 30 tV Sept. - 29I’ 1788 Jan. - 2944 

June ■ 2944 oil. - 2944 Feb. - 291 4 

July - 29 4 Nov. - 2944 March - aijH 

Aug. - 214’ Dec. - 29/5 

During thefe eleven months, the mean rate has been or about 24. per cent, 

in favour of France. 

By the accounts of the Bureau General de la Balance du Commerce^ the imports of 
Englilh goods in France for the eight laft months of 1787, amounted to 35,294,000 
liv., and the export of French goods to England during the lame time to 26,270,000 
liv«, a difference which Monf. du Pont attempts to convert into the favour of France, 
upon grounds vtfApx all fatisfaclory. 


The 
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The Chaoiberof Commerce, in their reply, aflert, refpefting the navigation employed, 
that from May to December 1787, there entered the ports of France 1030 Englifli 
fliips of 68,686 tons, vrhereas, in the fame trade, there were only 170 French fliips ol 
5570 tons. 

In the fame reply, the Chamber rejeft the reafonings of M. du Pont upon the courfe 
of exchange, and infill that it was a£Fc6led by collateral changes, and by tranfadions not 
commercial. 

I lhall lay before the reader the refult of the treaty, both according to the F.nglilh 
cuflom-houre, and alfo by the regilters of the Bureau de la Balance du Commerce at Paris j 
which, 1 fiiould however remark, is beyond all comparifon more accurate in its eflima- 
tions ; and whenever it is a queftion between the authority of the two in oppofition to 
each other, 1 fiiould not hefitate a moment in preferring the French authority ; indeed it 
is certain, that in many articles the valuation attached to fome denominations is as old as 
the reign of Charles II. though the real value is known to havp ciuintupled. 


Englijl) AccounU 

Export of Britijh Manufactures to France. 





t. 

d. 



£■ 

/• y. 

1769, 


83,^13 

iH 

4 

*784, 

- 

93 . 7^3 

7 * 

1770, 


93.231 

7 

5 

*785. 

- 

244.807 

>9 5 



85.95* 

2 

b 

1786, 

- 

343,707 

1110 

1772, 


79.534 

*3 

7 

>787. 

- 


1411 

1773. 


95.370 

*3 

1 

1788, 

- 

884,100 

7 * 

i 774 » 


8 ;, 6 d 5 

*3 

2 

1789. 


« 3 o .}77 

17 0 


The rife in the years 1785 and 1786, may be attributed to the rage for every thing Eng. 
lilh, which, I believe, was then pretty much at its height; the moment the honour of 
the nation was fecured by wiping off the difgraces of the war of 1756, by the fuccefs of 
the American one, the predilcftion for every thing Englilh fpread rapidly. In order to 
fhew the proportion which our export of manufadures to France bears to our exports to 
all the world, I fliall infert the total account by the fame authority. 

£• *• d f. s. J. 

1786, . 11,830,194 19 7 1789, . 13 * 719 * 1^.0 18 9 

1787, - 12,053,900 3 5 1790, - 14,922,000 o o 

1788, - 12,724,719 16 9 

We know that all thefe fums are Iia_orre£l; but we may fuppofe the incorreflnefs as 
great onp year as another, and that therefore the comparifon of one year with another 
may be tolerably exafl. 'I'he following French accounts have been taken with Angular 
attention ; and as duties have been levied on every article, the amount may be more, but 
cannot be lefs. 


A 2 


French 
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French Recount. 

Imports from England into France^ in 1788. 

Woods, coal, and raw materials, of which coal near 6,000,000 liv. 
Other raw materials, not the direfl: product of the earth, 
Manufactured goods, — — — , 

Manufactured goods from foreign induflxy — • » 

Liquors (boijfjiis') — — . 

Eatables (comcjlihles) fuch as fait meat, butter, cheefe, corn, &c. 
Drugs, — —. —. „ 

Groceries, — — — — 

Cattle and horfes, • ‘ 

Tobacco, — 

Various articles, — — —. _ 

Weft India cotton, and Weft India goods, none. 


Iiv. 

*^> 553*400 
2,246,500 
19,101,000 
7,700,900 
271,000 
9,992,000 
i» 9 ' 55 » 9 oo 
1,026,900 
7ca,'<oo 
843,100 
187,200 


60,621,600 


Exports from France to England^ in 1788. 


Woods, coal, and raw materials, — 

Other raw materials, not the direCt produCt of the earth. 
Manufactured French goods, —- — 

Manufactured goods from foreign induflry, — 

Jj'quors, — » 

Eatables, — — — 


Drugs, — 
Groceries, none. 
Cattle and horfes. 
Tobacco, 

Various articles. 
Weft India cotton. 
Weft India goods. 


liv, 

534.100 
635,200 

4,'86,200 
2,015,100 
*J»49*»2oo 
2,215,400 

759.100 

181,700 

7 J 3 » 9 oo 

167,400 

4 , 297 » 30 o 

641.100 


30,458,700 


Explanation^—‘AM manufactured goods, both Englifli and foreign, imported by the Eng- 
lifh merchants have been under-rated about one-twelfth, which will add 3,238,800. 
liv. The French exports muft alfo be increafed for Tmuggling, &c. &c. j fo that 
there is great reafon to thbk the real account between the two nations may be thu» 
•ftated; 


Exports from England to France, 
- . - France to England, 


liy. 

<53,327*600 

33*847,470 


Balance againft France, 


29,480,130 


io< 


Totil 
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Total Exports of England to France h 1789, 


IIV* 

58,000,000 


Ditto of Engliih manufactures in 



— 33,000,000 

1788, 

— 27,oco,oco 

1789, 

— 23,000,000 




Ilcnce it appears, that the two cuftom-houfes do not differ effentially in their ac¬ 
counts. 

Before I offer any obfervations on thefe accounts, I fliall infert a few notes 1 made at 
fome confiderable towns of the intelligence I received perfonally. 


1787.— Abbeville. —In difcourfe upon the effe^ of the new treaty of commerce- 
with England, they exprcffed great apprehenfiMis that it would ,j>roye extremely detri¬ 
mental to their manufadures. I urged their cheap labour and provifidns, and the encou¬ 
ragement their government was always ready to give to manufadures i they faid, that 
for their government nothing was to be depended upon ; if their councils had under- 
llood the manufadures of the kingdom, they certainly would not have made the treaty 
upon fuch terms; that there were intelligent perfons in their town who had been in Eng¬ 
land, and who were clearly of opinion, that the fimilar Engliih fabrics were fome cheaper 
and others better, which, aided by falhion in France, would give them a great advantage f 
that provilions w'ere by no means cheap at Abbeville, and the workmen in feveral branch¬ 
es of their fabrics were paid nearly as much as in England, without doing the work equally 
well, at leaft this was the opinion of fome very good judges; and laftly, that all Abbe¬ 
ville are of this opinion. 

Amiens. —I had here fome converfatlon to the fame purport as at Abbeville; the 
whole town I was affured had been alarmed from the firft rumour of the terms on 
which the treaty of commerce had been concluded; they are well convinced that they 
cannot in any one inftance, as they affert, Hand the competition of Engliih goods. On 
my alking what reafon they had for ftich an idea, the perfon I converfed with went into 
a warehoufe, and bringing a piece of Huff and another of flannel, they were, he faid 
Engliih, and from the price at which they were gotten before the treaty, he drew the 
conclufion; he was alfo, he faid, well informed of the prices in England. In the cot¬ 
ton fabric, he faid, the fuperiority was yet greater; in a word, that Amiens would be 
ruined, and that on this point there was but one opinion. 

The manufacturers of all countries are full of thefe apprehenfions, which ufually 
prove extremely groundlcfs. In all probability the effeCt would be as expeCted, if a 
counter ftream of emulation and induftry did not work againlt it. The introduSion 
of Englifli fabrics may be hurtful for a time, but in the long run may be beneficial, by 
fpurring up the French manufacturers to greater exertions and to a keener induftry. 

Bourdeaux.— The intercourfe between this port and England has been increafeda 
great deal fince the treaty. Warehoufes of Englifli goods are opened. The article 
which has hitherto fold the belt, and quickeft,i$ that of the Staffordlhire potteries; the,, 
quantities of thefe which have been fold is very great: but the hardware fent hither 
has been found fo dear, that it could not be fold in competition with French and Ger¬ 
man, except in a very few articles. Of fadlery there are feveral (hops opened that have 
fold largely. Beer has been tried, but would not do; the Dutch is ftill preferred 
for the Weft Indies as cheaper; that of England has been fold at 90 livres the bariquej^ 
of 250 French bottles, and feme of it ariived fe bad as not to be merchantable. Wine 
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<has increafed in its export to England, but not fo much as was expefted; I croro the 
treaty it was eight thoulknd tonneaux a year, and it has not rifen to twelve tlioufand ; 
however the courfe of exchange is againft England jth, and wine, owing to thj prefent 
failure of the crop, has increafed in price 50 per cent. Brandy has alfo increafed. 

TheEnglifli take only the two firft qualities of wines-—or, rather they are fuppofed to 
do fo ; for their merchants eltabliflied here mix and work the wine fent in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the real quality of it is unknown t this is the account given us. Thofe two 
firft forts are now at sol. to 2sl. a barique, which is two hundred and fifty French bot¬ 
tles, and two hundred and feventy Englifli ones. The other qualities are fold from 
151,10 18I. pqrt charges, calk and Ihipping included ; freight to London is 5CS. a ton, 
befides 15 per cent, primage, average, &c. The French duty is 28 livr«. the tonneau, 
which has been lowered to 5 livres ^ from laft OAober to the fti ft. of January next, a 
regulation which it is laid will not take place longer. 

Beauvais. —The ppinton univerfal among the inanufafturers here is, that the Eng- 
lilh fabrics are fo Superior in cheapnefs, from the wife policy of the encouragements 
given by government, that thofe of Beauvais, fhould they come in competition, mull 
link; fo much of the fabrics here as are for the confumption of the lower people might 
perhaps ftand by it, but not any others; and they think that the moll milchievous war 
would not have been fo injurious to France, as this nioft pernicious treaty. 

Lille.— I no w'here met with more violence of fentiment, relative to this treaty, than 
here; the manufadlurers will not fpeak of it with any patience ; they wifh for nothing 
but a war ; they may be faid to pray for one, as the only means of efcaping that ideal 
ruin, which they are all fure mull flow from the influx of Englilh fabrics to rival theirow-n. 
This opinion ftruck me as a raoft extraordinary infatuation; for in the examination 
which took place at the bars of our Houfes of Lords and Commons, this is precifely 
the town whofe fabrics were reprefented as dangeroufly rivalling our own, particularly 
the camblets of Norwich; and here we find exaftly the counter part of thofe appre- 
henfions. Norvt'ich confiders Lille as the moft dreadful rival, and Lille regards Nor¬ 
wich as fo formidable to her induftry, that war and bloodftied would be preferable to 
fuch a competition. Such fafts ought to be ufeful to a politician ; he will regard tlicl'e 
jealoufies, wherever found, either as impertinence or knavery, and pay no attention 
whatever to the hopes, fears, jealoufies, or alarms, which the love of monopoly always 
infpires, which are ufually falfe, and always mifehievous to the national intcrefts, equally 
of every country. 

Naotes. —In converfation here on this treaty with feme very refpe6lable commercial 
gentlemen, they were loud againfl; it; infifted that France fent no fabrics whatever to 
England in confequence of it, not to the amount of a Angle fol; fome goes, and the 
fame went before the treaty ; and that England has not imported more wine or brandy 
than ufual, or at lead to a very fmall amount; we know at prefent that this was not 
correft. 

Rouen.— The quantity of merchandize of all forts that has been imported here 
from England fince the treaty, is very confidcrable, efpecially Staftbrdfliire hardware, 
tsand cotton fabrics, and feveral Englifh houfes have been eftablifhed. They copfider 
the treaty here as highly detrimental to all the manufaftufes of Nonnandie. 

I am better fatisfied with the real fa£l than if it were, as the Chamber of Commerce 
of Normandie imagined, much more in favour of England; for as the benefit is more 
likely to laft, fo the treaty is more likely to be renewed ; and confequcntly peace be- 
. ti^recn the two kingdoms to be more durable. I’he balance of the manufadluring ac- 
xount does ndlf exceed 14 millions, which is very far fhort of the French ideas, and mult. 
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In the nature of things, leffen. The 18 millions of raw materials and coals, inftead of 
being an import hurtful to the interefts of Frencli incluftry, is beneficial to it; and they 
thernfelves wifely confidcr it as fucli, and lamiaated the old duties on the import of Eng- 
lilh coal, afferting, that there ought to be none at all. Here are i o millions of imports, 
and a balance of eight in dircd objctts of agriculture, as corn and meat. If a people 
will manage their agriculture in fuch a prepofterous manner, as nof to be able to feed 
thernfelves, they (hould cfleem thernfelves highly obliged to any neighbour that will do it 
for them. Raw materials, including drugs, with cattle, corn, and horfes, very nearly ac¬ 
count for the whole balance, great as it is, that is paid on the total to England; and as fuch 
obiecls are as much for the advantage of France to import, as for the benefit of England to 
export, the whole trade mud, both in extent and balance, he deemed equally reciprocal, 
and of cr.urfe equally tending to advance the profperity of each kingdom. There is, 
however, a circumftance in which matters are very far from being reciprocal, and that 
is, in payments. The French are paid for their goods, whatever thefe may be, accord¬ 
ing to agreement; but that is verv far from being the cafe with the complaints againft 
the mode of dealing in France, not only in refpedl of payment, but alibof want of con¬ 
fidence, fince their goods, fairly executed, according to patterns agreed on, are feldom 
received without difpute or deduQion: and while they chearfully do juftice to the punc¬ 
tuality of the Americans, Germans, &c. they put very little value on the French trade, 
fpealung in general. It is the fame with Birmingham, whofe merchants and manufac¬ 
turers affert ftrcnuoufly, that the commercial treaty has been of no fervice to their 
town; the French having taken as largely their goods by contraband, before the treaty, 
as at prefent, through a different channel; with this change, that the Dutch, Germans,. 
and Flemmings, with whom they dealt before, paid better than the French. Thefe 
circumftances are great deduifiions from the apparent merit of the treaty, which cannot 
be fairly efiimated, unlcfs we could know the amount of our exports fent out clandef- 
tmely before it was concluded. The manufadurers are certainly the beft judges; and 
they unite, with one voice, throughout the kingdom, either to condemn it, or at leaft 
to affert its having been a mere transfer from one channel to another, and not an in- 
creafe. The benefit of it, however, as a political meafure, which tends to eftiblilh a 
friendfliip ancTconnedion between the two countries, cenuot be called in queliion with 
any propriety; for the mere chance of its being produdive of peace, is of more confe- 
qucnce than .ten fuch balances, as appears on the foot of the above mentioned account. 

Chap. XIX .—Of the ManufaBures of France. 

PicARDiE — Abbeville .—THE famous manufadure of Vanrobais has been deferibed 
in all didtionaries of commerce and fimiiar works; I lhall therefore only obferve, that 
the buildings are very large, and all the conveniencies feem to be as complete as ex* 
pence could make them: the fabric of broad cloths is here carried on upon the ac¬ 
count of the mailer of the eftablilhment, from the back of the Ihecp to the laft hand 
that is given.. They affert, that all the wool ufed is Spianilh, but this muft be received 
with fome degree of qualification. They fay that one thoufand five hundred hands are^t 
employed, of which two hundred and fifty are weavers; but they have experienced 
a great declenfion fince the eftablilhment of the fabric at Louviers, in Normandie. 
They have feveral fpinning jennies, by which one girl does the bufinefs of forty-fix 
fpitmersi 

An eftablilhment of this kind, with all the circumftances ]ivhich every one knows 3*1-. 
tended it, is certainly a very noble monument of the true fplendour of that celebrated 
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rc ij;n to which Monf. tie Voltaire juftly enough gave the title of Age ; but I have great 
doubts whether it is poffible to carry on a manufaflure to the bed advantage, by thus 
concentrating, in one eftablifliment, all the various branches that arc cflential to the 
con’.pletion of the fabric. The divifioii of labour is thus in fomo mcafure loft, and 
entirely fo in refpeft to the maftcr.of each branch. The man whofe fortune depends 
entirely on the laoour of the fpinner, is more likely to underftand fpiniling in perfedion, 
than he who is equally concerned in fpinning and weaving ; and it is perhaps the lam.; 
with refped to drefling, milling, dying, &c. when each is a fep^rate bufincls each mult 
be cheaper and better done. 1‘he appointment of cominis and overfeers lefl'ens, but 
by no means gets rid of the difficulty. In viewing a manuladurc therefore I am not fo 
much ftruck with that great fcale which fpeaks a royal foundation, as with the more 
diffufive and by much the more ufeful figns of induftry and employment, which fpread 
into cvei*y quarter of a city, raife entire Itrcets of little comfortable houfes, convert 
poor villages into^litfle towns, and dirty cottages into neat habitations. How far it may 
be neceflary when raanufadures are lirft introduced into a country to proceed on the 
plan' followed by Louis XIV. I lhall not enquire, but when they are as well cftablillied 
as they are at prefent, and have long been in France, tlic more rivals in I'maller under¬ 
takings, which thefe great eflablilliments have to contend with, the better it will gene¬ 
rally be found for the kingdom, always avoiding the contrary extreme, which is yet 
worfe, that of Ipreading into the country and turning what ought to be farmers into 
inanufadlurers. 

Befides fine cloths, they make at Abbeville carpets, tapeftry, w^orfted ftockings, bar¬ 
racans, a light Huff much worn by the clergy, minorques, and other firailar goods. 
They have ^fo a fmall ffibric of cotton handkerchiefs. 

Amiens— Abounds with fabrics as much as Abbeville; they make cottons, camblets, 
calimancoes, minorques, coarfc cloths \ there is fcarcely any w'ool worked here but that 
of Picardy and a little of Holland, none of England, or next to none; they would get 
it they fay if they could, but they cannot. I examined their cotton ftockings cai'cfully, 
and found that 4 or 5 livres was the price of fuch as were equal to thole 1 had brought 
from England, and which coft at London as. 6d.; this difference is furprizing, and 
proves, it any thing can, the vaft fuperiority of our cotton fabrics. 

Breteuii- —They have a manufadure here on a fmall fcale of feythes and wood 
hooks, the former at the latter at ye>f. the iron comes from St. Diziers, and the 
coals from Valenciennes. Nails are alfo made here for horfe-lhoes at %/. the lb. but 
not by nailers who do nothing elfc. 

Orleans.— The manufadures are not inconfiderable, they make ftockings of all 
kinds, and print linens % a fabric of woollen caps has been eftablilhed here fince Louis 
XIV.’s time, in which two houfes are employed; the chief we viewed. It employs at 
home about three hundred working hands, and twelve to fifteen hundred others. The 
caps are entirely made of Spanifh wool, three ounces of yam make a cap; they are 
all for exportation, from Marfeilles to Turkey and the coaft of Africa, being worn 
under turbans; in dreffing they extrad the greafe with wine, full and finifh in the 
manner of cloth. 

The fugar refinery is a confiderable bufinels, there are ten large and feventeen 
fmaller houfes engaged in it; the firft employ each forty to forty-five workmen, the 
latter ten to twelve; one of the principal, which I viewed, makes 6oo,ooolb. of fugar, 
.and the reft in proportion. The beft fugar is from Martinico, but they mix them to¬ 
gether. Rum is never made from molaffes, which is fold to the Duten at 3/! the lb. 
we feum is fqueejsed, and the refufe is fpread thick on meadows to kiU mofs, wii^h it 
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does very effetlually. The price of raw fugar is 30 to 45 livres per looib. The coal they 
burn is from the vicinity of Moulins, in the Bourbonnois. Trade in general is now 
brilkhcre. 

Romorentin. —A fabric of common cloths for liveries and foldiers, carried on by 
private weavers, who procure the wool and work it up; they are at leaft one hundred 
in number, and make on an average twenty pieces each in a year; it is fent to Paris. 
At Vatan there are about twenty of the fame weavers and three hundred fpinners. 

Chateau ROUX. —A fabric of cloth, which two years ago, before the failure of the 
mailer, gave employment to live hundred hands, boys included, and to one thoufand 
live hundred to one thoufand eight hundred fpinners in this and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; it is a Man»fa^furc Royale, like that at Abbeville, of Vanrobafs, by which is to 
be underftood an exemption for all the workmen employed within the walls from cer¬ 
tain taxes, I believe tallies. Some gentlemen of the town keep at prefent one hundred 
hands at work in the houfe, and the fpinners depending on that number, in order that 
the fabric might not be loll, nor the poor left entirely without‘employment; there is 
true and ufeful patriotifm in this. The cloths that were made here were 1 to i J aulns 
broad, which fold at 8 livres to 23 livres the aula j they make alfo ratteens. In the 
town are about eighty private weavers, who make nearly the fame cloths as at Romo¬ 
rentin, but better; fell from 8 livres to 18 livres the auln, 11 broad; thefe private 
fabrics, which do not depend on any great eftablilhment, are vaftly preferable to con¬ 
centrating the branches in one great inclofure; the right method of remedying fuch a 
failure as has happened here, is to endeavour by every means to increafe the number of 
private undertakers. The cloths are all made of the wool of the country now 20 to 
the lb. it has been dearer for two years, and ten years ago was to be had for 15 
to 2of. from the 24th of June it is fold at every market, and in large quantities; ma¬ 
nufacturers come from Normandy and Picardy for twelve days together to buy wool, 
wallj, and fond it olF. 

At two leagues from Chateauroux are iron forges, which let at 140,000 livres a 
year, (6135I.) belonging to the Count d’Artois. 

Ltmoges. —'I'he molt confiderable fabric here is that of druggets, the warp of which 
is of hemp thread, and the woof of wool, one hundred looms are employed by them, 
biamoife (luffs are made of hemp and cotton, fold at 30 to 4^. an auln; there are about 
om; thoufand or one thoufand one hundred cotton fpinners in the Limofm, alfo various 
mixed (tuds of filk and cotton, and filk and thread, under many denominations, for 
gowns, coats, waiflcoats, breeches, &c. from 4 to 6 livres the auln. Some (tuffs, which 
they call China, are rather dearer ; a gown felling for 4 louis, but of filk gauze only 
2 louis ; this fabric eniploys alxmt twe’ity looms, worked each by three or four people, 
boys included. I took many fpecimens of thefe fabrics, but in general there is a great 
mixture of (hew and finery with coarlenefs of materials and cheapnefs of price, not at all 
fuitable to an Englilh tafte. 

They have alfo a porcelane manufacture, purchafed by the King two years ago, 
which works for Seve; it gives employment to about fixty hands; I bought a fpeci- 
men, but nothing they make is cheap, and no wonder, if the King is the manufaCture||t 

'I'hcy have in the generality of Limoges, which includes the Angoumois, feven^ 
paper mills that manufa&ure all kinds; they are fuppofed to make every day to the 
quantity of 19 cwoes^ the contents of which vary according to the fort of paper. A 
cuvo of 1301b. will make 6^ reams of large and fine paper, but double that quantity of 
other forts; they calculate that a mill can work about two hundred days in a year, 
feftivals and repairs excluded; this makes at a cuve a day 454,2colb. for a year’s work 
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of a mill, and 31,794,0001b. for the whole generality, and they value it at lof. the lb. 
which makes as many livros, or i ,390,987!. They confider the manufadure as greatly 
overloaded with an excife, which amounts to about -tth part of the value, but they 
have an allowance for all they prove to be defigned for exportation; in the nature of 
our drawbacks; the manufafture has increafed notwith(landing the duty. They 
reckon here, and in all the paper mills of France, the cylinder for grinding the rags, 
which they call Dutch (and which we have had fo long in England), as a new and 
great improvement. Each mill employs from twelve to twenty hands, including car¬ 
ters ; they reckon that half the paper is exported, much to the Baltic, and fome they 
fay to England. 

They have alfb in this generality forty iron forges, feme of which employ one hun¬ 
dred, people, one is a foundry for carting and boring cannon. 

Drive.— A lilk fabric has been ertabliflied here about five and twenty years, filk: 
alone is wrought in it, and alfo mixed wdth cotton, and gauzes of all kinds are made; 
they fay they have difedvered a manner of dying raw filk, with'which they make plain 
gauzes -|ths of an auln broad and 11 long; the price varies according as they are 
ehinees (waved), or not; a piece w'hite, flriped or not, is 54. livres, (2I. 7s. 3d.) co¬ 
loured ones 60 livres, (2I. 12s. 6d.) and the chinces 80 livres, (3I: 10s. od.); they 
make alfo a thick rtiining ftulTin imitation of Manchefter, at 6 livres the auln, alfo filk. 
and neck handkerchiefs of a German tartc, fold chiefly in Germany and'Auvergne. A 
merchant alfo at Bifle, in Switzerland, is fo good a cuftomer as to hat'^^e taken one 
thoufand dozen of them. "^I'liey have fixty or eighty looms conflantly at tyork in the 
town ; the weaver having his loom in his houfe and fupplied w'ith the nuitterial from 
the manufadlory, and paid by the piece; each loom employs five people, vvotmen and 
children included. They ufc only French filk, which though not fo fhining' as the 
Italian, is they fay, ftrongcr, bears the preparation, and wears better. 

They have alfo here a cotton mill and fabric which is but in its infancy, has only 
one combing machine, and three double ones for fpinning ; they fay thaKhis makrhine, 
with the afliftance of fifteen people, does the work of eighty; this undertaking has been 
ertabliflied and is carried on by MeflVs. Mills and Clarke, the former an Engliiflnnan 
from Canterbury, the latter from Ireland, both induced by encouragements to fttttle in 
France. 

SouiLLAC— Payrac. —No manufaclures whatever in the country. 

Cahors. — Some fmall manufaftories among them, one of woollen cloth; fot|ie years 
ago it had near one thoufand workmen, but the company difagreeing, a law-fuit/ enfued, 
lb that it decreafed to one hundred and fifty ; the fpinners are chiefly in tho town ; 
work up both French and Spanifh wool, but the latter not of the firft quality.' They 
Ihewed us however fome cloth, made as they fay, entirely of Spanilh wool,' at‘• 3 livres 
1^. the lb. which is not fo good as their ratteens made with 4 wool of Navthrre and 
Rouflillon, and 4 Spanifh; they make fome cloths for the home confumptioih of the 
province, entirely with the wool of Navarre, an auha broad, at 11 livres the atldn; rat¬ 
teens I of an auln broad, at 22 livres the auln; a fecond fort of ratteens, nlVade with 
.^^rench wool, an auln broad, 11 livres the auln. ^ 

Caussaue. —This country is full of peafant proprietors of land, v»ho aTI abound 
very much with doraertic manufactures; they work their wool into common ifcloths and 
cambltits, and all the women and girls fpin wool and hemp, of which they n^ke linen^ 
there are weavers that buy about two quintals of wool, pay for the fpinnijpg, weave' 
«,< and carry the cloth to market, and there are merchants that buy the fugperfiuity for 
export. 
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Montauban.—T he woollen manufadure here is of fomc confjquoncc, coufuling of 
(j.immon cloths, croi/a's, half an auln broad, and fevcral forts of llulFs; they give the 
epithet reyaU' to one houfe, but in general the ipinningand weaving are carried on both 
in the town and the country, not only on account of the niafter maniifndurers, but alfo 
by private weavers, who make and carry their ftuils to market unt’reired; tlie people 
of the fabric I viewed affert, that they ufe only Spanifli wool, but this is every where in 
France a common afl’ertion byway of recommending their fabrics, and has been heard 
in thofc, known on much better auihority to ufe none at all; another circumftance to 
be noted is, that the wool of Roufllllon goes in common manufaduring language under 
the denomination of Spanifli; 1 faw their raw w-ool, and am clear, that if it is Spanilh, 
it is of a very inferior fort; the quality and the price of the cloths fpeak the fame lan¬ 
guage ; they dye the cloth and not the wool, previoufly; they fell their broad cloths, 
which are -^ths of an auln wide, at 17 livres the auln, (14s. told.) and the cruifecs at 
5 livres \c:f. Twelve hundred people are faid to be employed^by tl.is fabric. 

The filk manufadure is alfo confiderable; they work up not orily the fdk of the en¬ 
virons, but of the upper country alfo; they make flockii<gs and fmall fluffs, but the 
former the chief; it is executed like the woollen fabric, both by tnafler manufadurers 
and by private looms; a flocking engine cofls from 15 to 20 louis, and a workman can 
earn with it to 3 livres a day. 

Toulouse—H as a woollen and a filk fabric; in the firfl are worked light ftufl's, and 
has about eighty looms, which are in the towm; in the other flockings, fluifs, damafks, 
and other fabrics, worked in flowers; about eighty looms alfo. 

St. r.lARTiN.—There arc here ten manufadurers' houfes, one of which made lafl 
year feven hundred pieces of woollen ftufls, each fix aulns long; on an average each 
iioufe five hundred pieces, chiefly bays, fays, and other fluffs, the chain of thread ; 
fome for home confuniption, but chiefly for exportation to Spain. Their beft is 4 livres 
\y,f. the canne of eight palms, and ten palms to the auln, half an auln broad. Otlier 
fluffs 3 livres \yf. dye in all kinds of colours. There are plenty of fpinners of bodi 
thread and wool; weavers and fpinners are fpread over the country, but the combers 
and carders are at home. Ihcy ufe fome Spanifli w'ool from the Navan-e hills at o^of. 
the lb. this year 33/! but very dear. 

St. Gaudf.ntz—M anufadures feveral forts of fluffs, both wool alone, and wool 
and thread mixed; the principal fabric is a light fluft’ called Cadis, the greater part of 
which is exported to Spain. 

Bagnere dk Luchon.—A t half a league from this place is a manufadure of cobalt; 
it is faid, the only one in the whole kingdom, which was all fupplied, before the efla- 
blifhment of this fabric, by a Saxon gentleman, from the works in Saxony; and what is 
now made here is ufed at home and exported as Saxon cobalt. The ore is brought 
from Spain at a very high price, from a mine in the Pyrenees, not more diftant in a 
flrait line than fix leagues, but the road is fo rocky that the ore is brought by the val¬ 
ley of Larboufle, which takes up a day and a half. The ore is not found in veins, but 
in lumps {rognoni)^ fo that it is often loft and found again. 

A remarkable circumftance, and hardly credible, is their employing ore alfo frofi 
Styria, which is fhipped at Triefte for Bourdeaux, and brought by the Garonne to Tou- 
loufe, and hither by land, at -the expence of the quintal. They ufe alfo fome from 
Piedmont; of thefe different ores, that from Styria is the worft, and the Spanifli the beft; 
they coft at the mannfa^ory, one with another, 300 livres to 360 livres the quintal: 
the Spanifli ore is the firft deferibed by Monf. Fourcroy, the grey or afli colouretl; they 
do not melt thefe ores feparatc but mixed together, 
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The procefs purfued in this manufaSory would be tedious to ninety-nine hundredths 
of my readers, I fliall therefore only give a few heads from the memoranda I made after 
having viewed it attentively : the reputation of the Due de la Rochefoucauld, as an able 
chymift, united with his rank, induced tfte diredor of the fabric to explain the matter 
fully ; 1 attended him in viewing the work: they firft pound the ore into powder, which 
is placed in a fort of fpoon in a furnace to roafl, for the purpofe of expelling the arfenic 
by lublimation ; it is received in a canal or chimney, which winds horizontally; by an 
opening in the wall a man enters for gathering this arfenic ; this is an operation very 
dangerous to the health, yet for 4< /i to ,3 liv. a day they get men to execute it, who for 
a preventative of the ill effe£ls fwallow fome milk,, and keep cloths to their mouths and 
nofes dipped in milk, and kept conftantly w'etted. 1 he cobalt remains after this roafting 
in a-greyifli bLick calx ; bifmurh is found mixed with it, which is found at the bottom 
of the fpoon. They have another way alfo, which is that of fufmg the cobalt, thus purg- 
ed of its arfenic, in order to get the regulus; I faw fome large pieces of regulus with 
bifmuth adhering, which were in all probability procured in this method; hitherto they 
have not applied the bifmuth to ufe, nor tried whether it would anfwcr to fend it to 
thofe places where it is worked. 

Having thus obtained the calx of the cobalt, they mix it with pot-afh and roafled flints 
as a flux, in large crucibles, which are placed fix together, in a large long furnace, the 
upper part of which is arched to an angle, a current of air pafling; the furnace is heated 
vi'ith dry beech wood billets. Some chy mills afl'ert, that there Ihould be of flintsthree to one 
of the cobalt, but they ufe fixteen to one, which they fay is the Saxon method, and thefe 
flints contain fome fmall portion of cobalt; it requires a fierce fire of twelve hours to 
reduce the calx of cobalt to a glafs; when this is nearly in a white fufion (as they term 
it) they take it out with iron ladles, and throw it into a veflel conftantly fupplied with 
frelh water for cooling, from which it is taken to a pounding mill and beat to powder, 
in which operation they alraoft always find fome drops of regulus, which are taken out j 
when pounded it is carried to a kind of table three ftories high, ftreams of water arc- 
turned on to it, while two men at each table ftir it; this is for freeing the cobalt from 
impuiities ; it paffes with the water into a large tub pierced at dilferent heights, that the 
water may flow away and leave the cobalt at the bottom ; but as this water is in fome 
meafure tinftured with this precious material, it is not fuffered to run to waftc ; a largo 
liftern is under the whole room into which it is received, and whence it is drawn oft'from 
time to time j the cobalt thus gained is of the worll quality. 

The waflied cobalt is carried to a mill, which grinds it under a ftone, the powder is. 
received in a large veflel of water, which is made by trituration to imbibe the tindtune, 
and is hence drawn off four times into as many velfels, that the water may depofit the 
ma'erial. The powder thus gained is carried to the drying room, where it is dried in 
long fliallow trays, and then reduced to a finer powder by lifting; in which ftate it is fo 
fine that they water it with a gardener’s rofe to prevent its being blown away, in which 
ftate it is in order to pack into calks for fale. 

The motion to the whole machinery is givfen by two underfhot water wheels. 

Vicinity to the Spsnilh mine, and cneapnefs of wood were the inducements to eftablilh 
this fabric here} they now make pot-afli, which was formerly imported from the Baltic, 
and coft 40 liv. the quintal, but they can make it here for 12 liv. 

Narbonne,—A maiiufadure royale of filk Huffs, the mafter of which is a bankrupt. 
This is the fecond of thele privileged eftablilhnients which I have found in the fame litu> 
ation ; Chateauroux the former. It fhould feem that government never interferes by 
privileges but to do mifehief. 
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Bezi€Rs.—A finall fabric of filk (lockings. 

Montpellier. —Confiderable fabrics of blankets, filk handkerchiefs, verdigreafc* 
and many other articles. 

Ni&mes. —This is one of the moft confideTable manufafluring places in France; they 
make a great variety of (luffs, in filk, cotton, and thread, but the firft is the great ma- 
iiufatture; thefeare (iiid to maintain from ten to fifteen thoufand hands; for the intel¬ 
ligence varied between thofe numbers. Silk (lockings are faid to employ two thoufand i 
handkerchiefs are a confiderable article, printed linens, &c; in the laft there are work¬ 
men that earn 7 or 800 liv. a year. 

GaNGE.—The moft noted manufafture of filk (lockings in all Fiance; they make 
them up to 36 Uv. a pair. 

ViGAN.—Silk (lockings, and filk and cotton vefts. 

Lodeve. —^I’he principal manufaflure here is cloth for the unifonns of various regi¬ 
ments in the French army ; fix thoufand men are thus employed. They make alfo filk 
dockings and vefts of cotton, but no cloths for the Levant; fixty quintals of oil are ton- 
(iimcd in the town every week in the year. 

Beg de Rieux. —The manufadures here are the famous cloths called Londrim, 
which are exported to the Levant; they are made of the wool of Rouffillon and Nar- 
bonne ; alfo fine cloths of a thicker ftaple, and filk (lockings. The villages in the moun¬ 
tains are all employed in this manufadure. 

Carcassonne. —Londrins the great fabric here alfoj the raaftermanufadurersgive 
the materials to the weavers, who are paid by the piece, and thus the manufadure fpreads 
into the country both fpinning and weaving; they are made of Rou(fillon and Narbonne 
w'ool, which goes by the name of Spanilh, forty-fix inches wide, the I’aune eight paus- 
They have alfo eftabliflied a fmall fabric of fine cloths, which they term a fa9on de Lou- 
viers, at ten liv. an auln, but not comparable to the originah 

I (hould obferve, that thofe Londrins, of which at all thefe towns I took patterns, are 
a very light, beautiful, well dyed, bright cloth, that have had, and defervedly, from- 
quality and price, the greateft fuccefs in the Levant. I faw the wool they are made 
of, and ihould not have known it from a good fpecimen from the South Downs of 
Suffex. 

Bagnere de Bigore. —They make here fome (lockings and woollen (luffs, but not- 
to any amount. 

Pau.—A confiderable manufadure of linen handkerchief^ with red cotton borders,, 
alfo of linen for (hirts, table-cloths, and napkins; the flax is raifed chiefly in the coun¬ 
try around ; the fabric is Iprcad into the country in every diredion ; much exported to 
Spain and to . America,.by way of Bourdeaux. The handkerchiefs are from 36 to 72 
liv. the dozen, my fpecimen at 42/- each, and by the dozen 42 liv. to 48 liv. the fquare 
3 paus 3-rV* The linen for (hirts is of the fame breadth, and the price is from 5{y: to 
6 liv. the auln. A table-cloth and twelve napkins they calla fervice, and cods from 36 
to 150 liv. I examined all, and thought them on the whole very dear,. for they make 
hardly any thing tolerably fine. 

ANSFAN.^The Pau linen manufodure i^ here alfo on a fmaller fcale.- 

Aire.—A fmall manufadure of porcelain, or rather earthen-ware, a cup andffaucer' 
for alfo of linen for the table and firirts^ 

Lmtour.—T here is here a tannery, which was twenty.five yeare ago not'an incon- 
fiderable manufadure, that-is, before the excifeson leather were aid, but'now reduced 
to lefs than one fourth of what it was; at that time it ufed tbirty-feven thoufand quin¬ 
tals of bark, and dre^ed eighteen thouland fkins,. but now only four thoufand. The 
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King’s wood near tho town, which is extenfive, fields the bark, thewprice 40 to ^of. the 
quintal; their water-mill grinds one hundred quintals a day; the bark cakes for fuel fell 
at 6 Hv. the thoufand. They have one hundred and twenty tan pits, which give employ¬ 
ment to about one hundred men. The mailer of the fabric complains bitterly of the 
tax, which is the pound on all forts of leather, (heep fkins excepted, and he is clear 
that ithasdefiroyedthemanufa£lure. It is paid only whefi the dreffed hides are taken 
out of the warehoufe for fale, by wliich means the lefs capital on account of the tax is 
ncccflary. 

Agen. —The chief manufaSure here is one of fail-cioth, very much decreafed fmcc 
the wax*, which, while it lafted, gave it an extraordinary vigour; at that 0010320 
workmen were employed in the houfe; now it has only one hundred and fifty in 
winter. There are now eighteen to tw'enty combers doing twenty pound of hemp a day, 
for which they are paid 8 liv. the quintal; in the war there were forty of them; three 
hundred and lixty pound of hemp per diem is therefore the amount of the fabric. All 
hemp ufed is raifedTon the banks of ihe Garonne, and fpun in the country at the rate of 
the pound for the beft thread. We viewed an apartment with, eighty-four looms 
(they have one hundred and lixty in the houfe) that make eleven forts of fail-cloth for 
the royal navy, in general of tw^enty-two or twenty-four inches broad; the firft is fold 
at 4^^ the aulu, the fecond at 48; to prepare the henip for combing, they grind it under 
a cylindrical Hone in a fort of ciltern; it is then divided into two forts for fails, and 
into a third for ropes. They have many ftone ciftems for bleaching one hundred and 
fifty quintals of thread at a time, of which one man does the whole work by means of 
•pumping the lixivium at once from the copper into all the cifterns. The weavers are 
paid 5iyi the aulnon an average. 

Befidcs this fabric of hemp they have one of cotton, which is flopped at prefent; one 
of printed linens, which is brilk, and another of ferges and other woollen ftulFs, which is 
carried on by private weavers in their own houfes. 

Chate AURAULT. —^They have a nianufa£lure of cutlery here, in which there is one 
circumftance that appears rather fingular, which is the fabric being carried on with fuc- 
.cefs almofl: without a divifion of labour. Every houfe in feveral ftreets is a cutler's fliop, 
with its little forge, tools, grinding-wheel, &c. and the man, with the alliftance of his 
wife and children, makes knives, feiflars, &c. &c. executing the whole procefs himfelf, 
which in a large fabric goes through fo many hands. As a foreigner I paid more than 
the fair price for the fpecimens I bought, yet they were very cheap, valtly cheaper than 
I could have believed poffible with a manufafture carried ofi in contradiftion to a prin¬ 
ciple w'hich I haderroneoully conceived to beeffential tocheapnefs; they make nails alfo. 
Fuel is no where cheap in France (unlefs it be in the forell of the Lyonois,) yet here are 
hundreds of little forges burning, to execute what one would perform at a third of the 
oxpence. 

Tours. —The principal manufadure in this city is thUt of filk; they make flowered 
<lamalks and plain fluft's; there is a large building called the Mdnufa^Iure Rayale^ in 
which many workmen were once employed, but none at prefent, as it is found more ad¬ 
vantageous to give the filk to the workmen, in order for their weaving it at their own 
houfes, which feems an experiment that afeertains the benefit of thefe expenfive eftablifh- 
ments ; the whole fabric has however declined exceedingly, and is at prefent at a very 
low ebb; nor are the men aflured of conflant employment, which is the worfl: circum¬ 
ftance that can attend any fabric. Prices of weaving vary of courfe i^ith the patterns of 
flowered filks; one which I faw working, a very full pattern, was paid for at the rate of 
*7 liv. theanin, the price of the filk 38 liv. the auln, and to make the auln, employed 
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the man, his afliftant, and his wife, two days, which earnings may be divided into 40/r a 
day for the weaver, iof. for his afliftant, and lof, for his wife, whofe bnfinefs was only 
to adjuft the chain; the breadth | of an auln ; tin* workmanfliip of this filk is therefore 
between -J- and 4 of the grofs value. I faw others working plain filks, in which the wo¬ 
men weavers earned 18 to 14/’. a day, and men '^cf. They have alfo a fabric of ribbons, 
of which 1 bought fpeciniens, but they are beyond comparifon dearer than the ribbons 
of Coventry. We were told that filk at Tours employed two thoufand people, but 1 be¬ 
lieve the number is much exaggerated. 

They have fome woollen fabrics of no great account. 

They have alfo, as at Chateaurault, many cutlers, who make knives and feiflars of 3> 
higher pj^pe and much better; the fpecimeiis I bought appear to be cheap. Nails are 
an article alfo which gives employment here; I found that a middling hand would make 
about one thoufand per diem',- for which number he was paid It is to be noted, 
that a day’s*work in all fabrics means fifteen or fixteen hours (except the time taken for 
meals) common labourer \of. and food. , •* . 

I'he woollen manufafture of common fluffs is, by fome accounts given us, more con- 
fiderable than that of filk. 

y\MBOisK.—There is a fabric of fteel eflablilhed here by the Duke de Choifeul > in. 
it are made axes, hoes, files, &c. They fay that two hundred men are employed, but I. 
law po figns of more man one hundred; they work with charcoal, and alfo with coals 
Iroin the vicinity of Nantes. They have alfo a fmall manufaSure of buttons, another of. 
woollen cloth for cloathing the troops, which, however, did not take root j there is at 
prefent one of coarfe woollen ftufis, for the ufe of the lower people; thefe fabrics.lhew 
liow foftering and powerful is the hand of a prime minifler, in fixing what without him. 
would never be fixed at all; had this Duke continued in power, Amboife would foon. 
have become a confiderable city. 

Bi,ois.-r-A fabric of very beautiful gloves, which employs about twenty-five hands;. 
here is alfo the fame cutlery as at Tours and Chateaurault j and they make liquorice 
cakes for coughs, &c. as at Pontefraft. 

Beauvais. —This is one of the manufaSuring towns of France thatfeems themofl 
brifk and a£Hve in bufmefs. I viewed the tapeftry fabric, of which I had feen fome fine 
fpecimens in the palace at Fontainblcau; their fineft w.>rks are in filk as well as in. 
worfled; they employ one hundred and fifty hands, and have another flibric conneded 
with this in La Marche. 

I viewed the calico printing-houfe of Meffrs. Gamierdans and Co. which is upon fuch 
a fcale as to employ fix hundred hands conflantly ; there is no difference between this 
fabric and fimilar ones in England, and all the patterns I faw were very common, feem- 
ing not to aim fo much at elegance or nicety of execution, as at the t^patch of a large 
undertaking, yet Paris is their principal demand} they print a great quantity of Indian 
calicoes} their madder is froit Alface.' There are three other manufadures in the town, 
and all four employ about one thoufand ^eight hundred hands-; but the chief fabric is 
the woollen, which employs feven or eight thouiand hands in the town and the adjacent 
countJ7. They make, under various denominations, coarfe fluffs for the cloathing of 
the country people, formen’s jackets and women’s petticoats, &c. a truly ufeful and im¬ 
portant fabric, which works only French wool, and in genoraLihat of the country- There 
are alfo flocking engines at work. 

St.Gobin. —^I'he fabric of plate glafs here is by far the greateft and moft celebrated in 
Europe; the inclofure is great, and the buildings are on a vafl fcale;. one thoufand 
eight hundred men are employed on the works, and in the provifion, &c. of wo6d» 
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1 was fo fortunate as to arrive about half an hour before they began to run; there is a 
vaft furnace in the centre of the building containing the pots of melted metal, and on 
each fide of it a rpvv of ovens with fmall furnaces for carting. An immenfe table of 
cart copper, as I judge by my eye (for^I did not care to meafure any thing) twelve 
feet long and eight broad, by five inches thick, ftands at the mouth of the annealing 
oven, heated by a furnace on each fide of it. When every thing is ready for running 
the glafs, a comis enters, the doors are bolted, and filence is proclaimed by one of the 
men rtriking an iron bar on the ground; if any perfon fpeaks but a word after this, 
he is fined heavily. The furnace, in which is the melted glafs, is then opened, and the 
pots of eighteen inches diameter are drawn out; two men, receiving it upon a 
fort of barrow, 'wheel it to the table above-mentioned, where an iron crank iifpended 
from a windlafs is fixed, and hoirting the metal, is emptied on to the table. A great 
copper roller is pufhed over it, moving on two ftrios or bars of iron or <;opper, the 
thicknefs of which determines that of the intended plate of glafs, for the pot difeharging 
its contents between them, and the roller brought gradually over it, which flattens by 
its great weight the metal to the thicknefs of thofe bars; the glafs is then pufhed for¬ 
ward from the table into the oven heated to receive it for annealing, or cooling gra¬ 
dually, to prevent cracking. The dexterity, coolncfis, freedom from confufion, with 
which every thing is done, was very pleafing. 

The grinding houfe is great; the whole of that operation is performed by hand. The 
motive for eftabliflung this manufadure here, in a fituation by no means convenient 
for navigation, though the dirtance is not great, was that alone of the plenty of w'ood. 
It is in the midft of a great foreft belonging to the Duke of Orleans, hired by the 
company that carried on the manufadure. All the fuel employed is beech wood, 
to which circumftance they attribute the fuperiority of the French glafs to that of 
England. 

St. QuiNTiN.~They make here linen, cambric, and gauzes, fabrics thatfpread all 
over the country; for all common goods they ufe the flax of the country, but for fine 
ones that from Flanders. 

Cambray.—-T hey make gauzes, cleres^ and fome fine cambrics, called bati/les. 

Valenciennes.— Laces are here and in all the villages around a very confiderable 
manufadure; that of thirty to forty lines breadth, for gentlemen’s ruffles, is from 
ICO to 216 livres (9I. 9s.) an auln, with all other prices lower; a pair of ruffles and 
a frill to ifilouis; the quantity for a lady’s head-drefs from jooo livres 102400 
livres. The poor wonu n who do this exquifite work do not earn more than 2cf a day, 
or at the utmoft The fine cambrics are all woven in cellars for humidity of at- 
mofphere. 

Lille. —This is one of the moft manufaduring, commercial, and induftrious towns 
in France; there is a nmmfaBure royale of fine cloths made of Spanifh wool. Three 
calico-printers’ houfes, but not upon a very great Icaltk I'heir greateft trade is that 
of camblets, which employs many hands; they are made of the long combing wool 
of Holland, Germany, Flanders, and what they can got from England, this being the 
fabric which ules more Englilh wool than any other in France. They have a cotton 
fabric of ftuftsfor linings, 6 cc. another of blankets; alfo one of filk fluffs, which the 
proprietor refufed to let me fee, the only inftance of the kind I met with in the courfe 
of the journey; one may fairly conclude that he had nothing to Ihew', inllead of the 
fecrct he pretended to; add to thefe a fabric of porcelain. 

St. Omers. —There is a manufadure of worfled flockiugs, alfo of a kind of fluff 
called pannes^ but the quantity not confiderable. Much wool is fpun. 
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Arras. —The only fabric of any confequence is that of coarfe thread laces, which 
find a good market in England. 

Beauval.— A confiderable manufafture ox coarfe; hemp and linens, facking, &c. 
Aumale. —A fabric, of no great confeqwence, of coarfe woollens for the wear of 
the common people. 

Rouen. —The Manchefler of France. One of the mofl commercial and manufac¬ 
turing towns of the kingdom. 'I’hey fay, that at prefent the velours and cotton toiles 
are the mofl; flouriflxing. The fabrics fpread over all the count)7, they admit the vel- 
verets of England to be much cheaper, but aflert their pafmenliers of filk and cotton 
mixed, to be cheaper than any finxilar fabric in England; they have alfo fome woollens, 
but none fine, or deferving particular notice. Aflierted here that fpinning cotton em¬ 
ploys 50,000 perfons in Normandy. 

Havre. —Cotton cGo livres the quintal. The duty on the export of French cotton 
rather more than ad. per lb. 

Pont a de mer. —Viewed the mannfadure royalc of leathcf here, having letters to 
Monfieur Martin the diredor. It confilts of a confiderable tannery and curriery; there 
are ninety-fix fats for tanning, and eighty workmen are employed. Ifaw eight or ten 
F.nglifli curriers; there are forty of them. 

The price of raw hides from the butcher is at prefent to to 12/i a lb.; a year ago 
only 61 :, which was the price for three or four years part; the rife they attribute to an 
arret of the parliament, prohibiting the killing any cow calf, which has made the Ikins 
dear, and the high price of meat has had a yet greater effedi. 

Foreign hides from Buenos Ayres arc now \%f. the lb. that were \of. ; they have 
many from Ireland, which would be the beft, if it was not for the carelefs way of cutting 
them more than necefliiry in killing. The Irifii are the largeft hides. 

The bundle of bark is 3olb. (28 to 32), and the price per one hundred bundles, or 
three thoufand, is 150 livres, which is about 4I. 4s. a ton; a few years paft it was at 
80 livres; they bark all oak of ten years growth, preferring young to what is old. 
.Some hides they drefs without lime, in the Jerley way ; they drefs many hogs’ hides, 
and alfo goats from Sweden. They complain of the excife on leather, aflert that there 
were once forty tanners in this town, but now not twenty, the declenfion owing to the 
duty of .y. per lb. 

Caen.— They make a great deal of filk lace here, alfo cotton and w'orfted ftock- 

Cherbourg. —Near this place is a confiderable fabric of blown plate-glafs, which 
Monfieur Depuy, the direftor, was fo obliging as to fhovv me; about 350 workmen 
are employed, but before the American war there were 6 do ; the works at Cherbourg 
have hurt it, as well as grubbing up the foreft belonging to Monfieur. It is now fent 
to Paris to be poliflied. 

Bretagne.— —£ome fabrics, but not of confideration; linen for fliip-fails, 
hats, earthenware, dimities, fiamoifes, thread ftockings ; fome years ago one of cotton, 
ollablilhed by Pinejon, author of a pamphlet Commerce dc la Bretagney but it was not 
attended with any fuccefs, and died with him. 

St. Brieux. —Received here fome information concerning the linen fabric of Bre¬ 
tagne. The merchants and faftors chiefly refide at St. Quintin and Lbudeac, fome at 
Pontivy and Uzelles; St. Maloes is faid to export to the amount of ten millions. The 
thread is fpun all over Bas Bretagne and bought up at markets, and wovpn into linen 
at thofe towns and their diftrifls; the loweft price is 34 to 3^ the auln; the next 40 
to and fome, but little, is made fo high as 5 livres. The greatefl objeil in ttw 
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fabric is the bleaching to a great degree of whitenefs, which the Spaniards feem only 
to regard; to do this the manufacturers are forced almoft to rot it. Among other ope¬ 
rations to which tjtey fubjeCt it, is that of putting it in calks of four milk for three or 
four months, but the linen that is only commonly bleached is ftrong and excellent j the 
flax is all produced in Bretagne. 

Belle Isle to Morlaix Ponton. —Much fpinning of flax through all this country j 
the flax of their own railing; every farmer enough for the employment of the family; 
the thread fells at a lb. at Morlaix. 

Morlaix. —Much linen exported; thread fells at the lb.; fpinning h i if. the 
lb. I was Ihewn fome fine thread that coft 3 livres 1 of. the lb. and which will make 
cloth of 4 Uvres* ic/. the auln. The linen trade is now very dull, but flourilhed greatly 
in the war; the linens here are toille de menace ; that exported to Spain is here called 
toille de kon^ and is whitened till rotten. 

Nantes. —Here I am aflured that the linen fabric of Bretagne amounts to twenty- 
four millions. « * 

Examine fome of thefe linens that are for the Cadiz market; the fineft of all is 4 
livres j/. the auln of Bretagne of 50 inches, and three fourths wide j it has eighty threads 
in an inch F.nglifli: 3 livres •jf. the auln; ajf French inches broad, feventy threads to 
the inch Englifli; they are very white and much beaten. 

A confiderable fabric eftablifhed near this city in an ifland of the Loire, for calling 
and boring cannon; the coals coft here 34 livres the aooolb .; they come by the river 
from the neighbourhood, and they calculate that the new fteam-engine, now erefted, 
will confume 100 livres a day. 

Viewed the cotton manufit^ure of MonfieurPellontier, Bourcard and Co. the Pruf- 
fian Conful, which employs about two hundred hands; he fpins (by jennies), weaves 
and prints the cloth, but the conduftor of it fays, that the Swiis fabrics of the fame fort 
are one-third cheaper, owing to their employing much more machinery, and to their 
men working far better and harder. Price of Uie bell St. Domingo cotton at prefent 
180 livres to 200 livres per quintal. 

Anjou. — Angers. — All alive with Hocking enmnes, and an infimty of fpinning wheels; 
the llockings are moftly of thread, but fome of wool; they have fpinning jennies for 
cotton; a rabric of fsul cloth, and fome calico printing. 

Maine. — Le Mans. —Here are etamines, linen, llockings, bleach grounds, &c. 
&c. 

Normandy.— —Great quantities of hemp fpun and manufa£lured in all 
this country into table-linen, fliects, Ihirts, &c. 

Gace.— Much fpinning of flax, which is brought from Flanders, the price i livre 
\ 6 f. the lb. and fell it fpun at 4 livres lof. but varying much according to the finenefs; 
a woman fpins a pound in a week. 

Elboeuf.— The fabrics here are chiefly cloths, and ky far the greater part are of 
Spanilh wool, a fmall proportion of that of Rouflillon and Berri. The wools of Sego¬ 
via and the Leonoife are at 5 livres nf. the lb. and 4 livres lof. paid de Vifcount. It is 
fpun in the country for twelve leagues around; the price of fpinning is from 10 to 13^ 
the lb. average i \f. for which they fpin the fine Spanilh to the length of 825 aulns of 
Paris; a good fpiuner will do a pound in a day, but that is beyond the medium j very 
few however demand two days. The carder has 6 to 8/. a lb. 

Monfieur Grande has fome jennies, by which a woman fpins the work of eight. 

Darnetal.-- The chief fabrics here are cloths, a fa9on d’Elbceuf, efpagnolettes, 
£iinnels, ratteens. Of thefe the principal are the cfpagr.olettes of five eighths breadth, 
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and price 5 liv. laf. to 9 liv. 10/. for men's waiftcoats, ladies’ habits, &c. The wool is 
in general from Spain and Berri, but not the Spanifli of the firft quality j the Berri is as 
good, or better than the Spanifli for this fabric. The fpinners are paid .r4 to \ 6 f. the lb. 
for which they fpin it to the length of fix hundred aulns. Carding is if. the pound, 
and no other than carding wool is ufed here. The weaver is alfo paid by the pound, at 
i^f. therefore the weaving and fpinningis nearly the fame price; many of all thefe hands 
are in the country. The mafler manufafturers here aflert, that their fabrics are as good 
and as cheap as fimilar ones in England, but they fell none thither. 

Louviers.— Monfieur Decretot’s fabrics of fine cloths at this place, are, I believe, 
the firft in the world; I know none m England, nor any where elfe, that can be com¬ 
pared with them; the beauty and the great variety of his produftions remind me more 
of the fertility of Mr. Wedgewood’s inventions, than any other fabric I have feen in 
France. Monfieur Decretot brings out fomething new for every year, and even for 
every feafon. 

The common cloths of this place arc well known; but Monf. D*. bds now made foine 
of the fineft and moft beautiful cloth that has ever yet been feen, of the pure undyed 
Peruvian, or Vigonia wool, if it may be fo called, for it is not produced by a ftieep; this 
rifes to the vaft price of 110 liv. the auln, J^ths wide; the raw wool is 19 liv. icf. the 
pound, or thrice as dear as the very fineft Spanifli: other fabrics he has made of the 
wool of the chamois from Perfia. The fineft cloth he makes of common wool unmixed, 
is of Spanifli, at 6 liv. Af the pound, and the price 35 liv. the auln, ^ths broad. Rayr 
en foie tnarbre f ths brotid, 3 a Uv. Cajlorine raye en foie^ fame price and breadth. Of all 
thefe curious fabrics, as well as the wools they are made of, he very obligingly gave me 
fpecimens. 

View the cotton mill here, which is the moft confiderable to be found in France. They 
fpin to the length of forty thoufand aulns per pound, machinery in this mill faves in la¬ 
bour in the proportion of three hands doing the work of ei^ht. It is conduced by 
four Engliflimen, from fome of Mr. Arkwright's mills. This mill coft building 400,000 
livres. 

Near this town alfo is a great fabric of copper-plates, for bottoming the Idng’s (hips; 
the whole an Englifli colony. 

Champagne.— iJAewu.—There are about feven hundred mafter manufaffurers here, 
and ten thoufand perfons in the town and the country about it, fupported by the manu- 
failures. The fobric is not at prefent flourifliing, and the earnings of carders and fpin- 
ners but one half what they were. The weavers are paid la liv. lof. for a piece of 55 
aulns, and i an auln broad. 

They make here razeaftors, marocs, flannels, burattes, the chain of almoft every thing 
of the wool of Champagne; but the reft of Spanifli, or that of Berri; and thefe fine 
carding wools are combed for moft of the fabrics; they ufe befidesthefe wools much from 
Bourgogne and Germany, and f* me from Rome, which are very bad, becaufe the flieep 
are cbpped twice a year, which deftroys the texture of the wool. The woollens at 
Rheims amount to ten millions, and the trade of wine four on five millions. There are 
twenty-four thoufand pieces of woollen ftufls annually ftaniped, of fifty aulns each, and 
at the price of 11 o to 120 liv. each. 

Loneville.— Here is a fabric of earthenware, that employs fixty to feventy hands, 
who «im 20 to 3<^ a day; but fome pmnters to 24 liv. a week. Common plates by no 
means good, 3 liv. lof. per dozen. 

IsENHsiM to Refori.’-^MzD.y fabrics in this country efpecially calico printing. 
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Bourgogne— Dijon, —Many flocking engines, fome fpinning of cotton, and fome 
coarfe cloths made, but nothing of confequence, for the place does not fubfift by manu- 
faftures. • 

Mont Cenis. —Thefe are amongft the greateft iron works in France, and owe their 
prefent magnitude entirely to Monf. de Calonne; they were eftablilhed by Mr. Wilkin- 
fon from England, in the fame expedition into France, in which he fixed thofe on the 
Loire near Nantes. The iron mine is three leagues off, but thofe of coal on the fpot. 
They call and bore cannon on the greatefl fcale, having five fleam engines at work, and 
a fixth building: they have iron roads for the waggons, make coak of coal, a I’Anglois, 
&c. &c. Here is alfo a pretty confiderable cryftal glafs work, in which two Englilhmeu 
are ftill left. ’I'here is no navigation, as neceffary as coals or iron; but the Charolois 
canal is within two leagues, and they hope it will come here. 

Autun.—N o manufafture. 

Bourbonnois — I^oulins. —No fabric. 

Auvergne— Riom. —^No fabric, except what cotton is fpun, &c. in the general hof- 
pital. 

Clermont. —In the mountains at Royau, &c. wool fpun 40/I lb. the fineft 5(3/1 
fpinning ilb. coarfe wool 10/. fine ditto 12 to 16/. 

Marseille.— Price of cotton, 1789, St. Domingo, 130 livres the quintal. 

Martinique, j2o 
S alonica, 95 to xco 

Smyrna, 100 to 115 

Cyprus, 100 to 105 

Acre, ICO to no 

This place makes foap to the amount of 20 millions a year: the oil from Italy, the 
Levant, and Tunis. 

Caftile, 36 livres the quintal 
Blue, 36I 

White, 37 

The trade of Marfeilles to the colonies not near equal to that of Bourdeaux. 

Lyons. —The import of raw filk into all France one million of lb. of 16 oz. The 
crop of all France the fame, but not fo good by ^ of the price. The price of good 
filk 25 to 30 livres. The fabric here | of all the kingdom, and its exports in manu- 
faftured goods the weight of one million of pounds. There are 12,000 looms, each 
employing five perfons, or 60,000, who earn on an average 25/i a day. The men 
earn by wrought filks 45 to 50/I; but on plain ones 3cyi Of the fabric here 4 - of the 
value is raw filk, and | labour. Throughout the kingdom in the hemp and flax fabrics 4 
labour, and 4 raw material. In the laft 20 years the manufacture here has augmented 
very little, if at all. V 

They have a prohibitory law againft any loom being ereCled without the city to a 
certain Sift^nce; and at Amiens there is a prohibition againft working woollen ftufls 
by lamp-light, for fear of greafing the fluffs, yet hfere the fineft filks are thus, 
wrought. 

The advantageous fituation of Lyons, in refped to-its two great rivers, has no effeCt 
on the tranfport of its manufactures, for. all j^o by land to Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and 
Straflaourg, &c. They have here an eftablilhment of Genevois callico printers, to the. 
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. St. Etienne en Foret. —^The iron fabrics now very flourifhing, coals almoft for 
nothing, and the fame at St. Chaumond; a great ribbon trade alfo; forty pieces are 
made at a time by a machine turned by one man. 

The following details of French manufa^ures will explain feveTal of them: they 
are extracted from the new Encyclopedic, in quarto, now publifliing at Paris. 


Manufaitures of Picardy. 


Loums. 

Pieces. 

Price. 

Total Value. 




liv. 

liir. 

Camelot poil, — - -.f- 

350 

3,000 

3ao 

1,140,000 

Camelot mi foie, — — 

300 

3>6oo 

ibo 

576,000 

- laine, — — 

450 

3.500 

. 120 

420,000 

Baracans, &c. — • 

700 

12,000 

130 

1,560,00c 

Prunelles foie, — ~ 

IjCCO 

10,000- 

ibo 

1,800,000 

-- laine, — — 

650 

7,800 


897,000 

Panne poil, — — 

800 

7,000 

240 

‘1,680, COO 

- laine, — 

950 

10,000 

120 

1,200,000 

Velours, moequettes, trippes damas 

450 

4,500 

i8o 

810,00c 

Alencons, etaiiiines, vires, gazes 

300 

3,600 

200 

7 20,000 

Serges, minorques, turquoiffes, &c. 

1,200 

14,400 

180 

2,592,000 

Tainilcs, duroys, grains U’orge, 

4^0 

- 6,qoo 

100 

600,000 

Serges d’Aumale, Loiidres, &c. 

2,000 

16,000 

100 

1,600,000 

- de Blicourt, Crevecceur, &c. 

1,500 

24,000 


. 0251OO0 

Draperies ones, — — 

too 

1,200 

480 

576,000 

[- communes, •— — 

600 

7,000 

bO 

420,000 

Velours de coton, toileries, &c. 

450 

6,000 

150 

900,000 






Etoffs de laine, — — 

.12,200 

139,600 


18,116,000 

Bas douzaines de paires, —’ — 

»,5cd 

220,000 

14 

5,200,000 

iToiles, — — — 

i 

1 

4)300 

60,000 

50 

3,000,000 

1 . 

25,000 



26,316,00c 


. nw 
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Wool confumed. 




Fleece. 

Of the country, ' — — 

lb. 

3,2.20,000 

at 22/ 

liv. 

3,520,000 


From Holland, —• —» 

* 180,000 

at 40/. 

360,000 


-England, — — 

200,000 

at 32/. 

320,000 


——Germany, — — 

100,00c 

at 22/. 

1 10,000 


Spun. 

Turcoin, — — — 

3,700,00c 

6vO,ooo 

8 liv. \of. 

4,310,000 

510,000 


Germany, — — — 

100,000 

7 liv. 

700,000 


Foil de chevte, — —• 

220,000 

? liv. 10/! 

1,200,000 


Sole, — 

20,000 

35 liv. 

700,000 

liv. 

• 

Spinning of 3,68o,ooolb. — 


- - , 


7,420,00c 

4,310,000 

-at 6 or 7/1 the lb. of thread of all forts at 9 livres the piece - 


Weaving 150,000 pieces at 38 livres the piece, 12,000 looms making 

each 14 or 15 pieces, and gaining about 280 livres per annum 

3,420,000 


— 

— 

— 

190,00c 


mmm 

1,300,00(^ 

Value of 150,000 pieces going from the hands of the manufacturer. 

17,990,000 

Drugs, colours, &c. — 

—• 

— 

— 

500,000 

Nett profit, — — 


— 

— 

2,000,000 





30 , 400 , 0 'r. 


Draperies Fines, 

livres. 

Spaniih wool jgo bales of 

aoolb. at 5 Hr. per lb. — 330,000 
Sixty-fix lb. of wool in a piece 
of broad cloth, 1000 pieces, 
and confume 66,ooolb. of 
wool; the piece of 34 aulns 
at 25 Hv. 600 liv. and for 
lOOO, — — 600,000 


Qotton Velvets, 

livres. 

Cotton 40,ooolb. at 4^ — 96,000 

Spinning, — —. 96,000 

Fabrication of 2,860 pieces at 

14/r — ... 60,000 

Dyeing, &c. — — 82,000 

Profits, — — 36,000 


370,000 


Lineny Thready and Cordage. 

livres. 

Hemp for linen, 4, 5, or 
600,000 raw, at 30 Uv. the 
100, — 1,350,000 

Reduced to 3,000,000 lb. at 
7/1 fpinning, » 1,050,000 

Fl» 2,ooo,oo« tt). at 40 Ihr. 

the 100 800,000 

Redtmed to 1 , 300,000 lb. at 
3^ fpinning, . 600,000 


Weaving, 4,3io looms at 90 

liv. to 160 liv. — 400,000 

Seventy thoufand pieces at 65 

liv. materials, — 4,300,000 

Hemp and labour on thread, 
packthread, and cordage 3,000,000 


6 , 300,000 

Beneterie, 
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Boneierie. 

]i*rca. 

Woolofthecountry, 8oo>ooolb, 

St i$f, — .1,000,000 

—— Holland, 250,000 at 40/. 500,000 
Flax -7— 100,000 at 19C 50,000 

Cotton - 2,500 at 4of. 1,000 


Materials — i,SS5>ooo 

Labour — 3,125,000 

Profit “ 520,000 

C* y,_^ ,- 

5,200,000 

Recapitulation. . . . 

Total value of raw materials, 13,870,000 


livr**. 

Labour and profit, — 19,000,000 


32,870,000 

50,000 workmen at 140 Kv. 7,000,000 
50,000 women at 70 liv. 3,500,000 
159,000 children at 40 liv. 6,000,000 


16,500,000 
Profit — 2,500,000 


19,000,000 


Draperies of the Generality of Rouen j 



Price per auln. 

No.Piecc* 

Value.- liv. 



Draps, 

16 liv. lof. 

18,000 

8,910,000 



Royales, 

to liv. 

150 

54,000 


£«iUU»Ua, 

Calmoucs, 

16 liv. 

So 

38,400 



Alpagas, • 

9 liv. 

too 

36,000 





18,330 


9,038,400 

Louviers>w~draps fins. 

24 liv. 

4,440 


3,196,800 


f Draps, 

14. liv. 

80 

33,000 



Ratines, - • 

12 liv. 

120 

51,840 


Rouen, < 

[ Efpagnolettes croifees, 

5 liv. 

760 

589,100 



1 ... liffees. 

4 liv; icf. 

180 

64,800 



^Flanelles, 

2 liv. lof 

2,690 

282,450 




< 

3.830 


1,021,190 


'Draps, 

1 3 liv. 

370 

199,800 



Ratines, 

12 liv. \of. 

380 

171,000 


Dametal, * 

Efpagnolettes croKees, 

5 liv. 

4.3^0 

1,630,000 


\ 

-_>^lifiee, 

4 liv. lof. 

. 800 

309,600 



Flanelles, 

3 liv. 

».350 

i6o,coo 





7.300 


2,470,400 





_ , 

* 5 . 72^790 


The 
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The draperies of Dametal may be taken on an average at 2,500,000 llvrcs, blankets 
not included, which are 4 or 500,000 livres. If every thing is included, the lainages 
of the Generality will rife to 18,000,000 livres, and linens to the ilouble. 


Mamifadurcs of Champagne in 1782, taken by Men/. 

Province. 


Taillurdat.) Infpedor of that 


Places. 


Denominations. 


Chalons. Efpagnolettes, 

Quippes. * Serges drapccs, 

. - f Draps de Silefia, 

Dauphins and Marocs, 
Pcrpetucllcs, • 

' Droguets,ctanuues,burats, 
Reims & Environs.^ voiles, 

Imperialles flanclles, 
Bluteaux, 

Couvertures, - 
Toiles de Chanvre, 
rDauphins and Marocs, eta- 

Rhetal ^Environs. J _ {“8“. 

I Draps ta^on de Sedan, - 

L Toiles dechanvre, 

rToiles decoton and bafins, 

Troycs&EnvlromJ frpc:s, &c. 

■' j Draps and ratines, 

V Efpagnolettes, 

Chaumont, &c. Droguets, 

Vancoulenrs. Siamoifes, toiles de coton, fil, 

kc. - - - 



i7i,ioo|i5,7i-?,ooo 


Boncterie en Coton. 

Looms.—Troyes, - . - 

Arcys and Aube, 

In thirty villages near ditto, 

Vitry la Francois, - \- 

Vancouleurs, - - - 

Chalons, - » _ 


I.ach loom makes per annum one hundrecl dozen pairs of (lockings or bonets, Worth one 
with another 24 livres, or 104,600 dozen, and 2,510,400 livres, of which ^ds are la- 
'bour and profit. 

In 
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j^ut twelve thottfafid dozen pain of libcldiige and bonets at Chaunu^t, Vigtioiy« 
doiavillc, Vitiy, and Chalons, at 50 Iivres the dozen, or 360,000 livres *. 


Boneterie in all France* 


Boneterie of filk. 

m m 

m 

leoms. 

17,^00 

Wool, 

- 

• 

34,500 

14,500' 

Colton, 

- 

M 

Thread, 

m m 

iW 

7,500 

Produce of which 55 to 60,000,000 livres. 

• 

64,000 


Lace. 

The laces they make at Valenciennes, employ about 3600 perfons, and are an oljed; 
of 400,000 Iivres, of which the flax is not more than The thread fells from 24 
livres to 700 livres the pound. The lace^makers at Dieppe earn 7 or ^ a day, a few 
10 to 15/1 There are eight or nine thoufand point makers at and about Alen9on. At 
Argentan they work to 500,000 livres; and in all France about 1,200,0^0 livres. 


Silk. 


Jn 1780, there were in Lyons one thoufand eight hundred to two thoufand looms 
conftantly employed on ftockings, making one thoufand five hundred pairs a day, at 9 
livres, or 4,000,000 livres per annum for 450,000 pairs. 


Raw material |, 
Labour, 

Piofit 


livres. 

2 ,^ 00,000 

1,600,000 

400,000 


4 , 000,000 


looms. 

In all France, in 1756.—Lyons, iS,ooo 

Nifmes, 3,000 
Tours, 1,350 
Paris, 8,000 


24,350 


Manufacture of Lyons in 1768, extracted from the regifter of the Capitation and 
Vingtiemes. 


Merchants, - - 410 

Mafter workmen, - 4,303 

Looms, - 11,007 


Ditto in 1788. 

Looms employed, - 9 i 335 

Ditto not employed, - 5»442 


1 * 4>777 

Rent of their houfes 81 1 ,667 livres. Total value of the fabric 60,000,000 livres, of 
which 18',000,000 livres labour. Weight of filk 3,ooo,ooolb. 

SUk aijd iron in the Forez of the Lyonnois. 


. V 0 I.. 1 V* 

V •» 


Ene. Meth. Man and Art. t. i. to. 
3 » 


The 
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The cKncaillerie of St. Etienne 4.000,000 Ib. of iron, at at Kvres the 100, price 
wroughttSo livrw tjie too. 

The of arms for esiport cmftihies 1,200*000%. 60,000 mufkets end 

piftols. 

RiMwns amount to 9,000,000 livres. 


Woollens at Lodeve in Languedoc. 




pieces. 


livre*. 

Grifblancs for the troops. 

— 

6,000 

at 6 liv. 1 0/. 

624,000 

Blues and reds, — 

— 

2,000 

at 9 liv. iq/I 

304,000 

Hraps, — — 

— 

1,000 

at 8 liv. lof. 

136,000 

Pinchinats, — 


3,000 f 

at 6 liv. — 

288,000 

Croifees, — . — • 

— 

300 

at 9 liv. ~ 

43,200 

Tricots, ' — • 

— 

1,200 

at 2 liv. 8/. 

02,800 

Ratines, — ~ 


100 

— 

12,000 



13,600 

i 

1,500,000 


Total French exportation to the Levant 18,000,000 Ihrres, of which 12,000,000 livres 
in draperies and bonets fa^on de Tunis. 

Clermont. 


Account of a bale of ao half pieces of Londrins feconds. 


Wool, SCO lb. at 38/. ... 

Liiieres (lift,) - - « - 

Oil, - - « • « 

Spinning, - - , . 

weaving, .... 

Soap, 

Dyeing, * * * “ 

Cocheneal, . 

1,045 

50 

- 3 ^ 
270 

- 150 

- 45 
120 

- 198 

Total including all other charges, 

• 

•1,914 

Account of 100 bales. ^ 

Wool, - . - - - 

Oil, foap, and drugs : . 

Carriage, commiffionj and profit, 

Labour, » • « » 1. 

livres. 

550,000 

150,000 
110,000 
390,000 


1,200,000 


WtiiUem 
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Woollm at Ssdan. 

Wool, — 

Hair, — 

Oil. — — — 

Soap. •— — — 

Linen —- — 

Spinning, — — *— 

Weaving, — — 

Dyeing, — — 


A Piece of black Superfine. 

Wool for the chain, 42? en furge^ at 4 liv. %f. - 

Ditto for the trame, 65! en furgCt at 4 liv. if. - 

Carriage of 10 Sib. wool, — — 

Spinning, — 

Weaving 105 aulns, meaf. de Brabant, at \of. 
Dyeing, ^ — — 

Wear and tear of implements, — — 

Iloufe, clerks, &c. — 


liv 

276 to 476 
13 to 30 
12 to 14 
4 to 4 | 

3 to 3 

fo to 90 
34 to 5J 
50 to 100 


liv. / liv. /. 

X ih^s 4 

5 8 

• 87 18 

5a *0 

100 o 
- 14 o 

14 o 


749 o 


42^ aulns, at 23 liv. lofit —• 1004Uv. 12/. 

749 o 


Manufadurer’s profit. 


25s 


It 


In 1767. 

Looms, —. —. 

Pieces, ^ 

Spanilh W'oo], •»— •— 

Wool or hair for felvages, &c. 

Oil, - . _ 

of which olive, — — 

—. colefeed, •— 

Linen for envelopes, 1,188 pieces of 28,550 aulns. 


7>3 
3>556 
864,1051b. 

»33»75>il>* 

161,158 

*44,373 

19,879 


^ny interefting particulars concerning the fabrics of Normandie, are found in the 
Obfervatims de la Chambre du Cmmrce de Normandietfur k Traiti de Commerce entrela 
France ^ fAngkterre, 


3D a 


Linens 
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Linens, 

In the genei alitj;- of Rouen are made, in ar average year, 500,000 pieces, worth, as 
they pafs from the hands of the manufadurer, 45 to 50,000,000 liv, of which -^ds are 
labour and profits. 


Woollens. 

The cloths and other Huffs ofLouviers, d’Elba-uf, Rouen, Darnetal, Andley, Evreux, 
and other places in the generality of Rouen, may be eftimuted in a common year at 34,000 
pieces, which ai;e worth at the conlumer’s price about ac,000,000 liv. half of which is 
raw material, and half labour and profit. 


Cotton. 

The bomlerie cn coioii tsX. Rouen, amounts to i8,oco dozen of pairs of ftockings and 
caps, and as many more in the couiitry, the value of theviiolc i,6oc,coo liv. to 
2,coo,ooo liv. 4ds of which arc labour and profit. U'he bams tanwric of cottons alone, 
employs in France 15,000 looms. 


Sundries. 

The other articles of manufadure in Rouen and the generality, fuch as ribbons, fun- 
dry woollens, tanneries, earthenware, plating, Sec. will raife the preceding fums to 80 
cr 50,000,000 liv. in a common year, coni'equently thefe fundries amount to iC or 
18,000,000 liv. and half of all on an average is labour and profits. 

Louviers fabricates annually 4.;ioo pieces of cloth. 

Elbccuf fabricates 18,000 pieces of cloths and Huffs. 

Darnetcl makes 7800 pieces of cloths, ratines, clpagnolcttcs, and flannels, without in¬ 
cluding couvertures. 

Vife makes eight thoufand pieces of cloth, but the fabric is much fallen ; for thirty 
years together it made twenty-fix thoufand jneces per annum. 

Valognes and Cherbourg were once famous for their cloths, and fabricated to the 
amount of near four thoufand pieces, at preient they make three or four hundred. 

Lifieux, and an hundred parifhes in the environs, fabricates fifty or fixty thoufand 
pieces woollen fluffs called frocs, flannels kc. 

Earnings of Manvfadlurers. 

1787—^PicARDiE.—By ftockings, acyl a day. 

By cloths, &c. 25/1 

Amuns. —Cloths, 18^ to to 4oyi 

Breh uil.-Iron, gof, 

Orleanois —Or/wttj.—-Woollen caps, men 2 6/1 boys "jf. fpinners 14/. carders 
fugar refiners 26/. 

B.rry.— Wool'lens, men 20/I boys 8/ fpinners 8/1 

La Marche.— Women and girls employed in keeping cattle, fpin wool and hemp; 
for thread of the latter they have 3/1 the pound, for coarfe, 6/1 for fine ; for wool 3 to 
aj. the pound; they muft work very hard in the fields to fpin one pound of coarfe thread 
* 13 in 
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in a day; when they W'ork for themfelvcs they give their yarn and thread to a weaver, 
who makes the ftufF at 5 or (if. the auln. 

I^iMosiN.— Limoges.—Sti\Ss and china men i'>/. boys gf. weavers are paid 5 or 6 f. 
the auln, and earn ' a day; in the porcelain fabric fome earn 120 iiv. a month. 

—Silks, gauzes, and cotton men a"’/ boys sf 
Guiknne. — Cabbrs. —Woollens, men 20/. fpinners %f. 

Montauban.’—SWk's^ women \of. woollens, men 25/fpinners 8yi combers ^of, 

St. Martori .—'Woollen llulFs, men 24/. Ipinners ' 6 f. women ' 6 f. 

Bagnere de Luchon. —Cobalt, men ijf. 

Langueuoc.— ^^y7//ex.—Sill<s, men ao to 40 J. a man will make a pab'of filk ftoc^- 
ings in a day if he is a good hand, lie is paid 40/. for them, out of which he muft pay 
lb)' the engine and oil for his lamp ; the engine cofts 4 to 50D liv. women alfo work at 
it, common earnings of eitlier, by means of this tool, fjo to 

Giinv;c .—Silk flockings, men 32 /. and fome particular hands, by making the fin^'fl: 
{lockings, up to 36 liv. the pair, will earn 5 liv. a day. • , 

Lot/we.-—Cloths, men 28 j. lilk {lockings 35/. cotton 33/.. fome in cotton are faid to 
earn even to 50/. 

Bbg dc i?/67/.v.“-Londrins, men iS/. filk {lockings 35/. 

GuihNNi:.—Bau.—Linen, men 24/i from 18 to 4c/. they arc paid 00/. for weaving 
a handkerchief. 

JNiiviin'K:. —Flax, a pound before fplnning fells for 30/. fpinning it to a middling de¬ 
gree of fmcnefs adds 30 f. more, or 3 liv. in all, but much fpinning improves it only 20/. 
a good hand will fpin a pound a day, in common a w'oman earns 7 to 12/i weavers 15 
to 3cyi generally 20/. 

Bayonfie .—Spinning flax, 10 to i\ f. a day. 

Aire .—Linen 15 to 25/i 
Ldloiir .—'rannery 15 to 30 ^ 

Hemp weavers i <; to 22 /*, 

TouRAiNr.— dl'ours .—Silk weavers, men 30/, boys 20/. women 21/. nai¬ 
lers, 2 5 /: 

Ambciie. —Steel, men 3'>/. women iS/i 

IshK OF Franc!■;.— BcjuvAs. —Tapellry, men 40 'i boys 5/. fome to too/, calico 
printers 1 o liv. to 25 liv. a week, none under 1 o liv. women pencillers 20/. a day, pat¬ 
tern drawers to 150 h'uis a year, fevcral at too, woollens 20 to 30 f. 

PiCARDiF .—St Gobi)}. —tilals, men 20 to 40/I 

St. Ouintln. —Linen, cambric men 20 f. fpinners 15/. and even to 20 f. 

Cambray .—Gauzes, clorcs, kc. 20J. in general, fome 30, and a very few to 40/i 
yiihicicniics.— Lnce makers 20 to yi for the fined. 

J.iJ!e. —Woollen Itufl's 20 to 35 /. ii..iny to 40/. 

67 . Owr/v. —Stockings 22 /. fpinning wool, women gf. 

Aire. —Spinning wool 9/. . j ir /'. 

Arafs. —Laces, women earn 12 to 15/i a day, {lockings 24/i to 30/T 
Bcauval .—Weavers of linen 30 j. fpinners 3 pound, at per day) or 12/. if good 
hands. 

Aumale .—Weavers 22/women fpinners yyi 

—Weavc^s 30 J. by the piece, that is 24 to 40/. fpinners 8 to 12 f. 

The poor here, and the fame at Rouen, buy their cotton, fpin it, and then 
fell the yarn ; at prefent thc^y give 4 liv. 5/ per pound for the cotton, and when i'pnn 
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, if at 5 Hv. 10f. to5liv. 15/. and 6 liv. and earn in general al out 12/. a day; children 
b ‘gin at fix or fevcn years old. Vei y little wool fpun, as the whole country is employed 
on cotton. \ 

Havre. —The country people can buy fheir cotton at 300 liv. the quintal, which is to 
the quintal of Paris as 108 is to 100 j at Rouen it is 106; they have 40/. a pound for 
fpinning it, and a woman earns 16 /, a day. I was here alTured, that noueoftho cotton 
mills of France were on a great eftablifliraent, as I fliould find when I viewed them; 
much talked of only at a diftance. 

Pont a de Mer. —In the tannery and curriery here the men cam from 24/ to 4 liv. 
a day. 

Cnm.—Silk ^ace, 15/“. women, fome fo high as 50. 

jSsycwjf.-—'Lace of filk and thread, women earn in common 10 to 12/. but fome 20 
to 24/. 

C/jcrbour^.^Bhvm plate glafs, blowers 40 to 50/. lowed workmen 24/. 

Bretagne.— Sundries, 25 f. a day. 

St. iiwajf.—Spinning wool 8/. to - o f. per pound. 

St. Quintin^ Londeacy tsfr. —Linen, weavers 9/.' an auln, and do four in a day of 
common work, 30 to 36 f. common wages, fpinners 10 to iof. but the latter very un¬ 
common. * 

Many fpinners do not earn more than 5 /. a day, 10 hours. 

Afer/r/ix.—For /pinning 1 a/, a pound; and do it in three days befides family bu- 
finefs. 

Anjou.— 'Weavers, 8/. per auln, and do 3 or 4 a day. 

Angers. —Weavers 30 to 35/. fpinners 5 to 8yi more by wool than by cotton or 
flax, one pound of flax in a day for 6/; one pound of fine cotton, three days to a week, 
and for 30/. 

Maine.— —Spinning hemp, do half a pound at 10f. the pound, but a 
very good fpinner will do a pound. 

Normandie.— Alengon.—^ f. a day by fpinning hemp, and to, and even to 12 and 
15, but this is only for the fineft of 56 f. the auln. 

Gate. —Spinnmg flax 9/ a day, which is rather more than they gain by hemp. 

Elbaitf. —Spinning wool 5I to 11/. weavers 30 to 35/. 

Darnetel. —Spinning wool 8 to 12/. a man carding 20 to 28/. weaving 24 to 30/. 

Loawrj.—-Spinning wool 12/ weavers 2410 35/ and the higheft wages earned 
48 /' 

La Roche Gttyon. —Spinnmg cotton, good ones earn la and 15 /. Spinning hemp 10 
to 12 f. the pound, and one pound in two days. 

Champagne. — Rheims.—Eox carding and fpinning, are paid by the chtun and gain 
6 /. a day, at prefent 12 f. when the fabric was flouriftiing, a weaver, that is a good hand, 
20 to 2g f. a day by the piece, but he has to pay a child, (if be has none of iw own, 3 or 
4 f. out of it. ^ 

Bourgogne. — Mont Cents. —^Forgemen 3010 40/. 

Auvergne.— —In the mountains. 

Vellay.— Le Pity —Making lace, earn 4 to Sy; a day. 

ViVAKAis.—’Pradelles, —Ditto, 7 or 8/. and fome up to ao/. 
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* 

Average earnings of all the fabrics, of the men ■26 /i—Of tlie women 15 /.—Of fpin- 
ners, 9/. Tfiefe earnings are, without any doubt, much under thofe of Wilar manu- 
failures in England; where 1 Ihould apprehend the men earn, upon an average 2od. a- 
day or 40/; the women 9d. or. 18 /. and Ipinncrs I have (hewn (Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. ix.) to earn 6 \ or aif. The vaft fuperiority of F.nglifli manufa^ures, taken in 
the grofs, to thofe of France, united with this higher price of labour, is a fubje£l of great 
political curiofity and importance; for it (hews clearly, that it is not the iiominal cheap- 
nefs of labour that favours manufaftures, which flourifh moft where labour is nominally 
the deareft—perhaps they flourifli on this account, fince labour is generally in reality the 
cheapcfl, where it ^nominally the deareft; the quality of the work, the Ikill and dexte¬ 
rity of performance, come largely into the account; and thefe muft,»on an average, de¬ 
pend very much on the ftate of eafe in which the workman lives. If he be well nouriflted 
and cloathed, and his cmiftitution kept in a ftate of vigour and aftivity, he will perform 
his work incomparably better than a man whofe poverty allows but a I'canty r.ourifhment. 
There is doubtlefs great luxury amongft the manufacturing poor in England; there k 
little amongft thofe of France; this apparent evil has grown fb regularly with the prof- 
perity of Englifli fabrics, that I am not too ready to confider it io great an evil, as to 
demand any laws or regulations to reprefsit, which have been injudicioufly called for by 
fome writers ;* inconveniencies, indeed may flow from it, but they are fo intimately con¬ 
nected with the fources of profperity, that to touch them might be dangerous: the hid¬ 
den benefit is concealed fonietimes beneath the apparent evil; and by remedying the in¬ 
convenience, the advantage might be loft. It is thus foraetimes in the natural body, 
and I believe often in the political. 

It is a remarkable cicuraftance in the agriculture, or rather in the domeftic ceconomy 
of France, that the culture of hemp or flax, for home ufes, pervades every part of the 
kingdom. It is a curious queftion how far this is beneficial or not to the general in- 
lerefts of the national profperity. On the one hand, in favour of tlus fyftem it may 
be urged, that national prol'perity being nothing more than the united profperity of 
fmgle families, if any fuch article t)f ceconomy be advantageous to individuals, it muff 
be fo to the nation at large j that it cannot fail of being beneficial to a poor man’s 
family to have the women and children induftrioufly empbyed on clothing the whole, 
rather than forced to buy fuch articles at an expence of money which they may not be 
able to procure. By means of induftry, thus exerted, a poor family is rendered as in¬ 
dependent as its fituation admits. All of them arc llkewife warmer, and more com¬ 
fortably cloathed, as far as linen is concerned, than if it were bought; for whatever 
demands money, will be con* 'ined with much more caution tlian if the refult merely 
of labour, Thefe argumentsnre unanfwerable; yet there are others, on the contrary, 
that alfo deferve attention. If it be true, that national profperity depends on individu¬ 
als, and that whatever carries comfort into the cottage of the poor man, adds propor- 
tionably to the mals of national enjoyment, it muft alfo be equally admitted, that what¬ 
ever renders a people nationally flourifliing and rich, refletfts back on the low’eft clalfes 
a large fliarc of, and intimate connexion in, fuch wealth and profperity, confequently, 
if domeftic manufaftures of this fort be injurious to the great mafs of national interefts, 
in a ftate of combination, they muft, in Ibme meafure, be individually fo in a ftate pf 
I reparation. 
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feparation. A modern fociety flouriflics by the mutual exchange of the produdls of 
land for the manufaddurcs of towns; a natural connedion of one with the other j and 
it may be reniarfted, that in proportion as this exchange is rapid from a great confump- 
. lion, in fuch proportion will a people generally flourilh. If every family in the coun¬ 
try have a patch of flax or hemp for its own fupply of all the manufaftures founded on 
thofe materials, this beneficial intercourfe of the country with the town, is fo far cut off, 
and no circulation takes place. If the pradicc be good in flax, it is good in wool; and 
every family fiiould have a fufficient number of ftieep, to cloath themfelves in woollens; 
and if every little village have its little tanner, the fame fuppofition may extend to lea¬ 
ther. A patch of vines furniflies the beverage of the family; and thus, by Ample do- 
meftic induftry, all wants are fupplied ; and a poor family, as it would be improperly 
called, would have no occafion to refort to market for any thing to buy. But if it go 
thither for nothing to buy, it ought to go thither with nothing to fell; this part of the 
theory is abfolutely ncreflary, for the town has the power of buying only in confequcnce 
of having that of felling j if the country buy nothing .of the town, alfuredly the town 
can buy nothing of the country. Thus it is, that in every combination on thefe fub- 
jcdls, a minute divifion of the foil into fraall properties always attacks the exiftence of 
towns, that is to fay, of what Sir James Stewart calls the free hands of a fociety. A 
countryman living on his own little property, with his family induflrioufly employed in 
manufaduring for all their own wants, without exchange, connedion, or dependence 
on any one, offers, indeed, a fpedacle of rural comfort, but of a fpecices abfolutely in- 
confiftciu with the profperity of a modern fociety j and were France to confift of no¬ 
thing elfe, the whole kingdom would become a prey to the firft invader. Upon fuch 
a fyllom all taxes muft ceafe, and confequently all public force be annihilated. The 
whole routine of life would be as well carried on without, as with money, and he who 
has of neceflity land and commodities only, could pay no taxes but in kind; in other 
words, could pay none at all. However plaufible, therefore, the arguments may be in 
favour of thefe domcftic raanufadurcs, there are not wanted reafons that militate power¬ 
fully againft -them. 

In a cafe of this kind a reference to fad is more valuable than rcafoning. The poor 
in France abound very much with thefe fabrics, and are very miferable; the poor in 
Fa-gland hardly know fuch a thing, and are very much at their cafe ; but in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and fome of our counties, moft; backward in point of agriculture, 
the fyftem is found ; and prccifely in the pooreft diflrids of the three kingdoms. It is 
with regret that I feel myfelf obliged to differ in opinion fo often, on political fubjeds, 
from a man of fuch diftinguiflied abilities as the Count de Mirabeau ; but upon this 
fubjed he gives an opinion decifively in favour of thefe fcattered domeftic manufadiircs, 
advancing the following ftrange affertion; Les manufaSlures rciinies^ les enterprizes dc 
qiielqucs partkuHers qui foldeni dcs ouvriers aujour la jotirncc'pour iravailkr a leur toinpic 
ne feront jamais tin objet digne Inattention des govvernemSns *. If there be truth in-'this 
idea, the fabrics ellablifbed in towns, in which a matter inanufadurer employs the poof, 
are good for nothing. Thofe of Lyons, Rouen, Louviers, Elbocuf, CarcaflTonne y Gar- 
caflbnne; Manchelter, Birmingham, Sheffield, A:c. are of no account, and do mot 
confer national profperity. It would be wafting the reader’s time to refute formally 
fuch opinions. The fads are too notorious, and the arguments too obvious to dwell 
■upon. 


* De la Manorehte, PrufeKne, torn. 3. p. 109. 
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Of ihc hjlucncc of MamfiJurc: Xn /gricidturc. 

• 

Normandie.— Rouen to Barent'm. —A noble foil and full of niaiiuficturcs, bu! the 
mod execrable luifbandry 1 have yet feen; every ileld a bed of weeds and couch. 

Ivctot ,—A noble track'of land; richer or deeper loauic hardly to be kvn, bat all 
mii'erai'ly cultivated ; an exception to the common cafe in ib aiice, v.iiere fine foils are 
ufually w'ell cultivatc:d : the crops in this country arc a peidlc'c coutraiL to the foil, 

Havre. —This whole country, from Kouen, the Pays de Caux, i:. a :‘e;,io;i more of 
manuhiclures than agriculture. The fabric is \vh:it tl^e great jj&j uistlon of this didricl 
depends on, their farms being but a fecoudary object. The number of fn-all projiur- 
tics, and confcquently population, is very greaU, whici' the rcafoa fer fii.; jrdee and 
rental of land through this country, being valUy out oi ;)rojior:.h;!i w- the prudufis. 
Laiuilonls alfo divide their farms according to the de. ra sd, as tlib iife of r: n.t len-.pts 
it; but he often finds himfelf depending for thereat o: his h.-; 1, on the j.rofpGi'iLV ot a 
fabric. The whole country forms a curious fpeJlacle; a va'i. fubi'ic, and an iinaicn!'' 
cni|)loYmcnt, and population having been abrulutcly uiifciiicviru.s to a-ricubaro. 'I’lds 
has been the rciult throughout the Pays dc Caux, the f .ii -->1 wliitli may b.; r nhial 
among the fmefl in France. Had it been a iniferably poor, rocity, or barren territory, 
the refull would have been beneficial, for the bibric would have covered I'ucii a dilfikt: 
with cultivation. Piut the farmers of the Pays de Caux a>‘c n(;t oi. ly inanufacairer;--, 
but have an inclination alio for trade; the large ones engage in commercial fpeculations 
at Havre, particularly in the cotton trade, and fome even in that of the Weil Indies. 
This is a moll pernicious and mifehievous circuniftanco; the improvement of their cul¬ 
tivation being never the object or refult of their growing rich, but merely ilse engaging 
more largely in trade or manufacture. If they get a fliarc in an American adventure, no 
matter whether thiftles and docks cover their fields. 

Bretaone.— St. lirieux .— Meeting here wdth a linen merchant, and fome other 
well-inftru6ted perfons, I demanded information concerning the Ibuo of huihandry in 
the central parts of the province, and particularly the diilrids in which the great linen 
manufadure (one of the moll confiderable in Europe) i. carried on. All I liad feen ol 
the province was fuch a wretched and alniolt deferted walte, that I iuppofed the oih, 
parts much better. 1 was informed, that the whole jirovince was alike, c.xcept ti 
billioprick of St. Pol. de Leon ; that where the linen fabric was chidly ollablillied, the; 
h ilbandry was molt negledled, from the people depending on their linen alone; th 
this ftate of things qould not be helped, as it w’as iinpofTiblc to attend both to fin ir f, 
brie and their land ; and the former being found of the moll importance', the lattci- vi .! 
left quite negleded; and that the tuhJes iu the linen parts of the province, wxr 
enormous. ' . 

UOrient. —Here, in convet.iKion concerning the waftes of Bretagne, I was' again 
affured, that thclandes were of very great extent in the linen country of Pontivv, Lou- 
deac. Moncontour, and St. Quintin; and that what is cultivated is as rough als anv I 
have feen; for the weavers are amongft the very worft fanners in the province. 

Amergnac. —A perfon intimately acquainted w’ilh every part of the province, in¬ 
formed me, that the linen fabric in Bretagne is almolt always found amidA Ixid aAju;i !- 
ture, which he attributed to their always fovving Iicmp or flax on timir bed lands, ;u: < 
neglccling corn; but where corn is found, as about this place, tliey depend on it, .mii 
arc not equally felicitous for hemp and-flax; 

VOi,. IV, 3 E 
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Elboeuf to Rouen,--A dekrt. 

M. I’Abbe Raynal remitted 1200 Ilvres to the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, 
to be given as a\)rize on the fubje^ of the following queftion, Une agriculture Jiorifante 
^ injlue-telle plus fur la profpirite des mantfadkres^ que la’crmffetnent des manufadures fur 

* la profpirite, de ragriculture ? How the writers, who contended for the piize, wall de¬ 
cide the queftion, I (hall not inquire; but the fafts, which I have here noted, teem-to 
weigh materially towards enabling us to examine it. I talce Prance to havepo 9 e£fed, 
from 1650 to 1750, the moft ftouriihing manufa£bires in Europe: they were fo coi>- 
ftdcrable. and fome of them remain yet fo hnporunt, as to enable us to appeal itterely 
to fadts for an anfwcr to fuch a queftion, fo for as the example of that kingdom is con¬ 
cerned. That century of profperous fabrics, what did it efedl for agriculture f I may 
very fecurely reply, nothing. Whatever accounts i received of the comparifon between 
the former and the prefent ftate of their culdvation, were in favour of the latter; yet, 
fuppofing it as good in \ 750 as at prefent, I hefitate not to afteit, that if fuch itnmenfe 
fabrics, encouraged dlmoil; exclufively for a century, could create no better hulbandry 
than 1 met with in France, we may very fafely conclude, that manufodhires may flourilh 
greatly, without (liedding much influence in fevour of agriculture. Such is the con- 
clufioii which forces itfcft' upon one from the general view of the kingdom ; but let us 
examine it more in detail. The greateft fabrics in France are the cottons woollens 
of Normandie, tlie woollens of Picardy and Champagne, the linens of Bretagne, and 
the filks and hardware of the Lyonois. Now, if manufaftures be the true encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture, the vicinity of thofe great febrics ought to be the beft cultivated 
diftrifts in the kingdom. I have vifited all thole manufodlures, and remarked the at¬ 
tendant culture, which is unexceptionably fo execrable, that one would be much more 
inclined to think there was fomething peftiferous to agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of a Inanufadure, than to look up to it as a mean of encouragement. Confidering the 
fertility of the foil, which is great, Picardy and Normandie are among the word culti¬ 
vated countries I have feen. The immenle fobrics of Abbeville and Amiens have not 
caufed the inclofufe of a fingle field, or the banifliment of fellows from a Angle acre. 
Go from Elboeuf to Rouen, if you would view a defert: and the ftys de Caux, poC- 
fefllng one of the richeft foils in the world, with naanufadures in every hut and cottage,, 
prefents one coittinued feene of weeds, filth, and beggary; a fdll fo villainouily mana¬ 
ged, that if it were not of an inexhauftible fertility, it would long ago Have been utterly 
ruined. The amculture of Champagne is miferable, even to a proverb; 1 faw there 
great and flouriming manufodures, and cultivation in ruins around than. Let us pals 
into Bretagne, which affords but one fpedacle, that bf a dremy, defolate wafte; dark . 
as ling—fombre as broom can make it. You find yourfelf in the ipidft of one of the 
greateft Unen manufodures in Europe, and, throwing your eye around the country, can. 
fcarcely believe the inhabitants are fed by agriculture; if they fubfilbd by the chace of 
wild animals, their country might be as well cultivated.* From hence crofs the lung- 
dom to Lyons; all the world knows the imtUe^e fabrics voond thce'e ; and thofe of St.^ 
Etienne among the moft flouriftiing in the kingdom: De toutei lesjprotmees da France,.. 
fays M. Roland de la Plati^re, le l>yongif ^ le plus miftrable *. V^at I faw of it gave 
me little reafon to queftion the afli^on. The remark of another Bsench wzker makes, 
the experiment double: UArtm eft un de provinces let plus rides du.reyaume, (Teft 
un verite inconteftable—elle tie pojfede point de mamfaSures f* 1 will sot prefume to If- 

* Tauroal Phyfiquc, tom. uxfi, p. 34*. 

• f Memoire fut«ctt<qae&Mn,£{Uilatik<BAlSoudadtvifttlMicnRf% par K.X}dbgM2uc. 1786. p.t3. 
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fert, that the igHculture of certain diftriSs is bad bacau/e the|r abound with manufac¬ 
tures, though I bdieveh to be raudi the CB»e in the Pays de CauxI merely ftate 
the fsScSf wfeh I id«riy Iebow, beianfe diey eame within miy own eye| die fabrics are 
the greateft in the kingdom, and certainly the agriculture is antongft the worD:. In my 
tour through Irelanxi, the journal of which is b^re the public, 1 examined, with atten¬ 
tion, the vaft linen manuiu^u^ udnch Ipreads all ovm- the north of that idngdom. .1 
there found the fameipe^cSe that Bretagne offers; huibandry fo miferably, fo con¬ 
temptibly had, that 1 have Ihewn, by calculation, the whole province converted into a 
foeep'Walk, and feeding but two flwep per acre, would yield, in wool only, a greater 
value than the whole amount of the linmifabric*; a drcumffance I attribute entirely to 
the manuftaure l^eading into the comitrv, inftead of being confin^ to towns. Where- 
ever the Ihm momfoSturt^reads there limffi is very had^ ^d that attentive obferver the 
Lord Chief Bason Fo*ft« t* The Ear! of Tyrone has an eftate, in the county of Der¬ 
ry, amidft mann&aures, and another in that of Waterford, where there are none; and 
he aflored me, that if the Derry land were in W^aterford, or abfolutely freed from fii- 
brics, he Ihonld dear fuB one niird more money from it J.—If we pafs into England, 
we thall find fomething ffimlar, though not in mi equal degree; the manufaduring parts 
of the Idngdom bdim among the worft cultivated. You muft not go for agriculture 
to Yorkfhire, Lancafme, Warwickfhire, or Gloucefledhire, which arc foil of fabrics, 

. but to Kent, where there is not the trace of a fabric; to Berklhire, Hertfoidfliire, and 
Suffolk, whore there are fcarcely any; Norwich is an exception, being the only great 
manufodure in the Idngdom in a thoroughly well cultivated diftrid, which muff very 
much be attributed to the fabric being kept remarkably wiriiin the dty, and fpreading 
(fpinning excepted) not much into the country; a circumftance that deforves attention, 
as h confirms Ihongly the preceding obfervations. But the two coundes of Kent and 
Lancafter are expreisly to the purpofe, becaufe they form a double experiment; Lan- 
caller is the mou manufaduring province in England, and amongft the worft culti¬ 
vated : Kent has not the ftiadow of a manufadure, an 4 is perhaps the beft cultivated. 
Italy will furnilh inftances more to the purpofe, than any yet cited. The richeff and 
iMbft flourifiiing countries in Europe, in pi^ortion to their extent, are probably Pied* 
mont and the ^anefe. All the figns of profperity are there met with; populoufnefs 
well employed smd well fupported; a great export without; a thriving confumption 
within*; magnificent roads; numerous and wealthy towns; circulmion adive; interoft 
of money low; and the price of labour high. In a word, you can name no circumftance 
that ffiail prove hhnehefter, Birmingham, Rouoi, and Lyons to be in a profperous ftate, 
that is found diffufed throughout tlm whole of thefe countries; to what is ail this prof¬ 
perity to be aferib^f Certainly not to mstmfadures, becaufe they poiTefs hardly the 
trace of a fobric; there are a few of no confiderafion at Milan; and there are in Pied¬ 
mont the filk n^i^ to ^ve tl*f firft hand to that produd,; but on the whole, to an 
amount fo very trimg, thatrl^nfh countries muft be cenfidered as ^fabrics.— 
They are eoumiy without commerce, bona excluded from foe fea; and though there 
is a navigable river that pa&s tbrov^ be^ thefe territories, yet no ufe is made of it, 
for there are five foverei^s between Piedmont tind its mouth, all of whom lay duties 
on foe traifot of eveiy fort of merchandize. As foefe two countries do net owe thdr 
ridfes to man u fe du res or commace, fo nndoi^tedly foey are not indebted for them to 

* A Tour ia Inland, ad «dit. 8 to. wI. ii. p. 304. f Ib. v^. i. p. 133. ^ Ib. toI. i. 
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any peculiar'felicity in their governments; both are defpotifms j ■ and the defpot • of 
Milan makes tt^at country a bead of burthen to Germany; the revenues are remitted 
to "Vienna ; ainr the cloatbs, even for the trxjops paid by Milan, come from Germany. 
The origin and the fupport of all tbe^ wealth of thefe countries,, are to be found in 
AOKicumuRE ALONf, which is carried to fuch perfection as to prove, that it is equal 
to the foie lupport of a modem and mod Bourifhing fociety: to keep that fociety in a 
Hiite of great w.alth ; and to enable the government to be, in proportion to their ex- 
MU, doubly more powerful than either-France or England. Piedmont fupporgi a re¬ 
gal court, and pays thirty thoufand men. ■ The fame extent of country, or nui^er of 
people, dots not effeft the half of this in any other dominion of Europe. But are thefe 
territories really without inanufaclures ? no; nor is any country in the world ; it is not 
ptillible to find a people totally exempt from them. The prcl’ent iri'quiry demands no 
I'uch exemption : it is only necefl'ary to fliew, that the mauufadures found in the Mila- 
neleanil in i’ledmoijt are lucli as arife abfolutely in confequence of agriculture ; that it 
is agriculture whi?h lupports and nourilhes them ; and that, on the contrary, thefe tna- 
nufacUires are fo far from doing any thing politically for agriculture, that they occafion 
the expofing of it to rcftridlions and monopolies; for the gpvernmeut in thefe coun¬ 
tries have been bitten by the fame madnel’s of commerce that has infelled other king¬ 
doms ; and liave attempted, by luch means, to raife thefe trifling fabrics into foreign 
export. Happily they have never been able to do it; for there is reafon to imagine, 
that fuccefs would have fuggeded other rellriaions unfavourable to the great founda¬ 
tion of all their profperity. 'I’hus the indances produced are exprefs to the purpofe, as 
they exhibit tw'o opulent dates-, fupported by agriculture alone, and pofTefling no other 
nianuiafiurt'S or commerce, than what every country mud poflfefs that enjoys a flourifli- 
ing cultivation ; for it is not to be expeded that fuch great refults are to be found at¬ 
tending common exertions only. On the contrary, thole that have converted part of 
thefe noble territories into a garilen, have been great and exemplary. The canals, for 
mere irrigation, are greater works than many in England for the purpofes of naviga¬ 
tion ; and the infinite attention that is given to the perpetual deviation of the waters, 
is :i fpcdacle of equal merit and curiofity. Hence the following fads cannot be cjjin- 
troverted; 

I. That the agriculture of France, after a century of exclufive and fuccefsful attention 
to manufaftures, was in a wretched date. 

il. That tlic inanufaduring didriclsin France and England are the word cultivated. 

III. ’lhat file bed cultivation in England, and feme of the bed in France, mud be 
looked for where no manufadures are to be found. 

IV. I’hat w hen the fabrics fpread into all the cottages of a country, as in France and 
Ireland, fuch a circumdance is abfolutely dedrudive of agriculture; fpinning only ex¬ 
cepted, which is alraod univerfal in every country. 

V. That agriculture alone, when thoroughly improyed, is equal to the edablifliment 
and fupport of great national wealth, power and felici^. 

And from thefe fads, the following corollaries are clearly deducible 

1. That the bed method of improving agriculture is not by edabliflung manufadurcs 
and commerce, bocaufe they may be edablilhed in great extent and perfediori, and yet: 
ag^'icultiire may remain in a miferable date. ^ 

• Tin- fxpntTioti has noihing too harfh, when applied to the late Emperor, in whofe reign I vilited the 
^ 'Idilai'ffi-; it is i.ot applic.-itjlc to the wife and benignant Leopold, who has given ample grounds to induce 
^ he!«f, that he will prove a bkffing to every country that is happy enough to be governed by him. 

n. That 
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II. That the eftablifliment of a douriihing agriculture inevitably occafioas the pof- 
feffion of fuch manufaftures and coinmerc* as are equal to the fupport of numerous 
and flourilhing towns ; and to whatever is neceffary to form a great/and potent fo6ety. 
The teflon to governments is dcducible in faw words : firll, fecure profperity to agri¬ 
culture, by equal taxation *, and by abfolute liberty t of cultivation and fale Se¬ 
condly, do no more to encourage manufaSures and commerce than by letting them 
alone, a policy exclufivc of every idea of monopoly. We may fafely affirm, and our 
al^ifnions are founded on unquellionable fa6\s, that any country will attain the utmoft 
profperity of which its government is capable, that fteadily purfues this condudl. 


.. Chap. Of the Taxation of France. 

THE difficulty of underftanding the details of the finances of France, induced me 
to attempt dilentangling their confufion, by reducing them to figh heads as are common 
in our own revenue. The particulars indeed are too lo g to inll'rt, but the fubje£t of 
taxation is of too much importance to be pafled over abfolutely in filence. 


Taxes on Land wider the old Governraent. 


Vingtiemes, 

French money. 

Englilh money 

T.2,430,980 

Taille, 

- - 81,000,000 

3*543*750 

Looal impofitions, 

- " 1,800,coo 

78=750 

Capitation, 

- - 22,000,000 

962,500 

Dccimcs, 

" - 10,600,000 

4 (> 3 * 75 o 

Sundries, 

- • 600,000 

1 26,250 


*7‘*56:?*264 

7*505*980 


le calculation of the committee of impofition §, in the National AQenibly is 


Vingtiemes, 

Dccimes, 

Other impofitions, 

Taille, 

Capitation, 

Tythes, 

Half the gabelle. 

Half the excife on les^Jlier, 

'i' 


55>5C5»‘64liv. 
j o,coo,oco 
23,844,016 
73,816,179 

33*274 

110 , 000,000 * 
30,000,0^0 
4,500,000 

, it 

3*3*858,733 Or, L.13,740,112 fterlini 


It is fufficiently evident that this is an inflamed account in feveral articles, as the com¬ 
mittee had Tome defign in view. Upon the principles of the ceconnmifles, they pro- 
. poled a land-tax of three hundred millions for the fervice of the year 179 * j and that 

• There w no equality but in tbofe on confiimption, and tythes alfo incomjTatible. 

•}■ Liberty of cultivation implies an unlimited power of inclofure ; the privilege*- of cultivating any plant 
the farmer pleafea, without (hackle or reilrainr. | An unbounded freedom of export. 

§ Report du Coaute dePImpifttion, Piecii Juft- No. I. 


propofition 
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propofition was made under the afiertion that the nation pnd a grej^ lend-ttuc under 
the old govemmort. The reafoning, however, is erroneous} and to dired a 10,000,000, 
the amwm of tytOss (which the Affembly had exprefely abolUhed withoat condition), 
to be good by a land-tax, is an oppredion tor no better reofon tirnnits having 
before: to bring &lt and leather into the account is another exaggeration; why 
not include the duties on wine, by parity of reafoni^ ? A faumer who baa no vine¬ 
yard of his own muft buy it, and he cannot buy without pa^g aides ; but are thofe 
taxes therefore to be reckoned ? Cerminly not; nor any others on confumption, w^h 
are clei^y ma different clafs, and not to be included in fuch a detaiU 

Taxes on Confumption. 


Salt, 

French money. 

• 58,560,000 Uv. 

Englifli money. 
£.2,562,000 

'Wine and brandy, &c. 

56 ** 5 o,i*t 

2,460,444 

Tobacco, ^ . 

> 27,000,000 

1,181,205 

Leather, 

- 5,850,008 

255*937 

Paper a^ cards. 

- 1,081,509 

758,049 

47*3*5 

Starch and powder. 

33**64 

Iron, . • 

• 980^000 

42,87s 

OU. 

- 763,000 

35*38* 

' Gl^ 

- 150,000 

6,562 

Soap, 

838,971 

36.704 

Linen and ftu&. 

- 150,000 

6,562 

Ofbrois, Entrees, &c. 

57.561,552 

- 630,000 

2,5*8,317 

Cattle, • 

27,562 

Cuftoms, 

23,440,000 

*,025,500 

Tolls, * 

- 5,000,000 

218,750 

885,695 

Stamps, 

Local duties. 

- 20,244,473 

• »** 33,*62 

49*575 


260,390,905 

2**39**548 


It merits the reader’s attention, that of this long lift nothing is retained under the 
die new government but the cuftoms and ftamps. 

General Revenue. 


Taxes on land, 
Domaines, 
Confumption, 
Perfonal, 
Monopolies. 


French money. 

*7 **565,264 liv. 

9,900,000 

260,390,905 

44,240,000 

* 8 . 5 * 3*774 


Sundnes,mcludmgtheP!7s(rEtat, 12,580,000 
Taxes not recevd on account of 

government, > 95,900,000 


Fngrifli money 

^^•7*505.^80 

433»**5 

**.39**548 

*.935*500 

**247*496 

550,375 

4,195*625 


CoUefHon, 

Total, 


623,089,943 27,259,649 

57,665,000 0,522,843 


680,754,943 29,782,492 


Such 
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Such was the revenue, at the entire command of Louis XVI. And fuch were the 
confequences of the funding fyftem, that it h'-.d power'to ftrike a palfy into the receipt 
of fo enormous an income, even in the bands of the mailer of 250^00 bayonets, and 
twenty.five railHons of fubjeds. Sovereigns ought to contemplate thde effeds of that 
Public CnEorr, upon which the-banking, money*ch'an^g,.and. ftock-broking writers, 
with Necker at their head, have delivered fuch panegyric! A fyftem that never en* 
tered a country, but to deftroy or to annihilate profperity: it has ipriad ruin or debi- 
lit^in Spain, Holland, Genoa, Venice, and France: it threatens fpeedily the extinflion 
• of tne power, and the overthrow of the conilitution of England: it has weakmed and 
almoil dellroyed Europe, except one country, faved by the fplendid talents of a tingle 
fovereign. It is impoffible to contemplate fuch a revenue and population, united with 
variety of natuAl advantages pofleffed by France, without bleffing the ^ooduefs of pro¬ 
vidence, that a prince like Frederic II. did not till the throne of Loujfi XV. Such a 
penetrating mind would have feen, in perfpeftive, the mifchief of public credit in France, 
as clearly as he did in Pruffia; he would have ftrangled the mbnfter for ever, and 
would have thereby eftablifhed a power irretiilible by all his neighbours; and the na¬ 
tions of Europe would have lain in ruins around him. 


Changes in the Revenue^ occqfioned by the Revolution. 

The general ftatement, by the firft minitier of the finances, from the firft May, 1789, 
to April 30, 1790, compared with the receipt for 1788, will give the detiticatioa that 
has taken place, and the additions that are carried to account. 


1789. 


1. Fermes generales, 

2. R^ie gcndrale des aides, 

3. Regie des domaines, 

4. Ferme des poties, 

5. Ferme des meffageries, 

6. Fetjne de Sceau and Poifly, 

7. Ferme des afBnages, 

8. Abonnement de la Flandre, 

9. Loteric, t 

10. Revenus cafuels, 

11. Marc d*or, 

12.. Saltpetre, 

13. Recette generale, 

14. Phys d’Etats, 

15. Capitations vintiemes abonnees, 

16. Impotitions aux forti: .cations, 

17 . Benefice des monnoiel, 

18. Droits attribucs a la caiffe du commerce, 

ig* Forges royaksy 

flo. Interets,. l”Aaierique,. 

21. Debets des comptables^ 


150,107,000 liv. 
50,220,000 
50,000,000 
12 , 000,000 
1 ,100,000 
630,000 
120,000 
823,obo 
14,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
6,800,000 
iS 7 »o 35 » 89 o 

24 ^ 5 S^,ooo 

575,000 
500,000 
636,355 
8o,0tta 
1,600,000 


Ganied fsiward 


469*858,245 


1790. 


126,895,086 Uv. 
31,501,988 

49*644.573 

*0.958,754 

661,162 

780,000 

822,219, 

*2,7*0,85:5 

*,*57,447 

760,889 

303,*84 
27,238,524 

23,848,261 

*»2 *3.505 
676,399 

824,301 

305,418 

401,702' 

2,291,860 


292,996,127 


22, Parties' 



young’s travels in erance. 


%t)0 


*789- 

Brouf^t forward, - ,469,853,245 liv. 

22. Parties non reclamces a ’llwtel de Villc, .. — 

23. Peiiis recouvremensj' . ‘ 

•24. Quinze vingt,? . ■ 180,000 

470.038,245 

*5. Plate carried to the mint, 

26. Dons patrioiique, 

27. Contribution patriotiques *, . - 


1790. 


292,996,127 liv. 
240,262 

257,000 


293 . 493»389 

14,256,040 

361,587 

9,721,085 


317,832,10! 


The vaft defalcation is, therefore, 176,544,856 liv, (7,723,837!.) thefum which 1790 
falls Ihort of 1789. 


1791.-The Committee of Impofls have calculated the Aims wanted for the year 

1791, and they propofed to raife them in the following manner f: 


Land-tax (contribution fonciere), - 287,000,000 liv. 

Tax on perfonal ^ro^erty (contribution mobiliare}, 60,000,000 
Stamps (droit d’enregi/irment), - 50,246,478 

Other damps, - - 20,764,800 

Patents (damps), - - 20,182,030 

Lotteries, • - - 10,000,000 

Cudoms, • - ‘ . 20,700,000 

Powder, faltpetre, marc d'or, and aflinages, 1,000,000 
Mortgages, - - 5,375,000 

Pods and dage-coaches, - - 12,000,000 

Contribution patriotique, - 34,562,000 

Domaines, . , - 15,000,000 

Salt works,' - . - 3,000,000 

Watered from Americans, &c. - 4,000,000 

Sale of fait and tobacco in the warehoufes of the 

fanners general, - - 29,169,462 


^ 572>9^9.77o Or,L.25,o68,75o 

i 

It appears, by the Memotres prSfentes a PAjfemblee Naiionale au nom du Com, des Fi- 
n:.nr.cs,par M. de Monte/quiaui^epLaxahtr 9, 1791. 4to. that the revenue in 1790 pro¬ 
duced only 253,091,000 liv. which was made up by anticipations and affignats. 


'* II dcfervfs atfntion, that this cmarUmtionpatriotique is mentioned as a refource of ^f.ooo ooo hVres 
for the year ..yyi, Ly the committee of imt,ofiiion. Rapport 6 DecrnArt. 1790, fur Ut'moymi de bmvoir 
aus defpeTfJes fvnr y p. 5. ' t ' ' ^ 

X Rapport fait h 6 Decemhr, 1790, 8vo. J». 6. Rapport fait le t^’February, 1781, 8 to, p. 7. 
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* <. 

Jntercjl^of Debts. 

The extreme varwtion of flatemeot, that tUfif# exhibit, may prove to us how exceed¬ 
ingly 4hficult it is lo gain any clcaraud precife idea 0/ Fripch liiiancfis, for thefe eitima* 
tions of intcrcll do not proceed from ecjua! variationVlu faft, but miore from the modes 
in whlfch accounts are drawn up j anticipations vary conftdtajjbiyi and rcmhoi^/cmens are 
fometinies paid and fometimcs'not. It will hb,wover be ptoper to enquire into tlie 
amount ^ the debt, according to the latcfl; ftatcmcnts. The following is tjje account 
of the Committee of Finances: 


' Cdpilals. 

(life anniuties), — 1,018,233,460 liv. 

Rentes fcrpetuelUs.-—Rentes conJlHutcay ‘ ’ 94,^12,340 

, * Rentes payt cs a I*hotel de 

villej — 3,422,987,301 

Dettes liauidecf, — 12,351,643 

Giigcs y' iraitcmcnSf 2,603,210 

Cotumunantesi — 3,066 240 

hidemnithy — 27,^06,840 

EmpruntSt Pays ctEtaiSf 136,964,734 


' Iiiterfft. 

101 , 82 ^ 3,846 liv. 
4,745><>‘7 

52 . 73 S '856 
544,114 
93 <>4S 

*53^312 

1,365,34a 

6,376,087 


Dette exigible. 


Or fterling. 


*3,708,425,768 

11,878,816,534 


IS> 587>2 42,302 


»ib6244,442,'-99 


* 67 , 7 J 7 » 8 i 9 

92 .' 33»239 


259,271,058 


;C'*> 369.»57 ' 


The,fuitt total of thel? intereRs, however, do not agree with thofe above-mentioned 
under the year 1790, of 371,306,938 livres, which fecras to be owing to many remour» 
femens of that year, for fums very lately advanced on the plate carried to the mint on 
the don fatriotique, and on various other receipts. I muR again remiKk, liiat clear ac¬ 
counts are not to be looked for in the complex mountain of French finances. 

AfTjgnats to the amount of 400,000,000 lud then been iflued} but the committee 
docs not include them in the preceding account. ‘ 

Since the above was written I have received the Appergu des Recettes Depenfes de 
f Annie 1791, by tile finance miniRer, AI. Dufrefiic, who gives the account of the expen- 
ces necelfary to be incurred v 1791, according to the decrees of the aRemblf, and they 
are as follows: 


% 


* The Committee Hate, that thii dej)t, by leaving the annuities jm estiii(|h!fh themfelvis, and by buying 
in the petpitflal funds, at twenty years purchafe, the whole vJbuW be cxtnguilhcd with the fum of 
191,817 livres. Elat deU ueHt PuhCtquf. 410. 1790. p. 8. 
f Monf. de Montefqiiiou, in the memoire prefented September 9, 1791, makes the dtile eKtgilk amount 
to 2,^00 000.00'' Hv. p, j8. He makes the whole debt 3,400,^00,000 liv. to which add i.to ,000,000 
of aliignats, and this is 3,200,000,000 Hvres ; but 215,000,000 livres of affignats have^bcen burnt, pk 46. 

J 1 have lead h^>nf. Arnould^ {fit la Balance du Commerce, 1791), who makes the*debt 4,137,000,000 
livres; but not gi\Ag his authoritiet^Stisfa^lonly, I rauft adhere to the above-mentioned ftatemeiit. 

VOfc, IV. , 3 F To 
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T# the ecclefiaftics, for thai expence of . public 

worfliip, ♦ 70,000,000 liv, 

PeafioDs to £h\i religious of the convent^ and 

monafterics fuppreffed, 70,000,000 

Jufticf, — ' — ' 13,000,000 

» Directories of departmentig'and-diftrids, 9,360,000 

" Civil lift, penfions, falaries, bureaus, acatle- 

mics, S;c. — ~ 67,041,363 

All other payments, of which 
' interc^ of debts, — 192^365,000 

Paris, , *■— — 9,333,800 

War departnierii-and mai-ine, i 34 ,^ 3‘2 / 

-r— S^^>77o»5oo, 

589,171,863 0 Y ,£ is > 77 ji *^ 74 ' 


To procure an account equally clear of the real receipts for 1790, wopld be a more in- 
terefting objed, for this end I confulted Etat dcs Rcccttss .xt Depenfes pendant PAnne6 
i790,4to. 1791, but it is in vain, the receipts arc no longer thrown into fuch a form as 
to permit a clear diftindion between the produd of taxes and the receipt, by funding and 
afllgnats; the receipt is given in two divifions; firft, for the four firft months of thet 
year j and fecondly, for the eight laft; and the heads in the two accounts not being 
the fame, to calculate them would be attended with very little certainty. ? 

By the Memoires fur Ics Finances prefenies, 9th September, 179,4to. fome points 
receive more light than in any preceding account. It appears, that the national eftat6s 
fold have’produced 964,733,114 livres; this is a curious fad; but the idea^ that the 
remaftider will produce enough to make this fuin 3,500,09 '.,000 livres is^ no means 
certain; Indeed, it is of a cojcnplexlon too dubious to be admitted ; and of thofe adu- 
ally fold, the receipt only to the amount of 735,054,754 livres * pofitivcly ascertained: 
and this vaft fum, in the whole probably not Icfs than forty millions fterling', rouft:, 
without doubt, contribute very greatly, even beyond all calculation, to give fecurity to 
the new, government, as it interefts the moft ciofely an immeiife nuiiiber of perlons, 
with'all their cdhnedions and dependencies, to fupport that fyftem, by which alone this 
great property can be rendered fafe. If to tiiis be added the whole Tiers Etat of the king¬ 
dom, that is ninety in one hundred of the total, it muft be apparent, that the hopes of 
a counter revolution muft reft on external force, inadequate to the conqueft of fuch a 
kingdom as France, unlefs all poflible advantages toiibrdB favoufing the attempt be 
united and aided by a well connedc-d infurrc6tion of thofe who are difeontented. 

\ 

The AQembly decreed, that the general expence of the year 
fhould be 

And for the departments, — — 

Total, ' 


livrea,^ *' 

^84,709^000 

56,300,000^ 

641,000,000 


Brought 
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llvrc« 


Brought forward, - . ^ 641,000,000 

Of \mich the Calffc del Extraordinaire was ft) furflifh in lieu * 
of domaines received, — — '* 6o,ooo,coo 


581 ,oco,ooo 

Deduct expence of receipt 6 B$ 6 ,;^oOiOOo included, 8,000,000 

Wanting by taxes, — — ^ —- 573,000,000 

But the expcnce of colleflion and managCnicnt adds a fur¬ 
ther burthen to the people of — 36,292,500 

I have drawn up thi^^,budgetiiS‘nearly to the truth as I can, from the three reports 
of the Committee of Impofts,*cn^December 6, 1790, February i.g, and March r5, i'^9 f, 
which reports are not free frdin confufinn, owing to decrees of the Aflembly, which 
were changeable and various. The entrees were pofitivcly 'mted ibr twenty-five mil¬ 
lions, and the v6te fcarcely pafled, when theFaiubc.urg Kt. Antonie voted their aboli¬ 
tion ; and it was no qiiefiion, who was to be obeyed, the National Aflembly of France, 
or the Fauxbourgs of Paris. The Aflembly inicantly gave way and abolilhed the en~ 
tries. Other duties alfo varied much from changeable votes, fo that there is a necef- 
fary difagreement between the three reports in almofl; every article, but in this account 
I have guided myfelf by the fums laft propofed. 

Of the Funding Syjlem. 

It appears, from the preceding accounts, that France, under.,the old government, 
purfued the ruinous fyftem of mortgaging its revenues, as regularly as any other 
country, whofc greater freedom might be fuppefeef to offer more temptations to the ^ 
praflice. This /yftem, however, almoff unaided by any other caufe, has overturned 
that government, by means of the moil extraordinary revolution upon record. If 
Louis XIV. ■■amidfl; the fplendour of his reign and career of his conqucfls, could poffi- 
bly have forefeen that the fecond fovereign in defeent from him would be lcd*captive 
by his fjubjefts, on account of the debts he was then contrafliiig, he would cither have 
rejected with horror the fyftem he adopted, or ha\ manifoft^ the moft entire want of 
thofe feelings which oughi to dwell in the breaft of a groat and ambitious monarch. 
But after this memorable example to other countries, it remains a fubjeft of infinite 
curiofity, to fee how far the infatuated and blind fpirit of funding will now be purfued. 
Every hour, after the great event in France, will make it more and more critical, and 
will inevitably involve in its train new revolutions, perhaps of a complexion more dan¬ 
gerous to eftabliflied familijjs, any thing we have lecn in France. If peace is 
preferved in that kiflgdv 3 m,‘''tii^d'''; will e.xtinguifli itfdf, being in a great proportion 
annuities for lives; but w^r^-.not this .the cafe, and ihould new wars add to iHb national 
burthens, the people, c'l| emancipated as they have been front taxation, will be 
brought back to it witit great dilHcuIty; and other aflcmblics, feeling their power bet¬ 
ter eftabliflied, will not pay the fame attention to the pu|>lic creditors whicli the prefenfr 
lias done; and the event might be fimilar to w hat will happen in England. No govern¬ 
ment will ever think of committing a deliberate ad of bankruptcy; hut when taxes 
are puflied to fuch a height that the people will no longer pay them, they are ripe for 
fedition; prefcntly feel their own power;—and the event may bp eafily conjedured. 
What is the conelufion tliat foftows?—»That the funding" fyftem, or rather the war? 
which occafion it, are fo fatal and pellileniial, that afall eventsthey oyght to be avoided. 

3 ^ ■ but 
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but that if unhappilv they cannot, they lliqipld be fupported by annual taxes, (never bjr 
loans), which ininlics a war ol^, defence at home ; a renunciation of ajl exterior domi¬ 
nion ; ;jnd the ablvlute annihilation of that cgminet’cldl fyftem of policy on which con- 
queflk, (Stildnics, and delfts hawe been fo fatally tivdcd. 

' t 

Of^/1 , 4 $]iou !4 oJ SpOk.e tit France.'« 

The wndngs of Monf. Ntckci- will alTdl in^thd legifler of the French rnint,’‘which 
provis fatisfadoi'jiy the quantity of jnoney coined in France; it uiulf, however, be fuf- 
liciently obvious, that /roin this qu^RifJfy it is men- conji dure to attempt to alfeertafn, 
at any peiiod, l^c,adu;d qi'ajitity of Ipccie remaining ip > kingdom. 

• Coiucdf i(i France uoin ly^u tb 1780.—Gold,* <, ’ 957,200,000 liv. 

Silver, r,- 89,500, 00 


2,.*49,700,000 
’ 52,^,000 

2, J99,000,090 
» 

And exiffing in 1784, — — • 2,200,000,000 

And iie makes the incrcafe of Ipccic, in fifteen years, from 17^3 to i777j in France, 
cquafto the iucreafe of all the of F.urop^s, I%>m *rfie intfuiries of M. Claviere 
and M. Arnould |, it appears that the gold and hlver currency of France, a( the aflem- 
bly of the States, was two milliaids. ( h 7,500,000!.). Whatever authority Monf. Necker 
placed in'the fuppoledi balance ol the I’rcnclf trade, of above three millions |ler!ing per 
«a nn iim, was aliumed on very infufficient grounds. The Marquis dc Cafiaux has proved 
the fads, which Monl. Necker deduced from that balance, to have never cxiflcd but in. 
his own imagination J. The importance aKo, which, in the tenth chapter of the fame 
book,’that,writer afligns to the pofilffion of great quantities of gold and filver; the po¬ 
litical condud he exprefsly recommends to piocurc thofo-metals, as felling much mer¬ 
chandize to other nations, «ii 1 buying little; fludying to effe&tthis 1^ fliachliiig trade 
with outics tipon export j^d import; and by the acquifition of colonics; the whole of 
this fyllem betrays no inconfidciable degree of hltlcncls ; it is worthy of the counting- 
houfe alone ^ and manifefts none of the views of a great llntclinan, nor evtn the abilities 
of an able politfciau ; one it lure to meet, in Monl. Notker’s pri&ludlions, with an elo- 
' quent difplay of narrow ideas, .-iid nev^ the grc. t n ach of real talents, nor the inaflcrly 
views of deOTvc gcnius„ Ihs miuiftry, and his pulilicatidlns, flicw the equable orderly 
arrangement of a mind w'ell ic ^ Lieu for little |jLrluit&j but loll amidll the great events 
of a new lyflcm, burfling into <.iliciency amidll the whiftwHd •£ a revolution. ^ 

The total’currtncy, of both gold and filvef, in Gnat,Britain, may probably not be 
lefs than forty miUiuns llerling. But no compirilon can be„^made between the two 
kingdoms, becaufe the great mafe of England’s circulating* currency is in paper ;**where- 
as in France all, or nearly all, wasUn coin, till affignats were ilTued. It is probably a 

I 

Opinion d’m Creamier it VEtat. t ^<* 1 . iu Com. tom. ii. p. 206. ^ 

J. klonf. de Calonne’s ttcointge, of 1785, hat piovtd that Monf. Nctkefj^wtn upon a fubjedl more pe¬ 
culiarly hi# own, as a ba^tr, ia n^t fo correft as one would imagine, when he ventuies either to calculate 
or to (.onjefturc It is ytlth difficulty he allows 300 millions for the export and melting of louis’, which 
appear to have been 'i^o.CnbiCoo livies. He ilatcs the gold coinage (including th« diver of the yeara 
nil, 82, and S3), at 1,009,000 livre,;, inftcad of which, fr'was, by Monf. de Calonne’s account, 
■ 1,300,000,000 hviee, 

jull 


In 1781, 82,an'd 83, 
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juft obfervation of Mr. Hume, that the circula|jpn of papertends ftrongly to banifli coin. 
-Every kingdom inuft have, proportipned td its induftry, a,circulation of fornething; and 
if it have no paper, that circulation, fo progbi Uoned to itsinduftry, be in coin j the 
creation of |o much paper ftipplies the plage of,!t; and consequently kesps it firom'flbw. 
ing into any country, wh|re it is demanded by Ae offer of v|{tihble equivalents. But. 
on theo|h3*’-hand^it l^a5,bedaAirgedi thaj paper, fuppljrin^ the cir^'lation asf well and 
ntore conveiHently than the metals, ^lows die latter to befent profitably out of jhe king¬ 
dom, not to be loft, but beneficially as merchandize, and that.an Ihnual benefit is niadc 
by t^is, ^ well as by all other trades. If this argi^ient be gbo'dj and ffifeill probability 
there is fome truth in it, France, by keeping fo enormous a capittfl at home as 90 mil¬ 
lions'fterling, to anfwer purpofeSjAvhich, iriKngland, are fulfi!led-*with lef^than half, by 
means of paper, lol'es the^Ttjfit v^idi might be made on 4*5 millions, were that film ejn- 
ploycd as it is entployed in England. I’here is yet a,nother explififcation of the great pa¬ 
per currency of England,-which has aifo much truth in it, arid efpec 5 al!yin the prefent 
morttcftt. It majdje faid,^Ht paper has been folar-relv coined In England, becaufethe 
balance of its tramaftions with Ibreigners has not brought in the metalS; as faft as its in- 
dr.i'^y has .iem.iiiiieil s|j^ciiTiii:iting reprefentative ; its ind^lry lias increafed fafter than 
ii'. . -o,' . : t^eiievc this to have been very much the cafe fince the American war, 

in w: : ' period ti.e 1 rogrels of profpSfity, in -this kingdom, has been of an unexampled 
rapidity. In fiich a circumftancc, the circulation of paper, inftead of leffening Ae quan- 
ti^ bl i'pecie, will increaff.,it, byjfacilhatAg the operations c>f commerce. Anothergyii, 
ora worfe teiideticy, perhaps, is the mfpontion to hoard, when the currency is all in the 
precious metalfe. Monf. Necker dates, as an undoubted fad, that vaft fums of gold are 
boarded ip France ; and circumftances came|,to light on Monf. de Galonh^s re-coinage, 
which prbvesktht^fame fad. 'i'he ordinary circulation of Paris does not exce<Sd from 
80 to ioc,o@o,<ico liv as we learn from’*the fame miniftcr * ; a fad which alfiJ^-uniteb 
with the immenfity of the total fpecie of France, to fliew that perhaps thg great mafs of 
it is hoarded. It muft be fufficicntly obvious, that this pradicc depends much on a want 
of confidence m Ae government, and on the erroneous condud of not encouraging in- 
veftments nationalj^uftly : but it tends ftrongly to give France a greater mafs 

of the precibns metals thalns demanded by her induftry. 

'Two confiderable proofs exilt in Europe, that a cou itry will ah^ys attrad fiich a iharc 
of the precious in^ls as is proportioned to its induftry, ;f not prevented by circulating 
paper. Thefe arc abd Modena. Ihe King of Pruflia’s treafure^ calculated as 

it is at 15 millions ftcr!^, is thrice as much as the whole circulating fpecie of his do¬ 
minions. In all probability, that treafure noiPbeen withdrawn from circulation, the 
fpecie would not at this moment have b^n one dollar greater thtm it is at prefent; and 
t'ojr this plain reafon, that want of currency in' thofe dominions j the 

il^-ee of induftry th&c tibnim.dmg '',;ecie from all its neighbours, has acquired it as faft 
as the King has accumulate ^ his treafuie, but had no treafure been formed, the Tame de¬ 
mand would not have talie. p^cc, and confequently nbfuch influx of money. Modena, 
as I once before obferved, in' proportion to its.extgpt and riches, affords k fimilar in- 
llancej yekthe Duke’s hoard is fuppofed, on pretty good grounds, to exceed very much 
sfll t^ciremating fpecie of his duchy; and I made particular inqi^cs at Modena, whe¬ 
ther*want of it were pqjKseptible ? I was affured of the contrar)j, and that their currency 
was fully equal to the demands of their induftry and money-exchanges. From thefe 
inftances, we may, without hefitation, pronounce, that the fpecie of J^laqd is kept vaftly 

* . 

'S ■ ■ 
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iis nahrrnl mcnfuir, by ihe imraenfity of our paper circulation, There is Httic- 
)?-. 'porlancc in ppfi’cffing great quantities of I'pecic, if not in a national hoard : the cafe of 
.1 ngland ncaviy permits us to quellion it altogether. For neither in the domellic cir- 
euliitioii, i\ur in foreign tranfatUons, ha,s France been able to efl'ecl' any thing by inear.s 
of her ii!c>n'ey, which we have not been able to command equally well, perhaps better, 
with our pr.per. A wife government fliould therefore be folicit^ous for the induflrious 
tiji ! produdive employment of her people ; if flic fecure that efl'ontial point, Ihe may 
fah !v leave the metals to find their own level, witliout payitig any regard whether her 
circulation be in pr.per or gold. Nor is there danger of paper being too much nnih!- 
pliecl, as long as the acceptance of it is voluntary; W it would not be multiplied, if it 
were not clenianded ; and If it be demanded, it ought to be multiplied. With paper, 
forced by government on the people, the cafe is far diiTerent: from tlic circumfhince of 
its beingthe re is the clearclt proof that it is not denutnjed^ and confeouently ought 
not to be iffued : force, in fuch a cale, is fraud ; and a public f raud ought ne ver to be 
pradifed, but in tbd hill extremity of diltrofs. 'J’ho aingnat:; ifTued liy the National 
Afiinnhdy are of this complexion ; the ficp, however dangcr<n!s, might poflibly be nc- 
cefiarv to Idcure the new conftitution ; but 1 fliall not Ixfinile a moment in dcclai'ir.g, 
that an avowed bankruptcy would, in other ixfpecls, have Ik cii a much wifer metdiire, 
and attended probably with fewer and lefs evils. (Jf thirty-four commercial cities, that 
j)refenied addrefi'es upon the projed of aflignats, feveii only were for thtiii . 'i’he 
j’chemc met with equal oppofifion from rankj, literature j, and commerce §. The 
jirognot'fics, however, of an enormous difcouiit were not verified fo much as might have 
been expeded. hi. Decrctor, in September 1790, mentions them with 400 millions 
only in circulation, being at ten percent, difcouiit at Bcurdeaux; and I\l. deCondorcet 
6 jierccnt at Paris; thence they both concluded, that tlie‘'difcount would be enormous, 
if a greater ilfuc of them took place; yet in klay 1791, after many hundred iniliions 
more hud been ilmcd, they v/ere only at from feven to ten per cctu. difcouiit jj. And 
another clrcumfdmce equally inulaken, was the expedatinn of an enormous rife of all 


couiuion price 
expcnmeiit, tl 
that wheal wc- 


s—which did not Icippen, f'rc.urn rather fell in its value; a remarkable 
;at (lefervcs to lie remembered. The Marquis de Ciindorcet fuppofed, 
uid rife from 24 to 36 liv. tlie feptier, perhaps in one day^. The allig- 
, cii the (Uii'.dutioii of tile ihlt A.'fetnbly, to 1,800.000,000 liv. 


iri'Ji ll.K Merit cf a Tiix. 

khmy vwhh gi have appeared of late in France, on the fubjed of taxation, and many 
fpeecl’.es have been delivered in tlio National Affeuibly concerning the principles that 
ought U giwern the llatel’ineii who polfeis the power of deciding in quellions of fuch 
irapcrituice. It is much to be regretted, that the members, who have made thegreateft 
figure in tlr/jiuferabiy, have, in ihefe inquiries, rallv't* fidopted the opinions of a certain 
clafs of philox^cghcrs, who made a coiifiderablc taaife i{7 France twenty or thirty years 
ago, ihaiilakcii pains ferioully to inform ihcnifelvcs well of the lads that ought to 
be examined upon e fubjed. It Is not for a traveller to go to the bottom of fuch in- 

* Dc I' 1 . till (h; i.i France, par M. tie CJilonnt, S-.o, i 7 ^c. p. tie. 
j- Opinion ilc M, ifr !,i Rochifournultl, /iir I’1, inunnui- S.'o. 

Siir hi F ntpn/lliim d'lninitl-r tes iletlescn djjijnolt, piir M. Cuiulorcct. Sv.o, p. 1 
Ujinion tie M. Dectctnl jur t' ■Jfynals. Sv'). p tf. 
it luer.r.ic ;;r'-;'ter fine.’; but owimr to fiii elgn ce.'ifea. 
oio- la I'rop’Jiuoa cPacqiuttir let il.lUs en y.Jfi^n.its, p.ir M. Condorcct, p. 21. 
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trlcatc inquiries, which would demand lonjj details, and a very minute examination ; but 
thequedion is, in the prefent moment, of luci; importance to France, that a rapid coup 
d'ail cannot but have its ufe. The following circuniftances are thofc.which 1 cunceivo 
form all the merit of taxation: 

1. Equality. 

3. Fadfity of payment. 

3. Encouragement of indudry. 

4. Eafe of colic'ition. 

5. Difficulty of too great extenfion. 

The firft cfleiitial point is equality. It is abfolutcly ncccffiuy, that every individual in 
the focietv contribute to the wants of the date, in proportion to his ability, provi..'K'd fucli 
contribution does not impede the progrefs of his induftry *. livery writer, and every 
opinion upon the fubjed agree in this; but llie difficulty is, how to a'-; riain the alulitv. 
Taxes on propeny, and taxes on confumpti in, feem to have t'.is n’o-it; they vviil, Iiuvv- 
ever, be found to vary prodigioully j for long experience, in all countries, has proved 
the infinite rllfficLilty of ai'eeriaining property, and the tyrane.y that is neceiTary to be 
pradilcd in order to be toleraidy exact. For this rcafon, all land-tax.-^, under an ap¬ 
pearance of equality, are cruelly unequal: if levied on the grots pro.’i e in Hnl, they 
are ten times heavier on poor land than on rich ; and ll'.c value taken by lii,? date, be.irs 
310 prop.irtion to the expence which cii'eded the production. If levied on the rmit, 
the call' of frauds makes them univerfal and p rpctual; and if, to avoid tliele, the 
Ical’esare regidered and taxed, this prevents leales, and dedro} s agriculture. If lands 
arc valued by a the expence is enormous f, and the merit is gone in a few 

years, by variations imjioffibfe to cornet; till at lad tlie only merit of the tax is it'? 
incqui’Hty, which is now tlu; cade in the Wdlanefe, Piedmont, Savoy, and England ; w here 
an attempt to make the land-taxes ecjual would ruin the hulbandrv, and produce ir.:;- 
nite oppredion. Land taxes, fo far from being equal, arc fo mueii the reverie, that ;t 
is the nvmiihi!, and not tlie real property, that bears the tax; for mortgages cicape thu'ugU 

* Some iittli.' obfcii! I'l V, th.at hangs over tills Jifiiiklon, Ihmild be remove !; by <v/!; 7 /y, mull no; '.'v imJcr- 
eiuiercaijitalorim-oiiH', but that liipciliicralion, a;, Davtnaec c illvil ft. whicii r.uui i;i coiif;!!ii'>ti,,i;. 
Stippofc a maiiiiu'et .ivi laai.cs a ptufil of aoi ol. a-ycar, In'in^ upon 5 .. I. and anii'e.ally inwui.iy i in 
his l.iirmi';:, it ij fiiili. lenlly obvioin, upon jull pi iuou.k-;., iliiiibc li.iU'vaaiiot lavthc ijc!. '.lidivr ..'.1 
1 iiy tii.-.ea. 'i'lic 5 r.l- u.tbvonly iiiooii.e vxp. itd ; liit when tl.v i;uiiinf..e.i:nr I’.ic-, lo'dlii, ion iiir:;.:: 
jinilici.1.111, the .vhi'le in oim. is imsl.- to eoiiirbulc. It inid lie olivi m-, !iov,\.v(r. tluu va'.ll. . :i a m 
iinf.idtiiui’.i faiiii'.: an' m.t Uixc- m him, bin <>n the idle coiil'iimer, loi lie drau .i'.In.m CDaipiv!..:;- ian 'i, [■: 

!l,e i»iaiii."r, if a b.iiiiH 'd iaiia liie own clbitr, and expend the ineoaic in iirpro'.emeat.--. li.ii.f^ i-ii bai ,i 
fmall poilioii of the piol'l, it i.. I'.il'.i.mitly oK.’r, th:.l ti.e tax,s 01;,;!.I not 1.0 alT.Ct oiu. ilwiiag ( f l.i-, ■_ 
iKUiiitoie on li: i land ; they e.iii leaeli, v/ilb |,iopriely, tlie expeiii'es of his living only ; li' ili.v toncli ai. 
other pait 1 f hi., exiivi'ditioe, rbiy d 'niv I a of tln le tools that aie working tin- Imli: eis of the il.uj. 
A man paying, tbiTelo' .', oi-.m J in,hit j, ;.'iiy, imill be iiaderllood in a iviiraincd fenie 'i'iie )TCji ■ ii 1.5 
iiatiiic of 1 nii'-iaxes i., i ’eii in ilin <lliii'.tinii, that an idle Mortiilefs ilinip.itor ;,s taxed exa.-lly in the fa.'.ie 
devrci' a> his Intinlilioini 1 . i/libnn., n'ko is e nvei tlng a debit into a gauleii. 

f Yet the nobility oj Lyons and /Vrtob, and liie 'I'iers of Troyes, di nnnid a gen la! .>,• of rdl France 
Ciil'icr, )• '/•— /hints, p. I - Trtyes p. 7. — The eommittsc of inipoiliion neonnn. inP; one A’.'i- 
y«r/ p. —To iTitike the y/n-ol Linn !ia coU J.r ,2,coo livrt'S .i!3.,p"l lyg. aa.l ,w. . 1 . kino, 
diii.'i ntmld co'i at l!ie ) n'l'.'va'e, ' a, .j4.,oo!iv ( 5.6 : 8 .! 5 .r.ol.) rniiilriiig tin: emplovi -;e.,l i.f s. > e:,.o. 
ni. IS dining years, -' '/'.i/ iun !'■’ilhmie sat,'rule a lUtidru uslotmAff’.w.cts ,ls , ,,, s'.'.-su'. h!, 

ny 1, Svo. toni i. p. 11 .7 'Flic King ot C aidinia’s taiLi/lre is I’aiei to have ei !l >'•/' ll ■_ ea' , ./ 
ti:n Pr'jv. I.eT rune, tom li p. 2je. 'I'he rvte’r. rj deniand a r/.-rA-yrc in 1 lie langu.ige of tlie r.-1::, 
it it wire to be doin' as loon as miagined, and to coll only a tiille ; and tin’s opexatio;!, v.'hiel; •..'onid ; .i- e 
eigiiletii ) ears to isccute, ia advilcd by M. Ic TiAae to b'.‘ repeated every iiiue I 
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amounting to three-foin-ihs of the property; and if, to avoid this cruelty, the proprietor be 
allowed, as in the cafe of the vh;gtienws in trance, to tax the mortgagee, cither the re¬ 
gulation is evaded by private agreements, or money is no longer lent for the moft ufeful 
of all purpofes. Lalliy, land is vifiblc,.and.cannot be concealed ; wherea? fortunes in 
money arc inviliblo, and will ever flip away from taxation of every kind, except from 
thofc on confumpiion. Thus'Ia’hd taxes, viewed in what light foever, are totally une¬ 
qual, oppreflivc, and ruinous. On the contrary, taxc s upon confumption are, of all 
others, the molt equal, and the moll fair ; for they arc iUidioufly and correflly propor¬ 
tioned to the quantity of every man’s confumption *, which may with truth generally 
be fuppofed to becommenfurate to his income; at Icall it may be aflerttd fafely, that 
there is no other method, equally fure of ellimaling income, as by that of confumption. 
I'here are, it is true, niifeis who pofiefs much, and coiifumc little; but it is utterly im- 
poflible to reach I'uch men in taxation, without tyranny: nor is it of much conlequence, 
for a fuccc'flion of mifers is not to be expecled,—and the more the father laved, the 
more the Ion conlVu’nes ; fo that upon the rtvoliuion of a given period, tlie thing ba¬ 
lances itfelf, and the ftatc lofes nothing. But there is alfo the grcaiefl juflnefs in the 
equality of thefe taxes for they ineafure ihcmfelves by a man’s voluntary expences; if 
he Ipci'.d his income advantagcoully to the national induflry and improvemeni, he pays 
very light, or no taxes ; but if he confiiinc largely and luxurioufly, his conirilmlion to 
the ftate rifes w'ith his expences ; advantages pofl'efled by no other fpeciesot tax, Equa¬ 
lity reigns fo completely in thefe taxes, that from the poor man, who, conluming no¬ 
thing, pays nothing ; to the next dais, which, confuming lillie, pays little; and to the 
molt wealthy, which, conluming much, pays much, ail is regulated on the moll perfecl 
icale of contribution. It is needlcfs to oblcrve, that cxcifes and culloms equally polk is 
this advantage; that flamps liave the fame, and even greaur; and that a.’//a,r and 6c- 
irois have a like merit, fo lar as cities are concerned, but are inferior in not being; equal¬ 
ly laid on all peribns, wherever they mav refide: a l,eiielit in the eyes of ihofc who think 
towns an evil. It nluil be. furticicuilY obvious, that all p^rlbual taxes are, to the liighell 
degree Unequal, from the impuilioility ot varjing them pioj)..rly with llic conditions of 
life : monopolies are equal or not, in proportion to the w hole i’oeiely being equally fub- 
jecled to them ; the poil-cflicc is one of the bell of taxi s, and the moft equal. 

2 . IdcUHy of pnyment .—In this great point, ihcre is on!y <>nc lort ol lax which has real 
merit, namely, that on confumption. Here tlie tax is lih nded with the price of the 
commodity, and the confumer pays without knowing it. He knows the price of a bot¬ 
tle of wine or Itratuly, a pack of cards, a coach-wheel, a pound of candles, tea, fnutT, 
or fait—and he buys as he can allord ; it is the fame to him, w hether the fuin he pays 
be the original expence of production, the dealer’s profit, or the national tax ; he lias 
nothing to with calculating them feparately, and pays them blended in tlic price. 

< 

• Ttic (ibjecfioii of ihe commiitce of impolh, that the procluft of fuch taxes is uncertain, is one of the 
fnreft proofs ot tlic'r merit. Woiiitl you tiave a certain tax troni aji uncertain income ? 'I’o dimand it is 
tyianny, i'liyjorl nu ( omite 4 e I'Imp'Jlli'in coneirnant hs Lois L’onJIitiilh neilts ties Finances, 2ctli iJectmlicr, 
179c. Svo. p 19 1 know ot no ol jedion*'. to taxes on confumption, ti jt do not bear in a greater degree 

on ihofc upon pro|'crty. It isfaid, iliai <..\cifcs raife the prices of manufaftuves, and impede foreign itade 
and donicilic c* nfumption, which lias certainly truth in it; but it Is alfo true, that England is, ut l iic of 
th'.m, the nioit nianuiaduriiig and eornmcreial na ion upon earlli, even wich many veiy bad cxeifes, a-.d 
which ought to be ehanged ; they aie faid to alb ft die confumpiion of the poor partleulavly, which is 
nil rely ohjt^liiig to the at/ufe, and not to the naliire <if the tax ; certainly the height to which taxation of 
tveiy Uinil i.. carried in England, is cruel, fitamcful, and tyiaunical. Moderate cxcifes, properly laid. 
Would liave no otliii ill iftects than fucli as flew of neceflity from the nature rfF till taxation as to immo¬ 
derate taxe.s, and imi>i oj.irly Uid, ihty mull be miichievous, whether on jiri petty or on coiifumpiiou. 
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His cafe of paying the tax is great alfo, by the time of demanding it, which is juft at 
the moment when he may be thought difpoft d to confume, bccauie he can aflord if, 
which is certainly the with the grciJt v.vh oi mankind. Taxes on property, aiul 
cfpecially on land, are much inferior in tiiis-rcrpc^t. So far as they are advanced hy 
the tenant, and drawn back when he reckons with tiic landlord, they are caly to the 
latter : but they arc exactly, in the fame proportion, bunhenfome to the tonant, who 
has to advance, out of Itis own pocket, anotlier man’s tax, which is palpably unjull. 
We do not feci tin's much in England, bccaufe the tenantry are commonly ricli enough 
not to regard it; but in other countries, where they arc poor, it is a great opprcllioti. 
At the time alfo of demanding the tax from the landlord, who farms hi., own cllate, his 
cafe is never confultcd ; ho has to pay the tax, not becaufo he lias fold nis produce, for 
he mufl: pay, though his land flioul J not produce a hngle farthir.g; not hecaufe he buys, 
and thereby Ihews that he can aflord it, but merely becaule he pofll-ITcs, which by no 
means proves an ability to pay at all: nay, he pays without i^ijiTcfling more than the 
name, while another receives the prolit; all which fiicws, that lanii -taxc.s are grofsly de¬ 
ficient in this eflfential requilite. It is fair, however, to uilmit, that a land-tax, paid in 
kind, like tythes gathered, arc cafy of payment; eiionnous ns other objections are to 
them, in this rcfjX'tl: they have merit. But no ftate, in modern ages, can take taxes in 
kind ; and if let, and confequcntly made an engine of private and perfonal pique or re- 
fentment, they become one of the molt horrible and deteflahle oppreilions, fit to be 
endured by flaves only. Perfonal taxes are as bad; a man’s having a head, or being 
born to a title, is no proof that he is able to pay a tax, W'hich is demanded of him, at a 
lime that marks neither receipt nor payment. 

3. Encouragement of Indujlry. —Taxes may be laid in fuch a manner as to difeourage 
and opprefs induftry, or, on the contrary, to be in tliis refped harmlefs; and under this 
head, is to be included the inveftment of capital. If any branch of national induftry be 
overloaded with duties, the profits arifing from it w'ill be fo much leffencd, that men will 
not inveft their capitals in employments thus injurioufly treated. The firft objeft to be 
confidered is, what branch of human exertions and induftry is nationally mofl; beneficial? 
The writers and ftatermen* of all nations (how' much foever they blunder praflically) 
are theoretically agreed upon this point. There is no queftion, that agriculture is, of all 
other employments, the mofl: important; and a country will be profperous, in propor¬ 
tion to the capitals invefted in that purfuit. This decides the merit of land-taxes ; 
in the degree they take,place, the profit of poflTcfling land is diminiflied, and confequcntly 
capitals arc banilhed. If a land-tax be equally aflfell'ed, a man’s improvements are taxed, 
which he will calculate before he lays out his money, and never inveft it in a manner that 
lays hiin dircftly open to the operation of fuch duties. Thus the lands of fuch a coun¬ 
try will be in the hands o^ men V'hn have no other capital j and experience uniformly 
tells us, how important it is to the welfare of agriculture, to have land in rich hands. 
Taxes upon confumption, re .y be made utterly deftrudive of any branch of induftry by 
injudicious methods of laying^.hem; or by carrying them to too great a height; but in 
this cafe, the duty fails fo much in its produce, that the government fuft’ers .as much as 
the employment. The tax upon leather, in France, was ruinous; the fame tax in Eng¬ 
land is levied without difficulty. The inconvenience of excifes chiefly flow's from the ne- 
ceflity of larger capitals being in the hands of manufacturers, to enable them, not to 
but to advance the tax, w'hich they draw back in the price of the commodity ; the 
real payment being thus thrown, as it always ought to be, on the confumer. This cir- 
, * Except Colbert. Monf. Ncckcr, and Mr. Put. 
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cumftance gives a vaft fupcriority to taxes on confumption, over thofe on land. The 
induttrious mai*, who inverts his capital in land, cannot draw back his taxes by raifmg 
the price of his aittle and corn, and thus make the confumers pay them; it is fufficiently 
evident, that this is impoflible, \vhereas.all taxes on confumption are completely drawn 
back in the price of the goods; 'unlcfs the merchant or manufafturer confumes himfelf, 
in which cafe he pays, as he ought to do, the tax. Pcrfonal taxes, with refp«ei£t to the 
not difeonraging of induftry, and the inveftmeiit of capital, are very imperfeft ; and mo¬ 
nopolies (except the pofl;.©flice) abfolutely ruinous, for they are prohibitions on every 
duftry which the ftate chufes to referve to itfelf. The coinage is raifehievous 
or not, in proportion to its fidelity. 

4. Eajc of colle&on. —In this refpeft, land and houfe-taxes have a manifeft and clear 
fuperionty ; for the property is impoflible to be concealed,—and the colledion is as 
cheap as it is eafy; and this finall merit lof moft trifling import compared with the mag¬ 
nitude of the evils that attend them) has been the motive for recurring to them fo much 
in every country.*' Excifes and curtoms are difficult and expenfive to levy. Stamps, 
however, have great merit; ip the Britifli revenue, 1,329,905!. is railed at the expence 
of 51,691!. Perfonal taxes are cheaply colleftod, which is their only merit: monopolies 
are every where expcnfivc—a frefli reafon for rejefling them. 

5, Difficuky of too great cxic/ifion. —There is fomc merit in a tax reSifying its own 
excefs, which is the cafe with thofe on confumption; for if they be carried to an ex¬ 
treme, they fall oft' in their produce, by encouraging fmuggling and fraud. But thofe 
on property cannot be evaded, and therefore may be extended to a moft oppreflive and 
iminGus excefs. The general corrollary to be drawn on this fubjecl is this—that the beft 
taxes ai'e thofe on confumption; and the worft thofe on property. 

* 

s 

On the Propofition of the CEeommi/lcs for an Un'on of all Taxes on Land, 

If the preceding ideas have any thing of truth in them, this fyftem inurt bo grolsly 
falfe and mifehievous. I know not whether Mr. Locke were the original father of the 
doflrine, that all taxes, laid in any manner whatfoever, fall ultimately on land; but who- 
ever ftarted or fupported it, contributed towards the ertabliflimcnt of one of the moft 
dangerous abfurdities that ever difgraced common fenfe. 'I’o enter largely into a refu¬ 
tation of the maxirtS would be ufelefs, as Sir James Stuart in his “ Principles of Political 
CEconomy”, has, with great force of reafoning, laid it in the dtift. It was upon this falfe 
and vicious theory that the aconomijics propoJ'ed to abforb all the imports of France in 
.1 Angle la^d-tax. Grant the erroneous datum, that every tax whatever, on confump- 
lion or otheywife, is really borne by the land, and thdr conclufion is juft, that it would 
be belter and cheaper to lay on the impofition directly, in the firft inftance, than indi- 
reflly and circuitoufly: but the original id«a being abfolutely miftaken, the conclufiGn 
fall^ of courfe. “ Mats que pritendez vous done obtemrpar cette regie ft mena^ante fi 
difpendieufe? Be? argent. Et furquoi prenez vous cett argent? Sur des produiliens. 
Et ePoit viennent ces prpduilions? De la ierre, Allcz done plut 6 t puifer d la fource, ^ 
demndez un partage regulier^fxe proportionnel dtt produit net du terriio^,re*f* "What 
a fei ies of grofs errors is found in this Ihort palfage; almolt as many as were are iirtwds* 
The contrary is the faS; for tliefe taxes are not raifed on productions; and thefe ob- 
jeds do not arife from the land ; and by laying land-taxes you do not dig at the fource, 
onlt'fs you could impofe land-taxes in foreign countries as well as your own. What 

* Le Trine, tom I. p. 333. 
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trifling is it to repeat, again and again, the fame jargon of ideas, without faying one word 
of the powerful refutation which the above-noted Britifli writer has nourcd on the 
whole fyftem ? Let the National Affembly lay twcnty-feven vinpiems in a varying land- 
tax, and then let the ruined kingdom come to thefe vifionanes for the balm of their 
muvelle fcicncey their phy/iocraikt and their tableau acommiquef The Noblefle of Gui- 
cnne give.it as their opitiion, that an impoft en nature Jur leifruitii that is to fay, a 
tythe is the beft tax *. The clergy of Chalons alk the fame things, and that it may ab- 
forb all others f ; but the nobility of the fame place declare exprefsly againll it |. The 
Abbe Raynal, with all his ingciiuitly, falls into the common error §, and calls a cadaftre 
tine belle injlitution. Monf. dc Mirabcau 1 | has entered at large into a defence of this 
fyftem, by fliewing that there are great inconvcrdencies in taxes on.£onfumption ; this 
every one muft grant: 1 know cf but two taxes that are free from inconveniencies, the 
poft office and turnpikes; all others abound with tliem; but to dwell on the inconve- 
iiiencies of excifes, without fliewing that they exceed thofe of land-taxes, is abfurd: you 
had in France taxes on confuniption to the amount of 260,000,000, >‘havethem inEng- 
land to,a greater amount; the ojily queftion really to the purpofe is this; Can you bear 
an additional land tax to that amount, in conftquence of‘the benefit that would refult 
from taking off the taxes on confuniption ? Monf. Necker has anfwercd this queftion, 
with relation to France, in a manner that ought to fhut the moutlis of the acommijlce 
for ever; and in England there can be but one opinion: we are able to bear the taxes 
as they are laid at prefent; .Jjut if they were all abforbed on land, agriculture would re¬ 
ceive at one ftroke its mortal wound, and the nation would fink into utter ruin. 
know, from experience, that the landed intereft cannot poflibly draw back their taji^^ j 
this truth, founded on incontrovertible fads, isdccifive ; and if they cannot draw them . 
back, how is the rental of twenty millions to bear land-taxes to the amount of feventeen 
millions ? And of what account is the myftical jargon of a new dialed relying on 
theory alone, when oppofed to the innumerable fads which the prefent flate of every 
country in Europe exhibits? I'his circumftance of drawing back a tax, which, with all 
well imagined duties on confuniption, is univcrfally efteded, but is abfolutely impradi- 
cablc with land-taxes, is the great hinge on which this inquiry really turns. When 
Monf. Necker fliews, that if the ceconomical ideas were realized, there muft be twen- 
TV EIGHT viNGTiEMES raifed in France; and when it is confidered, that in England 
the rental of the kingdom is but a fifth ** more than th< 3 ii taxes of it, wo poflefs in both 
cafes the cleareft and inoft.cxpUcit proofs that there would be an utter inipoffibility to 
commute the prefent taxes in cither country, unlcfs it were at the fame time proved, that 
landlords could, in the price of their pfoduds, draw back fonie enormous taxes, the 
mere advance of wdiich would be an intolerable burthen. But as it is nianifeft, from 
fads equally explicit, that no land tax can be drawn back; that the proddd of land 
taxed at 4s. in the pound lefts preci.M; at the fame price as that of land taxed at no 
niore than 4d.; and that prie S '.lever vary in the leaft in England from the land-tax 
being at is. or 4s. in the pot<^; nor in France when land pays one or three ving- 
tienies ; when we are in poffeffion, I fay, of fads fo dccifivc, therf is the cleareft ground 
to conclude,,that the idea is vifionary; that fuch an extenfion of land-taxes is utterly 

r, 

* CatUr deluNotliJedeGuimne,it-io. f Cabin-ilu Clcr^e dr CJ.ahut/ur Marrr, p, f\, 

Cahier, p. i». f Etab'. ties Ewop. 410. tom. iv. p. 640. 

II Dc ta Mon. tom. iv. p. 51. 

HI The writings of the acoiiomillcs ferini in un certo diairtto tr.}/ic». ficende I'erd^e della tialuta. 

iimo. 171. p. 15. t 

• *» IiicliKling poor rates and tylhes, taxes exceed the rental. 
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iinpra£i:icable‘; and that every attempt towards tjie execution of tbefe plans mufl: be 
immediately pernicious to agriculture, and ultimately ruinous lo every intereft in the 
ilate. * * 

Relative to the utter impoffibility of extending land-taxes in England to fuch a degree 
as to include all others, I have h in my power to refer to an inftance of our taxation 
moll corrcftly giveii. I haveinferted in the “Annals of Agriculture,” No. 8|i, an ac¬ 
count of all the taj^s 1 pay for my eHate in Suffolk; and in that account it appears, that 
the track of land wlfch pays me net 239I. 12s. yd. pays to the burthens of the public 
219I. 18s. 5d. Dedu6ling,^om fifteen millions and a half (the net revenue of Great 
Britain) thofe taxes which eraer into that fum of 219I. i8s. ^d. there remains ten mil¬ 
lions and a half; atid as the prefent land-tax, at two millions, burthens me 40I. a year, 
an additional one of ten millions and a half would confequently lay the further burthen of 
five and a half times as much, or 220I.; that is to fay, it would leave me the net receipt 
of 9I. for the whole clear income of my eftate! Perhaps the acommijies never received, 
dire£Uy from fa£bs,i fo convincing a proof as this inftance offers, of the utter impra£lica- 
bility of their prepofterous fchemes. Yet thefe are the principles, forfy I am to remark, 
that feem at prefent to goverii the National Aflembly in matters of finance. To their 
honour, however,—greatly to their honour—they do not feem inclinedE’to go all the 
lengths which forae of their members wifli for: ^^puifque l*inierit Men entendu de ces trots 
grandes fources de, la profpsrite des nations, appuye des noms impofans de Quefnay, de Tur¬ 
got, de Gournay, de Mirabcau le pere, da la Riviere, de Condorget de Schmidt, £9“ de Leo- 
pal^^ diveloppe dc nouveau dans ces derniers womens q/taec une logiqueft vigoureufepar M. 

n’a pas encore perfuade cetie arbitraire inconfequente fsf defpotique reine du monde 
ji^on appelle Popinion One cannot but fmile at the figure the great Leopold ; 
he is put in the rear, I fuppofe, becaufe he never realized, in any one inffance, the land- 
tax of the acommijies, much to his credit. , 

The mifehievous, and indeed infamous abufes in the colleftion of the g^M^es, droits 
dPaides, and droits de trades, &c. have certainly been in a great meafure the origin of 
Aat prejudice, fo general in France againff taxes on confumption; thftscrueltics pratlifed 
in the coIle£tion, have been falfely fuppofed to flow, of neceflity, from the nature of the 
taxes; but we know from long experience, the contrary in England; and that excifes, 
to a vaft amount, may be raifed without any fuch cruelties, as have been comti^nly 
praftifed by the old government in France. I am very far from contending that thefe 
taxes in England are free from abufes; and I am fenfible, that there are cafes in which 
the dealers in excifed commodities feel themfelves hardly dealt by ; and that liberty js 
attacked in their operation: but every one muff: alfo be fenfible, that land-taxes are not 
free from Objedions equally ftrong. When the colle£lor demands fums that are out of 
the power of the individual to pay. and feizes, by diftrefs, the goods and chattels, to fell 
them, perhaps, for half their value; — when we fee the people flopping up their win¬ 
dows, denying themfelves the enjoyment even of lighif Itielf, and fubmitting to live in 
dampnefs and in darknefs rather than pay a cruel tax 09 the property of.houfes; when' 
‘fuch hardfhips occur, it furely will not be thought, that it is duties on confumption 
only, that open to fuch abufes j every fort gf tax, except the poft-office, is a heavy evil, 
tod the only enquiry is, of fo many evils, w^iiich is Icafl ? ‘ 

The fmallnefs of the properties in land, is another in|&perable ob^ftion to land- 
taxes in France: if fairly laid to the real value, on the poflgflion of a few acres, they 
bert>mc the fource of great mifery; the man whole larid gives him barely die aecefla- 


* Di quelques dmliorationt data la pircepfm de Pimpit, par M. Diipont, p. 7. 
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rics of life, has nothing to fpare for xlirpO: taxes ; he muft depend for paying them on 
fome other employment, at bed precarious, in a kingdom where population goes fo 
much beyond employment, and where numbers ftarve from inability of m^ntenance. 
If, to avoid thefc evils, exemptions from the t^ix are given them, there'*fmaU properties^ 
the parent and origin, at bell, of fuch multiplied diltrefs, receive a dired encourage¬ 
ment, than which a more cruel policy could not be embraced. The only meafure that 
would remedy both evils, is to prohibit the divifion of landed property into portions, 
below the ability of paying duties ; or elfe to reject landrtaxes altogether. A grofs 
evil of thole dired impolts is, that of moneyed men, or capUahJls, efcaping all taxation: 
none but duties on confumption alFed them. In countries where land taxes abound, 
thefe men will never become proprietors, for the fimpleft reafoR,: becanl’e thefe taxes 
reduce the profit of poflelling land below the profit of other inveftments. They live 
upon the intereft of money in the public funds; and the cleareft principles of juflice, 
call for a fyftem of taxation that fhall bring theie men within its fpliore j this is only to 
be done by taxes on confumption ; by excifes, cullorcs, n;amp.-;|,V^trfej, See. ; and is ix 
powerful reafon for muhipKing fuch taxes, inllead of thofe on land. Under the regi¬ 
men of land-taxes, all foreigners refiding in a kingdom abfolutely efcape taxation; but 
with duties on confumption they are made to contribute equally with the natives} in 
fuch a kingdom as France, which always did, and ever will, attrad many ftrangers, 
this is an objed of fome confequence. But, perhaps, the greatelt.obje£tion to taxes 
upon land is, their preventing all improvements in agriculture, if they are equal; and, 
if unequal, can7ing with them the greatelt principle of injullice, by being deleave in 
the firrt requifitc of all taxation. The greateft friend to this fpecics of impofit^v'Jk^- 
knowltdges the neceflity of being equal. It is this that induces the Abbe Raynal-^^,, 
call a cadaJlrCi une belle injiitiit 'mi ; and a late writer declares, 11 rCeft point de Pays ou it 
ne foit mceffaire d'inventoricr tout k territoire dans le plus grand detail d’enregiftrer chaque 
portion, iPen connoitre Ics mufaiions d'en evaluer le revenu isf on ft Pan dejire de perpetiur 
Pimpojition cgalc proporiionclle il nc foit indifpenfahle de fuivre la progrejfion du reve¬ 
nue* :—and this method he explains afterwards, by afferting the ab/blute necelIity*of 
having a new valuation every nine years; and he finds fault f with the King of Sar- 
dinia’j cadaftre becaufe the valuation has never been renewed. Another of thefe poli¬ 
ticians obferves, that the excellency of a tythe, as a mode of taxation, is, thacif im¬ 
provements are extended, or lands cultivated with more care, the revenue of the ftate 
incrcafes wdth it J. In the fame I’pirir, many of the cahiers demanded the fupprefiion of 
all duties on confumption §.—I could multiply fuch fentiraents alraoft to fill a volume, 
if I were to go back to confult the deluge of writings which infefted France five and 
twenty years ago, but I quote only fome: living authors who hold thefe pernicious doc¬ 
trines at prefent, and whofe writings are received with fubmiflion by the National Aflem- 
bly, adopted, and in part carried into execution. 

i’hus would thefe writer, rejefl: the only advantage found in the land-taxes of Milan, 
Piedmont, and England, tnr' of permanence: they call for valuations of every im¬ 
provement the moment it is effedled in order to tax it, to what amount ? To that of 
abforbing all the imports of a modern ftate, to the amount of twenty-feven vingtiemes 
in France; %d to that of a rental of twenty millions paying feventeen in Englarifl ! 
To reafon upon fuch extravagance would be an idle wafte of time; but I lhall not dif- 

• 1 iTrmi Ad Prvo tom. i. pi?F. xi». \ Ibid. p. 235. 

J Plan d’Aihnin. des parM. Malport. 1787. p. 34. 

§ Nvbl^e de Lyon, p. 'iP; Bugiy, fe. zit. Treyet Tiers Etat, Art. Eiampes, zrt, $e. Nimet, 
.pi. 44. There is not a tax exiting in France, wfaicn is not demanded in iomc cahiet to be fupprefTed. 
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mifs the fubjed without remarking, that if the Nati^al AlTembty adopts the tax recom¬ 
mended by their committee, of three hundred millions, and fhpuld, upon thefe princi¬ 
ples, make it a variable one, though never lifmg in its amount al»ove that fum, the 
mere mutation o%&fing a wretched, poor^ flovenly farmer, and loading propprtipnaUy 
an improving one, will abfolutely prohibit all ameliorations of the national agrlcukure: 
and if they ftall draw thefe variations to the profit of the Rate, by inCreafing tl^ total 
fum propoftionably ^ fuch improvements, they will ftill prevent them, as no man 
will inveft his capital in any induftrious employment in which the ftate taxes his 
profits. ' ^ 

Duties on confumption do imt affeft the indufirious, they fall prindpally on the idle 
confumer, wheretheyi^ught tp fall, and^confequently manufadurers and merchants, as 
we have ample experience in England, are not deterred from invefting their capitals in 
employments fiibje£led to thofe taxes, for their profits abfolutely^ qfcape the tax, till by 
a.voluntary conlumption they clafs themfelves (in fpending thofi'profits), among the 
ron-induftrious ; thep‘they not only advance the tax, but really pay it, as it is right 
they ihould ; but with land taxes the cafe is totally chfferent, beCaufe tliey cannot be 
drawn back; an induftriou^ manufaSurer calculates the profits his cajiital will yield 
him under the preffure of taxes on confumption ; he eftiniatcs the advance fitly of the 
tax, charging upon his goods the intereft of that advance, and thus the tax is to him 
merely inconvenience in requiring a larger capital; but an induftrious ftrmer, calcu¬ 
lating in Kke manner, the profit of his capital invefted under the preflure'bf land-taxes, 
finds, in a moment, that with him it is not merely advanping the tax, but afluRlIy pay¬ 
ing J^^bearing it; it comes then immediately upon him as a deduction from his profk; 
and it is proportional and equal, not a fliilling of that profit efcapes. What is the 
felf-evident confcquence ? Moft clearly that he will not make fuch an iuveftraent but 
turn his money to other employments that wdll pay him better; and can it beja^Siry 
at this time of day, to point out the mifehief of turning capitals from agriiSffire to 
any other employment; or, which is the fame thing, preventing their being mvefled 
in it ? 

As I have mentioned feveral writers in favour of land-taxes, in terms of that con¬ 
demnation, abfolutely neceflary by a friend of agriculture, it is no more than juftice tp 
obferve, that France contains fome otheHf,' %hofe writings are free from this great ofei- 
jeftion. Monf. Nockcr, in his treatife on the adminiftration of the finances, gives the 
neeference to taxes on confuinption, and fliews the utter impoflibility of a land tax ab- 
lorbing alfothers. The Marquis de Caflaux* alfo has attempted, with much force of*, 
rcafon to prove, that the land-taxes of France and England ought to be converted into ' 
duties on confumption. And fome of the beft \yriters of that vaft colledion, in which 
the phyfiocratical fcience originated, are of the' fame opinion. Proportional impofts, 
on the confumption of commodities are moji jujl^ the moji produhive^ and the Icaji 
burthenfonw to a people, becavfe paid daily and imperceptibly And the nobility of 
Quercy have, in their cahier, a paflage which does honour to their good fenfe: Con- 
ftderant que FimpCt indircB a f inappreciable avantage d'uhe perception imperceptible Vf 
fpontanSe: que le coniribuablc ne la psye qu* au, atoment ou il cn a let moyens: qu'il frappe 
fur les capitaliftes dont le genre de fortune icbap)fe*a toute autre mp 6 t: que Id^teafure dcs 
eonftaumatiom Stant en gSnSral eelle des richeffes il atteint par fa ^ture a ui^uflcffede re¬ 
partition d'ont ritnp 6 t diredr^efi pas fucepfible Thefe are fteriinff and wife principles, 

' in few words, developed in the moft ftriking features. 

9 'ifeeiaui/me det Societies, p. tl2. -t-foliv< tom. vim p.’^os. ^Piigc$. 
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Of Simplmiy in Taxation, 

So nwny of the capers of France unite with the acononujies^ in call^gr for the utmoH: 
fimpliclty in taxation, by means of one only and uniform proportional unpoif on land, 
that itl^ierits a (hort inquiry, how far this theory of fimplicity is,^ itfelf, deferving of 
the ideas entertained of it. There can be no doubt of the advantage of a cheap collec¬ 
tion attending this or any pl^ of fimplicity; but there are reafons for thinking that 
this benefit would bepurchaled at an expence a thoufani|} 4 imcs greater than it is worth. 

I do hot love recurring to, or depending altogether on reafonmw, when fafls are at 
hand on which we can build our conclufions; ^ the taxes of England are infinitely vari¬ 
ous ; much more fo than in France, cfpecially in the articles of cxcifes and (tamps; bur 
taxes are alfo very ; in proportion to the population of the kingdom, much more 
than double thofe of France; yet, with this vaft burthen, they ai;e borne by the people 
with much more eafe than the French nation bears lefs than the half. This is to be at¬ 
tributed not to one caufe only, but to many; but amongft thofe caufes, I believe, will 
be found t|iis great variety of points on which they bear. The mere circumftance of 
taxes being’ very numerous, in order to raife a given (urn, is a confiderable ftep towards 
equality in the burthen falling on the people; If I was to define a good fyftem of taxa¬ 
tion, it (hould be that of bearing lightly on an infinite number of points ^ heavily on none. In 
other words, that fimplicity iri taxation is the greateft additional weight that lean be 
given tc^xes, and ought, in feVery country, to be moft feduloully avoided.—B|SA^f- 
teiTtbf fimplicity in taxation, let it be exerted in whatever method, whether on la^^lkl 
pei%ns, or on confumption, there will always beclaflesof the people muefe^, lighter 
taxed ti^ other claffes; and tl;is inequality will throw an oppreflive burthen bn thofe 
vkho aii*^toft expofed to the operation of whatever tax is chofen. No one is a greater 
enemy'jplh I am to land-taxes; but fuch is the advantage of an extremely various fyf¬ 
tem, that I would not contend for taking them entirely off in any country. A laqd- 
tax of 6d. 9d. or perhaps is. in the pound, but permanent, would be fo light a burthen, 
that it might be borne, without the raifeWef of impeding agriculture. Taxes on win¬ 
dows are amongft the very worft-ihat can bjg 1^; but as far as ,3d. each, might not be 
liable to much objeftion. Unfortunately for France, the favourite idea there is the very 
contrary one—that of fimplicity. It would have been wife not abfolutely to fupprefs 
any one of their taxes, not even the gabelle itfelf: removing the abufes that flow fron^ 
’farming a revenue, introducing into the receipt the mildnefs of a frefe government, and 
changing entirdy the mode of colleftion, would have removed the chief objedions to 
thofe taxes whicn have been aboliftied, and have faved the enormous evil, now neceftary, 
of loading land. This fubjed is a fruitful one, worthy the attention of able pens ex- 
prefsly employed on it, the rapid Iketches which can alone be given by a traveller will 
allow of mere hints. 


Chap. XXI.— Or^e Revoltahn of France, 

THE grol?infamy wt^h attended leitres de cachet and the Baftile, during the whole 
rdgn of Louis XV. made them efteetned in England, by people not well informed^ ae 
the moft prominent features df the defpotifm of France. They were certainly carried to 
an excefs hardly credible; to the length of being fold with blanks,to be filled op with 
names at the pleafuV^ of the purchafer; who was thus able, in the grj^fication of pri- 
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vate revenge, to tear a man from the bofom of his family, and bury him in a dungeon,* 
•where he would exift forgotten, and die unknotin * !—But fuch excelfes could not b| 
common in anf country; and they were reduced almoft to nothing from the acceffion 
of the prefent Png. The great mafs of the people, by which I mean the lower and 
Aiiddle ranks, could fuffer very .little from fuch engines, and as few of them are objc% 
of jcaloufy, had there been nothing elfe to complain of, it is not probable they would 
ever have been brought to take arras. The abufes attending the levy of taxes were 
heavy and univerfal. The kingdom was parcelled into genei-alitics, with an intendant 
at the head of each, into whofe hands the whole power of the crown was delegated for 

-evet7 thing except the mililSi’y authority; but particularly for all affairs of finance._ 

The generalises tyere fubdivided into eleftions, at the head of which was VLfub-dek^ue, 
appointed by the intendant. The rolls of the taiUe, capitalion, vmgtimes, and other 
■ taxes, were diftributed among diftrifts, parifhes, and individuals, at the pleafure of the 
intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminilh at pleafure. Such an enormous 
power, conftantly ading, and from which no man was free, muft, in the natun; (%f 
things, degenerate in ntany cafes, into abfolute tyranny. It muft be obvious, that the 
friends, acquaintances, and dependents of the intendant, and of all his fub-dekgues^ and 
the friends of thefe friends, to a long chain of dependence, might be favoured in taxa¬ 
tion at the expence of their miferablc neighbours ; and that noblemen, in favour at 
court, to whofe protedion the intendant himfelf would naturally look up, could find 
little difficulty in throwing much of the weight of their taxes on others, without a fimi- 
lar fupport. Inftances, and even grofs ones, have been reported to me injmany parts 
pTShe kingdom, that made me Ihudder at the opprellion to which numbe^ruuft have 
been condemned, by the undue fevours granted to fuch crooked influence. But, with¬ 
out rkurring to fuch cafes, what muft have been the ftate of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and clergy were exempted ? A crud ^ravation 
of their mifery, to fee thofe who could beft aford to pay, exempted be<au^ able !— 
The inrollments for the militia, which the cabiers call m injujiice without example t, 
were anpther dreadful fcourge on the peafantry; and, as married men were exempted 
from it, occafioned in fome degree that mifehievous population, which brought beings 
' into the world, in order for litte elfe than to be ftarved. The corvecs^ or police of the 
roads, were annually the ruin of many hundreds of farmers; more than three hundred 
were reduced to beggary in filling up one vale in Lorainc : all thefe oppreffions fell on 

* Aftanecdcte, which I Iiave from an authority to be dq)cnded on, will explain the profligacy of eo- 
vesnmeat, in refpcdl to tliefe arbitrary imprifonments. Lord Albermarle, when amhaffador in^Frajfe, 
about the year 175;, negotiating the fixing of the limits of the American colonies, which, three years after 
produced the w'lir, railing one day on the miniftcr for foreign affairs, was introduced for a few minutes! 
snto liis cabinet, wliile he finiflied a fhnrt converfation in the apartment in which he ufually received thofe 
who conferred with him. As his lordfhip walked backwards and forwards, in a very fmall room (a French 
cabinet is never a large one), he could not help feeing a paper lying on the table, written in a large legible 
hand, and containing a lift of ihe prifooers in (he Baftilc, in which* he firft name was Gordon. When the 
minifter entered. Lord Albermarle apulogiv.ed for his involuntary remarking the paper j the other replied 
that it was not of the Icaft conftquence, for Uiey made no fccret of the names. Lord A. then laid, that 
he had feen the name of Gordon firft in the lilt, and he begged to know, as in all probability the per'fon of 
this name was a Btitifli fuhjedt, on what account Ite^d been put into the Baftile. The minifter told him 
that be knew nothing of the matter, but would make the proper inquiries. The next time he faw Lord 
Albermarle, he informed him, that, on inquiring into the cafe of Gordon, he could find no’'perron who 
could give ihclcall information; on which he had had Gordon himfelf interrogated, who folemnly affirmed, 
that !]. had not the fmallcft knowledge, or even fufpicion, of the caufe of his imprifonment, but that he 
bad been confined thirty years; however, added the minifter, 1 ordered him to be immediately releafed, 
and lie is now ai large. Such a cafe wants no comment. 

Nuh. 6 . &c. &c. 
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the tien etat only; the'Siobility^and clersy havingJ>een equally exempted from taii/et^ 
militia, and corveSs. The penal ccMe of finance makes one murder at the horrors of 
punifhment inadequate to the crime *. A. ivir features will fufficienily charaderize 
the old government of France: 

* 1. Smuggler of fait, armed and aflembled'tothe number of€re,.in Provence, a fine 
ef 500 |ivres and nineyear^tgallies ; in ail the reft of t&e kingdom, ^ath, 

3 Smugglers armed, aflembled, but in number under five, afifu ef 300 livres and 
three years gallies. Second offence, death. 

3. Smugglers, without arin|, but with horfes, carts, or boats, a fim ef 300 livres, if 
not paid three years gallies. Second offence, 400 livres dad nine years gallies.-^hx Dau> 
phind, fecond offence, galliesfor life. In Provence,^‘ue years gallies. 

4. Smugglers, who carry the fait on their backs, and without arms, a fine of 3oo 
livres and^ if not paid., are fiegged and branded. Second offence, a fine of 300 livres and 
fix years gallies. 

5. Women, married and fingle, fmugglcrs, firft offence afire 100 livres. Second, 

500 livres. Third, aM banijhed the kingdom for life. Hujhands refponftble both 

in fine and body. 

6. Children fmugglers, the fame as women.— and mothers refponftble ; and 
for defiEl of payment flogged. 

7. Nobles, if fmugglers, deprived of theirnobility; and their houfes razed to the ground. 

8 . Any per^bns in employments, (£ fuppufe employed in the falt-works of the re¬ 

venue,) fmuggldrs, death. And fuch as alfift in the theft of fait in the tranfport, 
hanged. ^ ^ « 

9. Soldiers fmuggling with arms, are hanged ; without arms, gallies for life, " 

10. Buying fmuggled fait to refel it, the fame punifhment as for fmuggling. 

11. I^frfons in the fait employments, empowered if two^ or one with two wiinefsest to 
enter ( 0 $ \anamine houfes even of the privileged orders. 

13. All families, and perfons liable to the taille, in the provinces of the Grandes 
Gabelles inrofled, and their confumption of fait for the pot and falibre (that is the 
daily confumption, exclufive of falting meat, &c. &c.) eftimated at ylb. a head per 
annum, which quantity they are forced to buy whether they want it or not, under the 
pain of various fines according to the cafe. ^ ^ 

The Capttaineries were a dreadful fcourge on all the occupies of land. By this term 
is to be underftood the paramountihip of certain diftrids, granted by the king to princes 
of the Wood, by which they were put in poffeflion of the property of all gam#, even oa 
lands not belonging to them; and, what is very fingular, on manors granted long be¬ 
fore to in^yiduals; fo that the erecting of a diftri£t into a eapitaineriCf was an annfhila- 
non of all manerial rights to game within it. This was a trifling bufmefr, in compa^on 


* It is calcaitted by a writer {Rfthtrcbet et CoifiJ. par M. U Baron Cormtri. tom. ii. p. T87.) very 
well iDfurmed on every rubje£t of finance, that upon an average, there were annually taken up and lent to 
prifon or the galliea, Men, 2^40 Women, 896. Children, 201. Total, 5437. joo or thefc to the 
gallie* (tom. I. p. 112.) The fait coiihfcated Iron 


at the mean price of 8 livres, are 

27721b. of falced fleth, at i(^ 
I0H6 horfes, at 50 livres, 

% i carts, at, 150 livres, 

Finta, - • 

Seized in houfea, - 


from thefe miferablet amounted to 12,633 <ivintali, which, 


101,064 liv. 
I 

7,800 

53»»<»7 
103,530 


3*31*87 
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<if otW cii^utnftances; for, in fpiilting of the {p^fervation of the ^aitne in thefe 

it/muji be obfei^ved, that by giifle, mulT be undeiftood whole droves of wili 
boars,'ah^h^s of defir not confined‘ by" any 'i^aU or pale, but wandering at;pleafure 
over the whole dbuntry, to the deftruf^on of crops j and (o the peoplihg of' the 
^by the wrfitdhed peafants, Who'prefumed to kifi them, in otjder to‘fave ihait'food whicn 
was to fupport^their helplefs children. The gatne in the 6f Slontceau, in 

•four pariflies only, did tnifchi.f to-the amount of 184,263 Uvres per artnutp’*. „ No 
wonder then that we fliefhld find the people alking, *^,Nous dmandoru d graitd cris la 
deflruBibn de capitaincrics l^clle,de touieforte dc.gibkr^.*’ And what are we to think 
of demanding aa-a favodr, to perraiifion —“ De uettoyer fes grains de faucher les prh 
ariiMeh, Esf (fetiliff/erfes chanmesfans egardpour laperdrix outout autregibier\.** NOw 
an EngliCh readier will fcarcely underftand it without being toid, that there were nume¬ 
rous ediSs for preferving the game which prohibited weei&M and hoeing, left the 
young partridges Ihould be difturbed j fteeping feed, left it^ould injure the game; 
manuring witn nigh* foil, left the flavour of the partridges ihould be injured by feeding 
Oil the com fo produced; mowing hay, &c. before a certain time, fo late as to fpoil 
many crops j and taking away the ftubble, which would deprive the birds of ihelter. 
The tyranny exercifed in thefe capitaincrics^ which extended over four htmdred leagues 
of country, was fo great, that many cahiers demanded the utter fuppreflion of them '§. 
'Such ^ere the exertions 4)f arbitrary power which the lo\jj,er orders^Jelt direfiUy from 
the royal authority; but, heavy as they were, it is a queftiou whfiher the fuf- 

fered circuitouily through the nobility and the cleigy, were not yet more^preflive ? 
Nothing can exceed the complaints made in the cahiers under this head They fpeak 
of tbe difpenfation of juftice in the manerial courts, as coniprifing every fpecies of def. 
potifmj the diftrifls indeterminate—ajppeals endlefs—irreconcileable to liberty and 
profperity—and irrevocably proferibed in the opinion of the public {|—aug||j|itiug liti¬ 
gations—-favouring every fpecies of chicane—ruining the parties—^not only li^piormous 
expences on the moft petty obje&s, but by a dreadful lofs of time. The judges com¬ 
monly ignorant pretenders, who hold their courts in cabarets^ and are abfolutely de¬ 
pendent on the feigneurs"^. Nothing can exceed the force of expreftion ufied in painting 
the oppreffiofis of the fcigneurs, in confcquence qf'-their feudal powere. They, are 
“ vexations qui font leplus grdndfleau deipiSple**.—^E)clavage affligeant\\.--Ce regime def 

ajlreufe JJ.-That the fcodalite be for everaboliflied. The countryman i.s tyrannically 

,^enflave 4 by it. Fixed and heavy rents; vexatious procefles to fecurethemj appWei- 
' ated ulfUftly to augment them: rents, yo/rdh/m, and revenchables\ rents, cheanti^ 
and levanles ; fumages. Fines at every change of the property, in the direft as well as 
collateral line; feudal redemption {retraite ); fines on f^e, to the 8th ancHlVen the 6th 
penny; redemptions (rachats) injurious in their origin, and ftill more fo in their exten- 
fion; banality of the mill §§, of the oven, and of the wine and cyderiprefe; corveSs by 
cuftom; corveh by ufage of the fief; corveSs eftablUhed by unjuft^decrees; eofvefs ar« 

• Ct.hitr du tan elal dt Maaux, p. 49. f De Monies and Mtulan, p. jfl. 

Jlid, p. 40.—Alfo Neb. ist Tier Eta! de Peross^j^ 42. De Trois ordres de Moniferl, p. s8. 

j Ckrge de Provins (d Moniereau, p. $;. ■ C/ergeWParu, p. t$.^Clerge de Mantes ftf Meulant p.^Sp. 
46. Ckrge de Laen, p. 11.—iVai. de Nemours, p. ii.—Nob.de Paris, p. az — Nob. sPArras, p. ap. 

It Rennes, art. 1 1. « Nevemois, art. 42. •* 9 ier Em de Fannes, p 34. 

T. Etfst Clermont Ferrand. p. tz. T.Etat. Auxe>re, art. 6. 

By >h.s hiirrihle law, the people arc bound to grind their com at the mill of the feigneur only t to 
pref» their grapes at hi, prefs only j and to bake their bread in his oven; by which means the bread iz often- 
fpniled, and mote elyecially wine, lijnce in Champagne thofe grapes which, prelTed hnmediatdy, would 
"make white wme, will, by waiting for the prefo, whiclt often happens, make red wine only. 

bitrary^ 
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bitraiy. aad ,e?en, phaotaftical; feryitfdes j preJiatiMs, estravagant and burtbenforae; 
ft>iXe^ona by afibdfnanta jncolkdibb; avewct fiinust ivtpmiejijmu } Ht'gatbns ruinous. 
and. wiichout, end ; the rod of feigneurat finance lor ever fhakea over Qur heads i vexa* 
ruiiv pottage, violence, and defirudbve fervitude, under which the peafanta, aU 
xfToft on a .level with Poliih flaves, can never but be ndferablc, vile, and opprefled •. 
They demand alfo, that the ufe of hand-mills be free; and hope that poAeruy, if pof. 
fible, may be ignorant that feudal tyracSiy in Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not bluAied even in thefe ti;^s at breaking hand-mills, atiiU of felling annually to 
the miferabic the faculty of brAifing between two Aones ;|^|neafurc of buck-wheat or> 
barley f. 'I'he very terms of thefe complaints are unknown in En^ud, and confe* 
quently untrauflateabje; they have probably arifen long fince the flodal fyAcm ceafed 
in this kingdom. What are thefe tortures of the pealantry in Bretagne, whifch they, 
call chcvanchis-i quintainp^ Joule, faut de poifon, baifer de tnarieis; chanfons ; iranfporte 
d’oeuf un charettef filencc da gremuilla J j corvee a mifericordc / mloas ; leide; coupo- 
nages cartelagc; borage; fouage; marecbaujfec; ban vin; ban d'aoui; troujfes; gclinage; 
civera^c; taiUabilile; vingiaifi; Jlcrlage ; bordelage; minage; ban de vendanges ; droit 
(Taccapte §* In palling through many of the Fr«aich provinces, I was ArucK with the 
various and heavy complaints of the farmers and little proprietors of the feudal griev¬ 
ances, witli the weight of which their induAry was burthened ; but,I could not then 
conceive, the, myldplicity of^he Aiackles which kept them poor and depreAed. 1 un- 
dorAood it better afterwaras, from the converfation aud complaints of fome grand 
feigaeurs, is'the revolution advafifeed; and I then learned, that the principal rent^of 
many._«Aates confiAed in fcrvices and feudal tenures; by the baneful influence of whkJi, 
the uiduAry of the people was alinoA exterminated. In regard to the oppreAions of 
the clergy as to tythes, I mu A do that body a juAice, to which a clrim cannot be laid 
in Englairf^^ Though the ecclcfiaAical tenth was levied ia France more feverely than 
tifual m Iwm ytt it never exacted with fuch horrid greedinefs as is at prefent the 
difgrace orEngland. When taken in kind, no fuch thing was known in any part of 
France, where 1 made enquiries, as a tenth : it was always a twelfth, or a thirteenth, 
or. even a twentieth of the produce. And in no part of the kingdom did a new article 
of cuUuro pay anything: thus tu)l£rps, cabbqae&tclove**, chicoree, potatoes, &jc. &c. 
paid nothing. In many parts, meadovys w'ere ^OTpted. Silk worms nothing. Olives 
in fome places paid—in more they did dot. Cows nothing. Lambs from the I2th to 
the 2,1 A. Wool nothing. — Such miidnefs in the levy of this odious tax, is afai||dutcly 
uqlfiiown in England. But mild as it was, the burden to people groaning u^er fo 
many other oppn fiions, united to render their fituation fo bad, that no change could 
be for the wot'fe H. But thefe were not all the evils with which the people Aruggled, 
'J'be adminiAraiiun of juAjee was partial, venal, infamous. I have, in converfation 
wkb many very fenfiblc men, in flinerent parts of the kingdom, met with fomething 
of content with their govemm/.it, in'all other refpefts than this; but upon the queAion 
of expeding juAice to be really '♦.dd fairly adminiAered, every one comefl(P there wta 

*r 7 iea^ua- Rei^t, f Remus, 

This n I curious aruclc: when tlte lady of the feigueur lies in,, the people are obliged to beat the waters 
in inarlhy diftri&,_ to keep the.frogs fileut, that ihe may not be diAuibcd f this duty,, a very opprefilvc 
one. is commuted into a pecuniary fine. .... 

§ Retume dee etdtUrs, tom. iii, p. 3l6> 317. ' 

II They have found fiuce hew .enronooat -this opin^n was, and that grciU ■• their'evils ^wm. they 
hayr. been ,sggtsvat<tdJintA;ja jnoM.ci^tienriwriug de^tjifin under.Jthe. £ilMi(»u,‘a«nRS ;:o{'J[&wrty and 
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no fuch thins; to be looked for. The condoft ftf the parliaments was profligate ■and 
atrocious. TJpen almoft every caufe that catne before them, intereft was openly made 
tvith the judgesand woe bedded the man who, in a caufe to fupport, had no means 
of conciliadn^ favour, cither by^ the beauty of a handfome wife, or by other methods. 
It has been faid, bjr many writers that property was as fecure under the old govern¬ 
ment of France as It is in England; and the aflertion might poflibly be true, as far as 
any violence from the king, his minillers, or *ihe great, was concerned; but for all 
that mafs of property, which comes in every country to be litigated in courts of juf- 
tice, there was Mt even the fhadow of fecurity, unlefs the parties were totally and 
equally unknown; and totally and equally honeft; in every other cafe, he who had 
the belt interefl with the judges, was fore to be the winner. To reflecting minds, 
the crUeky and abominable practice attending 1‘uch courts are fuflSciently apparent. 
There was alfo a circumftance in the conftitution of thefo. parliaments, but little 
known in England, ,and which, under fuch a government as that of France, mull 
be confidered as vefy Angular. They had the power, and were in the conftant prac¬ 
tice of iifoing decrees, without the confent of the crown, and which had the force of 
laws through the^whole of their jurifdidion ; and of all other laws, thefe were fore to 
be the beft obeyed; for as all infringements of them were brought before fovereign 
courts, compofed of the fame perfons who had enafted thefe laws, (a horrible fyftein 
of tyranny! j they were certain of being puniflied with th%iaA leverity. It mult ap 
per ftrange, in a government fo defpotic in fome refpeCls as that of France, to fee 
the pafliaraents in every part of the kingdom making laws without the KingS confent, 
and even in defiance or his authority. The Englilh, whom I met m France in 1789, 
were foprized to fee fome of thefe bodies iffoing arrets againft the export of corn out 
of the^ provinces fubjeCl; to their jurifdiClion, into the neighbouring provinces, at the 
fame time that the King, thrqpgh the organ of fo popular a minilter as Mowtl^^ecker, 
ivas decreemg an abfolutely free tranfport of corn throughout the kinjgdpm, and 
even at the requifition of the National Affembly itfelf. But this was nothing new; it 
was their common praClicc. The parliament of Rouen paft an arret againft killing 
of calves; it was a prepofterous one, and oppofed by adminiftration, but it had its full 
force; and had a butcher dared to ofteifo.againft it, be would have found, by the ri¬ 
gour of his puniftiment, who was his rdafter. Inoculation was favoured by the court 
in Louis XV.’s time; but the parliament of Paris palTcd an arret againft it, much more 
'tflFe&ive^in prohibiting, than the favour of tlie court in oncoui'aging that practice. In- 
ftances arc innumerable, and I may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, falfe prind# 
pies, and tyranny of thefe bodies were generally confpicuous; and that the court (tax¬ 
ation excepted) never had a difpute with a parliament, but the parliament was fore to 
be wrong. Their conftitution, in refpeft to the adminiftration of juftice, was fo truly 
rotten, that the members fat as judges, even in caufes,of private property, in which 
they were tl^felves the parties, and have, in this capacity, been guilty of oppreffions 
and crueltieql^hich the crown has rarely dared to attempt. 

It is impoflible to juftify the exceffts of (|ie people on their taking' up arms; they 
were certainly guilty of cruelties; it is idlejo deny the fafts, for they have been pro- 
ved too clearly to admit of a doubt. But is it really the people to whom we are to im¬ 
pute the whole f- Or to their oppreffort, who had kept thrm fo long in a ftate of^bon- 
dage i He who chufes to be ferved by Haves, and by ill-treated flaves, muft IciTow 
that he holds both his prf)perty and hte by a tenure far different from thofe pre- 
^ fer the fervice of well-treated freemen; and he who dines to the mufipof groaning fof- 
fitrers, not* in the moment of infurreftionj complaiH that his daughters are ra- 

vi/hed 
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vllhedj'Rttd then deftroyed; and that his fons th?Bats are cat., When fuch evils hap¬ 
pen. they furely are more imputable to the tyranny of the maftfr, than to the cruelty 
of the fervant. The analogy holds with the t^rench peafants-^lhe murder of a feigneur, 
, or a chateau in flames, is recorded in every newfpaper; the ran,k*of the perfon who 
fuflers, attra&s notice; but wh^re do' we find the regifter of that rt‘igneiiV*s opprelflons of 
his peafantry, and his exaftions of feudal fervices, from, thofe whofe children were 
dying around them for want of bread ? Where do we find the minutes that afltgned 
thefe ftarving wretches to foine vile petty-fogger, to be fleeced by' impofitions, and 
a mock.ry of ju dice, in the feigneural courts? Who ..gives us the awards of the in- 
tCndant and his fub deleguhy which took off the taxes of a man of f iflnon, and laid 
them with accumulated weight on the poor, who were fo unfortunate as to be his 
neighbours? Who has dwelt fufficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of def- 
potifin, regal, ariilo^tical, and ecclefiaflical, pervading the whole mafs of the peo¬ 
ple; reaching, like a circulating fluid, the mod dilbnt capillary tubes of poverty and 
wretchednefs ? In thele cafes the fufferers are too ignoble to be^-.nown ; and the mafs 
too indifcriminate to be pitied. But fliould a philofophcr feel and feafon thus ? fhould 
he miflake the caufe for the effect? and giving all his pity to the few, feel no com¬ 
panion for the many, becaufe they i'uffer in his eyes not individually, but by millions ? 
The exceffcs of the people cannot, I repeat, be juftified; it would undoubtedly have 
done them credit, both .Rs men and chriftians, if they had poffeffed their new acquired 
power with moderation. But let it be remembered, that the populace in no country 
ever ufe power with moderation ; excefs is inherent in their aggregate conflitution : 
and as every government in the world knows, that violence infallibly attends power 
in fuch hands, it is doubly bound in common ieafe, and for common fafety, fo to con- 
duft itfijlf, that the people may not find an intereft in pub'ic confufions. They will 
alwa^^pffer much and long, before they are efle^lually roufed; nothing, therefore, 
'can the flame, but fuch oppreflions of fame claffes or order in the fociety, as 

give able men the opportunity of feconding the general mafs; hifcontent will foon 
diffufe itfelf around ; and if the government take not warning in time, it is alone an- 
fwerablc for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devalfation, and blood that follow. 
The true judgment to be foiled of the French revolution, muft furely be gained 
from an attentive confideraiion of the evils of^lflie old governments when thefe are well 
underftood—and when the extent and univ^rfality of the oppremon under which the 
people groaned—-opprelfion which bore u|X)n t^iem from every quarter, it will fcarccly 
be'att mpted to be urged, that a revolution was not abfolutely neceflary to f^e welfare 
of the kingdom. Not oneoppofmg voice* can, with reafon, be raifed againft this af- 
fertion ; abufes ought certainly to be corrected, and corrected effectually : this could 
not be done without the eflabliihment of a new form of government; whether the. 

* Matiy oppofing voice* have' een raifed} but fo liule to- their credit, that 1 leave the paffage as it was 
tr-itten lung ago The abufes that re rooted in all the >>id governments of Europe, luch numbers of 
men a dirca intcreft in fnjiportir^ cherifhing, and defending abufes, that no wonderlnvocales for tyran¬ 
ny, of every fpecies, are Found io every country, and alitiofl in every company. What a mafs of people, 
in every part of England, are fome way or owii intvrefted in the ptefcni reprefentation of the people, 
tythes, cnarters, cniporations, monopolies, ana taxation 1 and not merely to the things tbemfelves, but 
to|[U the abofeiiattending them and how many are there who derive their profit to their confideratioh in 
life, not merely from fuch inftitntions but from the evils they engender! Tlic great mafs of llie people, 
however, is free from fuch influence, and wiH be enlightened by degrees ( alTuredly.thcy will find outj in 
cve^country of Europe, that by combmatious, on the principles of liberty and property, pimed equally 
againit r^at, arifiocratit^, aad atobbifh tyranny, they wiU ^ nhle to refift, fuccewully, that variety of 
combioatioo, whkh, on principles of plunder and dcfpotifm, i« every where at work to enfiave them. , ,, 
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form that has beeA.R(lippted were the heft, is another q^ftion abfolutely diftin^,. Ba|^ 
iliat the abqvicmentioned detail of cnorraiiies praftifed da the people required fotne great 
change is fuiRciehtfy. apparent .; and 1 cannqt better.concludefuch a lift .of deteftable opk 
preflion^, than hi th<* words of the Tiers Etat pi Nivernois, who hailed the,approaching 
day of liberty, with an eloquence worthy ojF the fubjedl. 

L(s plahitcs du peuple fi font lotig-tcmps perdues dans Pefpace immenfe qus h fipare dtf , 
1r$ne ; cette clajfe la pita mmbreufe la pita interejfante de la focieti; cette claffe qta, 
miritc Ics premiers fains du^ gouvernement, puifqtP elle alimente toutes les autres; cett0 . 
claffe d laquclk on doit les ar^ nkejfaries d la vie, isf cetd qtd en mbelliffent le court; 
(Cite claffe enfm qw en recucilled^moins a toujours paye advantage ; peut-elle apres tantde., 
Jicclcs d*oppreffton de mifere compter aujourdhm fur un fort plus beuremf Ce feroit ■ 
pour aisffi dire Hitfphcmer Vautorite tutelaire fous laquellc nous vivons que tPindouterun 
fml moment, Un rcfpoPl avcuglepour Ics abus kablis ou pour la vip^ce ou par la fuper- 
Jlition, une ignorance profonde dcs conditions dupaPle foetal, voila ce ^i a perpitui jidqtP d 
f'l nous la fervitude dansfaquelk ont gemi nos peres. Un jour plus pure eji pres d*eclorre t 
Ic roi a m'snifejli le defr ®? trouver dcs fujets capables de lui dire la n rite / une de fet 
loix PedU lie creatwn des- affembl^a provinciates du mot de Join .1787, amionce que le vasu 
Ic plus prffjfant de fff^emur ferd toujours cclui qui tendra au foulagement au bonbeur de . 

fes peuples; une autre lot qui d retenti du centre du Royaume a fes dernimes extrimites nms 
a promts la rejlitution de tous ms dr^ts, dont no^n'avions perdu, fff dont, notis poteoiont 
perdre que fexetrife, puifque Ic fond de ces mcincs droits tfi inalienable Id imprefcrppiible, 
Ofons none fecouer le j ug des anciennes erretirs: ofons dire tout ce qiu eft vrai, toS ce qui 
eji utile ; of ns riclaimer les droits effcntiels primitifs de Fhomme: la raifon, Pequitf, 
ropinion, ginerale, la bten faifamc connue de notre angujle fouverain tout concour a affuter 
le fuceh de ms doleanccs. 

Having feen the propriety, or rather, the neceflity, of fome change in the. 
ment, let us nejet briefly inquire into the effedts of the revolution on the, priHci|^^ie:- 
Fcfts in the kingdom. 

, In refpeft to, all the, honours, power, and,,profit derived to the nobility from the feu« 
dal fyftem, which was of an. extent in France beyond anything known in Englaiui 
fmee the re^’olut^on, or long parliament in 1640, all is i^jd in the dull, without a rag,f 
or remnant being (pai|d the importan<^'rtf thefe, both in influence and. revenue, * 
was fo great, that the refult is all but ruin to numbers. However, as thefe properties 
wei^ real tyrannies j as they rendered tlfe pofleffion of one Ipot of land ruinous to all r 
around it— ^nd equally fubverfive of agriculture, and the common rights of mankind, 
the utter dellrudion brought on all this fpecies of property, does not ill deferve thcv 
epithet they are fo fond of in France,: it is a real regeneration of the people to the 
privileges of human nature. No man of common feelings can regret the fall of that 

* .It 5s to be obferved, that the orders of knighthood w^re at (irft preferved) when the National Aflem* 
bly, with a forbearance that did them honour, refuftd to abolifli ttiofe orders, becaufe perfonai, of merit, 
and not hereditary, they were guilty of one grofs error. They ought iiflmedtatcly to have addreffM the 
King, to inflitute a new order of knighthood—K kigmtS aOK thr pi,ough. There are dotibticfs little 
fouls that will fmile at this, and think a thiftle, a garter, l§:.an eagle more figoificant, and more hononr. 
able; I fay nothing of orders, that exceed common fenfe'and opinmon chronology, fuch.as.St E4)rit, 
St. Andrew, and St Patrick, leaving to fuch as venerate moft ,what they leaft undeettand. But. 
prince, whodhould firft ioftitute this order of rural mcii.t, will reap no vulgar honour t Leopold, whw' 
twenty years of fteady and well earned Tufean fame gives Mm a good right to do it with propriety, might, 
h Emperor, inllitute it with moft.efiefl. ■ In him, fuch an adtion'would haye.inlt.MdhiQgof affe&Moi.'. 
But I tiad rather that ths plough had thus been honoured by a freeallembly,. It would hare.bcen.a 
trait, that.marked thei>hilpfop.h7,of a new age*, an.d anew.Xy.fiem. 
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ifcbhJtnaMe’fyftcm, wWch mide a whdle^^b^^ to'thf lord'of the jhiin^r. But 

the effefls of the revolutidh'hitve gone"Wi-'h^fariher; any, have’beeh attended with 
cojifeqheHCes hot ^itaily juftifiable. The rents pf land, ^hfch are ag legal under the 
‘hew’igoVernthent,'as they wefe'under the dtd,' arc no longer'paid, with regujarity. I 
have been lately ihlonned (Aug'iift 1791) oh authority not to Be dOubted', that al^'o- 
ciatiohs tiinong tenantry, to-a great aihouht and extent, have been formed, even with¬ 
in fifty miles of I’aris, for the nbrnpayinent of rent; faying, in dired terms, we are 
ftrong enough to detain th^r^nt, and you are riot ftfong'enough to enforce the pay¬ 
ment. In a country where filch things are poflible, prii||)erty of every kind, it 'muilbe 
allowed, is in a dgbiotis fituation. Very evil cohfcquences will, refuU from this j ar¬ 
rears will accumulate too great for landlords to lofe, or for thepeafants to pay,, who 
will not eafily be brought to relilh that order and legal government, w'hich muft ne- 
ceflaiily fecure thefei^rears to their right owners. In addition to all the reft, by the 
new fy|:em of taxation, there is laid a land-tax of ^00 millicj’js, or not to exceed 4s. 
in the pound; but, under the old government, their not amount to the 

feventh part of fuch an impoft. In whatever light, therefore, the cafe of French 
landlords is viewed, it will appear, that they have I'ufiered immensely by the revolu¬ 
tion.—That many of them deferved it, cannot, however, be doubted, fince we fee 
their {-aif'ers demanding fteadily, that^l their feudal rights ihould be confirmed *-: 
that the carrying of arms Ihould be ftiiBy prohibited to every body but noblemen f: 
that the infamous arrangements of the militia Ihould remain on its old footlng |; that 
breakin^iiip' waftes, and incldfing commons, Iliould be prohibited § : that the nobility 
alone Ihould be eligible to enter into the army, church, See, j[: that letires.de cachet 
Ihould continue ^: that the prefs Ihould not be free ** : and in fine, that there Ihould 
lie no free corn trade tt* 

To^teclergy, the revolution has been yet more fatal. One word will difpatch tins 
iriquii^^The revolution was a decided benefit to all the lower clergy of the kmg- 
dorii; but it was deftruflive of alFthe reft. It is not eafy to kndw what they loft on 
the dfie hand, or what the national account will gain on the other. Monf. Npeker 
calc^latfes their revenue at '13 ',000,000 livres, of which only 42,^00,000 livres were 
in the liands of the curees of thdUingdom. , wealth has been much exaggerated: 
a late writer fays, they poflelTed half the ]^gdom||. Their ilumbcr was as little 
khown as their revenue; one writer makes them 400,000 §§;. another 81,4001||; 
a third 80,000 * 

** Sveramt p. ^z-’^Botarbonmu, p. p. aa.—p.^.—Mwniw, p. 7.—/’«>/h*, 'p. 13. 

— Sainletige, p, j. — Or/eaiu, p. I'g.—Ciattmontt p. 7. 

\ Fermuumh, p. /^i^tfnty, p. ig.—StHt, ^ Evreuii, p. ^ 6 .-—SefMne, p. iT^'Barfur Smtf 
p.' 6 ,’r-Bteuvait,p. 13-—p. 34.— Clermont Ferratii p 11. 
i p. ^ 6 , § Laf'/rnjftp. 19. — Bent a Moujfontp. , i , , . ... 

H Ljeii^p, i$.—Tour nine, p p. i^.—jluxerre, p,, 13. The Author of the 

Sietti ef the French BemelutmtOyi; .1792, fay*, p- 68 , '‘ the worft enemies of UobSity haVe iicAyet 
brought to %ht any eohier, in which the nobles infilled on their erclufive right to miUtary preferments.** 
—In the hiM pw this gentleman fays, it is tro;^ble for any Englifiiihan to ftudy four or fiWhuhdred 
eeUert. It ii evident, however, from this mitlaKw how necefiary it is to examine them before writing or 
the revolution. ^ Fermudmtp, 53 —Chalotu-fnr Marne, p 6 .- Cien,p. 9. ** Cr*fj,p. ib. 

^uetin.p, 0 JJ; De r^uteriti Je Menlrfquieu Jam la revelntien prefente, bvb. 178^ 

p. 6t. §§ Elate Generawe eetppe^ee,partbait XVI par M-Target, prem.fiiitc, p. 7. 

P S^'^ te gue k. Jiere I'tat, td edit, par M. l*Abh6 Sicyps. 8vo. p. 51, 
f f Biblutb^ dt FhtmmepuiBgaie, par M. Condorcet, See tbm. iu.. 
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The clergy in France have been fuppofed, by niany perfons in England, to merit 
^heir &te IFrom t;)ieir peculiar profligacy. But the idea is not accurate: that fo large 
a body Ssf men, pofleiTed of very great revenues, (hould be free from vice, would be 
iraproljable, or rsiherinipoffible j but they preferved, what is not always preferved in 
England, an exterior decency of behaviour. One did not find among them poachers 

■ or fox-hunters, who, having fpent the morning in[ fcampering after hounds, dedicate 
• the evening to the bottle, and reel from inebriety to the pulpit. Such advertifemeiits 

were never feen in France as I have heard of in England ‘.—Wanted a curacy in a good 
/porting country, where the (hdy is light, and the neighbourhood convivial. The proper 
exercife for a country clergyman is the employment of agriculture; which demands 
firength and afUvity—and which, vigoroufly followed, will fatigue enough to give 
eafe its bed relifli. A fportfman parfon may be, as he often is in England, a good 

■ fort of a man, and an homji fellow ; but certainly this purfuit, and the reforting to ob- 
feene comedies, and kicking their heels in the jig of an aflfembly, are not the occupa- 

■ tions for which we cjfn fuppofe tythes were given *. Whoever will give any tttention 
' to the demands of the clergy in their cahiers, w'ill fee, thar there was, on many topics, 

an ill fpirit in that body. They maintain, for inftance, that the liberty of the prefs 
ought rather to be reftrained than extended f : that the laws againft it fliould be re¬ 
newed and executed |: that admiffion into religious orders fliould be, as formerly, at 
fixteen years of ago § : that lettres dc cach^j^c. ufeful, and even neceflary ||. They 
foHcit to prohibit all divifion of commons^;—to revoke the edid allowing inclo- 
fures **; that the export of com be not allowed ft} and that public gjranaries be 
eftablilhed J{. 

The ill effeds of the revolution have been felt more feverely by the manufadurers 
of the kingdom, than by any other clafs of the people. The rivalry of the Englilh 
fabrics in 1787 and 1788, was flrong andfuccefsful j and the confiifions tha^,followed 
in all parts of the Idngdom, had the effed of leiTening the incomes of fo li^y land¬ 
lords, clergy, and men in public employments; and fuch numbers fled from the 
kingdom, that the general mafs of the confumption of national fabrics funk perhaps 
three-fourths. The men, whofe incomes were untouched, leflening their confumption 
greatly, from an apprehenfion of the unfettled ftate of things: the profpeds of m civil 
war, fuggefted to every man, that his fafety, perhaps his future bread, depended on 
the money which he could hoard. The inevitable confequence, was turning abfolutely 
out of employment immenfe numbers of workmen. I have, in the diary, of the jour¬ 
ney, noticed the infinite mifery to which I was a witnefs at Lyons, Abbeville, Ami> 
ens, &c. and by intelligence 1 underflood that it was flill worfe at Rouen: the fad 
could not be otherwife. This effed, which was abfolute death, by ftarving many 
thoufands of families, was a refult, that in my opinion might have been avoidea. 
ft flowed only from canying things to extremities—from driving the nobility out of 
the kingdom, and feizing, inftead of regulating, the Whole regal authority. Thefe 
violences were not neceffary to liberty .; they even deftroyed true liberty, by giving 

* Nothing appears fo fcandalous to all the clergy iif Europe, as their brethren in England dancing at 
public alTemblies; and a biihop’s wife engaged in the fame amufementj feems to them as prepofterous as a 
bilhop. in his lawn fleeves, following the fame diveriion, would to us. Probably both are wrong. 

t StaiUwge p. 24 —Limoges, p. 6. &c« :{; Ljtm, p. 13.—Do»r</on. p. 5. 

§ SaiiUiirige, p.26.—Atomargu,p. to. || Limoges, p. zt. ^ Trtyes,p. II. 

*• Metz. p. SI, -f-f ilouM, p. 24. Laon, p.ti.—Dour Jon, p. 17. 
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rh^ ^over^m^at of the Jclngdom, in too great a degree, to Paris, and to the ^pulace 
rf every town. * % 

'A'he c|f the revolution, to the finall proprietors of the kingdom, muft', accord¬ 
ing to the comtnoa nature of events, be in the end remarkably fcappy j and had the 
new government adopted any principles of taxation , except thofe of the aconomi/les, 
eftabti^ihiog at the fame time an abfolute freedom in the bufmefs of inclofure, anid in 
jhe police of com, the refult woulii probably have been advantageous, even at this re. 
cent period. The committee of impofts* mention (and I doubt not their accuracy) 
the profperity of agriculture, in the fame page in which they lament the depreflion of 
every other branch of the national induftry. Upon a moderate calcul'lion, there re- 
m^ed, in the hands of the claiTes depending on land, on the account of taxes in the 
years 1789 and 1790, atleaft 300,000,000 Kvres; the execution of corwcj was as 
lax as the payment of^taxes. I'o this we are to add two years tythc, which I cannot 
eftimate at lels than |oo,ooo,ooo livres more. The abolition of all feudal rents, and 
payments of every fort, during thofe two years, could not be left than 1 oc,ooo,ooo liv., 
including fervices. But 111 thefc articles, great as they were, amounting to near 
800,000,000 livres were lefs than the iramenfe fums that came into the hands o{ the 
farmers by the high price of corn throughout the year 1789; a price arifing almoft en¬ 
tirely from Monf. Necker’s fine operations in the corn trade, as It has been proved at 
large ; it is true there is a deduftion t(||| 4 e made on «:count of the unavoidable dimi¬ 
nution of confumption in every article oTland produce, not eflentially neceflary to life : 
every ob^£f of lujfury, or tending to it, is lelTened greatly. But after this difeount 
is allowed, the balance, in favour of the little proprietor farmers, mull be very great. 
The benefit of fuch a fum, bemg added as it is to the capital of induftry, needs no ex¬ 
planation. Their agriculture muft be invigorated by fuch wealth—by the freedom en- 
ioyed profcflors, by the deftrudiion of its innumerable ihackles; and even by 

the diUpftes of other employments, occaConing new and great inveftinents of capital 
in land: and thefe leading fafts will appear in a clearer light, when the prodigio^js di- 
vffion of landed property in France is well confidered ; probably half, perhaps two- 
thirds, of the kingdom are in poffdlion 6f little proprietors, who paid quit-rents, and 
femfal duties, for the fpots they farmed. Such men are placed at once in compara- 
tive affluence} and as eafe is thus acquired fly at leaft hall the kingdom, it muft not 
be fet dowflf aS a point of trifling importance. Should France cfcape a civil war, (he 
will, in the profp« rlty of thefe men, find a refource which politicians at a diftance do 
*not calculate. With renters the cafe is certainly different j for, beyond all doubt, 
landlords will, fooner or later, avail themfelves of thefe circumjjancc.s* by advancing 
their rents; afling in this relpeft as in every other country is common j but they 
will find it impollible to deprive the tenantry of a vaft advantage, neceffarily flowing 
from their emancipation. 

The confufion which has unce arifen in the finances, owing almoft entirely to the 
mode of taxation adopted by^ the affein^Iy, has had flie effvd of continuing to the 
prefent moment (1791) a freedom from all impoft to the little proprietors, which, 
however dreadful its general effects on national affairs, has tended ftrongiy to en¬ 
rich this clafs. 

The effefts of the revolution, not on any particular clafs of cultivators, but on agri¬ 
culture in general, is with me,‘lmuill; confefs, very queftionabie; I fee no benefits 
flowing particularly to agriculture, (liberty applies equally to ail cla&s, and is nbt yet 

• Report k 6 DKtmbri t’}go,/ur la moytnt itptmrvw aux ieptnfitpour 1791, p. 4. 
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fufficiently eftablilheu for the protefbion of property,), except the cafe of tythea .} but I 
fee the rife of mahy evils; reftriaions and prohibitions on the trade trfcorn—a varying 
land-tax—and impeded inclofures, are mifchiefs on principle^ that may have a genera¬ 
tive faculty ; and will prove infinite draw-backs from tna prbfpmty which certamiy 
was attainable. It is to be hopeJ, that the good fenfe of the affembly wijil reverie thw 
fyftem by degrees; for, if it is not reverfed, agriculture cannot flourish. 

The effeft of the revolution, on the public revenue, is one great point on which 
Monf. de Calonne lays confiderable-foefs; and it has been fince urged , in France, 
that the ruin of 30,000 families, thrown abfoluteiy out of employment, and confe- 
quonrly out of bread, in the colleSion of the taxes on fait and tobacco only, has had 
a powerful influence in fpreading univerfal diftrefs and mifery. The public revenue 
fi:nk, in one* year, 175, millions; this was not a/5/j of that fum ; the people to whom 
affignals were paid on that account loft no more than the difcoiint; the lofs, therefore, 
to the people to whom that revenue was paid, could amount to no more than from 5 
to 10 per cent *. Bbt was it a lofs to the miferable fubj^ls who formerly paid thofe 
taxes ; and who paid them by the fweat of their brows, at the expence of the bread 
cut of their children’s mouths, afl'efled with tyranny, and levied in blood ? Do they 
feel a lofs in having 175 ifillions in their pockets in *789, more than they had in 
1788? and in poflefTing another 1 ■’5 millions more in 1790, and the inheritance in 
future ? Is not fuch a change cafe, wealth, life, and animation, lo thofe clalTes who, 
while the pens of political fatirifts Hander ail innovations, are every moment reviving, 
by inheriting from that revolution foraething which the old government affdredly did 
not give ? The revenue of the clergy may be called the revenue of the public 
thofe to whom the difference between the prefent payment of one hundred and forty 
millions and the old tythes are a deduflion of all revenue, are, beyond doubt, in 
great diftrefs; but what fay the farmers throughout the kingdom, from whtMjMhe de- 
tefti'Md'burthen of thofe taxes was extorted ? Do not they find their culture %ntened, 
their-indullry freed,* their produds their own ? Go to the ariftocratical politician jat 
Paris, or at London, and you hear only of the ruin of France—go to the cottage of 
the metayer, or the houfe of the farmer, and demand of him what the refult has been^— 
there will be but one voice from Calais to Bayonne. If tythes were to be at one 
ftroke aboliflied In England f, no doubt the clergy w'ould fuffer, but wq^Id not the 
agriculture of the kingdom, with every man dependent on it, rife with a vigour never 
before experienced. 


Future EffcEts. 

It would betray no inconfiderable prefumption to attempt to predial what will be the 
event of the revolution now pafling in France; I am not fo imprudent. But there are 
confiderations that may be offered to the attention of tnofe who love to Ipeculate on 
future events better than I do. There are three apparent benefits in an ariftocracy 

• Sfnee this was written, ailtgna's fell, in Dec. 1791, Ind Jan. 1792, to 34 to 3S per cent, paid in filvcf, 
and 4a to 50 paid in gold, atmiig from great emiffions; from the quaniity of private paper iiTued; from 
forged ones being common ; and Irons the profped: of a war 

+ It is an error in FranM to fuppofe, that the revenue of the chnrcli is fniall in England. The Royal 
Society of Agriciirtiti* at Parts Hates that revenue at iiojoool. s it cannot be ilatcd at lefa than five’mil- 
lions flerlti>||r. Mtm prrftntf par ta S, R- ti'/lg,.a P-Z^mblte NfdHonote ■1789, p. t*. _ One of the%reateR 
and wifetl men we have in England perfills in afRrting it to be much left than two millions.' From^ very 
-Unmerous enquiries, which 1 am ilill purfuing, I have reafon to believe this opinion to be founded; on infui- 
ieicfttdata. 
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forming the part pf a conftitution; firft, the fixe 4 , confoKdatpcI,^ and hereditaryjn;- 
jjortance of the great .nobility., is for the mpii part a bfr- to the dang-srous’preteiifions, 
and;Ul(sga! view?, of a victorious and highly popular king, preiidi!i!nt,^or leader. AiTeni- 
blies, fo elected, as .to be fwa)'ed abfolutely by the opinion of the people, would fre- 
quently, under fuch a prince, be ready to grant him Aiuch more tnai» a well conditutM 
ariftocratic fenate. Secondly, fuch popular aflcmblies as I have juft dcfcribed, are foma* 
■times led to adopt decifions too haftily, and too impructently; and particularly in the 
cafe of wars with neighbouring nations; in the free countries, we have known the 
commonalty have been too apt to call lightly for them. ■ An arillocracy^ not unduly in- 
flueuced by the.crown, (lands like a rock againft fuch phrenzies, and hath a direCl in- 
tereft in the encouragement and fupport of peaceable maxims. The remark is applu 
cable to many other fubjeCts, in which mature deliberation is wanted ballad the 
impetuofity of the people. 1 always fuppofe the ariftocratic body well conflitutcd upon 
the bafis of a fufficient property, and at the fame time no unlhni't^J power in the crown, 
to throw ali the property o^^tlie kingdom into the fame fcale, winch'is the cafe in Eng¬ 
land. Thirdly, whatever benefits may arife from the exiltence of an executive power, 
diftinCt from the legiflative, mult abfolutely depend on foine intermediate and indepen¬ 
dent body between the people and the executive power, l^yery one muft grant, that 
if there be no fuch body, the people are enabled, when they plcafe, to annihilate the 
executive authority, and aflign it, as in fhe cafe of the long parliament, to committees 
of their own reprefentatives; or, which is the fame thing, they may appear as they did 
at Verfailles, armed before the King, and infill on his confent to any propofitions they 
bring him ; in thefe cafes, the feeming advantages derived from a diftinfl executive 
power are loft. And it muft be obvious, that in fuch a conftitution as the pre/ent one 
of France, the kingly office can be put down as eafily and as readily, as a fecretary can 
be rcf^^ndcd for a falfe entry in the journals. If a conftitutiop be good, all great 
changdf^n it fhoutd be efteemed a matter of great difficulty and hazard: it is in bad 
ones only that alterations fhould not be looked upon in a formidable light. 

That thefe circumftances may prove advantages in an ariftocratical portion of a Ic- 
giflature, there is rcafon to believe; the inquiry is, whether they be counter-balanced by 
poffible or probable evils. May there not come within this defeription, the danger of 
an ariftocracy uniting with the crown againft the people ? that is to fay, influencing, by 
weight of property and power, a great mafs of the-people dependent—againft the reft 
of the people who are independent ? Do we not fee this to be very much the cafe in 
England at this moment ? To what other part of our conftitution is it imputable that 
we have been infamoufly involved in perpetual wars, from which none reap any benefit 
but that tribe of vermin which thrive moft when a nation moft declines; contra£lors, 
vifluallers, paymaflers, flock-jobbers, and money-feriveners: a fet by whom minifters 
are furrounded ; and in favour of whom whole claffes amongft the people are beggared 
and ruined. Thofe who w'il aflert a conftitution can be good * which fuffers thefe 
things, ought at lead to agit'Yv that fuch an one as ^’ould not fufler them would be 
much better f. 

If 

* It onglu not to be allowed even tolerable, fot this plain reafon, fiicb public ^extravagance engendera 
taxes to anamoaut that will fooncr or later force the p.eople into reCiUnce, which is always the deilruAion 
of-a eonftitution) and furely that muft be admitted b^, which carries to the moll carelefs eye the feeds of 
its<ewn dellruttion. Two hundred, and forty millipna of public debt in a century is in a ratio impoffible 
to-be fopponedi and therefore evidently raiopus. ■ 

f “H'he direA power of the King of England,” fays Mr. Burice, ” is confiderable. His indireA is ' 
great indeed. When was it that a King of England wanted wherewithal to make him refpeAed, courted, 

■318 or 
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fU an >ii5ftoct3<^ ! 5 a^ thus its advantages and dti^vati&ges; it is nataial to 
whether t|i€i i^rench hation be likely to edablifh fomethuig ^F a fehate, that fliaft have 
the advantages wiftont evils. IF therd^fhould be none, 09 ienrefenha^ 

adil everbe brought, with the coafe'nt. of Iheir conftituents, to give up k po^er in their 
own poflefljon and enjoyment. It is experience alone,, and long experience,' that baa 
fatisfy the doubts which every one muft entertain on this fubjeft. What can, we know,^ 
experimentally, of a government which has not ftobd the brunt of unfUccefsful and of 
Ijiccefsfiil wars ? The Englilh conftitution has ftood this teft, and has been found de¬ 
ficient ; or rather, as far as this tell can deciite any thing, has been proved worthlefs j 
fmee^ in a fihglfc century, it has involved the nation in a debt of fo a magnitude, 
that every bleifing which might otherwife have been perpetuated is put to the (take } 
fo that.if tfife nation do not nuke fome change in its conftitution, it is much to be 
dreaded that the conftitution will ruin the nation. Where pradice and experience have 
lb;Utterly failed, it Wtfuld be vain to reafon from theory; and efpecially on'a fubjecl on 
which -a very able writer has feen his own predidion fo totally erronedus: “ In the 
monarchical ftates of Europe, it is highly improbable that any form,of properly equal 
government fhould be efta b lifhed for many ages; the people, in general, and efpecially 
m Frante, being proud of^tir monarchs, even when they are opprelTed by them f.'* 
In regard to the future confequences of this fingular revolution, as an exatnple to 
other nations, there can be no doubt but the fpirit which has produced it, will fooner 
or later fpread throughout Europe, according to the different degrees of illunlination 
amongft the common people; and it will prove either mifchievous or beneficial, in pro¬ 
portion to the previous fteps taken by government. It is unqueftionably the fubjeft of 
all others the.moft interefting to every clafs, and even to every individual of a modem 
ftatej the great linp of divimm, into which the people divides, is, tft, thof^^at have 
property;, and, 2dy others that have none. The events that have taken plac^i^France, 
in ‘many refpefts have been fiibverfive of property; and have been effed^ by the 
lower people, in dired): oppofition to the nominal legiflature; yet their conftitution be¬ 
gan its eftabUfljment with a much greater degree of regularity, by a formal eleffion of 
reprefentatives, than there is any probability of feeing in other countries. Revolutions 
wul there be blown up from riotous mobs— from the military called out to quell them, but 
refmmg obedience and joining the infurgents. Such a fiame, fpireading ra^iidiy through 
a country, muft prove hoftile, arid more fatal to property, than aiw thing that pre¬ 
vailed in France. The probability of fuch events, every one muft allow to be,iipt in- 
confidekbie; the ruin that muft attend them cannot be doubted; fisr they would tend 
to produce not a National Affembly, and a free conftitution, but an univerfal anarchy 
and confuiion. The firft attempt towards a democracy in England would be the coin- 


«r perhws even feared in every ftate In Europe I” It is in fuch paifages as tbele, that this w|;jter 

lays himfelf open to the attacks forintdlble. becaufe juft, of men wh</liavc ^)ot bn hundredth pan of hh ta¬ 
lents., Who quelUoiis, or can queilion, the power of a pnnee that in lefs than a century has expehfted 
above loco millions, and involved his people in a debt of S40 i The point in debate is not the cxiftence of 
power, but its ezeefs. What is the conftitution that generates or allows of fuch expences I The very 
mifehief complained of is here vrrought into a merit, and brought in argument to prove that exaggerated 
power is falutary. . . 

, * This debt, and our enormous taxation, are the bell aofwer the National A|p!i»£l]r*^tves .to thofcii^tf 
would have had the Engllfti government, with all its-foults un its head, adopted is Fmocei nor wai .it .ipdth- 
«ut reafon laid by a popular writer, that a goverametit, formed. Uke the 
it Oqu|d.dci,^either by (!ire& dcfpotlfm,^ in a Rate of hreedom- 
, y Dr. Prieftlcy’a LeAures on Hill. 4t6. 1788. p. 3.317. 
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tnoft people deinatadiog ^ a^idioR and y;oice in tl;^0 reftrii^y.|U)^ .]l((^g to themfelves 
what0^t i^tes they thought pjppper to app^i^i wte ,i^j9u^ be ad agra* 

mn Cai^:the«iii b* To raucb fuginehefeM thfi prrfent ^ ot Europe, as 

to fuppOfp^that old pHnciples and maxims win ayail :^y long^ -'^P gUdranc^e 
of the huinan< heart, and fuch btindnefs to the natural courfe of events be found, as iHie 
plan of rejefling all innov«ions, left they (hould lead to greater ?" TheFe is no govern¬ 
ment jib be found, that does not depend, in the laft refort, on a military power j and if 
that iail them, is not the cohfequence ealily feen ? A new policy muft either be adopt¬ 
ed, or all governments we know will be fwopt from their very foundations. This policy 
muft conuft, firfty in making it the intereft, as much as poiTible,, of eyeiv ciafs in the 
flate except thofe abfolutely without property*, to fupport the eftabliined govern¬ 
ment ; and alfo to render it as palatable, as the fecurity of property will aMpwj even'to 
thefe; farther than this none can look, for it is fo direftly the intereft of the people, 
without property, to divide with thofe who have it, that po government, can be eftablimed 
which mall give the poor an equal intereft in it with the rich t i—tltevifible tangible inie- 
refl of the poor (if I may ufe the expreflions'), and not the ultimate and remote, whidt 
they will never voluntarily regard, is a pure democracy, and a confequent divilion of 
property the fure path to anarchy and defpotifm. 'I'he me|||8 of making a govemrnent 
refpefted and beloved are, in England, obvious; taxes mult be immenfely reduced; 
aiTefTments on malt, leather, candles, foap, fait, and windows, muft be abolllhed or 
lightened; the funding fyftem, the parent of taxation, annihilated for ever, by taxing 
the intereft of the public debt—the conftitutibn that admits a debt carries in its vitala 
the feeds of its deftrudion; tythes | and tells diolifhed; the reprefentation of parlia¬ 
ment reformed,and its duration fhortened j not to give the people, without property, a, 
predominancy, but to prevent that corruption in which our debts and taxes have ori- 
ginated'l: the utter deftruflion of all monopolies, and, among them, of all charters and 
corporaaons j game made property, and belonging to the poueftbr of one acre, Us much 

f The reprefentation of merl population it at grofs a violation of fenfe, rcafon, and theory^ as it is fout>d 
pernicions in pra6ticc{ it gives to ignorance to govern kitowledge; to uncultivated iutelle^ live lead of in- 
telligettce; to favage force the guide of law and jnflice; and to folly the governance of wifdom. Know- 
kdge, intelligencet information, learning, and wifoom, ought to govern nations j aud thefe arc nllfoni^ to 
rclidejmoft in the middle clain s of mankind j weakened by the haoits and prejudices of the gteat, sind 'ftifled 
by the ignorance of the vulgar. 

f ’niofe whoi have not attended much to French affairs, might eafity miftake the rcj^fentation of terri¬ 
tory and contribution in the French cOiiftitution, asfomrthing fimilarto what I contend for<--but nothing 
ilinbre remotes the numberchofen is of liuie confcquencc, while perfons without property are the elec¬ 
tors. Yet Mr. Chriftie fays, vol. i. p. 196. that property is a bafe on which reprefentation ought to be 
foundcd t and it is plain hr thinks that property is rcprcfentcd, though the repiefentatives of the Bfppercy 
are ekfied by men that do not pCKflefs a fliUling 1 It is not that the proprietors of property fltoi^lutve 
.Voiees. in the eleAlpn proportioneil to their property, but that men who have a diredl intereft in the plunder 
or divifionsof property (hould be epi at a dffthhee from power. Here lies the great difficulty of modem 
legijBatihtt, to fecure property, ntJ ^.the fame time to fccure freedom to thofe that have no property. In 
F«Macd there is much of this for the fmatl portion of nery man's inconie that ia leit to him lUter 

ptimie. plodder is fatlated (the pobr,'Ae parfon, nnd the'King tme 50 to (k)per cent, of every man’s redt) 
oDt the i^^sfecure. In America the poor, the parfoii, and the King take nothing (ornext to nothing), 
and the Whole is fecure. In France atufeems to be at the mWey of the populace. 

I The exa 3 ion of tythes is .fo a^furd and tyrannical at) attack on the prope|ty of mankind, thiBt |t^* 
ak^ft impofllble for them to continue in any country in \he wi rid half a century longer. ' To‘{d^>a:.tBan 
;l^yprce i< ooLai year, fw doing by deputy what would be much better done for icol. is too gvdi^WBim- 
liwUdh.tcf be etadtired' To Uvy ttmt loocl. inthe moll pernicious method th^it can wound both property 
'md libifi'tfrime’fiKumfta^ Cot^enial so the tenth cecuiry, but not to the eighteenth'.' Italy, France, 
Md'^jindrkiii.VtaaeFet odble'e«hn(|>|c'‘ for the imitation of mankind $ and tUbie. coonlims do not f|i^ • 

■IbW >11(0), be as ioftriim in imhivariott as ihey ium in 
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as to’him' who has a thoufand; and, billy, the.laws* ;hoth c^rimhial and civil,,,to;be 
thoroa^ly refowned.—thefedrcuinftances incl^:,tlie |;reat evils df the Bmi&'con. 
flitu^n; if they {^ remedied, it Hlay^y.evett' a Veneuan .lor^evity 'f^ if they be* 

allowed, lilw canceroas humours to prey on the nobler parts ot^the political fyftem, 
this boafted fabric may not exift' even twenty years; To guard property elTeaually, 
and to give permanerfey to the new fyftem, the militia laws ought all to be rqjealed. 
■\^hen we fee, as in all the monarchies of Europe, the government only armed,'d.;fpo. 
tifm is eilablifhed. When thofe who have property alone are armed,- hoW fe;nVe the 
people from oppreffion ?—When thofe who have no property are'arraed, how prevent 
their feizine the property of others ?—^Perhaps the beil method of guarding again i thefe 
contrary evus, Is to embody, in a national militia, all who h^ve property ; and, at the 
fame time ^ allow frras (unembodied) to all citizens indiferiminately ; we fee in the 
cafe of Berne, that the people being armed, keeps an ariftocracy in fuch order, that 
great oppreffions are \mknown. An army was always dangerous; and in the probable 
llate o#'^^ope. it tpoy be doubly fo j difeipline preferved, it cemented ilefpotifm} un- 
difeipfimed, it may iffiite with the people of no property,,and produce anarchy and ruin. 
There feems to be no fufficient,guard upon it, but a national militia, formed of. etery^ 
man that poffeffes a certap de^ee of property, rank and file'as well as officers 
Such a force in this iflan^ would probably amount to above one hundred thSufand 
men; and would be amply fufficient for repreffing all thofe riots, whofe"*bb}ea: 
might be, immediately or ultimately, the democratic mifehief of transferring proper¬ 
ty f. This for a free government:—defpotic ones, that would wUh to efcape deftrfle- 

tion, 

* The late lioti at Birmingham ought to convince ev^ man, who loots to the prefervation of peart, 
that a militia of property is abfolutcly necefiary ; had it rxilted at that town, no fuch infamous iran{ac> 
tioqs could have taken place, to the dirgrace of the age und iiatiun. Thofe Huts may convince vs how In^ 
feenre our property really is in England, and how very imperfeft that rotiTicAt svshm, which could, 
twice in ten years, fee two of the greateil towns in England at the mereyVf a vile mob. -The military 
muft, in relation to the greater part of the kingdom, be always at a diftance j but a militl* la on. the fpot, 
and eafy to be colleded, by previous regulations, at a moment’s warning. 

f The clafs of writers who wlih to fpread the tafte of revolutions, and make them every v^ere tl»e order 
of the day, afTeft to (onfound the governments of France and America, as if eftabliihed on the fame princi¬ 
ples I if to, it is a remarkable fa£t that the refult thnulJ, to appearance, turn out (o diffeVently; but a little 
examination will convince us, that there is fcarcely any thing in common between thob governmehls, .«k- 
cept the general principle of being free. In France, the populace are clcdlors, arid to fo tow a degrtie .that 
the excluTions are of little account; and the qualifications for a feat in the provincial anemblles, and in the 
national one, are fo low that the whole chain may be completed, from the fitft eicAor to the legfflator, 
without a fingle link of what merits the name of property. The very reverfe is the cafe in Amevica, there 
is not a fingle fUte in which voters muft not have a qualification of property ; in Mafiachtrfetsand*Ncw 
Hsmfilhire, a frechnld of :1 a year, or other eftatc of 61 . value ; Connefticut is a country of fubftantial 
freeholders, and the old govemraent lemains; in Ncw-Yorli^ eledorVof the fenate mnft Kfive a property of 
tool, free from debts; and thofe of the affembly, freeholds of <|Cis a year, rated and* paylngta^S; in Pen-' 
-fylvinia, payment of taxes is neccflsry; in Maryland, the'pofll-ffion of jo acres of Jadd, or other eftate 
worth jol.i in Virginia, 25 cultivated acres, with a honfe bri it; in North Carolina, fottlw fenate acres, 
and for the affembly payment of taxes; 4 nd in all the ftates there ar«qfialidcationis much more aonfidei^te, 
neceffaify for being eligible to be elected. In general it fhbulJ be remembered, that taxes fp vesf 
few, the qdalihcation of paying them excludes vaflly more voters than #»fimilar regulation' in Eumpe. In 
eonftitming theiegiflatores alio, the'ftates ailbaye two hi>ufesr-except Penfylvania And donerefs.ftfelf 
meets ia the fame form. Thus a ready explanation is found of that order and: regulatUy, and fecn^tS^ 
property. Which nrike* every eye in America; actwtraH to the fpefiacle which France has exbib^, 
where confufion of ejwfy jfort has operated, in which pfoperty is very far frbm fafe; ' in traich fhepbpulfWn^ 
legiflate and then execute, not Iswsof yheirfyprefth^tives, but of theto-osViiWhibnlito^ wills; tti .^icli,' 
at. this moment \March lypaj they ane a fcene Af anarchy, vvith,evei:y 'figii .of • 

fThefe two great experimenta, at faras they1iByeiWn<> ought to'p<# ebti^Wtoo ’ 

an4 property never can be tofe if t1ics%ht«f'«te£lk>h it'perfonU/'wllead bfbet^g atUmoto prepay 

rntnil 
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tion, muft emancipate their fph}eQ^ befpaiife«no conformation can long fecure- 

the obedience of Hl-treated flavaj tri!l ,whilei(ru^.jgov6jTim their peo¬ 
ple a itfiiwflittitiw vsbi^ preferving, they by an abfolute ^mundation of all 

the views of cPbqueft^ make a fiiiall army a^t efficient for g66d purpofcs, as a large 
force for ambitious onas; this new.modellcd military *0iould confift* rank and file, of 
men interelled in the prefervation of property and order; were this array to confift 
merely of nobility, it would form a military ariftocracy, as dangerous to the prince as 
to the people; it fliould be conjpofcd, indifcriminately, of individuals, drawn from, 
all dalles, but poffeffing a given property .—A good TOvernment, thus fupported,, 
may be durable; bad ones will be Ihivered to pieces by the new fpirit that fermraus in 
Europe. ’ 

The candid reader will, I trufl, fee, that in whatever I have vefltured t^dvance ott 
fo critical a fubjefl: as this great and unexampled revolutiou, I have ailigned the merit 
I think due tO it, which is the deftrudion of the old govemmer.-,,and not the eftabliffi- 
ment of the ned^. All that I faw, and much that I heavd in France, gave m^idN>iclear- 
eft convidlion, that a change was neceflary for the happiaefs of the people, a change 
that'ihould linut the royal authority; that fliould reftr^ the feudal tvranuy of the no¬ 
bility } that fliould reduce the church to the level of gtft^d eij^ens; that fliould correfl 
theabufes of finance; that fliould give purity to the adimnillration of juftice; and 
that fliould place the people in a flate of cafe, and give them weight enough to fecure 
this hlefling. 'Ihiis far I muft fuppofe every friend of mankind agreed. But whether,. 
in order to effed thus much, all France were to be overthrown, ranks annihilated, pro¬ 
perty attacked, the monarchy abolifljed, and the king and royal family trampled upon;; 
and, above all the reft, the whole effed of the revolution, good or bad, put on tlieiflue 
of a condud which, to fpeak in the mildeft language, made a civil war probable;— 
this is a queftion abfolutely diftind. In my private opinion, thefe extremities were not 
neceflary; France might have been free without violence; a neceflitous court, ,a.wlak 
miniftry, and a timid prihee, could have refufed nothing to the demands of the ftates, 
eflential to public happinefs, the power of the purfe would have done all that ought 
to have been done, i'he weight of the ccuinions would have been predominant; but 
it would have had checks and a controul, without which power is not conftitutioh, but 
tyranny.—While, however, I thus venture to think that the revolution might have 
been accomplished upon better principles, bccaufe probably more durable ones, I do - 
not therefore aflign the firft National Aflembly in the grofs to that total condeitma- 
tion they have received from feme very intemperate pens, and for this plain reafon, . 


and wliencver propofitinns for the rcformath-ri of our reprefentation (hall be feiioufly conildercd,. which i* 
certainly nectlTary, nothing weightin contemplation but taking pav»’er from the crown and the trii* 
tocracy—n>tt to give it to tlie mob' but to the middle clalTcs of moderate fortnne. The proprietor of aa-. 
cilateof yet. a year i» at much iiirit^.^ in the prefirvotion of order and of property, as the pafltdTaT oif, '' 
(iftyAhonfand] bnt the pei>pl« with property have a diieif. anihpofitive intcreltin public ctwfpfipni.an^/, 
the cdnfetjttent divifion of that property* of which they are deftitute. Hence the peccfltty, a prtlpi^ Oiyi'i 
in the prefent moment of a miiiti| rank and file, of property j the eflential,cponterpoilc toatfepal®^ Ht 
ale-hutiie Mtchcite, clubbing their pence to have ^e Rtgkt tif Mau read to them,.by which (hould 
det/lopd (jn Etiiope, not in America) the tight to plunder. Let the (late of F'yj'ce at prefeni' 
coil^red* and it wilt be found to originate abfolutely in population, without, property being reprtuq^uf j 
«it ^libit* feeheeJfceh a» cw nevtr take place in America. ^ See tbc^^aUpttal’Aflimbly pfgreaf^^^e, 
,atti},«.frif» pnts fate,. liAenmgtio tbe haianguea of the Parle populace, the.female p<'ipolape.bLl^t. Apto^ine, 
fiil^ering and,flattefh)g them t-. Vlfill fuch fpeftacleaever be feen m .>hc. Arac> 
ficiinT| pg iMs t Cf n tharbeii vreili||nftitnted gOvemmeat,:iu which the aiofLpreciuua momcDts are 
.iy^i^T;^The pli^ oldrcmbiing aloue feSc>CBt;toa^ 

becaitfe 
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becaiife it is esrtain that they have not done mneh which .was not called for the 
people. 

Befoi% the revolution is condemned in the grofs* it thould he cp^hd^ed what ^tent 
ot liberty was demanded by the three orders in theSr cafum t ana thi^V parti^uiar is 
neceflary, fiuce thofe very cahiirs are quoted to fliew the nufchievousjproceedtngs of 
the National Aflembly.<> Here are a few of the ameliorations demanded jf to have the 
trial by juiy, and the habeas corpus of England*; to deliberate bv head, and not by 
order, demanded by the nobdtty themfchcsv, to declare all taxes illegal and fuppreffcJ 
—but to grant them anew for a year J; to abolifh for evc^j^the capitaineries §; to df- 
tabliih a eaijfe natfonalefep tree tnaccej/ihle a toute mjluevce m pouvoir cicecutiff^\\ that all 
the intendants iBiould be’fupprefled f; that no treaties of coxtgpacrce. fhould be made but 
with the cqnfent of^e ftates^: that the ord<ffs of begging monks be fupprefled **: 
that all mo^s be fupprefled, and their goods and eftates fold tf; that tythes tw for ever 
liipprefled ||; that a4 feudal rights, duties, payments, and %rvices, beabolifhed§§ : that 
falaiaif^lb^llip^mf;;/ ^cuniare) be paid to the deputies |{|j; that the peiananence of the 
NatiooalAflcmbly is a necefiary part of its exiftence^^: that the Baftille be demolifli- 
ed ***; that the duties of aidis^ on wine, brandy, tobacco, fait, leather, paper, iron^ oil, 
and foap, be fupprefled that the apanages be abohflicd J J J; that the domaines oT the 
king be alienated §^; that the king’s ftuds {haras) be iupprclled |j||j|; that the pa«of the 
foldiers be augmented f f f; that the kingdom be divided into diltncls,and the ejections 
proportioned to population and to contributions ****; that all citizens paying a determi¬ 
nate quota of taxes vote in the parochial aflemblies fttt - that it is inoilpenfable in the 
ftates-general to confult the Rights of Man |||J; that the deputies fhall accept of no place, 
penfion, grace, or favour§§§§. 

From this detail of the inflruftions given by the nation,^ will not aflert that every 
t which the National Aflerably has decreed is juftifiable; but it may be very fairly 
luded, that much the greater part of their arrets, and many that have been the moil: 
violently araigned, arc here exprefbly demanded. To repk that thefe demands are 
not thofe of the nation at largo, but of particular bodies only, is very wide from the 
argument; efpecially as the mod virulent enemies of the revolution, and particularly 
MefCeors Burke and De Calonne, have from thefe cahters, deduced fuch concluflons as 

• Nttk. Auxitt, p> 43. Artois, p. 13. 7 ” Etat th Peronne, p I r. Nnh Datsphine, p. 119# 

Nth. Imraint, p. a. hob. Sinks, p 46 Nob Paft de l^our, p 3 Nob. S^ue/noy, p 6 . Noi, 
Sttu,p. 3. Nob Tbtmtrau, p Ik du Bourbomms, p 6. Clst't du lias Ltmofm p 10. 
f Too numeious to quote, of both Nobility .ttitl I’ltri • § Many; Nobility as well as Tiera. 

f Ntb Smanne,’p 14 T. Etai JJet%, p. 4*. 1 . Elat d’Auvergne, p 9 T hat de Rhtm, p *3. 

W JVo^ Nt,e»nou, p 25 hob Bas Imofm, p '2 ft 1 . E at du Il.mt iewarau, p. tS< 

•Nth, Rham, p 16 Nth Auxtrre, p 41. Nob Toulon, p 18. §§ Too many to quote. 

US N(h Nemery en Lorain, p, 10 

M Nob, Mantes td fi(eulan, p if>. PreVinsisS Monteraux, art.'i. JRmntt, art. 19. 

"*•* Nob. Pant, p 14. f f+ Nob Vstry Ir Franfou, MS. Nob. Lyon, p. 16. gNoi. 

p VS. Nib. Bans, p. 22 Nob. Pemtkieu, p. 32. Nob (kartres, p 19. JStb, A^^n, 

Wt ^4. Nob.Bugey. p. ii. Nd). Montaigis, p >8 Nob Pans, p. t6. Neb. 

p. 11^ « N^ Nancy, p. 23. Noi. Angoumoih p Vo. Nob Pays de Esshour, fol 9. " * 

SSII Nob Btawvois, p 18. Ntb Troyes, p. aj fqf N 9 Ltmegtt, p .Jt. 

■•••• T. hiat de Lion, p. 7 Nr/nus, p. tg. Cotentin, an 7. tttt T. Efat Resuitt, tUt. ly, 

» tt T. EmNtfreet, p n. *' . Jt . 

§$ 7 *. Em Pvaa Mot^, p. 17. Mr. Uorka laya, •• Wbca the fevtral or^jgi in tlwtr IVetM 
uuuii^, had met. !n tVa year 178OV to atoofe au4 laftruft their ivprefentativi^, tiwy were Ihe 
pt TAmut whilft they were ip that Rue. irt np ipne of their mftrutitQRf dWAwy hliaree, or 
ptvy of thofe thinga whicb luuie dawui upoO'tMc bfitfOWK 0* 

kuaiokiad.*' 
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Ibited their purpofe j an^ if they art liu^birfty, t^<te|Rphlg the tranfactions iH 
that kinpdoin» Aey certiwhty a« iri|ual4aiiith<arii|;|or itijp^oi^ I 

ihall maie |?ut o^pl^i^tloo op tpfe cleipapiis.^^^^^ that drew them up, 

molt cintaihly deinaitdisBi in oxp^ra fenns,! tf]^ aboBfioh Of the monarchy, or 
the transfer of all tt« reg^l s^thbrity to tl^e deputies; biit let it confidered, 

what fort of a*monarchy*mujjt'neceirarily remain, while an aflenlblyis pe^inanent, witli 
power to abdiiffi tyth^ i to ihpprefs the intendants j not only to vow; buf td;^eep the 
pttblic money: to alienatejthe Sing’s domains; and to fupprefs his ftudsftO abolilh 
the ca^Uainerksy and deftidf the Baftillethe aflembly that is called upon tO > dtp all 
this, IS plainly meant to boa bodjr folgly poflefling the legiflative authority; It is; ev?- 
dently nof meant to petitiem the king to do it; becaufe they wouJd have ufed,' in this 
cafe, the form of exprellion fo common in other parts of the cahierst that ^is 
will havs^be goodmfs^ &C.' . - ^ 

The rcfult of the whole flfquiry cannot but induce temperate men to con clpde . thkt 
the abolition oAythe, of feudal fervices and payments, of. the or of 

that on tobacco, of the entrees^ of all excifes on manufaclures, and of aU dutids bn 
tranfit; of the infamous proceedings in the old courts (#juftice, of the defpotic prac* 
tices oi^he old monarchy, of the militia regulations, o^he ft^naUeries and nunneries,, 
and of numberlefs other abufes; I fay, that temperate men muft conclude, that thd 
advantages derived to the nation are of the very firfl: importance, and fueh as mull: 
inevitably fecure^o it, as long as they continue, an uncommon degree of profperfty. 
TTie men who deny the benefit of fuch events, muft have fomething finifterin their 
views, or muddy in their underftandings. On the other hand, the extenfiveahd un- 
neceffary ruin brought on fo many thoufands of families, of all deferiptions, by vio¬ 
lence, plunder, terror, and injuftipe, to an amount that is {hewn in the utter want of 
the precious metals, the ftagnation of induftry, and the poverty and mifery found 
amongft manv, is an evil of too great a magnitude to be palliated. The nourilhment 
of the moft pernicious cancer in the ftate, public credit; the deluge of paper money;, 
the viplent .and frivolous extindion of rank •; the new fyftem of taxatlcUh, apparently 
fo hurlful to landed properly; and a reftrided corn trade; all thefe are great deduc¬ 
tions from public felicity, and weigh the heavier in tije ftale, becaufe unneceflary to 
effed the revolution. Of the i ature and durablcnefs of the conftitution eftablimed, 

prudent men will not be eager to nrophefy: it is a new experiment f, and cannot be 

• ♦ . >• 1 


* It is'!& bccaufc the inequality reraains as {^reat 'as if titles had remained, but buih on its wot'ft bafia,' 
wealth. TIve nobility were bad, hut not fo b.id as Mr. Chrillie makes them; they did not wait .till the’ 
JEtalt Genitaux, btfort' they agreed to renoc<'.r'' their pecuniary privileges, LctUri on the Re- 6 . -t^Fraticfi' 

_1 ; _ ri'*!.-e.n.'_ .l. ___ .-o-. l... .. .1..T 


K, mat "hbne tif the ^titers who have piiihed the moft forward in favour of. new have AJd 

thing to conviiice the Onprejudiced^art cf mankind^, that experiment is not as nectary a meaits of^oti^ 
ledge in reUtiott to government, as m agricifttui^ or any other branch of natnral'^lofophy. 

‘beeh faid^fayoor of tlw Aihcritipn governmenti'>afld 1 believe wMi ptrfed juftiee* req^o^ 


^ font fKiendt t 

of^‘erf 6 niilaifrag...^^ft^ by tlie'.modefatitfri^tendant on a cirdSlatipn not nemaakaUy'lli^ve 
tha^ei(ri^’lVa!fl^gi|o!i 1 liC«^ed nofalaryas conhniiiidcr?oh not 

In their le^ihfttw(^a'n^bftaneir lb«t .dots tb-tbeir governtnent, their couiwy, nnj 

to hbh»^M;'but 1 t;m<yhcdbtrl^d/whedaef ao^^fB^m(Uo«^w 3 lbCB»r»twob^t»ftiyHBrsheuct 
Thi^i^tteot the Unitbi Sutes now iwoi>iM;_tflt; 9 o mtSiic^'pf doliars) w^n.diej; Mtouticto gee millioiw 
WhAgfiiit wealth, vail cittea, a rapid ckci^taon, end, by coiiftq^eoce, umn:«i^private fbifufles areforin 
edxTiV. . . ■ j K ‘ ed 


but it ia fair to confider itvas an imperfcfl experiment, exttmdiqg tio fordifr 
jyhtae^.ftdbridrd by tlie'.moderatiwmtendant on a cirdSlatipn not KmaakaU»tii^ve 



. 

ii^e ilew-jpii^W^^ 

^ Fl^ce l^l^w iront the correfnn^dehrA'r^.jMMa'fUjtn^i.' 

' ^ w^'fe 4 t^eiiracy':'|v<^tt>rel'ykc.' 

. ■ a-. /' - l-.t-^ C_ ',a1 :_* _' k .- 'JW . ''.' 4 .'/'I ' I' V ' = ' 


wpOids^v^m^^ajifaisfity articles for whicli hc^ythe''tras 
«h(^^proi>erty.-:ii(fe4 tp.'l^ fuls|ea':^t),tt^''1>ar- 
*be*’e is a £ftm£tion betweto.Sfe ^prth* aa4 
continue-, to 'be'’{>aid';,.but tp'the,jKii|&' nai\y 
^wlpK^haWibeea ;^ a penny; and here a di#erenceJs obftiry^l f jd>- 

4^s»^4Sy^!WS^ agents ^e difliked, are in an ill . 

t^iejl&^#'iwho',«’efidejsfir' wbo tbough^.abient, are beloved, are paid pt^pdi^^^y 

/M<aAa«arfk aJ> Aa.aaisaaA ! a. A _ _ 'J* _ _ _ Jv < . .1 ■ tf*' ' t '...'a''. T . 


aSty the »ir/<tyrr, ; which /pecies ob tenant is chiefly found fouth of dipt&fe. 

r*i 4 hmte Unv*^ Isaam /L^aa^ . .a _'i_‘ r **’.7 


|Mnc^,^t ^ansm wheat was as to sS. livres^' with aflignatsa^ j|6 per cent. difebuni^W 
r^fl^pl^bie 'proofj that the moil: depreciated paper currencjwdll anfwer evdHjr'’ptdT^fe- 
f%)db^« <rf phyfical neceflity,.iand daily confumption. The difeount on th^-p 4 ^^' 

by 4hofe who ptedifled an enornious rijfeofaU tw’he<^ 
le^i^pfc^ j a proofhow new the fcience of poHticsts, and how Kttle-abie th^oft 
fS^Mn^’hretOj^el the effeasof any fpedfied event. The fale oftbe nakdnal 
baa been <d late Veiy flow, which is aftrange circumftance, fihcdthe o£' 

th^^sfe ou^t; to Mve dedn proporiioned to the difeount upon affi^si^lbr an>. 
(^lOiK reaibnwr, whilesland is 10 be acquired with money, the mdi% deiwenat^ 
*e greater the benefit to the pdi-chafer. While the faleof theeftat^ ilafied 
|g»;degree,of-briikn^fs*. the compion pricp, of fuch m hpve come |o idtVibbw- 
ao40 JOS ;^d evftn more years |iui;hafe f j at whkll rate the advy^'lwrdT- 


■ ^^ he'ii £uildlt«^u it'* 

excellent * but we have no- conviftioi^ no 


riJr-ljit’ VL UM ^ oaTv no coirviaioi^ no » ja in; tub^tb 

S^'e^iclf*. however, onaht aiwaytto be'aeeoamai&^tf^w^ 
iht Brilifli gonsmineiit .bBs been exi>criiiieDtcsii.».W4tti. wW ■.•ri.i. 




tfowii;-bn tlie Fiencli natf^'and" 


»»» Dten tqrown on tbe Frencli natiotf,: 
intemiptian,..in levetai of our ni 
5)L«^aai»,wM #t*J|.liw Um fdttW.fatetefa.of cn^ It. ia.inl 
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tnat eyery ff^d^s ci goqd^||pis been preferred in payments; ■ maflier itiarWilFaJ^u 
ing tbfeir wcmib^V|£c>^liM(iig«iats^, byjrhich bread' is pnrcbafed a 
tioned tb the bt©p, eawfdlRhiieJ^adoa^^ foolt an^ ^ ahtage, a ~ 

demand enodgb to dniipjate lii^ir b^inl^: a tdqft curibos poiiticsdKotnbin^l 
feems to»&ewv t&ititH oroumAanc^ wliero'^evils are of the moil alarmii^ tend 
th^ ici*'are>a^kni,' aii uhddicurrent, that tvOrlm again ft die4^jt;‘Knr tide, iuid . |)^j^' 
relief, ^yen.from'the very nature of the n^ortune. ddtnbine-^is .vdth 
c^reiilbp of England, in all her wars^. as explained addi fticH talbnis by thein^^qi^ 
Mr. ^iph^taSers, and foniethmg of a fitaiiarity willftrike A e reflefidng reader. Tbbipfe^ 
by 4Bj^^re^on pf afli^hks has bdm by apy intSlor^iahfaQions, biit' 

ppydx;; In cbnfequeaee pf of exraange rpfeat la0:j^&gbf 

t]|st |)IS|lTO to the tegdofm has-^at» but % no means fo gt^t ae j^^ 
iois^ihe^ who Ap^fed the intercourfe to be moving in the fttiou ! 

p^io^ But tlm is ho light ierror^ the evil of dcichaiiige» like all ith^ pplihiM^IP^ 
OQil^aSiftfelf; when it is ve^ mUch agaihft a people, tl«y aecieflferily jefl^ 
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1 Paris, has been about , i 
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annaal d^t may be reckoned about a5P,ocN3,<!W Hv* at prefentf but Improveable tqra- 
bmercoMecdoK of tberemiuet ^ Y 

ThelToHowing i$ tlie account for the mobih dF<1^ruary 1^910/ 


Recettt, 

Depends ejj^aordinaire de 1792, 
Id, pour 1791, 

Advances au de part de Parle, 
Deficit, ~ — 


ac,oe>o,odbf' 

ta,Cioo^jt 
2 , 0 bP ,003 
i,ooo,cdo 
43 ,o*^o»^oo- 
. . . ■ 

58,000,006 


I am a^d that an^attempt to fupport fuch infinite bnrthetR muft contftme tiS de¬ 
lude the kii^omwithill^r, till, likecongrefs dollars in'America, cirCniadonceafesaif- 
Tb^e feems to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which is the beftfeafien:, 
and moil beneficial meafure to the nation, that can be embraced; it» alfo the moil jull 
and the moil honourable j all ihifting expedients are, in feft, more mifehievous lb the 
peoHde, and vet leave goy^rnmeni as deeply involved as if no rMourfe had beffi made 
to them. If the milicc hourgeoife of Paris is fo intereiled in the funds as tb ra^r tShfe 
too dangerous, tha-e does not appear to be any other rule of condud than 'me great 
and lail appeal to the nation, declaring that they muit either deitroy<jj|>ublic credit, or 
he deilroyed by it. If the National Aflbmbly have not virtue and coumge enougl^i tiiW 
to extricate France, ihe muil at all events remain, however free, in a ftate of poHde^ 
debility. 

The impofllbility of levying the aconomi/les land-tax, is found in Prance to be as 
great in praflice as the principles of it were abfurd in theory. I am informed (Feb; 
3792*) that the confufion arifing fM»m this caufe, in almoll every part of the kingdom, 
is great The tax of 300 millions, Idd on the rental of FAfice, would not be more 
than 2s. dd. ip the pound; too great a burthen juft political principles, but n<^a very 
opprefiive one, had it been once fairly affeffed, and never afterwards varied. But, by 
purfuing the jargon of the prodmt nett and making it variable, inftead of fixed, every fpet 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The affembly (fivided the total among 
departments; the departments the ^mtas among the diftnfts j the diftrifts among 
the municipalities; and the municipalities alTembled for the alfelfmentof individuals: 
the f&me decree that fixed the tax at 300 millbns, limited it alfo not nf exceed 
di the produH Mt ; every man had therefore a power to rqefl any afieifip^t^tlm ex^ed- 
tfd'that proportion; the confequence was, the total afttgned to thh^m^icipaHiaeswas 
foarceiy anywhere to be found, but upon large farms, let at A money-l^ent Id the«n;^th 
of France; among the final! proprietors of a few acres, ufhidff|>rq|id oWfo'idrgh aWt 
of die kingdom, they all fereened themfek^s udder definitions; of whaf tKt 

Agfmt} add ahe refiilt was, that the month of DeCeittbea, t^bkh ougl^ H ha'^ppl^cvd 
40 miiiiona, really produced but 34. So praOli^blfh^riiis '^dnary nonl^e^ the 
fnivdt itet proves, under the difmnfifttonl of't %ciere dlmoci^^y, ftmi- 

byieprefontatives. The mSt htuibeen, fhm tfais i|I{opft«|yed’nhd''a.'^‘ * "* 

* Hi* incquaVtidand the 
cadu^qniRd tSiMdr 

• i 4 Wh«tl^iiBoiiMna0«ror«wr^ itWddr 
a||g^4*ii tlw^pKttU, w la tid 
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taE, vtrhich, under difTeiifun; ms^agemeot, dlie wderly government of the 

Jfettkjl-^vn of Amenca, might have been'^eihijvely has teen fo contrivi^, 

that it never wifi, andjever can prodhce what It was eftimated atin, PranceV. ““Ihe peo- 
H*® withour property naves a direflf interaft iij feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
dkat are inAbO loweU clafles of property, add who cart realty ill a^^d it j one great ob- 
JefUon to land taxes, where pofleflioiis arc much divided. With power in fuchhatid*!, 
the reft fal is effe^ive, and the national treafUly is empty. But fuppoiiog fuch enor¬ 
mous diSiculdeS' overcome, and thefe little properties valued and taxed on fume pra^i- 
cable plan, from that raoq^nt there mud be a new valuation every year; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the red, they imi^diately fliift a pro¬ 
portion of their tax on hhh; and this has accordingly happened, ^rfy as it is in thd day, 
and indeed is inherent jn the nature or the tax as promulgated b^he aflenjbly 'thus 
annual adeflinents, annual confufion, annual quarrels and ,h^i;t-barning8, and ‘:t|^Ual 
oppreilion, mud be the copfequence; and all tills, becau|j^J|^iain, iimple, and prafH- 
cable mode of adeiTment was not laid down by the legifiature i<|^if, indead^ofe^teMti^ 
to be debated and fought through 500 legiflatures, on the plan, purely ideaf^ui theo¬ 
retical, of the 

Poltec of Csr«.~-Th8 National Aflembly has been iiiif late repeatedly employed in jre- 
.ceiidttg complaints from various departments, relative to thefcarcity and higa price of 
corn^and debates on it arife, and votes pafs, which are printed to fatisfy the peoplethat 
all precautionf »are taken to prevent exportation. Such a condu^ ihews, that they tread 

the deps of Monf. Necker, and tliat they confequently may expeft, with a crop buf* 
lliglitly deficient, to fee a famine. In the Gazette iSattonale^ of March 6, 1792, I read, 
in the Journal of the AjSembly, Inquietudes—precautions prtfes—commijfains mvoyh--^ 
filler a la fuhfinance du peuple ~ fends pour acheter des grains ihez I’nranger^dtx mil- 
lions-^&cc. Now this is precifely the bUnd and infatuate condud; of Monf. Necker. if 
thefe deps are neceflary to be taken, (which is impoflible,) why talk of and print them ? • 
Why alarm the people by fhewing yourfelves alarmed ? Forty-five millions lofs, in the 
hands of M. Necker, purchafed not three days corn for France; ten millions will i|ot 
purebafe one day’s confumption 1 out the report and parade of it will do more mifcl^cf 
than the lols of five times the quantity: without being in France, 1 am clear, and can rely 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will raise, not fink the price. 
One of the many iaftances in legiflation, tH&t proves the immenfe difierence (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere peculation 

and ope of property ! M - four prcvenir les inquietudes qta pourreunt err her Fannie 

fTMhiSne et les fmvantesy Fajfemblee doit s'occuper dh ce momeat d'un-plan giniralfur ks 
There is but one plan, absolute eri' loom } and you will fliew, by aCc;ie|ft-< 
ing or rejefring it, what ciafs of the p oplc it is that you reprefent. Proclaim a free trade, 
and from that i&^ent^ord'hi that an mkdand be crammed indantly into (he thr4ttt cf 
tliiejhrd member mat prota-'^es the word corn. 

1 . 

the IStadonal Al&mbly ha#ordered a-decree to 1^ prepared for pVold^^diiitL. It 
fhi^ that the roafter maoufrfluaers oi^ various tc|^, taking the adv^Btaw t;^th»i|^t 
of the national made heavv comph^ts to the Naikmai s and. 
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annual d^dt may be reckoned about 250,000,000 liv. at frefent^ but improveable by a- 
better collectioK of the revenue. 


Recette, — . 


20,000,000 

Depenfes extraordinaire de 1792, 


12,000,000 

Id. pour 1791, — 


2,000,000 

Advances au de part de Paris, 

— 

1,000,000 

Deficit, —• — 

—- • 




58,000,000 


I am afraid that any attempt to fupport fuch infinite burthens niuft continue to de¬ 
luge the kingdom with'^per, till, likecongrefs dollars in America, circulation ceafes al- 
togetl^er. There fecms to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which is the beft, eafieft, 
and moft beneficial meafure to the nation, that can be embraced; it is alfo the moil juft 
and the moft honourable; all ihifilng expedients arc, in faft, more mifehievous to the 
people, and yet leave government as deeply involved as if no recourfe had been made 
to them. If the milice boiirgcoife of Paris is fo interefled in the funds as to reiser this 
too dangerous, there does not appear to be any other rule of conduft than one great 
and laft appeal to the nation, declaring that they muft either deftroy public credit, or 
be deftroyed by it. If the National Aflembly have not virtue and courage enough thus 
to extricate France, flie muft at all events remain, however free, in a ftate of political 
debility. 

The impoffibility of levying the aconomijles land-tax, is found in France to be as 
great in praclice as the principles of it were abfiird in theory. I am informed (Feb; 
lypaj) that the confufion arifing from this caufe, in almoft every part of the kingdom j 
is great *. The tax of 300 millions, laid on the rental of Friince, would not be more 
than 2S. 6d. ip the pound; too great a burthen op juft political principles, but no^ a very 
oppreflive one, had it been once fairly affefled, and never afterwards varied. But, by 
purfuing the jargon of iheproduit net, and making it variable, inftead of fixed, every fpe- 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The aflembly divided the total among 
the departments j the departments the quotas among the diftriifts; the diftrifts among 
the municipalities; and the municipalities affemblcd for the afleflraent of individuals: 
the fame decree that fixed the tax at 300 millions, limited it alfo not to exceed otte-fiftil 
of the produH net ; every man had therefore a power to rejeft any afleflment that exceed¬ 
ed that proportion; the confequence was, the total afligned to the municipalities was 
fcarcely any where to be found, but upon large farms, let at a money-ront in the north 
of France; among the fmall proprietors of a few acres, which fpre^d over fo Ijirge a part 
of the kingdom, they all fereened themfelves under definitions^ of what the prsdMt 4 tct 
meant'; and the refult was, that the month of Decembem, which ought to have pr<^uced 
40 millions, really produced but 14. So prafticabk has rfiis yifipnary nonfenfe of the 
produit net proved, under the dif^nfations of a mere d^ocraCy, though aOing nomi¬ 
nally \ by reprefentatives. The raft has been, that this ilhconceived and iil-lara 


• Tlie inequalitiet and the nnmcfoua injnfticet have flipped into the,valuatioplSbf landed property^ 
excite, a geaem difcoiUent againfl the. new fyfteis oftuation.i^iipcet^t df4h« {^reGdent of t]^ 
sere ait Ihe bar. _ *' ■ ■ «• . . ■ 

f Whethycjnomina11y; 4r really, is not of «|jdi^acace, if effcftiire yuU^atkmt of Aot at 

every (Irp thcipiard, at in the American cosfljfuiibD. ' 

"tax. 
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tax, which, under a different management, and under the orderly government of the 
Jittled part of America, might have been 'effe^ Jvely produftive, has been fo contrived, 
that it never will, and i^ever can produce what it was eftimated at In France. , 'Thepeo- 
jde without property have a dire£t intereft iij feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
that are in the loweft clafles of property, and who cad really ill afford it; one great ob- 
jcdion to all land taxes, where poffeffions are much divided. With power in fuch hands, 
the refefal is efiedive, and the national treafiSty is empty. But fuppofiug fuch enor¬ 
mous difficulties'overcome, and thefe little properties valued and taxed on feme pradi- 
cablc plan, from that monaent there mud: be a new valuation every year; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the red, they iiniuediately fliift a pro¬ 
portion of their tax on him; and this has accordingly happened, early as it is in the day, 
and indeed is inherent in the nature of the tax as promulgated by the affenably Thus 
annual affeffments, annual confufion, annual quarrels and heart-burnings, and annual 
oppreffion, mull be the ccmfequence; and all this, becauC?,»$'plain, limple, and pradi- 
cable mode of affeffment was not laid down by the legiflataire itejf, inftead of. leaving, it 
to be debated and fought through 500 legiflatures, on the plan, purely ideal and theo¬ 
retical, of the aconowijh's! 

Police of Corn. —The National Affembly has been of late repeatedly employed in re- 
•ceiving complaints from various departments, relative to the fcarcity and high price of 
coriir and debates on it arife, and votes pafs, which are printed to fatisfy the people that 
all precautions arc taken to prevent exportation. Such a conduCl ffiews, that they tread 
in the Heps of Monf. Necker, and that they confequently may exped, with a crop but 
nightly deficient, to fee a famine. In the Gazette hiationaki or March 6, 1793, I read, 
in the Journal t)f the Affembly, Inquietudes—precautions prifes — commiffiiircs envoyes— 
veilkr d la fulf dance du pevple - fonds pour acbeier des grains chez leirangcr—dix mil- 
lions—hc. Now this is precifely the blind and infatuated condud of Monf. Necker. If 
thefe fleps are neceffary to be taken, (which is irapoflible,) why talk of and print them ? 
Why alarm the people by fhewing yourfelvcs alarmed ? Forty-five millions lofs, in the 
hands of M. Ncckcr, purcliafed npt three days corn for France; ten millions will not 
purcliafe ouo day’s confumption 1 but the report and parade of it will do more mifehief 
than the Id's of five times the quantity: without being in France, I am clear, and can rely 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will raise, not fink the price. 
One of the many inflances in legiflation, thiat proves the immenfe difference (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere population 
and one of property ! M——— pourprevenir ks inquietudes qui pourroient erriver Cantik 
pf.ochaine et ks fuivantes^ Iajj'cmhlee doit s\ccupcr da ce moment d'un plan general fur ks 
fubjiances^lih&te. is but one plan, absolute freedom j and you will fhew, by accept-* 
ing or rejeding it, what tlafs of the pjoplc it is that you reprefeati Proclaim a free trade, 
and from that moment ord "*'.! that an inkfland be crammed inllantly into the thrPat of 
the fifft member tnat pron . inces the word corn. 

^Prohibition of the Export nf she Renu Materials of MantfoClures.-^liht laff information 
I have had from France is a confirmation of the intelligence our newfpapers gave,,that 
the National Affembly had^ordered a-decree to he prepared for^his prohibition. It 
feems that the mailer manu^uiers of various t^ns, taking the advantage of the great 
declifte of the national fabrics, made heavy complaints to the National Affembly} and,- 

v*-' 

*' AyffM qut lu opiratiem prtlimnmru fetma ttmuniet kt tpfnert mutmipame et let adjointt 

fennt, en ttiir am et emfeitm revaluation du revenue net det diffirentet ptfifrietir/^ieres de li commidtHte fetHcu 
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imong other rn^ns of redrefs, demanded a prohibi^Q of lhfe e^oit 6f cotton^ filk* * 
k^'ool, leather, an^l, itfgeheral, of all raw materials. . Itwas.ftrehuoj^y oppofedbyafew 
men^ better acq«aint|d than the common mafs With political pw^dpleC in vain ; 
and orders were giVen to prepare the decree, which Tadi ajSired will pafs. As I ha^e 
in various papers in the “ Annals hf Agriculture’* entered much at' large int© this quef- 
tbn, I (hall only mentiona few circumllances here, to convince Fnihca, if poffible, oif 
the mifehievous and mofT perniciou? teEiency of fuqh a fyftemj which will attended 
with events little thought of at prefent in that kingdom. As it is idle to have recourfa 
to rcafoning when fafts are at hand, it is only neceffary to dt^pribe the effe^ of a fimi- 
lar prohibition in t|ie cafo of wool in England: ift. The price is funk by it 50 per cent, 
below that of all* tlfe countries around us, which,:as is proved'hy documents unqueftion- 
able, Amounts to a land-tax of between three and rour millions fterling; being fo much 
taken from land and given to manulaftures. 2d, Not to make them flourifh ; , for a 
Jecond curious faft is, th^ltef ah the great fabrics of England that of wool is lead prof- 
perous, and has been jjegularly moll complaining, of which the proofs are before the 
public: the'policy therefore.has failed; and becaufe it fails in England, it is going to 
be adopted in France. The honi^4nonopoly of wool gives to the manufadurers fo great 
a profit, that they arc not fglicitous about any extenijon of their trade beyond the |iomc 
produd i and to this it is owing that no foreign wool, Spanilh alone excepted, (whi^h 
not produced here,) is imported into England. The fame thing will happen in Ffece; 
the home-price will fall; the landed iuterefl will be robbed ; and the manSlfadurer, tail¬ 
ing the fweets of monopoly, will no longer import as before : the fabric at large willxe- 
ceive no increafe ; and all the effed will be, to give the mailer manufadurer a great 
profit on a fmall trade : he will gain, but the nation will lo.<e,,., 3d, The mofl flourilh- 
ing manufadure of England is that of cotton, of which the manufadlurer is fo far from 
having a monopoly, that J^-^-ihs of the material are imported under a duty, and our own 
exportable duty free. The next (poffibly the firft) is that of hardware; Englifh iron is 
exported duty free, and the import of foreign pays ? 1 . 16s. 2d. aion ; Englilh coals cXt 
ported in vaft quantities. Glafs exhibits the fame ;|pedacle ; Englilh kelp exportable 
doty free, and 16s. 6d. a ton on foreign ; raw filk pays 3s. a lb. on import; export of 
Britifti hemp and flax undrefled is free, foreign pays a duty on import; Britifli rags, for 
making paper, exportable duty free ; unwrpught tin, lead, and copper all exportable 
either Iree, or under a flight duty. The imhienfe progrefs made by thefe manufad:ures, 
particularly liardware, cotton, glafs, flax, and earthen-ware, another in which no mono¬ 
poly of material can exift, is known to all Europe; they are among the greateft fabrics 
in the world, and have rifen rapidly ; but note (for it merits the attention of Fiance) 
that wool has experienced no fuch rife *. Our policy in wool Hands on fa£l, therefore 
convicted of rottennefs; and this is precifely the^policy which the new government of 
FrsDrice copies,and extends to every raw material! 4th, The free t«|ide in raw mate¬ 
rials is neceflary, like the free trade in corn, not to fend thofe materials tdiroad, but to 
■fecure their produilion at home; and lowering the. price, by giving a monopoly to ,^e 
buyer, is not the way to encourage farmers to produce. 5th, France imports filk and 
wool to the amount ©f 50 or 60 mil^ns a year, and export none, or next to none» 
why prohibit sm export, which in fett^ times does not take place ? At .the prefen| mq^ 
ment, the export ekher takes place, or it does mt take place; if the latter^hy proWw 
a trade whiA has no exiftenc!^ ? If it does not,Jake place, it poav^ ttutt^rmallq^ 


* 

See 
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tarers eanjaot buy It as hwetoforei is that, a reifbn why the fan^i^^rs ihould not produce 
k. ^Your manufadurers cannot buji iujAybu will nd^Jet jfora^er^ wh%t that but 
telling lyourhtffljandmen that they MU apt produde ? VE^y then dp the manufa^urers 
a& tma favour ? They are*canning, they vh?T ^ell knpw why they have the fame view 
M their brethren in England—folely that of sinkino' the price, and thereby putting 
money in their owi%ocket8,'at the expence of the landed inteWft ! 5 th, All the towns 
of France,contain but Ux millions of people; the inanufafluring towns not two milli¬ 
ons: why are twenty millions in the country to be cheated out of their property, j’n 
order to ^ipur one-tentbi^f that number in towns ? yth, In various palTages of thefe 
travels, I have Ihewn the wretched Hate of French agriculture, for want of more fheep; 
the new fyftem is a curibSs way to eUjsfl an inci-eafe — by lowering the p-ofit of keeping 
them. 8th, The French, raanufadfurers, under the old I'yftcm of freedom^ bought raw 
materials from other nations, to the amount of feveral milli^, befidcs working up all 
the produce of France; iffinking the price be not theu* obj^i;i.’hat is. Can they de¬ 
fire to do more than this ? If under their new government theif 'fabrics do ribt' flourifh 
as under the old one, is that a reafon for prohibition and rellriaiou, for robbery and 
plunder of the landed intereft, to make good their ow*i.loffes ? And if fuch a demand 
is gopd logic in a manufadurer’s counting-houfe, is that a veafon for its being received 
in a KATiONAI. ASSEMBLY ! I 

Oi^ of the moft curious enquiries that can be made by a traveller, is to endeavour 
to afeertain hout much per cent, a capital in veiled in land, and in farming-flock, will rc-» 
turn for cultivation in diftorent countries ; no perfon, according to my knowledge, bas' 
attempted to explain this very important but diflieult problem. The price of land, the 
intereft of money, the wages of labour, the rates of all forts of produftsv and the amount 
of taxes, muft be calculated w'itb fome degree of precifion, in order to analyfe this com¬ 
bination. I have for many years attempted to' gain information on this curious point, 
concerning various countries. If a man in Englfcd buys land rented at 12s. an acre, 
at thirty years purchafe^ and cultivates it himielf, making five rents,, he will not make, 
more than from 4| to 5 per cent, afld at moll 0, fpcaking of general culture, and not 
eflimaiing fingular fpots or drcumftances, and including the capital in veiled in both land 
, and iloclk 1 learn, from the correfpondence of the boll farmer, and the greateft c^a- 
rafler the new world has produced, certmn c^cumftances, which enable me to alTert with, 
confidence, that money invelted on the fame principles, in the middle ftates of North 
America, will yield confiderably more than double the return In England, and in many 
inftances the treble of it. To compare France with thefe two cafes, is very difficult:, 
had the^ational Aftembly done for the agriculture of the kingdom what Franco, had a 
right to. expefl from freedom, the account would have been advantageous. For buy*-, 
ing at 30 years purchafe, ftbeking the fame as in England, and reckoning produ^ 5 
4>er cent lower in p||;ce (abobf .lA: fad), the total capital would have paid fooin 51 lb <S|' 
gor cent.; land-tax reckoned ^s. in the pound, which is the proportion ctf the tqtaT 
;ax||p the rental of the kingd'^.m It is true, that the courfe of exchange would > 

* But this l«id.tax.u> varmbk. Ad tbercFore impofi^ble to ^imare accurately you nmam'>n9 better 
farmcn than your French Heighboura, H i* fo much ; but if j^u improve, you are raifed, and :tbey>ld« 
fiiiAty all. that ins. and can be faid againft tythes, beaia with equal force agaiuft fttch a tak.' Andqthoa^ 
H^pMapofition Cmot go'by tliC 'prcient taw b^oad 48^ in the pound, it wouh) be very eafy. by a 

plam ^Idlllati9n,.pirt v4a: iq the pound, rifing,»with, iMprovement. iaa tax itti^ffibte to be.twfUfrh v.O^* »lho. 
a. m{»htre« j- and confequently, that it w direft tax on intprovement { and it.ta «tax iw tjuaveiy wciPibrin, 
fincetbe nowerto hiy and inforce it, it not in the government ut the kiiigddin« ||lft in themanicipiu^vern-■ 
ment difelif parifh ' TftS or peighbhur• with jron !)« oa JU.ttarmt, bailSbe |^^to tax you j no ■ 

{hchprmiehcart-burnjngaa&d tyranny, arc fohfidmexeuet.- : ■* 
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an enormous difference, for when exchange is at 15, this ratio per cent, inftead of 5f 
becomes 11, if the capit^ is remitted from Britain; but as that immenfe lofs (50 per cent| 
on the exchange of France arifes from the political ftate of the*kingdom, the fame circum- 
ftanecs which cau^c it would be eftimated at fo much hazard and danger. " But bring 
to account the operations of th'e National Affembly, relating to the non-inclofure of 
commons; the land-tax, variable with improvements (an article fuflScient to ftifle the 
thoughts of fuch a thing) ; the export of corn at an end j the tranfport every where 
impeded; and your gtanaries burnt and plundered at the pleafure of tlie populace, if 
they do not like the price; and, above all, the prohibition of the export of al^materials of 
inanufaftures, aswool, &c. and it is fuflicientlyclear, that America offers a vaffly more eli¬ 
gible field for the inveftment of capital in land than France docs; a proof that the nicafurcs 
of the National Afleiribly have been ill-judged, ill-advifed, and unpolitical: I had ferious 
tlioughtsof fettling in that kingdom,in order tofann there; but the twomcafures adopted, 
of a variable land-tax, ;md a prohibition of the export of wool, damped my hopes, ardent 
.as they were, that I might have breathed that fine climate, free from the extortions of 
.a •government, ftupid in this refpeft as that of England. It is however plain enough 
that America is the only country that affords an adequate profit, and in which a man 
who calculates with intelligence and precifion can think of invefting his capital. How 
different would this have been, had the National Affembly condufled themielves on 
principles direftly.contrary.; had they avoided all land-taxes * ; had they preferved the 
free corn-trade, a trade of import more than of export; had they been filent upon in- 
clofures; and done nothing in relation to raw materials, the profit of inveftments would 
have been higher in France than in America, or any country in the world, and immenfe 
capitals would have flowed into the kingdom from every part of Europe; fcarcity and 
famine would not have been heard of, and the national wealth would have been equal to 
a)I the exigencies of the period. 


Chap. XXII.- F/m. 

TOE number of notes I took, in moil of the provinces of the kingdom, relative to 
the culture of vineyards, was not inconfiderable; but the difficulty of reducing the 
infinite variety of French meafurcs.of land and liquids, to a common ffandurd, added to 
an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfclf, renders this the moft perplexing 
inquiry that can be conceived. It was an objeef to afeertain the value given to the foil 
by this culture ; the amount of die annual produce; and the degree of profit attending 
it; inquiries not undeferving the attention even of politicians, as the chief interefts of a 
country depend, in fome meafure, on fuch points being well underftood. Now there is 
fcarcely any produfl: fo variable as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 

* To havcTavoitlcd land-taxes, very cafily have‘been made a moft popular tneafurc, 5 u a kingdom 
fo divided into little properties as France is. No tax is fo heavy upon a ftnall proprietor ; and the Kconp^ 
mijks might have forefecn what has happened, that fuch little democratic owners would not pay thC'tax ; 
but taxes on coiifuinption, lai.d as in En};lan(l, and not in the infamous methods of the old governineut of 
France, would have been paid by them in a light proportion, without llcBowing it; but the j^conomifies, to 
be confiftent with their old perrucioua dodfrines, took every ftep to make all except land laxds onpopu- • 
lar; and the people were ignorant enough to be deceived into the opinion, that it was better to pay a taxlon 
the bread put into their children's mouths—and, what is worfe, on the land which ought, but does mtt preh' 
duce that bread, than to pay an excife on tobacco and fait: better to pay a lax which is demanded equitily. 
whether they have or have not the money to pay it, than a duty which, mingled with the price of a luxury, 
is paid'in'theeaficft mode, and at the moft convenient moment. In the writings of the aconomijet, you 
,.lKar of a free corn-trade, and free export of every thing, being the recompeoce for a land-tax; but At thei* 
aftiens in power—they impofe the burthen, and forget the recompenfe J 
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and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce is rarely 
far removed from that df any particular year. - With vines the difference is enormous; 
this year they yield nothing; in another, perhaps calks are wanted to contain 
the exuberant produce of tlie vintage; now th« price is extravagantly high ; and again 
fo low, as to menace with poverty all who are conceme'd in it. Under fuch variations, 
the ideas even of proprietors, who Ike by the culture, are not often correft, in relation to 
the medium of any circumftance: nor is it always eafy to bring individuals to regard ra¬ 
ther the average of a diftria, than the particular one of their own fields. In many cafes, 
it is more fatjefaftor)' to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exadt, 
than to demand ideas, fo often vague, of what is not immediately within the practice of 
the man who fpeaks. Thefe difficulties have occurred fo often, and in fo many jfhapes, 
that the reader can hardly imagine the labour which it repeatedly coft me to gain that 
approximation to accuracy, which I was fortunate enough fometimes to attain. But, 
after all the inquiries I have made, with attention and induftry, I ui not prefume to in- 
fert here an abftraft of my notes as intelligence that can be entirely relied on: lam fa- 
tisfied, that it is impoffible to procure fuch, without application, time, and exertions, 
which are not at the command of many travellers. Contenting myfelf, therefore, with 
the probability of being free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome infor¬ 
mation on the fubjea, not to be found in other books, I venture to fubmit the follow, 
ing extraft to the public eye, though it be a refult inadequate to the labour, variety, 
and expefted fuccefs of my inquiries. It is neceffary farther to premife, that the reader 
inuft not contrail the circumltance of one place with thofe of another, under the idea 
that a confiderable ditference is any proof of error in the account. The price of an ar- 
pent is fometimes out of proportion to the produce; and the profit at other times un¬ 
accounted for by eitherthis depends on demand, competition, the divifion of proper¬ 
ties, the higher or lower ratio of expcnce, and on various other circumftances, which, to 
explain fully in each article, would be to enlarge this fingle chapter into a volume; I 
touch on it here, mei-ely to guard againft; conclufions, which are to be made with cau¬ 
tion. The towns named in the following table, are the places where I procured intel¬ 
ligence.—None are inferted in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at every place 
■mentioned in the margin. 

The rents of vines are named but at few places; for they are very rarely in any other 
hands than thofe of the proprietor; even where rent is named, there is not one acre in 
an hundred let. 

The price of the produft is every where that of the fame autumn as the vintage: 
thofe who can afford to keep their wine have much greater profits; but as that is a ipe- 
cies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as a planter, it ought not to be 
the guide in fuch accounts as thefe. 

^ IsLB -OF Franc*. —Rent of fome to 8o livres; in common 25 livres. 
Expencesin labour, exclufive -intage, 60 livres (2I. icb. gd. per Englilh acre.) Pro¬ 
duce* 6 pieces, of 80 pints,ea;'# if bottle. 

Meafure 80 perch, of 22 feet. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to 90 
livres. Labour, 60 livres, (2I. 13s. 9d. per Englilh acre,) vintage excluded. 

Pr/ea«x.—Price in the town, 150 livres the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 tp i(^ 
the pint, of ijijbotile* Rent 45 livres. Labour, 40 livres. vintage excluded (i 1 .13s. 9d. 
per Englilh acre.) Arpenf of 40,000 feet. 

' 5 . efdiM.-^Meifure i 00 perch, of ao feet. Produce, 7 pieces^ and in a gopi^ year 
13 . |teat, 3$ livies. Labour, 40 livres. (il. 138. tod. per Ei^ih acre.) 

VOL^ IV. 3 't SoLOGNE, 
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SoLooNE.—r<?/yo«.—Rent in common, 35 to 50 livres, of the beft 60 Hvres ihfe ic- 
tcrcc. Produde, ten to twelve pieces, and to twenty-two.—-Account here. 


Rent, * - 60 livres 

Tallies, about 12 - 

Vingtienne, 5 

I^abour, - 40 

Props,. - 6 lof. 

Vintage, » 33 


156 10 


Produce, 1 i pieces, at So liv. 220 liv. 
Expences, « - 156 

Profit, • - 64 


Price, 220 liv, (9I. 6s. 46. per EngliHh 
acre). 


They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down ihoots, called generally 
provinsy but here favffcsy five hundred per annum, at 50/i the hundred. They ma¬ 
nure to the amount- of thirteen fmall cart loads, not reckoned in the above account* 
Twenty,people neceffary for gathering an arpent, at iif. a day, and food. Vines 
are fometimes much damaged by frolls in the fpring. 

Berry.— —No props; give four hoeings. Fauffe 1 livre i ef. the hundred. 
Rarely let. Produce, threcpiecesperfeterce, fome fix or eight; price now 24 livres. Rent, 
60 livres. Produce, i 63 livres ( 61 . 13s. lod. perEnglilh acre.) To plant afetrree, 
for fetting only, 45 livres to 48 livres; for two years produces nothing; the third a 
little. All agree it is the mod profitable hufbandry, if one be not obliged to fell in the 
vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Cbateaurom .—Very few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 poingons, or 
pieces, a feteree. Rent, 60 livres. 

^rgiTH/ow.—Produce five or fix pieces the feteree, each piece 160 bottles. Planted 
about two feet fix inches fquare. U e props of quartered oak. 

Quecy.— Brhe. —A journal onc-fourth of a feteree, o.^l yi(Pauilon.') In a good 
year produce two muids, of two hundred and forty-two pints of two bottles, but not 
general. Price, 3 to 6 f. the pint. Labour, 15 livres, vintage excluded. 

Pont de Rodez. —^The plants at four feet fquare; very old and large. Every where 
quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 livres for ninety-fix Paris 
pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pellecoy. —^Pafs vineyards, of which there are many fo deep, that it is drange, how 
men can dand at their work. One-third of the country under vines, which are plant¬ 
ed on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. 

Cahors. —^Nineteen-twentieths under vines j in regular rows, at four feet; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true vin de Cahors. which has a great reputa¬ 
tion, is the produQ: of a range of rocky vineyards, that are upon hills hanging to the 
fouth, and is called grave wine, becaufe of the don^’y foil. Much fubjedl to dorms of 
hail. Meafure the feteree, not quite an arpent. ProiAuce, four barriques, each two 
hundred and ten common bottles. Price, 50 livres; fometimes at 20 or 30 livres; 
and if two or three plentiful years together, the price of the wine does not exceed the 
calk; lad year 12 livres ; 50 livres the barrique, is 3 livres the dozen. Price,,; 800 
livres, the meafure (331.18s. id. per 1 nglilhacre); iome at 150 hvres ( 61 . 68 . lod.); 
alfo at 3( 0 livres («2I. 13s. 8d.). Labour, exclufive of vintage, 30 livres (1 1 . ss. 4d.) 
Thdr wines all bear the fea well. 'The inhabitants and proprietors have little to do in 
ihe wine trade; dealers buy up for the merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thefe wines 
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with their own thin bodied ones, and fell them for claret to the Englifli, Dutch, Sic. 
They make much brandy j five barriques make one of brandy. I dra ik this wine of 
three and ten years old ; the Iattei^3q/'. the bottle, and both excellent. I imported a 
barriquc, three years old, at i oo livres prime, qofb and charges; and it coft me into my 
cellar in Suffolk 15I. more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. MonC. 
Andoury, aubergide at the 7 'ro/s Rcisy with whom I fettled a correfpondence, might 
fend me good wine j but not putting it into a double barrel, which he promifed, it 
came to me much too weak; for the vin dc Cahors is full bodied as port, but much 
better. A barrique 1 had alfo of another fort of wine, from the Chev. de Cheyron, 
near Leyborne; and, for want of being cafed, it turned out fuch poor Huff, that it iff 
hardly good enough for vinegar. Without double cafing (and with'it, for what 1 
know) vi’iues, on a private account, are tapped and filled up with water. 

Vcntillac.~See them, for the firft time in going foulh, ploughing between the rows 
of vines, at five feet and five and a half feet afunder. , 

Noe.— Ox-hoeing the vines on a plain; each ox walks on an ir.terval, with a row 
between them ; and yoked with a Aiding yoke, to vary the diftaUce from ox to ox^ 
Many young plantations of vines. 

Rousillon.— Pia. —Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do well 
for other produfls; a minatre (twelve hundred Cannes, about forty thoufand feet), 
from five to ten charges, each one hundred and twenty-eight bottles, or pints of Pa¬ 
ris. Good wine, of laft vintage, 6 livres to 10 livres the charge j but old at 73 
livres. 

Sejean.—The charge contains fixty pots, and weighs three hundred and fixty 
pounds; five charges the muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux; price 10 
livres, or 12 livres the charge j freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 livres ic/. the ton, 
and 20/. gratification; duty on export 7 livres. 

jBea/erj.—Vineyards planted by Abbe Rozier, four feet four inches by three feet 
ten inches, but not regular; fet in a deep foffe, and covered with flints only. 

Mezff.—-New vineyards planted in all parts. A fettree, in a common year, gives 
two muids, or four tonneaux; five hundred and feventy-fix pots to the muid, or feven 
hundred and fixty-eight bottles, each a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine give one 
quintal of brandy, which fells, at prefent, at 122 livres 1 2/. the quintal. Produce in 
money 96 livres ( 81 . per Englifli acre), labour exclufive; vintage 15 livres (il. 6s. per 
Englifli acre). Examined a vineyard, planted one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
plants per fet^ree; they were four feet nine inches one way, by four feet fix inches 
the other; each plant therefore occupied feet fquare : rejeding the fraclion, 

there would be two thoufand and feveniy-three in an Englifli acre ; thus the feterce 
is fomething better than half an acre. They are worked twice a year by hand; the 
expence 15 livres the feteree:' !ie cuttings pay the expence of taking. Taille 
and making the wine the muid; common price of the wine 24 livres the ton- 
neaux. 

Produce if muid per fctcree, at. 50 livres fix hundred and forty bottles, 
or %/• the bottle. 'Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufeat wines, a 
fet^ee of land has there yielded 300 livres, and half as much in a common year. 
Montbafin is alfo noted for its mufeats, which fells as dear as thofe of Frontignan: 
three barriques make one muid, or fix hundred and forty bottles: price in a common 
year, embarked at Cette, 300 livres: the red wine of Montbafin, 100 livres the three 
barriques. * * 

To Nimffe^evenl thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. 

3 Xi 2 


Nimes.— 
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M/H«.~For feveral leagues around, tlie vineyards yield from one muid to fix per 
fauidce; three,»,on an average; and the mean price 6olivres; meafure, one thouland 
feven hundred and fifteen Cannes in a faumee, or fixty.one thoufand fevcn hundred 
and forty feet. • , ^ 

Plaifmice.—An arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an arpent of 
vines; but an arpent of vines fell for near double one of arable. 

Avch to Fieuran. — Many vines. Price, ^oo livres (21I. 17s. 6d. per Engliffi 
acre). 

Ditto on the ftoney hills. Meafure a fack, that land fowii with a fack 
of Ohe hundred and forty five pound wheat. Price 400 livres (17I. ics. per Englifh 
acre). 

L'a Morie. — Landron ,—Vines on the hills. Meafure the journal, and further ditto 
in the rich vale on the Garonne: props of willow. Price, tooo livres (50I. per Eng¬ 
lifh acre). , 

Yellow,wine famous. Meafure, arpent. Produce, five or fix barriques. 

,, Price, loco livres tiie arpent (50!. per Englifh acre). Produce, 300 livres (15I. per 
Englifh atre). 

Marfijc. —Sell at 5/ or tf. the pas of two feet fix inches ; ninety pas the auln j and 
price IOC livres. hour rows of vines, or four aulns, make the breadth, and ninety pas 
long; arc drefled four times a year, for 3 livres : forty-five rows a journal; but fell 
the fpace planted at one price, and the interval at another. The vines 20 livres to 22 
livres the auln; the fpaces between at 3 livres. Ninety by 2f, or one hundred and 
eighty feet multiplied by 2i, for the breadth four hundred and fifty, and by forty-five, 
thenunfber of rows, gives twenty thoufand two hundred and fifty fquare feet for a 
journal: foriy-fivc rows, at 23 livres. are cjgo livres ; but forty-five by three, the price 
of the interval, 135 livres, average 56; livres, on the fuppofition of half vine, half in¬ 
tervals. Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an immenfe range of 
vines. 

In a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good year, 
four tonneaux, average i l. Two years ago, 35 livres the tonneaux; this year, 60 
livres to 70 livres; at 40 livres it is 90 livres per journal. Calks from the N. of Eu¬ 
rope, much infciior to French ones, becaufe the Itaves arc larger and thicker; price 
of them, 240 livres the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpent de FrancCyas 06218 
to I. 

Bourdeaux to Ctibfac. —'J'his ccuntry, part paltis and part high : produce, five to fix 
barriques on the latter, and 2^ to three tonneaux on the other: 1200 livres (61I. 8s. 
6d. per Englifli acre) a common price; but fome journals rife to 3CC0 livres (1531.1 is. 
3d. per Englifh acre), and even to 40C0 livres (iptl. 19s. 3d.), 

To Produce wine five to fix barriques the*journal: make much brandy ; 

five or fix for one; two hundred and twenty bottles are fold at 120 livres; their white 
wine for export is now at 150 livres the tonneaux. I'hc fijigs and rains this year, when the 
vines were in bloflbra, damaged them fo much that the crop will be very poor; which 
they are not forry for, fince another great vintage or two would have ruined them, by 
the low price which is the confequence. They have a fabric of tartar. 

Angoumois.-—T o. Petignac. —/i’e«/r/.--The journal of two hundred laft each, twelve 
feet fquare, gives i| tonneaux; on good land, four to fix barritjues the journal of two 
hundred carreaux of twelve feet fquare, twenty-eight thoufand eight hundred feet; an 
, arpent if; on worfe land if to three. A journal of wine not eqq;il to the value of 
one of wheat: make much very fine brandy. 

Ta 
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To ji 7 }gouUtne,'^A jouraal, vines and arable land, of ah cquarprice , loo livros com¬ 
mon (lol. per Englifix acre); produce 40 bvrts (2I. pc'r Engli/h'acre). An imrnenie 
range of vines : produce, three to four barriques ; conimon price, lo livres : make a 
great deal of good'brandy, which fells now M 150 livres the barrique, but has been at 
60 livres; bell vineyard 300 livres to 400 livres. 

Verfeuii —Price 10 livres to 15 livres the barrique : proportion of brandy varies from 
four to nine of wine for one ; in general fix for one. 

Cciudcc. - Give two, three, and four barriques per journal. 

Ponov. — Chatcaurault to Lcs Ormes. —Ptior hills, with vines, fell equally V|ith their 

bed vale lands. Meafiire the boitfclt'e. ^ 

^ % 

'i'ouR AiN’ii.—Produce, five to thirty pieces per arpent; average ten ; and 
mean price, 15 livres (150 livres is 4I. os. 3d. per Englilh acre) : ineafureone hundred 
chaine of twenty-live feet, 62,500 feet, 

Ainhoifc .—An arpent eight pieces, at 4 livres, 192 livres (5I;* 2s. per Englifh acre): 
meadows a better eflate and fell higher : llie vines are »500 livics (43I. 15s. per Eng- 
lifii acre). ^ * 

Blots to Chainhord. —Almofl; all the conniry vines, and many new plantations, on a 
blowing fand ; two thoufaad acres under the eye at once. Arpent 1600 toifes: pro¬ 
duce twelve poin9ons, and, in good years, to thirty fix, each two hundred and forty 
bottles; mollly made into brandy: in one village, lad winter, they made three thou- 
fand poin^ons; in fome years three of wine make one : an arpent requires feven thou- 
fand two hundred props, which lad about eight years j the price 18 livres to 20 livres 
the thoufand. 

Chambord. —Same mcafurc: average produce twelve pieces. 

To Pf/mVrx.—Produce, twelve pieces on good land, at 36 livres now; but average 
ten, at 24 livres, or 2.]o livres ( 81 . is. per Englifh acre). Meal'ure, one hundred perch 
at twenty-two feet: price 1000 livres (35I. per Englift acre). 

PrfmVrx.—Price of an arpent 700 livres (24I. 1 os. per Englifh acre) : produce, four 
to twenty pieces; average ten: price now 50 livrc,s; but average 24 livres, or 240 
livres ( 81 . 8s. per Englilh acre;: labour, cxclufive of vintage, 30 livres. 

Isle of Fkanof. —La Cha/jcl/c la Rcine. —Produce, ten pieces, at 20 livres, 200 
livres (7I. per Englilh acre) : labour, cxclufive of vintage, 30 livres : meafure, one 
hundred perches, twenty-two feet: price 6co livres (2tl. per Englilh acre). 

Liancourt ,—A bad arpent 300 livres ; a good 600 livres (450 livres is 15I. 13s. 3d. 
per Englilh acre): the meafure one hundred perches, at twenty-two feet.. Produce, 
three muids, at 60 livres, \ 80 livres ( 61 . 6s. per Englifli acre) the muid, of three hun¬ 
dred and fixty Paris bottles; yet bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props lad five or 
fix years, 10 livres the thoufand ; to keep an arpent in order, tw'o thoufand every year; 

Bretagne. — Auvergnos. —A fcattering of them from Guerande hither, and no 
■where elfe N. except a tew u.i the coall at Piriac and St. Gildas. Meafure the journal 
of 1280 toifes. Price, Soo.'i/. (29I. 3s. lod. per Englilh acre). Produce, 6 to 8'bar¬ 
riques, each 240 pints of Paris. Common price 15 liv. to 20 liv. This for a good 
year. They reckon that if they have no crop they lofe 6o liv. per journal. 

Nantes to -Produce,, fix barriques, now 25 liv. AU pixunifcuous and no 

props. 

;Boifelw, the fifth of an arpent de Paris; fells, per arpent, at 750 liv. 
Produce in a common year, i| barrique, or yf per arpent: and common price 22 
liv,465 liv. (81 8s, lod. per Englilh acre)fometimes let, at'three-fourths and one. 
half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6. liv, the boifelee, and 6 liv, the vintage; in all, 
. 4 60 liv. 
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60 liv. the arponf. Grc. t region of vine along the river j they extend not far from it : 
dung very iitllc.; rtia iy not once in fifteen years. 

Varath's, -J\'eaJovvs fell at double the price of vineyards, yet thell- C>oo liv. 

(30I. T4S. 3d. per Edglifli acre). 

Anjou.— .SV. George. —BoifeIcc,''J of an arpent, or 10,000 feet. An arpent, 40,000 
fee t, of the worft vines fells at 200 liv.; bell 500 liv. (350 liv. is 14I. 9s. yd. per Kug- 
lilhacro). Produce, 1 1 to 5 barriques. 

Jugcr.f .—On the Loire, vineyards arc various ; fome produce very iitllc of the bcli: 
V me ; and others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Four barriques of good 
wine, on an arpent of 100 cords of 25 feet, or f-2,500, i.s a common produce, but not 
a meJiuiu. The price, in a plentiful year, 35 liv.; and in ('no of fcarcitv, 50 liv. the 
barriqu?: this year it is 25 liv. but the wine bad, the grapc.s not being ripe. Four 
barriques, at 40 liv. make 160 liv. Expenccs—labour in digging, 24 liv.; vintage, 
3 iiv. the barrique, or 12 liv. the arpent; calks, at 5 liv. 20 liv.; tythe r;tli; belides 
ta.\e6. The afl'ertion gtmeral, that vines are the worlt of all efiates. Why ? Becaufe, 
for one year in five or fix, they yield nothing; and fometimes little for two or three 
years together. But ad.nittcd, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the fee fimplc. An arpent of the 
bed vines on the Loire fells from 3000 to 4000 liv. Now, to gain from hence fomc 
lads by combination, call this 3500 liv. and that it pays only 5 per cent.—it is 175 liv.; 
labour 36 liv.; calks 25 liv.; and here is 236 liv. without a penny for the king, or any 
frofa to the proprietor ; at 5 barriques, this makes 47 liv. each ; a fure proof, either 
that the produce mud be more than 5 barriques,—or that the price mud be more than 
47 liv.; probably 9, at 40 liv. (360 liv. is 9I. i4<?. 4d. per Englilh acre) for a mean 
arpent, at 1750 liv. (■47I. 5s. 3d. per Englidi acre). 

Durctel. — Vines fells higher than arable, and meadow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon, —Vines the word edate in the hands of poor proprietors only.—Ac¬ 
count of an arpent of Paris. Price 1200 liv. (6il. fes. 4d. per EngliOt acre.) 

Rent; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cent. 

Vintage, \ Englilh acre) 

Maniiif, .... 

Six c.illis, - . . - 

Props, . . - - . 

TaiUe, . . . - 


An extraordinary good year is 10 muids; a middling one fix ;,,and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thingis known, not even in forty 
years. But query, hail ? 

In 1785, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 liv« 324 liv. 

1786, 5 70 350 

* 7 ^ 7 * 3 90 *70 

1788, 4I 75 337 

The labour confifts in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, ftaking, 
tying, budding, &c. 

How this hulbandry can be edeemed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, furpalTes 
.my comprehenfion; in the hands of a man without a lufiicient capital, it certainly is 
fo; but thus alfo is that of wheat and barley, 

8 Neuf 


liv. 


Iiv. 


Produce, (1 muids, at 50 liv. 

300 


(15I. 7s. id. liiiglilh acre.) 

1 

40 

Expenccs, - • - » 

227 

30 

5 

Profit, 

73 

The miiid *40 pints de Paris. 
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Neuf Moutter.-^ln one of the riclieft diftri£ls in France, vines on the flopes fell at 
200 liv. to 2500 liv. (22 o liv: is 7 81 . 13s. 3<J. per Englifh acre) tlic ai pt nt of «oo 
perches of 22 feet; where the rich vales let at 40 liv. to 60 liv.j^anJ land of 4- Uv. 
fells not higher than 1500 liv. or i 5 oo liv. • , 

Champagne. - Epcrnay^ Ss*f. —Two thirds of all the country around, about Av, 
Cuniiere, Piery, Dily, Hautvilliers, &c. &c. under vines; and here all the famous 
Chanipagne wines are made. Ihe country producing the line white wine is all con- 
tainei) in the fpace of five leagues: and three or four more include Avife, Aiinge, Lu- 
menf e, Cramniont, &c. where they make the w'hite wine, with white grapes only. At 
Ay, Piet y, and Epernay, the white wine is all made with bl.ick. grape-w La Moiitagne 
de Rheinis, Bouzc, Verfee, Verznee, Teafe, /'.iry, and Cumiere, for titc b.n rouge dcla 
Marne. At .'Ary the firft quality of the white alfo made. With the black grape they 
mi.kc cither red or white wine, but with the white only while wine. 

The price of land is very high ; at Piery ioro liv.; at Ay 3:]. o liv. to Co o Hv. ; at 
Hautvilliers ,00 : liv. 'i he word in the country fells at 3 co liv. (3=00 liv. is 103I. 9s. 
per F.nglifli acre; 6coo liv. is at 1 . i8s.^ 

The produce, as may be fuppofed, varies much ; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and four 
the average ; At Reuil and Vanteuil, to twenty pieces ; at Hautvilliers, a convent of 
Benedidint'S, near 1 pt-rnay, eighty arpents that yield two to four; and the price varies 
equally: at Ay, the average is two, at 2 o liv.; one at no liv.; and one at fo Ih’. 
By another account, 200 liv. to 8 o liv. the queue, of two pieces ; average 400 liv. the 
queue. At Reuil and Vanteuil it is 6 liv, to 10. liv. The vine ; of Villiers 700 liv. 
to 9 0 liv. the queue. Red wine is 1 ,> liv. to 300 liv.—Accux nt of u confiderabl' 
vineyard, an average one, given me at Epernay : 


For an /Irj^nt. 

Intcrofl of purchafe, 3000 liv. — 

Labour, — — - 

Renewal (Jtrovins) ditto, —- 

Tying, — — _ 

Manure, i part dung to 14 earth. 

Vintage, 12 liv. a piece, — 

Calks, — _ _ 

'J'axi's-faille, vingtieine, and capitation. 

Aides. 15 the queue, — 


Produd .—Two pieces, a; 200 liv. 
One ditto, — 

One ditto, — 


Expences, 

Profit, 


1 

VcrEn^J'ijh A. ' V. 

150 liv. 

6 ! f 3 

55 

- 1- « i 

2 .\ 

i .! 0 

8 

7 0 


I '63 

20 

0 ! 7 t 

4J 

? 0 

L 3 

1*3 t f 

9 

0 7 lO i- 

do 

I 6 3 

tn. 


, 20 

0176 

409 

17 IT io| 

400 

;7 10 0 

150 

0113 

SO 

239 

600 

1 26 5 0 

409 

'!7 17 io| 

19I 

8 7 


Which, 
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Whiclig with the Jntereft charged, makes 10 per c«it. on 3000 liv, land, and 400 liv. 
buildings •, the general computation, and which feems admitted in the country. Sixty 
women are iieceffary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by reafon of the attention^, 
paid in the choice of the bunches i a cijxru'mftance to'which much of the fine flavour of 
the wine is owing, as well as to fingularity of foil and climate; the former of ^hich is 
all ftrongly calcareous, even to being white with the chalk in it. A fine lengthened 
Hope of a dialk hill, hanging to the fouth, between Dify and Ay, which I exandned, is 
entirely covered with vines, from top to bottom, and is the moft celebrated in the pro- 
vincec It is indeed rather a marl than a chalk; in feme places white, in others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam on a chalk bottom. This marl 
is in 'I’orae places very deep, and in others (liallow. I was (hewn pieces worth 
60C0 liv. the arpent, and others worth 3000 liv. but the difference of foil was not per¬ 
ceptible ; nor do I credit that this difference depends on foil: none of it approaching 
to pure chalk. It is ifupoflible to difeover, in the prefent (late of knowledge and in¬ 
formation, on what depends the extraordinary quality of the wine. The people here 
affert, that in a piece of npt more than three arpents, in which the foil is, to all appear¬ 
ance, abfolutely fimilar, the middle arpent only (hall yield the beft wine, and the other 
two that of an inferior qtiality: in all fuch cafes, where there is fomething not eafUy ac¬ 
counted for, the popular love of the marvellous always adds exaggeration, which is 
probably the cafe Iiere. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing 
every bunch from each grape that is the lead unfound, mud tend greatly to infure wine 
of the fird quality, when the diderence of foil is not driking. 

The vines are planted protnifcuoully, three or four feet, or two and a half from 
each other ; are now about eighteen inches or two feet high, and are tied to the props 
with fraall draw bands. Many plantations are far from being clean, fome full of 
weeds j but a great number of hands fpread all over the hill, farcling with their crook¬ 
ed hoe. 

As to the culture, in the middle of January, they give the cutting taille: in March 
dig the ground: in April and May they plant the provins : in June tie and hoe the 
feps: in Augud hoe again; in Odober, or in good years in September, the vintage. 

To plant an arpent of vines, cods in all 50 louis d’or: there are eight thoufand 
plants on an acre: and twenty-four thoufand feps and the props cod 500 livres: to 
keep up the dock of props 30 livres a years. It is three years before they bear any 
thing, and fix before the wine is good. None arc planted now, on the contrary, they 
grub up. 

Very few perfons have more than twenty or thirty arpents, except the Marquis de 
Sillery, near Rheims, who has two hundred and fifty arpents. At Fiery there are 
twenty arpents now to be fold ; a new houfe, a good cellar, q||tgazine, a good prefs, 
and every thing complete, for 60,000 livres : the vines a little, but not much, negledcd. 
For this fum 1 could buy a noble farm in the Fourbonnois, and make more in feven 
years than by vines in twenty. « 

Thofe who have not a prefs of their own, are fubjed to hazards, which mud necef- 
farily turn the fcale very contrary to the intereds of the finall proprietor. They pay 
3 livres for the two fird pieces, and for all the red : but, as they mud wait the 
owner’s convenience, their wine fometimes is fo damaged, that what would have been 
whi e becomes red. Steeping before preffmg makes red wine. 

As to preffing, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is much'Hhe better way y qnd 
. the^reto tummg the wheel of ihe prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, rather than by a 


In 
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In regard to the aides, or tax, on the tranter of vsdne, 
piece worth aoo Hv. pays — — — 

Ten fols per livre, — — 

Augmentation; gauge, conftage, &c. — 

Octroi de la Ville and du Roi,' s -m — 
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the proprietor who fells a 
lolivj 


S 
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The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fame; and every perfon through whofe hands 
it pafles. The duty at the port, on exportation, is about 15 livres each piece. The 
cabareteer and aubergifte pays 30 or 40 livres more retail duty. The Wine trade with 
England ufed to be direftly from Epernay ; but now the wine is fent to Calais, Bo- 
logne, Montreuil, and Guernfey, in order to be palled into England, they fuppofc here 
by fmuggling. This may expltun our Champagne not being fo good as fbrmerly- 
Should the good genius of the plough ever permit me to be an importer of Cham¬ 
pagne, 1 would defire Monf. Quatrefoux Paretclaine, merchant at'Epernay, to fend me 
ibme of what I drank in his fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, 
in England, Ihould prefume to drink Champagne, even in idea! The world mult bo 
turned topfy-turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopo¬ 
lizers and exporters of woollens — go to — and to ~ and every where —- except 
to a friend of the plough! 

The ecclefiaftical tithe is a heavy burthen. At HautvilHcrs the eleventh Is taken for 
a dixme; at Hery the twentieth, or in money 4 livres iof.\ at Ay, 4^; and at Eper- 
nay ; at Dify Vt » hut with all this weight of tax, nothing is known or ever heard 
of like the enormities praftifed in England, of taking the afbuai tenth. 

The idea of the poverty attending the vines is here as ftrong as in any other part of 
France: the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The fa£t is obvious, that a 
hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous for a man with a weak capital. How 
could a Kentilh labourer be a hop-planter ? But no diferimination is found commonly 
in France—the affertion is general, that the vine provinces are the pooreft ; but an af- 
fertion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. To render vines profitable, it is a 
common obfervation here, that a man ought to have one-third of his property in rents, 
one-third in farm, and one third in vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the moft fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have tlte 
largeft capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants; men who not 
only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all their little neigh¬ 
bours. Monf. Lafnier, at Ay, has from fifty to fixty thoufand bottles of wine always in 
his cellar; and M. Dorfe from thirty to forty thoufand. 

Rheims .—Average priH of ?n arpent 2400 livres (84I. per Engliih acre.) 


Accouni-> 

llvr, 

Intereft, — — — '120 

Culture by contraft, — —.40 

Manured every fifth year, 60 livres; and 1000 men or 
women’s loads of earth to mix, 36 livres, — 96 

Props, 20 bundles, — — 12 

Carryforward, ■— — 268 


Hv. 

Produce, 3 pieces, 
at 410 livres, 420 

(14!. i4s.perEng- 
lilh acre.) 

Carry forward, 420 . 


3 M 


Brought 
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Brought forward, —• —* 

Extra hodng, — — — 

Tkxes, t — — 

Calks, —^ *' “■ 

Vintage, at •xof. a •— — 

Prels, four men, at 2of. and 2of. food, — 

Inttreft of buildings, cellar, magazine, prefs, and utenfils, 30 
I he cellar-inan, 200 livres for 20 arpents, per arpent, 10 


li». 

268 

6 

8 

18 

18 

8 


Kv. 


Brought forward, 420 


366 


Lofs, 


Labour, 64 livres, (2I. 4s. 7d. per Englifli acre): intereft 
of which for firft jrear, — ~ 18 

384 

Droit d’aides, 7! per cent, on value, three pieces grofs, 
befides conftage, &c. &c. — ^40 

424 


424 


But inftead of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfelf who gave me 
this account, Monf. Cadot L’Aine, who has a confiderable vineyard, affured me, that 
they pay, on an average of ten years, 7I per cent, on the capital; this will make a dif¬ 
ference of 75 livres, which, with the 24 livres lofs in this account, is 99 livres, w-hich, 
mult be jsartly deduced from thefc cxpences, and partly added to the produce. On 
an average, the manuring is 1 fufpe£l cllimatcd too high. The vines this year promife 
to yield not a piece per arpent •, not by reafon of frofts laft winter, but of the cold 
being fo late as lall week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alfo are generally VC17 poor, and many are ruined by not 
being able to wait for a price. I'lie w ine trade at Rheiins amounts to four or five mil¬ 
lions per annum (175,000!. to 218,700!.) 

Sillcry. —^"J'hc Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not two 
hunSred and fifty, as I had been informed ; he has cellar room for two hundred pieces j 
this was mentioned as an cxtraordinaiy circumftance, but it Ihcws that ne is very defi¬ 
cient in a power of keeping his W'incs : a hundred and fixty arpents, at three each, are 
lour hundred and eighty pieces; fo that his cellar, inllead of containing the crop of 
three years, will not hold half the crop of one year. It is evidently a bulinefe that ought 
to have a large capital, and even an apparently fuperfluous oij|| orall the profit goes to 
the merchant. 

Loraine.— Br^Z>flH.-—Price 175 livres (25I. los. id. per Englifli acre). Mcafurc, 
80 perches, at 11 f feet. < 

Vfriitm.- Meafure, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of i’aris: high- 
eft fell to 2400 livres; not uncommon 1100 livres (84I. per Englifli acre). 

Metz. —Meafure, journal, equal to 69! perches of Paris. Price 1200 livres 
(89I. J4S. per Englilh acre). 


jiaeunt. 
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AccmnU 

Culture, C Hvres per monee, 8 monees in the journal, 
Trops, 2of. the monee, — — 

Two loads of dung, at 3 livrcs, -- , -- 

Repairs of calks, 

Taxes, taille, and capitation, — —• 

Ditto vinglicine, — 

Preffing, oiic-lhinicth of the crop, — 

Vintage, — — 


Ur. 

48 

8 

6 

6 

*3 

4 

9 

It) 


Uv. 

Produce, 4ohottei»; 
each 44 pints of 
Paris, at 61 Hv. 260 
9s. 6d. per 
•’^nglilh acre. 
Expences, no 

{ Profit, 150 


Labour, 64 livrcs (sh'^cs. 7d. per Englifli acre). -j 

But interell of 1200 livrcs is 60 livres, and the tithe Itcre is from the twentieth to the 
tiiirticth to be dedufted. The general aflerlion, which feemed to admit no doubt, was 

that ihe profit is 7 per cent. ^ , 

Piiil ail Mcafurc a journal, 10 hommecs, or 250 verges of lo feet, the 

foot of 10 inches. 


Account. 

Labour, — 

Manuring, 64 livres, but once in eight years. 

Vintage twenty-five pcrions for 13 journalsj at fed. 
Profs, _ — — 

Calks, — ■“ ~ 

Taxes, no droit d’aklcs, — 

Props, — _ ... . 

Arpenf, 800 livres, (661. 2 S. id. perEnghlh acre). 

Buildings, 6o 


860 

Interell of ditto, — “ 

Droit de gabclle, and gauge, ly'. per hotte. 




IiV. 

30 

8 

3 

2 

16 

3 

4 


45 


10 


Hr. 

Produce, 400 hotes 
on 13 arpents, 

30 per journal, • i8» 
(14I. IIS. 3d. per 
Englifli acre). 
Expences, 121 

Profit, 59, 


121 

Labour, 33 livrcs, (2I. 9s. tod. per Englifli acre.) —— | 

But fomc little error here, for the common calculation is, that they pay 10 per cent. 

Vines are planted more and »nore, the culture augmenting every day j they plant 
the land proper for wHlKt as readily as any other. 

M/wry -Meafin-e, 19,360 feet. Price of the bed, 1000 hvres; the worfi, 500 
Iwres (at 750 livrcs, 6-:l. las. 6d. per Englifli acre). They have what they call the 
•rrofe race and the petit race of vines; the firft gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
quality ; *!the latter wine of a good quality, but in quantity fmall. ^ 

The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two pints 
of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the firfl 5 livres j 
of the latter 10 livres (at 100 livrcs it is 81 . 15s. per Englifli acre). 

Limeville.—'Vha iournal 15/120 feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, of 
all forts; average, twelve meafures, 6 livres 15/: Price per journal, 550 livres 
feel. 17s. 6d. per Englifli acre). Produce 80 livres ( 81 . ias. per EngUfti acre). 

3 M 2 Alsace. 
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Alsace.— loo verges, at a» feet. Price, 900 livres (31I. 
I os. per Engliih acre). . ' . 

Meafure, 24,000 feet. Price, 800 livres (55I. 7s. gd. per Englifli acre).. 
Produce, thirty meafures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good price, 6 livres the 
meafurej middling, 4 livres iq^; low,* 3 livres (at 150 livres produce, it is 10I. 7s. 
4d. per Engliih acre). 

Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 livres the meafure, 240 livres (i6h 
12s. 6d. per Engliih acre). 

JJenhem .—Some fo high as 3000 livres, but few that yield a hundred meafures, at 
6 livres, but by no means common. 

Franche Gompte'. — .firawffir— Meafure, an oeuvre. Produce, a muid, at 40 livres 
to 60 livres. 

Meafure, a journal, of eight oeuvres j the oeuvre 45 perches, of 9I feet. 
Price, 40 livres to 400 livres the oeuvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or eight per journal.* The grape, called HsxtgammS, yields the moll wine, but of the 
worft quality. Common price, 60 livres the muid.—Account of a journal, 32,400 
feet. 


Liv. 

Interefl: of 2400 Uvres (123I. 6s. Engliih acre). 


at 5 per cent. • • 120 

Culture, 5 livres the oeuvre, > - 40 

Props, 1 livre ditto, ... 8 

Vintage, 5 livres ditto, « .40 

Tonneaux, 12 livres the muid new; but re¬ 
paration a triHe, - . . o 

'I'aille, capitation, and vingtieme > 3 4/i 

No droit d’aide. 

Never dung, thinking it fpoils the wine. 

FaulTe, renovation 3 Uvres per too, - 3 


Tythe, none in common; but, where found, 
only from one-twelfth to one-twentieth. 


Liv* 

Produce, 4 muids, at 
60 Uvres (t2l. 6s. 
per Engliih acre), 240 
Expences, - 214 

Profit - 26 


214 


Labour, 83 livres (4I. 4$. per Engliih acre). | 


The common idea is, that the produce of an oeuvre is 
And the expence .... 

30 Uvres. 
12 

« 

18 

Or profit per journal • • 

Interell . • • » • 

144 

120 

Remains net - ... 

Vs 

24 


•Hiey are alfo generally fuppofed to yield but five per cent, profit on ca{^tal, and fome- 
times not fo much. 


The 
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The vines here are in double rows, at about two feet, and the preps placed in an 
inclining polition, fo as to join over the centre of that fpace, and are there tied to an 
horizontal prop; by which means any fmall flicks anfwer the parpofe of props. 

JBourgogne. — Dijon. —Moafure, journal of pootoifes. Price of cc^tmmon vineyard.c, 
looolivres to 1500 livresCat livres, it is*63l. ad. per]|»glifh acre) the belt 
about Dijon. Produce, about feven or eight pieces, or rauids,-Ist 36 livres (at 270 
livrcs it is 13I. 16s. 6d. per Kiiglilh acre): pay fix per cent. But the fine vineyards of 
Veaunc, Romanc, I’afn, fell at 3000 livres. 

C/os de Veaujeau. —'Phis is tho molt famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy, tiie 
wine felling at the hight ll price; it contains above an hundred journals, walled in, and 
belongs to a convent of Bernardino monks. This reminds me of Ilaatvilliers, near 
Epernay, one of the fineft vineyards in Champagne, having reverend mailers alfo. 
There are no trees in that at Chrs de Veaujeau, though in all the more commoh ones. 
The vines are now not more than twoor three feet high, the props being Ihort alfo ; they 
are not in rows, but planted proraifeuoufly. The foil a brown loam ' inclining to reddilh,. 
with (tones in it, which on trial prove calcareous. It is not, like'the fine vineyards of. 
Champagne, on a declivity, but flat, at the foot of a hill, which is rocky. The pro¬ 
duce, I i muid, at 600 livres the inuid, qoo livres (46I. is. 4d. per Englilh acre). 
The vineyard would, it is faid, fell for 10,000 livres the journal (5ill. 17s. 6d. 
per Englifli acre). They make white wine alfo, of a quality and price equal to the 
red. 

Nuys .—^The fineft vineyards fell up to 7000 livres and 8000 livres a journal; but in 
common about looo livres (51I. 38. qd per h.ngliih acre). The produce of the fine 
wines never great; four jileces, or muids, of halt a queue, or two hundred and forty 
bottles, is a great produdt; middling: and in bad years, none at all, which hap- 
pens fometimes, as at prefent, after a very fine appearance; but the frolts at the end 
of May cut them off fo entirely, that there is not a grape to be feen. Such wine as the 
poor people drink, fells commonly at 60 livres or 70 livres the queue, now 120 livres. 
-Account of a journal. 


Liv. 

Intereft, .... 50 

Culture, by contraft (fomeat 6o livres), 72 

Props, called here, not echalcts, but paifeaitXy 6 
Ca!ks repaired, _ - - 6 

Taxes, - - - - 8 

Vintage, . . - - 6 

148 


Lir. 

Produce, i-J- piece, at 
100 liv. (Si. 19s. 4d. 
per Englifli acre), 175 
Expences, - 148 

Profit,, . 27 


One vigneron, with his wife and four children, muft all work very welt to do four 
journals; for which, if at 6*0 Jvres, they receive 340 livres, but have the winter for 
other work. The t^neyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after the Clos 
de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Romanc, La Taflie, de Vcauine, Richebourg, 
Charabertin, and Cote rote. The belt is 25I. the piece, or 3 livres tijp bottle; but 
this is the price of the vintage; kept three or four years, it fells for 4 livres, and even 
5 livres the bottle in the country. 

In 1782 the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 livres for very miferable rafks, 
and fold them full at ao livres, but the wine not good, 1785 was the laft great crop, 

8 when 
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when the price of acaflc, a tonneaus, which commonly is la livres new, was 36 Hvres 
to 40 livi-es, Hit the wine bad : they never dung'for fine wines, only for bad ones, but 
tht>y manure fomctimes tvith earth. New vinej'ards give a larger quantity of wine than 
old ones, but the wine of the latter the bell quality. There are here, as in all the 
other win6 pi-ovin^l many fmall proprietors, who ha% but patches of vines, and al¬ 
ways fell their grajpieS ; but there is no idea of their being poorer llun if they did not 
purfuc this culture. 

Bcaii%c .—Tl’.e Hones in the vineyards here calcareous. An ccuvre coftvS 400 livres, 
3:00 livres por journal (163I. it 5 s. per Knglifli acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at I ^ livres this common wine; but there arc fine ones vallly higher. The wines of 
grea'lell namelicrc, after the Clos de Vcaijcati^ are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, Beaumc, 
Savigne, Mulfo (white), and Maurcauchc, which lafl; fells, ready to drink, at 4 livres 
the fcoTflc ; new at 1 ioo livres the queue. They give here great accounts of the pro¬ 
fit attending this culture; but on being analyzed, they are found all to turn on the 
fiippofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a price, which is mere merchan- 
ilize, and not cultivation ; for the merchant who buys at the vintage to fill his cellars, 
ii. cxadly in the fame predicament; and to enjoy this profit, it is not neceffary to cul¬ 
tivate a iinglc acre. 

Price of an ccuvre ico livres; eight of them to a journal, 800 livres 
f4el. 19s. pcrKnglifh acre). Common produce, one piece per oeuvre: the price now 
to livjcs the piece, but 20 livres more common (iCo livres is 81 . 3s. yd. per Englilh 
acre. 

Couch. —An oeuvre, the eight of a journal, fells at 100 livres; but there is more at 
80 livres. Produce, one piece, at 36 livres common price, but now 60 livres: ufually 
one piece at 2livres; half the produce, by contrad, for labour (at the price of 640 
livres, it is 32!. 15s. 4d. perEnglifli acre). 

Bourbonnois —Sell to 1000 livres the arpent (34I. 12s. id. per Eng- 
H'h acre) of eight boifolccs, each 168 toifes, 48,384 feet. In a good year, produce 
eight poin9ons, at 30 livres ; common year five or fix, at 30 livres for common vine¬ 
yard : half the produce is paid by contraff, for labour. Very rarely dung: props 7 
livres: tythe the eleventh. 

Rmux. _Common produce, half a piece per ccuvre, or boifelee; onc-fourlh for pro¬ 

prietor, and one-fourth for la'oour. 

St. Ponerin. —Vineyards on hills, too livres the boifelee; 800 livres the arpent(ayl. 
13s. lod. perEnglifli acre). 

Auvergne.— Rim. —Sell at 2co livres the ccuvre; fometimes \f. the bottle, or 15/. 
the pot; now 3 livres ; middling price lof. to ^of. 

Clermont. —Meafure, 800 toifes; befl; 300 livres ; word 100 livres; middling 150 
livres an ccuvrc; 1200 livres the arpent (70I. per Englifh acre); medium ten pots, 
each fixtecn pints of Paris; on the befl laud fifteen, and the mean price 30/.; at pre- 
fent 3 livres ; tie thetn with willow branches, falix •vhnhiecr.^ ^ 

Izoirc.—ln common fell at 500 livres or 600 livres liie fetcre,i but in good fituations 
800 livres (46I. i2s. qd. per Englifli acre): the ccuvre of the beft yields fommes; 
middling one and a half; bad, one: the fomme fix pots, each fixteen pints of Paris; 
the common price after thevintage, 25/. to 30/'. thefix pots (at 168 livres it is 9I. i6s. 
per Englifli acre). 


dteOUHi 
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Accowit of an (Euvre, 


labour, 

PropSj, - - 

Intereft buildings, loo livres, 
50 oeuvres, 

Intereft of 100 livres purchafe, 
Taihe, &c. 

Provins, 

Dung ditto, - 


Liv. 

8 

2 


j 

o 

o 

o 


Sols. 

o 

IO» 

28 

o 

11 
B 
2 


Liv. 

Produce, fomme, at 

the PQ^,/2 livres 
the fous, - 21 

Expences, * * - 18 ig 

Profit, - 2 I 


18 19 


By which we are only to underftand that they 
tereft. 

Briude. —Price, 10 livres to 100 livres (55 livres, is 25I. las. gd. per Englifli acre) • 
the worft are on rocks, where a ftorm drives foil and crop away. It is very remarka¬ 
ble that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a wine far 
inferior to the rich plains of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a further atten¬ 
tion from the naturalifts, who examine this very curious and interefting country. They, 
have thirty-five forts of vines here \ the Lange dit de chicn is the firft. * ^ 

Dauphine. — Montelimart .—Price of a fetere, half an arpent of Paris, 16S livres to 
480 livres, and produces feven mcafures of wine, called charges, each of a hundred 
bottles, the common price 15 livres, or 75 livres per fcterc. 


«' 

pay little more than common in. 


Account. 


Intereft of 300 livres (44I. 12s. 6d. 

per Englilh acre) 

Liv. 

mean price, 

- 

15 

Culture, lit. 

20 liv. ^ 


2d, 

j 0 > 

30 

3d, paid by cuttings. 

0 s 

No props. 

Vintage, - - 


c 

Calks, . - . 

- 


Tax<*s, ... 

• • 

a 

No droit d’aides. 

Cellar, &c. Bcc. 

•m 

2 


Produce, (7I. jys. 6d. 

per Englilh acre,) 7 c 
Expences, . ' 

Profit, 17 


5S 

PROVEii?t’E.— Avignon .—Price 70 livres the cymena, and produce three barrels:- 
price at prclcnt 6 livres the barrel, or 3/ the bottle j common price 2/. The beft vines 
give eight per cent, on capital. 

Aix.—The cartcree 800 livres (63I. per Englilh acre). Meafure, fix hundred- 
Cannes for the cartereei the canne of eight pans, the pan of nine inches and three 
lines. * *■ 
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Tour d'Aigues.'^The produce of a fomma is a hundred coup, each 60 lb. 3 Ib. a pot; 
and the common bottle 2 J lb.: loolb. of grapes give 6olb. of wine. Mean price ^of. 
the coup, or per fomma 150 iivres, Meafure, 50,400 feet. 


• Account, 

liv. 

fols. 

liv. fols. 

Culture, 

48 

0 

Produce, 

Hoeing and pruning. 

12 

0 

(dl. 19s. fid. 

Vintage and carriage. 

10 

0 

per Englifh 

Intereft of buildings, &c. - 

>5 

0 

acre,) 150 0 

Taille, by the cadaftre (but this varies every year by 
reafon of provincial cxpence,) 

10 

0 

Expenccs, 126 0 

Sei^eural duty, - - - 

I 

0 

12 Profit, 24 

Price, 600 Iivres, (avJl. 2s. fid. per Engltlh acre,) In¬ 
tereft, » ,. » - - 30 

0 



126 




Hycres. —Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four feet, with intervals of dif¬ 
ferent diftances, ploughed, or hoed, for corn j and this method they call moyoivere. 
Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix barrels, each barrel 
twenty-eight pots, and each pot 31b. Common price per bout 50 Iivres. 

Obfervations. 

It is merely for curiofity I obferve, that the average of all the prices per meafure, in 
the purchafe of thele vineyards, amounts to 61I. 8s. per acre; fuch a meiiJum demands 
very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceeding numerous, and equally fo in every 
province. Rejc Qing thofe in which the prices exceed 1 ool. an acre, as going certainly 
much beyond what can pofiibly be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the reit 
is 41I. IS. 6d. per acre. But 1 fliould wifh that attention were rather given to another 
mode of calculating the price and pro.luce of thefe vineyards; there are twenty three. 
minutes that include both price and produce; the average of thefe, exclufive of fuch as 
jife above lool. purchafe, and 21I. produce, is 

For the price per Englifli acre, - ;C45 * o 

For the produce, - -920* 

Which is in French money, per arpent of Paris,—Price, - 871 liv. 

Produce, - 175 

From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, gife, in annual produce, one-fifth 
of their fee fimple. 

The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it appears 
•to be fatisfaftorily noted, and rejefting the higher articles as before, is 2I. 12s. 6d. 

• The Marqais de Mirabcau obferved, that an arpent of vine it, on an average, worth double the beft 
arpent of corn. L’Amidet Hemitut, 5th edit, 1760. tom.vi. p. 137, This pgrccs pretty well with my 
itCtCii. 


The 
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The net profit appear, from feveral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 10 per 
cent, on the capital employed. 

How nearly thefe averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium rd" th;; 
whole kingdom,, it i.s iinpofiible, wiih any degree of acciira^,^to couje. turc; luit 
I am inclined to believe, tltut the difference may not be cQS^erable. 'J liis, how¬ 
ever, muft be left, with a proper diffidence, to the well iiiforriSM reader’s fuperior Hi- 
gacity. 

'J'he importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the idejrfb commf.u 
- there, I may ahnofl fay uuiverfa!, that the wine provinces are the pooreft, and that the 
eullure is mifehievous to the national iiitcrcfts, are fubiecl.s toi) curious to be dirniiflcd 
haltily : as my opinion is dirodlly the roverfo of the prevalent one in I'rance, it is nec( f- 
fary to explain the circunidances on which it is founded. 

It appears by the jrreceding niinutcp, that the value of the foil thus emjdoycd was pro¬ 
bably higher than it could be in any other application, good n;eaclow.s (valuable from 
their fcarcity) alone excepted : that the produce much exceeds all others; and ladly, 
that the employment depending upon it is very confidcrable. Under fuch leading and 
powerful circumflances, and connefted as theyare with another not Icfs cffenlial, that vaft 
iratls of the land thus employed are rock and declivities, too Ucep for the plough,it 
Ihould feem aftoniflring, how an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation 
could be prejudicial to a country : it is, however, very general in France. 

The quedion ought to be put folely on this iffue.—Would the fame land, under any 
other culture, fell at the fame price ? 45l.per acre, amounting to thirty years purchafe, 
at re.s. an acre, is fuch a value as I'rance, in the richefl: vales, knows nething of (mea¬ 
dows alone excepted, which will always be valuable according to fcarcity and heat of cli¬ 
mate, ) arid wc in England as little. But this greater value arifes not by any mean:, from 
the richefl; lands, but from thole which, confidered on a medium, are certainly very in¬ 
ferior to tlie rcfl: of the kingdom. Great tracks could be applied to no other ufe than 
that of fhecp-walk or warren; much is fituated, in fome of the jjooreft foils in the king¬ 
dom, on funds, fliar]? gravels, and “lands fo ftoney, as to be inapplicable to the plough : 
to pofi'efs 3 climate that gives the power of raifmg fuch land to the value of 30!. 
or 40I. an acre, is beyond all doubt or queftion, a fuperiority that cannot be too much 
valued. 

'I’he amount of the produce is not lefs firiking : rich pafl ures fell every where at high 
prices, becaufe they are atrend('cl with no cxpcnccs : and thus a fmall product may be 
ciaffed with a large one; but it is not fo with vines. 'J'he average of 9I, an acre, on a 
mean iff good and bad years, is fuch as no other plant will equal that is cultivated in 
I'rance, watered latids alone excepted. It is only on fingularly fine foils, in certain pe¬ 
culiar (Jiflrifts, that any thing approaching fuch a produtt is to be met with. There is 
no part of Europe, in whicL a crop of wheat, of fuch value, is not exceedingly large, and 
much beyond the average. That of all the wheat, in any of the richell counties in Eng- 
limd, vibrates between 61 . f nd 7I. an acre, prepared for j)erhaps, by a barren and expenfive 
fallow,—at leaft by foracthlng much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then ace we to 
think of^ plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? . 

There are many men, however, in France, who will fay, your, reasoning must 
BE ERRONEOUS j for there h not a vine proprietor in France^ who would not give you his 
vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year. The oblcrvation may be perfeftly juft ; but 
it is no anfwerto me, who'am not fpeaking of net profit of produce. To him who 
confiders the fubjedl: in a national light, and as a politiciSri, the former is not the objci^*: % 
—the great poini is to fecure a large produce. The prince may levy fuch heavy taxes 
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on the pro'.lucc :* and it mayi>e gained by fuch an operofe culture, that the poor may 
Jevy a much heather for their labour; the confequence to the cultivator may be a low 
proiit, but to the nation at large the importance of the produii remains the fame and 
iiiiimpcached. Am| in this light I look upon that of vines as fo confiderable, that fliould 
the fad of the reai average of the Wiolc kinj^dom prove lefs than I make it—even fo little 
as 7I. per acre, I niouiii,nill ollecm the culture an objed ofinfinite national confequence. 
It is more titan fugar pays in the Weft Indies, which is ufually fuppofed the moft pro¬ 
fitable cultivation in the world. 

In ri g ud to the nut profit, which on the minutes vibrates from 7 to 10 per cent, it 
does not feem to fotno to be adequate to the. peculiar happinefs of the climate, and the 
i^cpiitatioii of thcnvincs throughout the world ; or to the price of the land, or amount 
of the produd. But, in this refped, it muft be confidered, that the minutes, fo for as 
they concern, the returns in money, are the prices of the vintage only ; whereas every 
man that lias a capital fufiicient, by keeping his wine for three months only, adds confi- 
dcrably to the proiit.—If a proprietor be merely able to ftore his crop in calks in his cel¬ 
lar, long enough to avoid the immediate neceflity of felling for want of calks, he has au 
advance of price, \vhich will greatly augment the ratio of his profit: it is very fair to give 
the cultivator of vines the fame time that is taken by moft of his lircthreii with whom 
corn is the objed, that is to fay, fix months from the htirveft. The diflerence of profit 
is exceedingly great betwxen the falc in the vintage, and that of fix months after. But 
it is Hill of more confequence to obferve, that the rate per cent, here mentioned, is not 
on the mere bufinefs of the cultivator, but on the purchafe of the eftate upon which the 
culture is carried on. This makes an enormous difference. If agriculture, in Kngland, 
yield 15 per cent, and landed property three, throw the two together, and the mean is 
not more than 5^ or 6; and thofe who, in England, buy an eftate, and flock, and culti¬ 
vate it, and make 6 per cunt, wall not think they are fullering, notwithftaiiding the ac¬ 
cumulated advantages of a century of freedom. 

It is this large annual produd w hich in the vine provinces gives bread to fuch num¬ 
bers of people; befide thedired objed of common labour, which amounts, as we have 
feen, to 2I. 12s. 6d. per acre, and coulcquently is above tlirice as high as that of com¬ 
mon arable crops; and if they are not in very complete culture, the I'upcriority is much 
more confiderable, there is the trade of calks, which, independent of the employment of 
coopers, gives a value to the woods of a country, as well as an adivity to foreign com¬ 
merce, by the iinpo) t of Haves and hoops. The props have the fame effed as our hop- 
polos, and render willow plantations, as well as common under-woods, much more va¬ 
luable than they,would be otherwife. Befides, there is the circuraftancc, that fo many 
politicians regard alone, the exportation of the wine, and the calk or the bottle; form¬ 
ing, whether in the lliape of wine or of brandy (as I fltall by and by ftiew,^ one of the 
greateft trades of export that is to be feen in Europe; as much the export of French 
labour, as that of the lilk of Lyons, or the cloths of Louviers. And after all this, if I be 
allowed to place laft, what in truth ought ever to be regarded firft, that is, the home 
confumption, there is the invaluable advantage of a whole pfiople being well and amply 
fupplied with a beverage, the effedf of their own induftry, and the refultof their,..own la¬ 
bour ; and it furely will not be thought a fmall advantage, that a nation has recourfe, 
for fupplying this confumption, to her fands, gravels, declivities and rocks; that Ihe de- 
tjiands it not of her rich plains, but of thofe lands which her lefs fortunate neighbours are 
forced to cover with copfe or rabbits. 

But here we are not to forget, that argument is always to give way to faO:. Frond 
uhEilUlll^aye juft faid, the reader is not to conclude that fyich lauds only are under vines 
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in France, the contrary is the faft; I found them on the noble auvl fertile plain of the 
Garonne; on the richeft lands in the vale which extends from Narbontie to Nifmcs f in 
the vales of Dauphind and of the Loire; and, in a word, iRdifcriminately on every lort of 
land in all the wme provinces; but I found them alfo on fiich roc|^y and bad foils 3^s I 
haive defcribed, and in fo great quantities as to fliew how well a^^pted they arc to fucli 
foils and fituations. There are two reafons why vines arc fo oftM^found in rich plains J 
the firft is, the export of wheat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price: but the export of wine and brandy has never 
been (lopped for a moment. The effedb of fuch a contraft in policy mull have beenconfider- 
ablc, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by the new vineyards already planted, 
or begunto be planted, on corn lands, while the people w'ere ftarving for want of bread; of 
fuch confequence,in the encouragementof any culture, is a fteady unvarying policy! theiadl: 
is the more ftriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxa • 
tion; but, always pofTelTing a free trade, it thrives. The fecond reafon is, that the cul¬ 
ture of this plant is much better underftood in France than tha^of corn. An advanta¬ 
geous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm which makes cattle nccelfary to 
corn, and corn nccefl’ary to cattle, on which the profit of arable land fo much depends, 
is what the French have hardly an idea of. In their praftice it is never to be feen, and 
in their books it is never to be read. But their vineyards are gardens ; the turnips of 
Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Englifh gen¬ 
tleman, are not fo clean as the vines of France, while the whole ceconomy of the plant is 
perfedly underftood, both in theory and practice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often llarled in converfation, whether it be nation¬ 
ally more advantageous that wine fhould be, as in France, the common beverage, or 
beer, as in England ? How it fhould ever become a cpieflion I cannot underfland. We 
are, of neceflity, obliged to have rccourfc to our belt lands to fupply our driuk ; the 
French, under a good government, would have all theirs from their word foils. The 
fands of Sologne, which are palfed in the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. &c. are as 
bud as ours in Suffolk and Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. The French fands, by 
means of vines, yield 81 . or yl. an acre, and thofe of Suffolk not fo many (hillings. 
Through nine tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields alfo 
barley. If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky declivities gave us our liquor, could we not 
apply llicfe richer foils to fomething better than beer ? Could we not, by means of ro¬ 
tations, that made potatoes, tares, bcatis, and artificial grafl'es, the preparatives for vi heat 
alternately, contrive to raife infinitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of 
neceflity come in for an attention equal to what \vc give to wheat ? Wheat, rye, harlcy, 
and oats exhaufl, every other crop we raife, either actually or confeqiientially, aniclioi 
rates. Would it be no advantage to ftrike out one of ihcfe exhauliers, and fubflitute an 
improver ? Would it be no advantage to feed all the horfes of Britain on beans iultead 
of oats ? Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to your quantity of bread, mutton, 
and beef. With one-founii cf your land under barley, can you have as much bread, 
mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the neceflity of having any barley at all ? 
How few*' agricultural combinations mud there be in a mind that can entertain doubts on 
fuch queftions ? There is a common idea that wine is not a wholcfbme beverage, I take 
this to be a vulgar error; bad wine, or wine kept fill fliarp and acid, may be unwhole- 
fome, but fo is bad beer, or beer kept till acid : but this has nothing to do with the 
queftion. If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the com¬ 
plaint ought not tv be that wine is unwholefome, but that a bad government is unwhole- 
feme: the beer drinkers under fuch a one, will not have much to boaft. There may 
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he more {Ircngtti and vigour of body among tlie common people in England than among 
the fame cljsfs iri France ; if this bo true, it proves noihiug againft wiive. Are the 
French poor asueil.fed ;-s ours; dofiiey eat an equal quantity of animal (Icni ? Were 
they as free ? 'I'liefi* common prejudices, for or againit certain liquors, are ufually built 
on VC17 infulliei'-ntol^.vation. ' ‘ 

But the encmit’s oiWheyards recur to the charge ; ibe vim provinces are the poorejl 
of the kin^Jern ; ami you akv.iys fee tnifen amo)ig the poor proportiined to tbs quantity of 
vines.* —'J'fiis is the main hinge on which the argument turns ; it is an an obforvation 
that has bk'n made to me a thoufand riiius in l-'rance, and cemverfadon never toiicitos 
on the fubjed’ but you are fure to hear it repeated.—There is forne truth in it as z fad— 
there is none as <tn argumeiif. 

There is ufuallyaconftdcrablc population in vine provinces ; and doul'jilefs it is not 
furpriling, that where there is a great population litere fliould be many poor, under a 
bad government. But there is another reafon, much more fatisfadory, which arifes not 
at all from the nature of the culture, but from the'abufe of it. 

It is the fmallntfs of the property into v/liicli vineyards are ufually divided ; a circtim- 
fiance carried to fuch excefs, th; t the mifery llowing from it ca.i iiardly be imagined by 
thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaife. 'J'lie nature of the culture de¬ 
pending almoft entirely on manual labour, and demanding no otlier capital than the pol'. 
fellion of the land and a pair of arms ; no carts, no ploughs, no cattle, necelTarily leads 
the poor people to this fpccies of property; and the univerfal pradice of dividing it be¬ 
tween the children, multiplies thefe little farms to I’uch a degree, that a family depends 
on a fpot of land for fupport that cannot pofllbly yield it; this weakens the application to 
other induftry, rivets the children to a fpot from which they ought to emigrate, and 
gives them a flattering intei'efl: in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain, when bet¬ 
ter interells call them elfewhcre. The confequence is, their labouring as much as they 
can for their richer neighbours; their own little vyieyai’ds are then ncglcded; and that 
culture, which to a more able proprietor is decifively advantageous, becomes ruinous 
to infufficient funds. But a misfortune, greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the 
crop ; to a man of a proper capital,^, and who confcquently regards only the average of 
feven years, this is of no account; but to the poor proprietor, who lives from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal; he cannot fee half a year’s labour lolt by hail, froft, cold, or other in¬ 
clemencies of the feafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want of bread; 
before the ample produce comes, which certainly will come on the average account, he. 
finds himfelf in the hofpital. 

This I take be the origin of that general and too indiferiminate condemnation of 
vineyards in Frjince. The poverty is obvious; it is connefted with vines, and for want 
of proper dillindions, it is confidercd as neceflTarily flowing from vineyards; but, in fadf, 
it is merely the refult of fmall properties amonglt the poor,*, a poor man can no where 
be better fituated than in a vine provitice, provided he poflfefs hot a plant. Whatever- 
may be the feafon, the poor are fure of ample employment among their richer neigh¬ 
bours, and to an amount, as we have above feen, thrice asgi'eat as-any other arable lands 
afford. That culture which demands 2I. 12s. in hand labour only, whethervthere be 
crop or no crop, and which employs women and children of all ages, ought not furely to 

* So laiely as in t! f Journal Phyfique for May 1790, Monf. Roland de la Platitre, a^entleman with, 
whom 1 haJ the p’eafuie of foaic agreeable coiiverfation at Lyons (in the happier period or his life, before 
he was involved in the iiiiltry aud guilt of revolutions,) fays, that of all countries the vine ones are the poor- • 

s^d the people the moft wretched ! And in the Cabier ot the clergy of Auxerre, it is dcinandeth that 

UtcordpiiaocM againit planting vines on laud piqper for corn ble,cx.eo|st«^ P-•$!!• 
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be condemned as the origin of diftrefs among the poor. Attribute the fact to its true caufe, 
the define and fpirit of polIf:fiing lyiided property, which is uni/erCal la France, and 
cccalicns infinite mifery. I’his circinndance, fo prevalent in that kingdom, and {com. 
parativefy fpeaking) lb little known in ours, w^erc the poor are fp n^ch more at their 
eafe than in France and moll oilier countries, is very curious ^^political obferver. 
What an apparent contradiction, that property Ihould be the pS^nt of poverty, yet 
there is not a clearer or belter aC'-ertaiaed fact in the range of aiodern politics. I'he 
only property lit for a poor family, is their ernttago, garden, and perhaps grafs land 
enough to yield miik; this needs not cf nccelUty impede tiicir daily liboar; if they 
have more, they are to be clalfod with farmers, and will have araoie li.lJs, which 
mult, in the nature of things, be ill cultivated, and the national intercll coufequently 
fuffer. 

'I’he explanations I have given of the wine fyllem in Franco will be received, I trufl: 
with candour. To invelUgato Inch queltions fully, would demand dill'ertalions cx- 
prefbly written on every I’ubjetl that arifes, w'hich would be inconfident with the brevi¬ 
ty necelfary to the regider of travels: 1 attempt no more than to arrange the lacts 
procured j it belongs to the political arithmetician fully to combine and illudrate 
them. 


Chap. XXIII.— Of ths Culture of Silk in France. 

Quercy.— Qauffadc .—^IN the avenue loading to this town, two rows of the trees are 
mulberries, and thele are the firft we havefeen. 

Montauban. —Many mulberries here, in rows ; and under fome of them four rows 
of vines, and then fix or feven-tiraes the breadth of corn. When the leaves are not in 
time for the worms, or are dedroyed by frods, they arc fed with lettuce leaves; and if 
no lettuce, with cabbage, but the filk is fo worthlefs, that the failure is reckoned nearly 
equal to have none at all. 

Touloufe to Noe. —Mulberry trees are here worth from 6f. to zof. and 33/i each per 
annum, according to their fipje. 

Noe. —Mulberries worth up to 3 livres per tree, per annum. But filk-worms have 
miffed much for three years pad. 

Narbonne. —Many mulberries all within pruned flat heads. 

Pinjean. —Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, be- 
caufe they yield a crop every year. On four feterecs of land they have fixty trees j. 
and at the fame rime the land yields barley or oals, mown for forage, 0 which the 
four fetcrces give fixry quintals, that fell at 33/i the quintal. Single mulberries have 
paid as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four feterees equal two acres, 
there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreable produce of forage will be 52 livres, 
or xl. 5s. 6d. 

Nijmes to Sauve. —Seven niull’rrics on an Englifh rood. 

Mulberry leaves feA commonly at 3 livres the quintal. A tree yields from, 
one to eleven quintals :■ two, three, and four arc C(.mmon. Gathering the leaves coils- 
12/1 the quintal. Fifteen, quintals of haves are necelfary for one ounce of grain (the 
feed or eggs of the worm"): 20 livres the mean price of filk per lb.: reckon, that an 
olive-tree pays as well as a mulberry.. 

Many mulberries about Quefac, and fome on very poqr^ dry land. In grafs fields 
the ground around them, as far as the branches extend. Remark.fome . 

ftones laid around many trees, fox^^fome diilance ifom the ilem. 
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Eight trees in fomething lefs than an Englifli rood. 

By infonn^ion, almonds, in R<^verge, pay better than mulberries, and with much 
lefs expence and attention ; 3, 4, 5, and 6 iivrcs a tree. 

Gallic .—Mantt fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 livres to 8 livres 
a tree in commoni‘;young ones excluded. 'J'hey yield to twelve quintals of leaves; 
in general, three, four, or five. The price varies from 3 livres to 10 livres the quintal. 
'I'hey are much mo.-e valuable than olives. '1 his year the great cold in April dellroyed 
the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. 'I’hey never think of giving anything to 
worms but the leaves ; have heard of twenty things, but treat the idea with the great- 
eft contemjjt,, knowing as they do, by the fabric, the worthlclTnefs of filk, if the 
worms are fo fed. 

Let/err.—Mulberries are more profitable than olives; yield three, four, and five quin¬ 
tals of leaves, which fell, in cominoii, at 3 livres. 

Mirepoix. — Mulberries are here, but ndite after, in going from Carcaffonne to St. 
Martory. 

Juch. — A few mulberries near the towm. 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix to Bagnere dc Luchon, and from thonce 
by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Audi, a line of much more than three hun- 
•dred miles, I faw no mulberry trees. 

Guienne.— Lcyrac. —Some few mulberries. 

Aiguillon. —A few trees for feme miles before this place. Behind the chateau, in the 
■town, is a large plantation, formed by the late duke ; which, being in the fine vale of 
the Garonne, the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and wheat; but both thofc 
■crops are Ids than middling, the expreflion of the perfon who gave us the information, 
on account of the roots and fhade of the trees. The duke gives the leaves to the peo¬ 
ple in the town, fumilhing alfothe the wood, boards, grain, and whatever elfe is necef- 
fai7 for the bufinefs, and he has in return the third part of the filk they make. Every 
one in the place, and all around the country, fay that he lofes confiderably by it; affert- 
ing, that the land thus occupied is worth 500 louis a year; that the crop of filk is fo 
precarious that he has had cigh'# quintals, and in other years only three, two, and even 
one; fo that on an average, his third part gives only 150 louis, and the crops under the 
trees cannot make up one half of the deficiency. They alfo maintain, that the land is 
too rich for mulberries; and, to prove that they are riglrt'ii» tbeir.,ideas, they quoted 
many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who have grubbed up their mulberries. 

’lours. —They have in the neighbourhood of this city many mulberries, infomuch, 
tha. the value of the raw filk has amounted, as they aftert, in a good year, to a million 
of livres. 1 walked leveral limes into the country to view the trees and make inquiries. 
Many of the corn fields are regularly planted all over ; the gardens are furrounded 
with them; and the roads and lanes have rows of th^m. The large good trees, in 
a favourable year, give the value of 4 livres, but not in common. ] viewed feveral 
plantations, containing old, young, good, and bad, th;^ gave on an average, one with 
another, 30/. which feemed, from various accounts, to be a general medium ; it, how¬ 
ever, excludes very bad years ; fuch, for inftance, as laft fpring, in which they had no 
crop at all, the frolls in April (note, this is certainly one of the fineft climates in France) 
having entirely dellroyed it. I faw feveral trees which gave to the amount of 10/^ to 
at ten years old, and 30/. at the age of fifteen years. Plants, at two years old, arefold 
at 3 livres the hundred: at three years old, 4 livres: and good trees," proper to plant 
out in an arable field, 20 J. each. In regard to the diftance, at which the trees are 
planted, they have no general rule. I meafured many diftances, in a large com field, 
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and found them at two rod fquare, at an average; in another they were fix yards by 
nine; which trees gave 40 . on a medium: rount| a garden they werd at ftve yards 
from tree to tree: a field, entirely cropped with mulberries, had them in rows at one 
and a half rod ; and between the rows another of fmall plants, inrfhe manner of a 
hedge. If fixty fquare yards are allowed per tree, tllere will be^aghty on an acre, 
and if they give ^c/i each, it will amount to the vail produce of 5I/per acre, befidns'’ 
what can be gained under them ; it would, however be a qnefiior, whether this un¬ 
der-crop would make up for bad years, that yield nothing ? Around fields, in roavlsj 
corners, &c. the profit will be greater. It is remarkable, however, that with all.this 
profit airending them, they do not increafe about 'lours, yet not one acre in an hun¬ 
dred adapted to the culture, is lb employed, which fhews either a very uncommon 
want of capital, or doubts whether the cultivation is lb profitable as it appears to be 
from fuch information. 

In order to fpread the cultivation, government cllablilhed nurlfyies, and gave the 
trees gratis, until private mirferies were opened; and in winding, the filk much aflift- 
ance was alfo given to the lofs to government, of 2of. p r Ib.; but now the bufinefs is 
carried on without any premium of that fort. Probably fuch encouragements were of 
very little ufe ; the abufes incident to all governments would diredfuch aflillance to be 
given where it was not wanted ; and in that cafe it would, by raifing difgui], do mil- 
chie^ 

I’hey plant no mulberry but the white ; the black they think very bad. 

Normanoy.—^/zv.—H aving read, in the Memoirs of fome of the Agriculture So¬ 
cieties in France, that the Marihal Duke doBelleifle made a very confiderable and fuc- 
celiiful experiment on the introdudion of the culture of filk in Normandy, on his eilato 
at Bizy, 1 had long ago made a note of it, for examining, as the ileps which proved 
fuccefsful in fuch an attempt in Normandy, might probably have the fame cfl’ed, if ap¬ 
plied in a climate fo fimilar as that of England. I went to Bizy with this view, and did 
what I could to find out the proper perlbns, concerned in this undertaking, to give me 
the information that was neceflary. 

Five-and-thirty years ago, the duke began by making fomc extenfive plantations of 
mulberries, to the amount of many thoufand trees; they fucceeded well; and in order 
to draw ail the advantage pollible from them, as the people in the neighLourhood were 
ignorant and awkward in the procefs, the duke, by means of a friend in Provence, 
procured a man, hfs wife, and all his children, well (killed in the whole bufinefs of the 
filk-worm, and eftabliihed them at Bizy, in order to infiruft his own people in it. By 
thele means, he made as much filk as the produce of leaves would admit. I wilhed to- 
know to what amount, but could not afeertain it; but the duke continued ^is planta¬ 
tions of mulberries during nine or ten years. I tried hard to find out iotne defeendant 
or remains of this Proven9al fa'hiily, but in vain ; the man was dead, the woman gone, 
and the children difperfed ; the elbte, on the marfhal’s death, having been fold, ami 
coming into the pofleifion of the Duke de Penthievre, made ail thele circumllance's the 
more difficult. The great objea was, the fuccefs of the experiment; this inquiry was 
uniformly anfwered by feveral perfons;—it had no fuccefs at all. It was a fiivourite 
projefl: of the duke’s, and fupported with perfeverance, for many years, uniil his death 
but the filk did not pay charges; and though he very liberally offered leaves to the 
poor people, on eafier terms than they are fupplied with them in the fouth of France, 
and even gave trees \ yet nothing more was done, than what his influence and autho¬ 
rity forced ; and the Proven9al family, after ten years' experience, pronounced that 
the climate would do to maKe filk, but not with profit. To his laft hour, the duke 
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JiaJ filk made, but not an hour longer; the prafliice had taken no root; the country 
people, whom alone fuch an ui^ertaking could profper, faw no inducement to go 
into the fcheme, and the whole fen at once into utter ruin and negleiS on the duke’s 
• death; fo that the trees thcinfelvcs w^-e by degrees condemned, and the number re¬ 
maining at prefenl^iaconfiderab'ie. Certainly no pofitive phyfical proof, that fiJk will 
not do in Normandy, but it is a prefumptive one, pretty ftrongly featured. Go into 
I^augucdoc, Daupliine, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the exer¬ 
tions of marflials of France to induce them to breed lilk worms; they have a much 
more powerful inducement,—the experience that it is their intereft; had this in¬ 
ducement beei;i prefeut at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten years, have taken 
root. 

Bourbonnois. — Moi/!ins.~~ Monfieur Martin, gardener of the Royal Nurfery here, 
who is from Languedoc, cultivates filk with great I'uccefs; he was fo obliging as to bfi 
as communicative as 1 could wilh. Trees of two or three years old, yield a few 
l(?aves, but to be ftrinped cautioufly: at eight to ten years, they come very well into 
yielding. One ounce of grains, that is, of the eggs of the worm, requires twenty 
quintals (one hundred weight Englilh) of leaves, and yields from ylb. to qlb. of filk. 

1 le has made as far as 3oolb. in a year, the produce or 3jDoo!b. of cocoons; and thi, 
worms that year eat 12,ooolb. of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and 
fifty perfons w'ere employed for eight days. The whole bufinefs of hatching and feed¬ 
ing employs a month ; the winding is afterwards done at leifurc. For care and attend¬ 
ance of the worms, gathering the leaves, and winding the; filk, he gives one-fourth of 
the produce, or about 6 livres the pound of filk; ior fpimiing, 3 livres; in all, 9 
livres; refis profit, 15 livres. The men earn 20/. to 24/. a day, and the women 8/1 
to lof. He prefers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though ftovea 
are here nc-cclfary for keeping the room to the temper£}ture of eighteen degrees, Reau¬ 
mur ; whereas in Languedoc they do without fires- The feafon here varies from fifteen 
to twenty days; the earlieft is the 24th of April, and the latcft the 15th of May. If 
the leaves are not ready, Ihe keeps tlic hatching back, by lodging the grains in a cool 
cellar. He has known one tree in I.angucdoc yield 80 livres a year in filk. Moullns 
and its environs make to the value of 60 or 8o,ofco livres a year. Monf. Martin fells 
trees, of two years old, at 20 livres the thoullnd.^ The diltance of planting, if for 
crops under the trees, thirty feet; if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have 
treated on this fubjed, he prefers Monf. Sauvages. 

In the particulars of an eftate to be fold, was one article relative to the produft of 
filk; mul^Hes enough for 12 oz. of grain, yielding 6olb. of filk. 

ViVARAis .—Maijfe to Tbuys.—Yir^ meet with mulberries in going fouth from Au¬ 
vergne. They yield very largely here; I am affured, that many trees in a'good year, 
reach 12 livres each. That in four years after planting, they begin to produce leaves 
enough for ftripping. The beft of them are all grafted. Trees, fifteen years after 
planting, have, in a very good year, yielded 6 livres., I was (hewn a final! field that 
yields, one year with another, 120 livres; I ftepped, and found it fifty yards by feventy, 
or three thoufand five hundred fquare yards (7I. 4s. 4d. per Englifh acre); yet the 
trees were not regularly planted, nor fully; and this befides the other produce of the 
ground. 

Aiibenas. —The filk mills here, which are confiderable, purchafe the cocoons of thp 
former, at 28/. to 3 if. the pound. The mulberry-trees here are very large. 

. Villeneuve de Bergue. —^I’wenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoqtts, and 
one Quintal of cocoons lolb. of filk. . They reckon that ftte wafte, debris Sif dechetf pay 
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file fpiiming. Eighteen trees-, offevcn years age, pay 28 livrcsayear fume trcv.-^ 
often years old, have been k/iown to give 3 livrc^cacb. Threc-lourtlis of an arpenf 
do Paris have been fold for joo iivrcs; the foil all rock and ftone, hut calcaivons. 
The trees arc grafted beioi-j traiifplantation, wieeh is at tiiree ycayfe old; price, i?f. 
and I cy: each. The ft cond year av'ter planting th-cy to gath^y/ The price of tiic 
leaves livrestlie loc!!;.; aru! of gathering icyi the qiiined. Tijectilo.ire 


if; recl-.onet! 


more prolitahlc than vines, winch arc foiuctinv-s gi iibh .1 up, to .uake tvay for mul¬ 
berries, Of the Ibrts, the rofe finlk is belt. In then;;; I to V.viers, 1 remarked a tree 
Q.\ feet in diameter; and very larg; ones are in the bed of a torrcn-c, uliere no carili 


(only lloncs) is viahie. 

DAUP!r!Nu:.~a/w//67/w;7r/.—Silk is the great prod'tee of the country; tlic'y have 
riiil; , where the cocoons are bought, at 27/i'lie pr)u-.ii!. An ounce of gives 

oolb. of cocoor.s, and 1 alb. of cocoons ilb. of lilk; fciriy mitldling trees, each yielding 
a quintal of leaves, being required to Iced that proporiion of wot «is. 'I’he g:\iins an; 
hatched liy artificial heat, and the operation d'-maiuls wood to til's ainourit of 24 Iivrcs 
to e:'ch ounce of grains. A ctninn;;:) method of conducting the burmefs is, for the 
prop'iietor of ilie hiiid to find trees ami half the gvvf/e.f ; the jioor people the other half 
ami all tlie labour; and the parties divide the prc>i!uce between them. The impedi¬ 
ments in the culture arc,— t. climate ; frofls in the Ipiiiig dedroy the 1 aves, and, if at 
a critical lime, there is no retneily. i demanded if tliey had no fi!cc(''.:aueum, in fuch 
cafe, in feeding the wortns with the leaves of forne other plants ? 'I’ha anfwer was, that 
experiments had been made upon that point, without any luccefs; that the idea, how¬ 
ever, waa; nonfeiifc, for the quantity of food was fo great, as to render it abfiird to think 
of jiroviding it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent one; the cxpence of 
Inch a condue); would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frofls only that are dreaded- 

great and fudden heats make the worms fall, and they labour very poorly.-2. 'Ihe 

extreme labour of attending the worms, is a great objeclion to the bufmefs; it is, for 
the lad fifteen days, I'o Icvere as to kill many; and, for the lad eight days, they are 
cleaned every day. 

L'pon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry, it was remarked to 
me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contracted fpace in which the i outs 
feed, confiding cliiefiy of a tap-root at# fibres, which ma-de the crops fawn under t;v. ui 
good ; but a mulberry threw' outH profufion of roots, fifteen or twenty feet arouivd, m 
every dlrecliou. 

'I'hcy have been know'ii, at eleven years growth, to yield 2ooIb. of leaves each tree. 

'I’lie mulberry is found not to like water; for there is in the watered meadows a 
mound of I'arth, to keep the water from the roots of thefe trees. 

When filk-worms are ready to fpin the cocoon, if ihey are cut in halves and thrown 
into vifiegar, each wonn givc.;*t\vo traniparent ligaments, very droiig, lor making filli- 
ing lines, iice. ixc. 

Loriol. —Moi.i. L’Abbe Tercnger, cvire of this place, has given an uncommon atten¬ 
tion to tl.'is culture; he was fo obliging as to give me the relult of many years e-vperi- 
ence on this intereding fubjetl. 

Thiif of fttzvin ^.—I hcre are two feafons; the fird, with the fruit, frcfii, at the end of 
June:—liie fecoiid in May, with the feed of lad year, dry; and this is better, bccaufe 
the June fowing fufl'ers fometimes, if frods are fevere, or the weather is both cold and 
humid. When Ibwn dry, if loo early and cold weather fuccecds, they are apt to fail. 
They arc often watered. 

VOL. IV. 30 Tran/plantation^ 
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Tra!ij}!afJta!i(>}7 .—In April following, thofe that were fown in May are |^raixfpUnte(J^ 
three feet every way, into'the nurfery ; only half the plants (the beft) being drawn, the 
roil are left till the year after. They arc never iranlplanted a fecond time. 

Sort.-—Thero/e, with white or,grey I’niit, is the beft ; black fruit not known 
here, but faid to b(\good for leafing late, and ofcaping fVofts in the fpring. 

It isfcil to graft in the nurl. ry, in l\Iay, when thc‘y are three years old, 
at the head, with grWts cut in February prccciing, and prefer ved in fand in a cellar: 
thefe grafts arc branchis three foot lon;r, which arc buried in land, except four inches 
at the end, for three or four knots to Ihoot; if all arc burled in the fand, all the knots 
will flwot. At grafting cut oft' ihofc knots that have fhot out, and ufe the reft. 1 he 
time is after gathering tlto loaves of the ftanJard to bo grafted, when the plants are five 
feet, or 5I feet high. One year after grafting tranfph’.nt, tiiat is, about April. Graft 
three or four branches. 

S'/tL —Good and humid fands, and fandy loams arc the beft : warm, forward, rich, 
and friable: rocky and iloncy foils do well; but .ai clays are bad. On the f ftiu-ft 
ftoney lands, the trees come into bearing much fuoiicr than in the rich vale, but rhefe 
laft valUy longer; on the rich vale laud, two hundred years arc a common age for 
them. 

Planting. —In bad land plant at eighteen feet fqn.irc, in moderate at twenty-four, and 
in very good at thirty fix; and, after feven or eight years, there can be no crops under 
them, if at thefe diftances. There arc two forts of trees, the one large ftandards; and 
the others dwarf ones, which they call murlcr nain; an arpent contains, «.j courfe, 
many more in number of thefe than of the others; and they yield, for the; firll ten or 
fifteen years, a larger produce, but afterwards the greater trees are mor - producHive. The 
dwarfs are beft for being fet in rows, for ploughing between ; they are grafted at 1 1 
feet high ; arc never watered. The price of trees 2 f. the hundred, at tiie age of one 
or two years; the great trees, at four or five years, for grafting, cyi each, at prefent 
15/ each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging a hole 
fix feet fquare, and or three feet deep; and they commonly lay dutig upon the 
roots. 

Cultivation. —The attention with which they manage the trees after planting, merits 
the higheft commendation: —after they have b#n planted two years, a trench is dug 
around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all winter, and filled up again 
in the fpring; the year following another is dug, more removed from the tree, which is 
managed in the fame manner; and fo on every year a trench, till the whole land is 
flirred as far as the roots extend,. This appears to be a moft excellent fyftcm, and 
preferable to trenching ttic ground at firft; as in that way much of it is confolidatcd 
again, before the roots of ttie young trees reach it. 

No crops whatever to Le fown on the land after the tfees are of a fize to have their 
leave.s gathered; as muth is loft in leaves as is gained by fuch cro[.s. 

The trees fhould never be pruned at any other feafoi^ than March, and but once in 
two years; the wood pays the expcnce: they receive one digging per annum, at 6 livrcs, 
and a hoeing at 3 livres per arpent. 

There is another admirable practice knowm here, and ufed by all fkilful cultivators, 
which is that of walhing the Items of the trees every year, in May, for four or five 
years after planting. Monf. lAAbbc Bcrengcr always praftifes this with great fuccefs. 

I'roducc .—For the benefit of the young trees, they ought not to be ft ripped for feven 
or eight years after planting into the field j they will pay well afterwards for this for¬ 
bearance } 
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bearance; but the practice is not common. I viewed a young plantation of Mon'’. 
Blanchard,"^t prefent in the National Aflembly, who is famous for hi^ attention to his 
mulberries j the trees were fix, feven, and eight fears old, and none of them hail ever 
been ftripped, and their appearance was very flourifliing. Monf. L^Abbe Berenger ap¬ 
proves the pradtice, but has not adhered to if j his trees, however/are very fine, and 
do not complain; one plantation, of eight or ten years growth, /hat have conftantly 
been ftripped, arc, notwithftanding, very fine. There are forty ok four hundred toifes 
of land, that this year produced, each tree, eight pound of leaves. The beginning of 
February he planted the land under them with potatoes, which were dtg in Auguft, 
and produced forty quintals; ainoii;; thefe potatoes maize was planted in.April, in 
fqiiares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 8 
livres the quintal. He Ihewed me another plantation, of an arpent, of very fine and 
ftourifhing dwarf trees, which yielded this year eight pound of leaves each tree, and 
three Iiundrcd pound 011 the arpent. I’hey arc ten years old ; v.q crops have ever been 
fown under them. 

The produce of leaves may be eftimated at fifty pound from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greateft produce known is ten quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. At twenty 
years the medium is two quintals. They incrcalc till fixty years old ; but are in good 
perfeflion at twenty. 

The cg^s .—A paper of nine inches by fifteen inches, covered with fmall leaves, ftuck 
full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons ; and this is what they call one ounce of 
p-ains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not increafed proportionably 
to an incrcafe of quantity. 

Retarding the hatching of the worms with particular views, is, in many 
circumftances, impoflibic. When once the heat of the atmofphcrc is come to a certain 
pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. Faujas remarked, that in 
June they w-ould hatch in aii ice houfe ; which fhews that at a certain age they will 
hatch in Ypitc of cold. They never, however, trull to the natural heat for hatching 
them, which always does it too flowly ; it is done with the afliftance of fire, and in the 
montli of May. They begin to hatch at twenty to twenty-two degrees (Reaumur); 
but artificially it is done at twenty-four degrees. When the eggs happen to have been 
put in a cellar, at ten degrees, their common temperature, they afterwards hatch with 
difficulty, and never well; always belt when they have to undergo but a moderate 
change. 

Feeding .—In this bufinefs all forts of food, except the mulberry leaf, is rejected, at 
the firft mention, as the moft ridiculous, imprafticable, and impoffiblo idea, that ever 
entered the head of a vifionary ; and never could be conceived but by thofe only who 
amufc thcmfelves with a few worms, without taking the trouble of calculating quantity, 
expence, and quality of filk. • 

For one ounce of grain, a room of ten feet by fourteen feet, and twelve feet high, is 
ntcelTary; but the larger tVe better, and with windows only to the north. There lliould 
be ten tables, or ihelves, fix /cct long, and 4J- feet broad, one eighteen inches above 
another; the firft exponce of which is 60 livres. 

Till the iBth of April there is here no fccurity againft frofts. Two years ago there 
were many leaves before that day, and moft people began their operations ; the leaves 
were all cut off, and they loft the year entirely, for it is three weeks before the leaves 
come again. Monf. I.’Abbe l^renger would not truft appearances; did not begin till 
after that day, and had as good a year as at any other time. 
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'I'he expences are ufmilly borne between the parties, and amount to the proi. 
duce, not incl&cling the keeping the urenhls in repair. But if they ar^aid by the 
owner of the mulberries, foine of them amount to as follow: —gathering the leaves, 
\of. to 15/1 the quintal ; for gathering the dwarfs, only half the price of the others; 
woo 1, i <;"livres fo\ one, two, on'three ounces of eggs in one room ; thirty livres for lix 
ounces, becaufe in yvo fooms ; .22 livres \of. for labour in the .houfe; fpiuning, :^of. 
p - lb. of liiL Thy wafle is worth 2<i/. therefore the expenco is ?.(/. 

For the lull four or live i!a\s, eight men are necelhry to gariier le.'ives I’or iwenty 
ounces of grain, their voracity being incredible ibe latter }iart of flic time. 

'I'he price of the leaves, if bouglit, is 4 livres to 5 livres the quintal, never at 3 livre.s, 
but has been at ic livres. i’roin liiteeii to eighteen quintais ot leaves give one qui::ul 
of cocoons, and one of cocoons gives niite pound ol’ lilh. (’oeoous are fold at 26/.’ the 
pound; filk, on an average, at 19 livres. 'I'hc havc's, diillc'tcd l>y the worms, are 
dried, and kept for l^ogs, iheep, &c. being worth 4 livres the quinta!; and ati ounces f)f 
grain yields two quintals ol fuch : and the dung ol the worms, from an ounce, is worth 
4 livres more, being excelloui; the belt indeed of all otliers. 

Two brothers here, MellVs. Cartiers have had as far as eighty quintals of cocoons. 
Monf. Ikrengcr’s three hundred tia-es on an arpent, at eight pouiul of leaves each, are 
twenty-four quintals ; and, at 4 livres the quintal, amouiit to 96 livivs ; and as lix'een 
quintals of leaves give nine pound of lilk, at 19 liviv"--, it is 171 livres, and for twenty- 
four quintals, 256 livres, the half of which is 12s livres; lunee, ihcreiore, to fill the 
leaves at 4 livres the quintal, docs not anlwer equally with half llie produce . 128 livres 
per arpent de Paris, is 61 . 4s. 3d. per EngliHi acre). 

Provence. — yi-e/ij'ww.—At ten years growth the mulberries yield a coufideraMe; 
produce; at that age they give one hundred pound to one hundred and lihy pound of 
leaves, but not common. For one ounce of grain, live or fix very large trees are ne- 
cefl'ary ; or, if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 livres to 30 livres. The 
ounce will give from forty pound to fifty pound of cocoons, or live pound of filk ; but 
more commonly twelve pound of cocoons for t pound of lilk. Gathering the leaves, 
icy. or ,zf. the quintal, one with another, dwarfs and liandards. I'he walle pays the 
fpinning. 

ylix. —Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives; will give 
3 livres or 4 livres per tree, more regularly than olives will i cf .; but the great planta¬ 
tions of olives are on barren rocks that, will not do I'or mulberries. 

Tour li’yj'rgucs .—One ounce of grains requires li.'ieen quintals of leaves, and gives 
fifty pound of cocoons; that is fifty pound in a fmull undertaking, liku the houfe of a 
pour family ; but nor more than thirty pound in a large building. Monl' thePrefiuent 
has, however, had feventy-five ounces of grain that gave lorry pound one with another : 
fourteen pound of cocoons give one pound of oi-gaiizine tfilk. 

On good land, Iwenty trees, of ten years old, will give fifteen quintals of leaves. The 
walle, with the addition of K/.‘ per pound, will pay the Ipirming. Wood is 12/. the 
quintal, and 1-1 quintal will wind and fpin one pound oPlilk: and one quintal of char¬ 
coal will make three pound of lilk. The common calculation is ten quintals of cnar- 
coal fur one ounce of grain. 

Labour and fuel, ^cf. per pound of filk, exclufive of gnfhering the leaves; but the 
common method is to find the trees and the grain, and yive half the produce for all 
the refl. The whole bufincfs, exclufive of winding fpinning, employs exaSly a 
month, 
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article is here but little regarded j the number is not confiderable, 
nor do they pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Diiuphine. ^ tree of twenty 
years pays about 30/!; and fome, of a very great fize and age, 6 livres. 

Frejus,—C\ok without the town, on the banks of a fiiiall canal of .irrigation, arc five 
or fix of the largdt niulhorrivG I have feen, growingtlofe to the water’s edge; from 
which it fliould appear, that they have here none of that objcdioimo water which was 
mentioned to me at Monteliraart. y 

FJlrcUcs. —At the ion here there is a mulberry tree which yields black fruit, and 
leaves of a remarkable fize. I alke J the niafter, if he ufed them for filk-worms ? 
Never ^ he replied, they are m k tier for ihnu thar. elm, o'tk, or pine leaves : it is the •white 
tnulbcrrics that arc for '■worms. >So hiact urately underltood is this point, even in the 
fiik countries; fov in Languedoc they told me, all forts w'cre given indiferiminately. 
This tree would be worth 2 or ^ louis a year. 

T'o thefe notes, taken by inyfclf, 1 fliall add a few' others, for {lie more general elu¬ 
cidation of the fubjed. 

I.angucdoc yields, in a common year, from five hundred to one thoufand two hun¬ 
dred quintals of filk *. 1 luive fearched books in vain for information of the quantity of 

filk produced in all France ; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one 
account, twenty-nine thoufand I, oi which eighteen thoufand at Lyons; but by a later 
and more authentic: account, ilu'ro were at Lyons only nine thoufand three hundred 
and thirt\ -fivc' looms, which worlced about two million pounds and in all France fe» 
ventcen thoufand five hundrc ci loe.ns; whici), in the fame proportion, would work 
about three millijii, leven hue ’rcd and fixty three thoufand pounds In 1784, fhe im¬ 
ported raw filk to the value e-; 39,500,^00 livrc's, and in 1787, to 28,220,000 livres; 
call it twenty nine millions, u at 30 livixs the iiic in price per lb. it is one million, four 
hundred and fifty thoufand ]>,iunds§ ; wiiich will leave ah(ai :tw'0 million, three hun¬ 
dred and ten them!md pomuls for the* home produce, or 40,200,000 livres, which is 
fu grofs an inipofiibiliry, as t<) afeertain to a certaimy, tiie exaggeration of the number 
c'l looms, and confirir.s, in a frefh inllaj’.ce, the many errors. i'\ the New Encycloptcdia- 
If Languedc'C p-'oduees only one hundred thoufand pouin's, .,11 the red of the kingdom 
cannot f>r'H!i!ce twenty times as much ; fm the culture is c nifined to three or four pro¬ 
vinces, except fina'l quaniitle.s, that enter for little in ;i getveral account. 1 wasinform- 
cd, at L -uis, that the home growth was about a miilious of pounds weight, of two- 
thirds of the v.ilue of t! c imported pc!r lb. c’r about 2 livn.s. Tiiis makes the growth 
to the value of 20,000,000 livres or 8''5,ooo! If lb, L.anguedoc mu {I produce more 
than one hundred i loufar.J pounds, i rthat province mull beat ieafl one-fourth, if not 
one third of the* wltole. I mail comefs 1 liave my doubt.s upon this point, anti chink 
that even one million of pound much ex.iggeratetl, fir i cni.'f’d the filk country in 
more than one liire^lioIi, and the qu.uiti'y of trees appeared inconfivlcrable for any fuch 
produce. Buf adm’iting rite .iulhont), and dating that tlie R!u:::i!o!n docs produce to 
the amount of 8 or 90o,ccol s.eiiing, I mud remark, that the qu.u’itity i.s ftrange’y in- 
co^ifiderabio, and feems tou'd 'k, that the climate h;..; fumetliii'g in it vallly interior to 
that of Italy, for the produevi u of th's commoviity ; in wh o!) country there are little 
principalities tliat give ino' . ban the whole kingdom of France ; -yet, to human fcel- 

• Coii/iJeratIcttt fur te Com’ : "-', t!e iirel.t^^ne pr.r Monf. Pinezon ,‘'tl Jes Rll,nif. (zmo. p. 5. ' 

•f J ettre fur ks Mur'urs i- ' ert a ftiie ffnurtiai Ocxonomhiue, 756, vol li. p 56, 

J I'.ncydof. Methn Itque ' ;> k/^ ii. p irt 2. 11 .,4. 

4 ^ laic writfr . (traiigely niiflakcu in fayinj;;. ihit Fidocc imports 2 C,O 0 O, 0 OCO of pounds 
weight. Mr, Totvnjhtiut'. 'Journey through Spain, voi. i. p. j2. 
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ings, there is no comparifon between the climate of France arid that of Italy; the for¬ 
mer is better, beyond all queftiom But the fpring frofts, (found in Italy alio) are what 
bring the greateh deftrudion on this culture, and will for ever retard its progrefs great¬ 
ly in countries expofcd to them. In j 788, there was a general failure in the fouth of 
France, yet acrofs tVe Pyrenees iif Catalonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the 
fpring frofls did no\pafs thofe mountains. i, 

In the dillrids ai\I fpots of the fouthern provinces, where the climate has, from 
experience, been fourid favourable to filk, there is no want of exertion in following it; 
and about Loriol and Montelimart, it is cultivated with more energy than in any part 
of Lombardy, yet .at finall diftanccs tlu re are no mulberries, though the proprietors are 
as rich and as induftrious as where they are found. 'I'he lame obfervation is to be made 
every where, and feeras to mark a great dependence even on the locality of climate, if 
I may hazard fuch an exprellion. Where the culture fucceeds well, it appears, from 
the preceding minutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the moll beneficial 
objeds that can attrad,the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, offered premiums for mul¬ 
berries and filk in England j and much has been written and argued in favour of the 
fcheme, which I take to be a great but harinlefs folly; it may miflead and deceive a 
few ingenious fpeculative people, wdio may, for what 1 know, in the courfe of a cen¬ 
tury, arrive at I'uch fucccis as the late King of Pruflia boafted, that of making a few 
thoufand pounds of miferably bad filk, after forty years’ exertion. Such I'ucccfs is a 
real lofs; for the fame attention, time, capital, and encouragement, given to produdions 
natural to the climate, would have made twenty times, perhaps an hundred times, the 
return. That filk may be made in England I have no doubt; but it will be made on 
the fame principles, and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Belleifle made 
'filk in Normandy, and if he had been a great fovereign, his hundreds would have been 
ihoufands of pounds j but all was lofs, and therefore the fooner it dropped the better. 
Another duke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguomois; and a third planted mul¬ 
berries to lofs on the Garonnne; his neighbours did the fame, but grubbed them up 
again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fmeft climate of France for fruits, 
and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, they fucceed tolerably, but the cul¬ 
ture does not increafe, which carries with it a prefumption, that more ftcady heat in 
fpring is wranted than the northern provinces of France enjoy. Such circumftances 
bear with great force againft any ideas of filk in England, where the heat is never 
Heady; and leaft of all in fpring, where late frofts cut off vegetables much hardier than 
the mulberry, even fo late as the end of May and beginning of June; and where I have 
feen potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. 

The minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any thing 
but mulberry leaves; the utter impradUcability of that fcheme is fhewn in a manner too 
fatisfadory for any doubts to remain; and the difficulty of retarding the hatching of 
the worms beyond a certain a period, though not proved with equal dccifion, is yet 
placed in a light not a little queftionable. It is upon thefe two modifications of the 
common pradice, that filk in England confeffedly depends ; .one of them is a vague 
groundlefs theory; and the other too uncertain to be relied on. But I mull furtner 
remark, that frofts, in fuch a climate as England, as well as abroad, are to be looked 
for after the leafing of the mulberry; and confequently, that the power of retarding the 
hatching of the eggs would be ufelefs; the worms in thjat cafe muft be put upon other 
food, which, with fmall parcels, would make bad lilki'ltnS with large ones would de- 
‘ inand an expjiice impoffible to fubmit to every year, for a mere contingency that might 
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be demanded only once in three or four. To urge the example of Btandenbourg is 
idle: in the firit place, all continental climates are more regular than iufular ones, and 
therefore the climate of the King of Pruflia’s dominions may be better'for the bufmefs j 
yet with this advantage Normandy failed. In 17'8, that is after forty years’ exertion, 
they made, in all the Pruflian territories, eleven thoul^nd pounds of pounds lighter 
than I’rench ones. And the author I quote on this fubjoft, who /ommcnds the pro- 
jeft, informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to m«ke a pound of filk^uemands one-fourth 
more cocoons than in the fouth of France t; and that the filk thu4 made is fo bad, that 
it will do only for certain objefts J ; of the climate he fays, that it is not favourable 
enough § for the bufmefs. What encouragement is to be collefted from this detail, 
W'hen it is confidered tliat forty years effort of the firff talents in the world, feconded 
by boimdlefs power, forcing plantations and laviihing premiums, have been able to 
drive this nail, that will not go but againft nature, to no greater extent than eleven 
thoufand pounds of bad filk in all the Pruffian dominions? In my opinion, the refult 
of fuch an experimenr yields a more complete condemnation, thah if it had never been 
tried at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a loffim to us in Rngland, not obftinate- 
ly to pcrfill in fuch foolifh attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on focicties, and 
difappointment to individuals. In all proliability, the filk made in Prulfia coft every 
year ten times more than it is \v .rth ; that is to fay, the fame royal attention, the fame 
premiums, the fame favours, as giving trees and filk eggs, the fame powerful inffiga- 
lions to rectors and curees of the crown livings, &c.—had they been exerted to peopHe 
the heaths of Brandenbourg with fliccp, would have yielded, in wool alane, ten times 
the value of eleven thoufand pounds of filk; which, if wc value it at 12s. a pound, being 
fo inferior, amounts only to 6,6ool.;—a pretty article of produce for forty years’ effort 
of the moft energetic government in Europe! fifty thoufand fheep, at 3s, a head in 
wool, go much beyond it, throwing mutton out of the queftion. ., 

An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour only 6f^ 
women and children, and old and infirm perfons; the contrary appears the fact j eight 
men are ncccflary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces of grain, during four or 
five days, when the worms are moft ravenous j and the work of gathering is that of 
men at all times; for the leaves are not picked, but ffripped along a branch, by force 
and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding and cleaning worms is fo far from being 
light work, that it is, on the contrary, very i'everc, fo as even to kill fome of the poor 
people that follow it up; as the induftrious will follow up all work feverely. The cul¬ 
ture is therefore very far from what it has been rcprqfented in England, as being all 
net profit, demanding only women, children, and the infirm ; on the contrary, it would 
demand many able men, at a bufy fcafon of the year, when they could be ill fpared j 
and if a propofal was to be ma at fuch a fcafon to a farmer, that he muff fpare men 
enough to gather ail the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any fort, he would 
pr<^ably fay, the price of mulberry leaves in the filk countries would not pay him; and 
that double that price would not be aii inducement to him, at fuch a feafon, to derange 
his bufmefs, and take his mep from neceflary work, for employing them on fuch a bu- 
finefs. If it is afked. how the fame thing can be done in filk countries ? I anfwer, that 
labour is but half the price of Englifli labour, owing to caufes explained in other chap¬ 
ters i that the multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries 
with hands,—many idle, and many not half employed. To them the culture is highly 
valuable; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would permit, conftituted 
and politically arranged, in a tiiianner and upon principles abfolutely contrary, would be 

* Miraieau Monarch. Prujf, tom. i. p. 180. f Tom. ii. p. 166. 

Tom 1 p. 180. $ Toro. ii. p. 166. 
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attended wjth difficulties and ejipences, nbt in the cbmemplation of people very Inge» 
nious, perhaps, %who hav<^;nufed themfelvcs with filk-wonns, and paid an attention to 
them, being a pleafurc, M'hich, if commercially valued, would poffibly amount to fifty, 
times the value of all the filk they make. 


Ch av. XXIV.^ 0 /’ CaUle in France. 

EVERY part of S-gricLslture immediately on the quantity of live flock, 

that a I'armiiig traveller cannot ‘^ivc too much attention to fo material a part of his pur- 
fuit. The candid reader will not, h. :, look to any traveller, that docs not refide 
long in a place,* for fnch information as .s akmc to be acquired by fuch refidence. He 
who flays a week will gain knowledge beyond the auaimnent of a day; and the atten¬ 
tion ofa month will prodace fruits beyond the reach of him whole obfervatlons are limit¬ 
ed to a week, and yei remain very fiipcrficial, when compared with the refearches of 
others wlio live* on the fpot. A mere traveller fhould jjain what his opportunities allow, 
and what he is thus able to gain is not the lefs valuable, bccaufe larger powers would 
have commanded a greater harvell. 

Pays ok Bkaucu. -Tb?/r;', Esfe.—Their heft cows fell at 150 livres; they give tw*elve 
or thirteen bottles a day. 

Orleans .—They have a remarkable cuflona of letting chick-weed get a head in their 
viHeyaros, which they pluck in May and dry. This they boil in water with bran for 
their cows, giving it thrice a day, and find that it makes them give double the quantity 
of milk they would do on any other food. This application of a common plant, that 
might eafily be cultivated, and got off time enough for a ciop of turnips, probably im¬ 
proving the land, deferves a trial. The fact is curious. 

">;SoLOGNE.—To La Fcrtc .—Make hay of the weeds of their vineyards, and are the 
cfcief fupport of their cows; do not boil, but give them in bran and water. In lummer 
feed wjth grafs and vine cuttings.—A cow, that gives one to three bottles a day, fells 
at go livres. 

La FuTselicr. —The cows fmall, and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks of the 
fame breed. 


Beury. — Verfon .—A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 livres (17I. ics.); and 
when old and patl labour, but lean, 300 to 3,0 livres. 

Argcntan .— A good pair of oxen fell at 400 livres ; common ones 300 livres; very 
line to 600 livres (26I. 5s.). All the cattle here are cream coicured, as well as the 
droves we have met going to Paris.—A cow, not the largefl, fells at 150 livres ( 61 . 1 is. 


La Marche. —To Botfmande .—Very fine bullocks, well made, and in great order, 
600 livres (26I. 5s.) the pair. Thcfe oxen arc of a beautiful form; their backs ftrait 
and flat, with a fine fpringingrii); clean throat and leg; felt well; and are in cvlry 
rcfpedl fuperior to many breeds we have in England, 

La Ville Aubrun .—Work their cows, but they do not^ive as much milk as if no# 
■worked. A good one fells, with its calf, at 150 livres v 61 . iis. 3d.). They fatten 
oxen here with raves, a fort of turnip; begin to ufc tiicrn in Offober or November, 
and lalf generally about three months To fatten a paii* of good oxen, would take 
forty-five cart loads, cut in pieces, and twenty quintals of hay; when the raves are 
done, they give the flour of rye or other corn, with water enough added to form a 
pafte; this they leave four or five days to become fou|^|nd then they dilute it with 
water, thicken it with cut"thaff, and give it to-the oxen* thrice a day; when fed with 
raves the oxc|i do not want to drink. Such a detail would imply a turnip culture of 

'» fome 
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Tome importance, btft though hoeing is not abfolately unknown, yet the'tumips may be 
conjei^ured, from the common management, being never to l^e, fearing to cut up the 
crop by jt. The young plant is fometimes eaten by the fly, in which cafe they fow again; 
froft fometimes damages the roots, but never deftroys them entirely. Often fow wheat 
after them, and do not cultivate clover; thus three-tburths of the n/jrit of the culture 
is lolf^ f 

Btijfie.-'Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three c^rt loads perboiferee 
of land, about.eight of which make an EngHlh acre. A pair of‘'good oxen will eat a 
cart load in two days, but have hay with them; they are as fond of this root as horfes 
are of oats; they finiih with flour of rye, mixed as before-mentioned: they aflert that 
the oxen like it the better for being four, and that it anfwers better in farting them. 
They eat about a boifeau a day (weighs 22 lb.) and never give this acid liquor without 
chopped hay. It is proper here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have met a great 
many droves of thefe oxen, to the amount I guefs of from tw^ve to fifteen hundred, and 
that they were with few exceptions very fat; and confidering the feafon, May, the moll 
difficult of the year, they were fatter than oxen are commonly fecn in England, in the 
fpring. I handled many fcores of them, and found them an excellent breed, and very 

well fattened. . ,j 

Limousin.— To Limoges. —A pair of good oxdn will eat a cart load of raves a day j 
begin to feed the end of Oftober; after the raves, give lye-pafte as deferibed above* 
but with the addition of a leven (levain) to the pafte, to quicken the fermentation, and 
make it quite four: at firft the oxen will not drink it, but they are fliarved to it; ufually 
take it the fecond day, and after they have begun like it much, and never leave a drop. 
Saw a pair bought lall winter for 1100 livres (48I. 2s. 6d. ); but fuch as are ready for 
work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is remarkable. An arpent of raves yields forty carti 
loads; and a pair of good oxen will eat a load a day. They have two kinds; one verjii 
laree and flat, the other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. 
Titoy generally manure thoroughly for them in March, and plough in fo early that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin to fow a 
fortnight after Midfummer: they are not hurt by the froft when it thaws with rain, but 
are apt to rot when it thaws with the fun. About Chriftmas they plough up the part 
eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats. They plough their cows, milking them once a day, 
from three to five bottles. 

Limoges. —^'fhe great ftapleof the whole province is fat cattle, fent to Paris and other 
towns, as well as hogs, that go for faking to the fea ports. The cattle are all of a yellow 
cream colour, with no other diftinftion than having, one in an hundred perhaps, a ten¬ 
dency to a blood red: all have horns of a medium length; legs fliort in proportion to 
their carcaffes, which are deep and heavy; the fiiape in general very good; the back 
ftraight and broad; the rib fprfiging, and confequently well arched; the hips and rumps 
veryTat j the tail rifmg high from the rump; which I note, not becaufefuch points are 
of real importance, but becauie it is efteemed by fome as a proof of a bad breed: the 
\d%ht I guefs to be from 60 to feventy ftone (14 lb.;) fome rife to eighty, and a very 
few may be fo low as fifty. Their hogs are many of them Iai;get fome with loji ears 
like our old Shropffiire’s. 

St. The fame breed of oxen continues here, but harcBy fo large ; they are 

always kept in high order; a par draws the weight commonly of aooo lb. and fupports 
fuch labour well. They rear cij^ves by keeping them dlght or ten months with the 
cow?. 
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U/arcb.—-'?zhtn their oxen with raves, as above, and then with rye-^flour, made intpr 
a pafte with leiWen, and given four, as before deferibed. They alfo fatten fom?witi> 
potatoes, mixed with chefnu's, and alfo alone ; but in cither cafe boiled thoroughly, and 
given frefli as boiled every day. Ihey have a great opinion of their fattening quality : 
they feed their coAs alfo with th.!s root, 'and find that it gives a great itjcreale of milk. 
Calves reared, cithdr for oxen or cows, fuck ten or twelve months. Which is the univer- 
fal praSicc. \ 

Quercv.— Brk'Mo Crcjfcnfiic. —A practical farmer, that has the largefl oxen I had 
met with, gave me the foliowir.g account ;—they fallen with inaiae, but, in order to ren¬ 
der it tender, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clufc, and give it to the cattle the fame 
day. ^ and in tifis method itiea moft excellent fattener, both of oxen and poultry. But 
in order to maki; them fatten iboner and l'>etter, this fanner gives them, every night, 
and fometimes of a inoniing, a ball of pork-grtafe, as large as an apple; he fays this is 
both phyfic and food, and makes them thrive the Ix'lter. 

To Soutllac.'—Vwt their oxen here alfo with raves, and f've them alfo to lean beads; 
the maftcr of the po:l*town where we flopped l;i) s, ttut he feni ia!l year to Paris, four 
raves that weighed i oolh. They foil their oxen with cr.)j}.s of the vimt latharoidcs^ and 
of the lalhyriis fclifoU'.fs ; of thefe plants lie f'pokc fo highly, when given in the foiling 
way, in the liable, that he faid the G?tt n became ib fal that ihey couhl iu»t get out of the 
iltable if they were not w'orked. He fltewed me foine oxen lliat did not allow' a doubt 
of the truth of what he faid, for they were as fat as bears. 1 he facl of hog’s greafe be- 
ing given, was here confirmed ; it is given to increafe the appetite, and aniwers fowell,. 
that the beads pcrfedly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmooth and 
ihining. The mod fattening food they know for a bullock, is w'alnut oil-cakc. All here 
^ive fait plentifully, to both cattle and dieep, being but if. a pound. But this pradice 
IS, more or lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdom. 

Cahors .—Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoked as oxen in England, only 
collars to the yoke inftead of bows. Cows and oxen all cream coloured j very good, and 
in fine order. ^ 

Languedoc.— Toulovfe. —Very fine cream-coloured horned oxen; a pair good 
working ones fell at 25 louis. 

St. Gaudcnls .—Price isolivrcs, (5I. 5s.); in the winter kept in dabies, anf fed 
upon hay. 

Bagncre de l.uchon. —ICvery parifli in thefe mountains has common padures for their 
cattle and dieep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend as many as they can feed in 
winter. They are on the mountain three or four months, under the care of people who 
milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give the proprietor, at the end of the period, two 
cheefes of eighteen pounds for each cow; or four goats ; or ten ewes; the price of the 
cheefe is f, the pound ; but 19/i at a year old, and the pverplus, if any, is their reward. 
A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louis a year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a'louis. 
A pair of cows, dout enough to be worked, fell at 10 to 12 louis; and a pair of oxen 
12 to 15 louis. 1 4^ 

Basque. —Informed by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that the mountains in 
this province afford a very great fupply of food, in dimmer, for cattle, which are fent to • 
winter on the landes of Bourdeaux, where theyjud get a living on weeds, rough grafs, 
branches of trees, &c.; and that they pay only ^ a head for wintering thefe cattle, 
which is pcrfedly incredible; but I note it as reported. He alfo informs me, that thofe 
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'mountains of Bnfque, and alfo of Navarre, breed nioft of the oxen that I fawin Limou- 
fia ; they are Ibid ihiiher calves; and arc all rream-colourcdi;or yellovi^illi. 

Languedoc. —Pmjean ie Monlpclicr .—Plougliing with fine large oxen, in good or- 
•der; fome cream-coloured, others deep red; middling horns. The iarae breed has 
been found all the way, almofl from the Lrire’to Barcelona; and Jjt'oni Calais to the 
Loire* variations of the fliort-horned Alderney, or Norman cow. / 

Bearn. —Ab-iwrenr.—Cream-coloured cows, loolivresto I’aJivres. 

Gascoicn. — St. Palais to Aiifpan .—In 1786, on thefe mountjms, the fcarcityof fo¬ 
rage being very great, they cut much fern and made hay of it, and it aiibvered well; 
horfes, mules, and young cattle, cat it Irocly ; but it was cut early. Through this coun¬ 
try, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, which they cultivate ciFefully 
for an after-crop. They anfvver perfectly well, without other food being given ; when 
the raves are done, they Ibmetiraes give maize-flour, but dry, knowing nothing of the Li- 
moufin method. 

Port St. Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 

yJ^uillon. —Ditto, very fine and beautiful, 

'lunnium to I.a Mortc Land-on .—As wc advance on the Garonne, the oxen are yet 
finer ; meet common ones at Coo livres and 700 l^vres the pair; but fome very fine that 
rife to 1000 livres, and leco livres, f52l. los.) as they are in the plough; all are 
■however, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle; a pretty good 
cow fells at 250 livres ; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while they give 
milk. 

La Rc’olc .—Work their cow^s: ‘ put oxen to work at three years old, and keep them 
to it four, tight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. Rife in price 
to 1200 livres the pair. 'Ihe lead weight they are put to draw, is 20 quintals (a ton 
Englilh) a pair ; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe: all harneffed by ihe horns ; 
they are fed now ujioii maize leaves, which are fo excellent a food for them, that it is 
fown in fucccilion tliitkly for mowing for foiling. Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, 
which are very gootl food. See them flioe an ox ; they are faftened by the horns in a 
Ihoeing flail, and lifted from the ground, if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that 
pafilfunder the belly. I'he fhoe turns over the toe, or hoof, as in England; &oe for 
ploughing as well as for the road. 

Barfac. —Oxen, through all this country, where they are found fine, are dreffed as re¬ 
gularly every day as horlcs. 

Angoumois.— toPdignac. —Cream-coloured oxen; 20 louis to 25 louis 
the pair. 

Poitou. —Pe/V/tn. — Red-colouredoxen, with a black tinge in the head; thefign of 
the Poitou breed. 

&bateaurault. —Good cri ar.i-coloured and red oxen, but they have declined fince 
Bourdeaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair. They plough with a pair, 
without driver or reins. 

^ ‘ Cream-colon red,* and fome blackifh ; and, which fhevvs we are got to the 

Loire, fome Norman ones, wah mixtures. This great river is the feparation of breeds 
4n a remarkable manner. Ail the way from Tours, to Blois, they raife raves for cows 
and oxen, but never hoe them; and the fcale not at all refpeftable. 

Petiviers.—^Cows quite thcNoiman breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. 

Isle of France. — Liamurt .—Exceedingly deficient. Some poor ill fed cows upon 
the commons were all that 1 law,'fexcept the Dutchels of Liancourt’s dairy of Swifs cows. 
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Of oxen and fahing beafts they have none. Very fine fat beef appeared at tabte Hftich 
came from Parffi, 1 tbink^ . ^ 

5ra^«/e5^Madame la VifiRjuntefle du Pont’^ dairy of cows-fed entirely with Iftceme^. 
and the butter excellent j I admired it much, and found the manufa&ure quite differ- - 
ent from the coranVm method. -The mifk is churned inftead of the cream. Her dairy¬ 
maid is from Bretaffie, a province femous for good dairy-maids. The evening*8 milk> 
and the morning's put together, and churned as foon as the latter is milked j. the 
proper quantity of fan is added in the churn, and no wafhing or making in water, which > 
thefe dairy-maids bold to be a very bad method. Finer butter, of a more delicate fla¬ 
vour, was never tailed, than procured by this method from lucerne. 

Comerle en Vexin. —^This part of the province is famous for fatting calves for the Paris • 
market. I had gathered fome circumllances at Marenne, and they were confirmed here. 
All is known at Paris under the name of Pontoife veal, but it comes chiefly from this 
country.. The farmers here are mollly, if not all, in the fyltem of fuckling. The cows 
are of the Noiroan fhort-horned breed, nearly refembling our Alderney; thofe of three 
confiderable farmers, whofe herds I viewed, were fo unceptionably. The management 
of their cows is to keep them tied up conftantly, as far as food is concerned, but turned 
out every day for air and exercife, dmang w'hich time they pick up what the bare paftures 
yield. Their food is given in the houfes, being foiled on lucerne, fainfoin, or clover,- 
qjpwn frelh every day, while they give milk, but hay and ftraw in winter. The calves 
alfo are, in general, tied up in the fame houfe j thole I faw, both cows and calves, were 
all littered; but they feemed to have fo little attention to keep them clean, that I enquir¬ 
ed the reafon; and was told, that they ai^ fometimes fuft'ered to reft on their dung till it 
rifes high, by the addition of frelh ftraw, but that no inconvenience is found from it. 
Having been affured that they fed their calves with eggs, for giving.reputation to the veal 
Pontoife, I enquired into the truth of if, and was affured that no fuch praftice was 
nown; and that the reafon of the fuperiority of the veal of Pontoife, to that of Nor¬ 
mandy, from which province molt of the other calves come, was fimply that of making 
them fatter by longer fucking; whereas the Norman cuftom was to feed them with Ikim 
milk. In this country of the Vexin, they are in the cuftom of keeping them ttll they are 
of a large fize: 1 faw fome of four months old, valued at 4 loui.s each, and that vlluld 
be worth 5 louis in another month ; fome have been fold at 6 louis; and more even 
lhan that has been known. I felt one calf that fucked the milk of five cows. It was 
remarkable to find, that the value of many fatting calves I examined was nearly what it 
would be in England; I do not think there was 5 per cent, difference. They never 
bleed them to whiten the flelh, as is done with us. Some of the farmers here keep many 
cows; Monf.'tofiin, of Commerle, has forty, but his farm is the largeft in all the coun- 
; the country people fay it is ao.ooo livres a year. 

PicARDiE.— St. Quintin. —All the way from Soiffons hhher, the cattle are fome t^ck 
And black and white, which is very uncommon in France. 

Cambrayto Bouchaine. —Feed their cows, and fatten oxen and cowSj on carrots. They 
reckon that no food is fo good, for giving much and excellent milk. For fattening an 
ox they flice them into bran; but they remarked, that in fattening, the great objeft was 
to change their food j that a middling one, with change, would go further than a good 
one without; but in fuch change, carrots rank very high. -- 

Flanders.— tthOrchies.—Ymdm^ that they fed cattle with linfeed-cakes, 
I inquired if they ufed any of their immenfe quantity o^iiolefeed-cakes for the fame jjfe? 
.And waa affured that th^ did j and thafca beafl^ with fi^per care, would fatten on them, 

though 
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thoisgh not fo ^ell as on linfeed-cake ; alfo that they feed their Iheep ivithhoth. For 
fattening beads and for cows, they diffolve the cake in hot vj^er, and tile animal drinks,, 
not it, having various other food given at the fama||irae, as hay,' brah, &c.; for 
there is no point they adhere to more than always to give variety of foods to a fattening 
bead. Their cows, of which they are very ;'rdud, are.Dutch; not large, though bigger 
than the Norman breed; they are redj'br red and white, with a few black j the horns 
fliort and curled inwards, forward. They are fed in the houfe the.whole yeax^ound, but 
kept clean with the greatefi; attention. They boaft of their Sutte/being equal to any in 
the world; and I was affured of a cow that gave 19 livres (iCs. y^d.) in butter every 
nine days. They feed^them with potatoes, which give excellent butter; and with tur¬ 
nips, which give as bad. Cows fell at 15a^livres. 

To Lille. —All the cattle tied up in houfcs, as they affured me, the year round; I in-' 
quired into their motives for this, and they afferted, that no practice is, they think, fp.' 
wafteful as letting cattle pafture abroad, as much food, or perhaps more, being fpoiled' 
than eaten; the raifing dung alfo is a great objeft with them, which ftailds ftill, to their' 
great lofs, when cattle are abroad. 

Their cows were now (November 4,) feeding on turnips and cabbages. In every 
cow houfe I faw' a tub of bran and water, which i^ their principal drink; boiled with bran 
in it is greatly preferred, but feme give it without boiling. Such minutiae of jji'aftice 
feeras only poflible on a little farm, where the hands are very numerous compared ^th 
the quantity of land; but it merits experiment to inquire, how far boiling all the water 
drank in winter can anfwer. Without experiment, fuch queflions are never underftood. 
All the cows I faw- were littered, but the floors being flat, and without any fteep at the 
heel, they were dirty. 

Normandie. — Neufchatel. —There are dairies here that rife tOififty cows, the produce 
of which in money, on an average, rejefting a few of the word, is 80 to 100 livres, 
eluding calves, pigs, butter, and cheefe. In winter they feed them with ftraw; latir 
with hay ;. and even with oats and bran; but not the leaft idea of any green winter food. 
The vale from hence to Gournay is all full of dairies, and fome alfo to Dieppe. One 
acre of ’j|ood grafs feeds a cow through the fummer. 

^0Rouen. —Good cows give three gallons of milk a day; they are of the Alderney 
or Norman breed, but larger than fuch as come commonly to England. 

Potti au Berner .—Many very fine grafs inclofures,*of a better countenance than any I 
have feen in France, without watering; grazed by good Norman cows, larger than our 
..^derneys, but of the fame breed; 1 faw thirty-two in one field. In the height of the 
feafon they are always milked three times a day; good ones give three Engliib gallons 
of milk a day. A man near the town that has got cows, but wants pafkire, pays lof. 
a day for the pafturage of one, which is a very high rate for cattle of this fize. 

f Pont VEveqiie. —'I’his tot\n is lituaied in the famous Pay d’Augc, which is the diftrid 
the richeft paRurage in Normandy, and indeed of all France, and for what I know of 
,^11 Europe. It is a vale of about thirty five miles long, and from half a mile to two miles 
over, being a flat trad of exceedingly rich land, at the bottom of two flopes of hills, . 
which are either woods, arable, or poor land; but in fome places the pafture rifes partly • 
up the hills. 1 viewed fome of thefe rich paftures, with a gentleman of Pont I’Eveqne, 
Monfieur Beval, who was fo good as to explain fome of the circumftances that relate to 
them. About this place they are all ffi-azed by fatting oxen: the fyftem is nearly that 
of many of our Englifli countj|s. Ih^arch or April, the graziers go to to the fitins of 
Poitou and buy the oxen lea^at about 240 livres (lol. they are generally cream- 
coloured ; horns of a middling lengtlf, with the tips black ;%e ends of their tails black;- 

and' 
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and tan coloure(^about the eyes, which are the diftinflions of the Poitou Jjreed. iitlVIi- 
.cKaelrtfes they are fat; and fent to the fair at Poifly, that is Paris : fuch as are.bought 
in at 240 livres lean, are fo!d#at at 350 to 400 livres. (15I. 6s. 3d. to 17U i(^i) An 
acre of good pafturage carries more than one of thefe beads in fummor, bcfides winter 
fattening flieep. I’l^is acre is foui- verges," each forty perches, and the perch twenty-two 
feet, or a very little bitter than two Englifli acrfes. The rent of the belt of thefe pallure* 
(called here amounts to 100 livres (4I. 7s. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearly 

al. 3s. pd. the EnglilhSt the taiant’s taxes add 14 livres (i as. 3d.) or 6s. i|d. perEng- 
.lilh acre. The expences may be dated thus: , - ^ 

Rent, - ... 

Taxes, - - 

Suppofe 11 ox fattened, bought at 240 livres, 

r 

Intereft bf that total, • « 


liv. 

100 

14 

360 

474 

‘3 


497 


Say, - * ^00 

Ox and an half fat, at 375 livres - 362 

Expences, - - . ^oo 

Profit,.., - - - 62 


’^ich is about il. 6s. 6d. per Englilh acre profit; and will pay a man well, the intereft 
of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are generally rich, I do 
not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tolerably large, a ftock pro¬ 
portioned to the fize is turned in, and not changt*d till they are taken out M Thefe 
Poitou oxen are for the richeft paftures ; for land of an inferior quality, they buy bealts 
from Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne. The fheep fed in the winter do not belong to the 
graziers, but are joifted; there is none with longer wool than five inches, but the paf- 
lure is equal to the fined of Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages my 
condudor made me obferve the quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs; it was 
the white Dutch and the common red ; it is often thus—the value of a pafture depends 
more on the diadelphia than on the triandria family. ^ 

To Lifieux. —This rich vale of the Pay d’Auge, feme years ago, was fed almoft entirely 
with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are found to pay better 
Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in fuinmer. ^ ^ * 

To Caen.—The valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d’Auge, and faid to be the richeft 
of the whole. In this part, one acre, of one hundred and fixty perches of twenty-four 
feet, or about (not exadly) 21 acres Englifli, fattens two oxen. Such rents are known 
as 200 livres (3I. 17s. per Englifli acre) but they are extraordinary: theproportions here 
are rather greater, and more profitable than in the former minute. They buy forae 
beads before Chnftmas, which they keep on tlm pafturage alone, except indeepfnows; 
thefe are forwarder m fprmg than fuch as ai-e Bbught tl^en, and fatten quicker; thei 
iave alfo a few flieep. 1 here are graziers here that artflandlords of j 0,000 livres, and 
•,eVen 2.0,000 hvres a year, yet 100 acres are a lafge farm. 

Bayeux^ 
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Tbe rich Ir.;rbages about this place arc oniploycd in fatloning oxen, of the 
Poitou breed, asl>efore; bought lean, on an average, at 200 Hvres, and fold fat at 350 
livres,^. Their cows arc always milked thrice a day in fumme?} the belt give twelve pots 
a day^r above four gallons, and fell at 7 or 8 louis eacn. 

//%«y to Carentan. —Much fait jnSrfh, and, very rich ; they fat oxen ; but Twas fur- 
,^rifed to find many dairy cows alfo on tliCic very rich lands. A cow they fay femetimes 
pays 1 o louis in a ^ear; giving eight pound of butter in a week, ai: 20/i t o a poynd 
at fome fcafons, but now (Auguft 25) only \cf. w'hich the7fay i:-;ruinoul^dlneap. Ail 
arc milked thrice a^day. Others informed me that a coti? giveS ten pound a week, at 
the average price of 15/i 'J'hcfe cows refemble the Suffolk brecu, in fize and briiidle co¬ 
lour, round carcafe, aiul fhort leg; and would not be known from .them but by thu;. 
horns, which are of the fhort Alderney fort. The prrifit on fattening a cow here they 
reckon at 72 JIvres, and an ox of the largefl fizc 300 livres. They have alfo a common 
calculation, that dairy cows feed at the expence of 8/! a day, and yield 7 .of. leaving 12/I 
profit. It is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there arc no dairies 
in this country: the milk is fet and the butter made iu any common room of a houfe or' 
cottage. 

Carentan. —Many oxen are bought at Michaelmas, and kept a year. They cat each 
in the winter three hundred botics of hay, or 50 livres, but leave 150 livres profit, that 
is, they rife from 300 livres to 450 livres. Cows pay, on an average, 100 livres, and 
arc kept each on a verge of grafs, the rent of which is from 30 to 40 livres. As the 
verge is 40 perches, of 24 feet, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 96 Englifh fquare perches,- 
which fpace pays 100 livres, or per Englifli acre 7I, 5s. 3d.; but all expcnces are to be 
dedufted, including what the wintering cofls. Here they have milk-rooms. They work 
oxen all the W'ay from Bayoux, in t okes and bow's, like the old Englifh ones, only fmglc 
ini'tcad of double.- 

Advancing y cows fell fo high as 10 and 12 louis. Many are milked only twice a dayis 
good ones give i .f or i J pound of butter a day. They remark that cows that give the 
largcft quantity of milk do not yield the largelt quantity of butter. Fat cows give much 
richer miik than others. 

Again; a good cow gives fix pots of milk a day, which pays in butter 24f. Three 
thoufand livres profit has been made by fatting thirty cows. A great number of young 
cattle all over the country, efpccially year olds. 

Brktaone.—-—G ood oxen of Poitou, 400 livres to 6co livres the pair j 
they are havnafled by the horns. A good cow, 100 livres. Milk but twice a day. 

Landcrvificr. —I was at the fair here, at which were many cows j in general of the 
Norman breed, but fmall: one of the fize of a middling Alderney, 4 loui.s, but faid to 
be dear at prefent. Colour, black and white, and red and white. 

Many black and white fmall, but well made, cows on tlie waftes here; a 
biiecd fomewhat di(tin£t from the Norman ; different horns, &c.,; 

Ai/w/ef.—Many Poitou oxen ; cream coloured; black eyes, tips of horns, and end 
of tail; about fifty cr fix'./ (lone fat; all yoked by the horns. 

Nonant. —Much rich hert>age; an acre of which feeds two oxen to the improve¬ 
ment of 160 livres. Many cows are fettened alfo; and fome milked alw'ays three times 
a day in fummer. 

Tv -Some very fine cream coloured oxen, of fixty Hone or moral*; but in ge¬ 
neral, red and white, not Poitou. 0 

JsLE OF France.—jN 1 »«^w.«-Cows fell at 4 louis or five louis; oxen, half fat, from 
8 louis to 11 louis. They co 11 i 6 from Franche Comptd 


Champagne. 
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CuAUTfJifiVtt^lj^areml.-^Monf. Le Blanc’s Swifs cows give eighteen pints, ©Ij^aris 
(Ae Ijj^ris pint « an Englifh quart) of milk per dieni, and hoid their^dililk remrkablx 
long, gave 40 loui^or %,bull and a cow. 

Loraine.— Braban. ^A fmall cow, 75 Ilvres. 

Ataace. —Strafbourg .—A cow, 6 louJs ; an fbe fame. 

J[fenbem‘ Cows improve as you approach l^anche Compfc. 

Befort.—i^X)i oj^n, red and cream coloured, to 25 louis a pair. 

much finaller: and they fay the fine ones I have feen are from the moun¬ 
tains on the frontiers of Swi*rland. « 

Booroognf. - Dijon to Nuys. —Small oxen in this country, and yoked by the horns, 
i *j1utun to La Maifon de Bourgogne. — Good oxen drawing by the horns. 

*■* j^uvERGNE. — Clermont.—SaSt given twice a (jay to cows that give milk. In the 
mountains the price of cows, 150 litres to aoo livres j a few, 300 livres : an ox, from 
a00 livres to 450 livres. 

Izoir. —A pi-ir of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw rtvo ihoufand 
pounds. The Poitevins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that 
thev fatten eafier *. 

ViVARAis.— Cfiflcrons.—A fmall cow, 4 louis. 

Provence. —The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxen, cows, and 
flieep, from Auvergne, which come every week; a few from Piedmont. 

^our d’Aigues. —A pair of good oxen, 18 louis or ao louis. When they 1 ^^ done 
w'orking, they are fattened with the flour of the lathyrus fativus, &c. trade into pafte, 
and balls given frefli every night and morning; each ox, two or three balls, as large 
as a man’s fill, with hay. 

^ Ob/ervations. “ 

If Prom the preceding notes it appears, that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limoufin, 
Quercy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well underftood; in feme 
diftrifls very well; and that in the pafturage part of Normandy, the quantity is well pro¬ 
portioned to the richnefs of the country. In ail the red of the kingdom, which forms 
much the greater part of it, there is nothing that attrafls notice. There ♦ould, in 
eighteen-twentieths of it, be fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the pradfice of 
ploughing with*them. There are fome praSices noted, which merit the attention 
even of Engliih farmers.—1. The Limofin and Quercy methbds of fattening, by 
means of acid food.- — -I t is remarkable, that I have found hogs to fittten much bet¬ 
ter with their food become acid, than when ufed frefh f. But in England no experi¬ 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame principle to oxen ; it 
is, however, done in the Limoufin with great fucceik The fubjedb is very curious, but 
the brevity neceflary to a traveller will not allow ray purfuing it at prefent.—2. The 
prardice in Flanders, and, in fame degree, in Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, wd 
all forts of catde, confined in fliables the whole year through.—^This I take to be one of 
the moft.jcorredt, and probably one of the mod profitable methods that can be purfued ; 
fmee, by means of it, there is a condant accumulation of dung throughout the year, 

and the food is made to go much farther.-3. Milbng well-fed ^ows thrice a day, 

as in Normandy.—Experiments Ihould be made on the advantaged of this praftice, 
which will OTobably be found not inconfiderable j it is never done, dither in ^ * * 

nor in Lomrardy. 

# Stt al/o Vvjaget D'Juvergne, par Mmf. Lt Grand 8 vo^| 788 . p. 

AtmaU%/ Agrumhure, vol. i, p. 340. 


Except 
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. : in tl^frovinces I have named, the managenient of cattle in I^nce is.a blank. 

On ari^erage of the kingdom, there is not, perhaps, a tenth of what there ought to 
bo:-alp of this any one mull be convinced, who reflefts that the courfes of crops 
throughout the kingdom are calcula^ for corn only j generally bread com; and that 
*n» attention whatever is paid to thb iiftportanfobjeft of Tupporting great herds 

•df cattle, for raifir^ manure, by introdticing the culture of plants that make cattle the 
preparative for corn, inllead of thofe barren fallows which arc a 'difgraciiMli the king¬ 
dom. This fyftem of interweaving the crops which fupp#rt the lattle, among thofe of 
corn, is the pillar ot Englilh hulbandfy; without which our agriculture would be as 
mifcrable and as unproduQive as that of France. The importance of grafs in fufh^ 
views, is little underllood in France; but in proportion as corn is the ultimate obje^,: 
ftould be the attention that is paid ter grafs. Eng^nd, by the immenfe extent of her 
pallures, has a prodigious preparation alv/ays rea^for corn, if it was demanded. He 
who has grafs can, at any time, have corn j but he who has 'oci, cannot at any time 
have grafs, which demands one or two years' accurate preparation. In proportion to 
your grafs, is the quantity and mafs of your improvements; for few foils, not laid to 
grafs, are at their laft llage of improvement. The contrary of all this takes 
place in France; and there is little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas 
which are at prefent fafliionable there, that the kingdom will be materially improved 
in this X|rfpeft: the prejudices in favour of fraall farms, and a minute divifion of pro- 
perty,^d th|! attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to 
iuch an improvement; which never can be effeCled but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimited power of enclofure. 

Horfes, 

''K 

This is an animal about which I have never been felicitous, nor ever paid much at¬ 
tention ; I was very early and praftically convinced of the fuperiority of oxen for moft 
of the works of hufbandry; I may, indeed, fay for all, -except quick harrowing: and 
if oxen t®pt fix miles an hour with coaches, in Bengal, which is the fad, they are cer¬ 
tainly applicable to the harrow, with proper training. To introduce the ufe of oxen in 
any country, is fo important an agricultural and political objed, that the horfe would be 
confidered merely as adminiftering to luxury and war. The very few minutes I took, 

1 fliall infert in the order they occurred. 

Limousin.—^I’ his province is reckoned to breed the beft light horfes that are in the 
kingdom; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are always mounted from hence; 
they arc noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some miles to the right of Si. George, 
is Pampadour, a royal demefne, where the King has a haras (ftud): there are all kinds 
of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifh, and Englilh. Three years ago four Arabians 
wifre imported, which had been procured at the expence of 74,000 livres (3149I.),; 
and, owing to thefe exertions, the breed of this province, which was almofl fpoiled, has 
been much recovered. Foiicovering a mare, no more is paid than 3 livres, which i? 
for the groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts to 
whom they pleafe j but if they come up to the King’s ftandard of eight, his officers 
faave.the preference, on paying the fame price offered by others ; which, however, 
the owner may refufe, if he pleafes. Thefe horfes are never faddicd till fix years old, 
and never eat com till they are five; flie reafon given is, that they may not hurt their 
eyes. They pafture all day, but not at night, on account of the wolves, which abound 
fo in this country as to be a nuifance. Prices are very high; a horfe of fix years old, 

VOL. IV. 5. Q a lit- 
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a little more thl^aTour feet fix inches high, fells for 70 louis ; and loujs hare neen 
■offered T<ar a cMt at one year old. »The pallures are good, and proper for Jfereeding 
horfes. 

Cai 5 erj.--Bean-firaw they reckon excellent fQ|| horfes, Ibut not that of peafe, ivhich 
is too heating. • ■ ‘ "■ 

yfgen .—^Meet women going to this markct/Hoaded with couch rqota to fell for feecj.- 
ing horfef. The fame praflice obtains at Naples. 

Saintonge.— iW!iy7//V«.-^ever give chaff to their horfes, as they think it very 
bad for them. * * 

,IsLE OF France.— Dtfgiiy. —Monf. Crettc de Pallcul has feund cut chaff one of 
^the mod (Economical foods that can be given to horfes ; and his machine for cutting 
it is by far the moft powerful one that I have any where fet-n. It is a mill turned by 
a horfe j the cutting inftruutents Ire two fmall cylinders, that revolve againft each 
other, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that lock into each other; thofeof 
one, plain, but of the other, tootlied ; juft above them is a large trough or tray, to 
hold a trufs of ftraw,*" which weighs twelve pounds, and the marine cuts it into chaff' 
in three minutes, without putting the horfe out of his pace; and in two minutes, by 
driving him quicker ; a man attends to fpread the ftraw equally in the tray, as it is 
fucked in by the revolving cylinders; a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines < 
common in England, for drciling corn, is at the fame time turned : the wht^k. is in a 
building of eight yards fquare. ^ 

Normandy. — Ifigny. —The rich herbages here are fed, not only wim bullocks and 
cows, but alfo with mares and foals. 

Carentan.’—ColtSt bred here, fell for very high prices, even to 100 louis at tl^yce 
years old; but in general good ones from 25 to 30 louis. 

^ Bretagne.— —Good horfes fell at 1 livres. The author of the Confide^ 
ratiomfur le Commerce de Bretagne^ fays, p. 87. that he has feen many markets in the 
biihopricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the beft horfe was not worth 60 livres. 

Mor/aix.-^See in this viciiffty, for feveral miles, fome fine bay mares with foals. 

Auvergnac ,—Informed that Bretagne exports twenty-four thoufand horfe#, from 12 
to 25 louis each ; and the country that chiefly produces, them, is from Lamballe to the 
fea beyond Breft. 

AlsA cz.—Strajbourg .—A good farm houfc, 12 louis. 

To Schelejladt .—Clover mown for foiling all the way. 

The Norman horfes for draught, and the Limoufm for the faddle, are efteemed the 
beft in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of F.nglifli horfes for the coach 
and faddle. It is no objeft to leffen that import, for their own lands can be applied to 
much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes. The ceconomi/ics were great ene¬ 
mies to thd^ ufe of oxen, and warm advocates for that of harfes becoming general j one 
of the many grofs errors which that fanciful fed were guilty of. 

Hogs. 

Gascoion.->~ 5 /. Palais to Anfpan. —See many fine white, and black and white hogs$ 
they are fed much on acorns, but are fattened throughout this country on maize g^nd 
to flour, and boiled with water to a pafte, and given ^efli, milk warm, every day. Sbme 
on beans. They are turned a year old when^ut up to fatten j rife to the weight of 
“•two or three quintals. Thefe are the hogs that furnilh JBayonne with the hams and ba* 
eon, which are fo famous all over Europe. The hanv» fell at tof, the pound. 
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l^ave jrefehred this minute, from feme others of little confequenceji for the opppr; 
tUnity a^jremarking, that, in England, the old cultom of feeding hogs with warm food; 
is total^jdifcontinued; but it well 'deferves expcriinent, whether it would not anfwer 
in fattening, and alfo in the nourifetAtat foyrs and pigs. Such experiments are difii- 
cilt to make fatisfa£l:orily, but yet th^liought to be ma’de by fome perfons that ar? able. 
Warm food in winter, regularly given, I fhould fuppofe, mud be more fattening thaii 
that which is cold, and, in bad weather, half frozen. 

»♦ 

Chap. XXV .—Of the Cullure of vamiis Plants in Fraiicc. 

IN the courfe of my inqiliries into the French agriculture, I made feme minutes on 
vaiious articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter afligned to each ; I fliall therefore 
introduce them to the reader alphabetically. It may be of ufe to future travellers to 
know what articles are cultivated in that kingdom, that they may, give to each fuch an 
attention as may fuit their pui-pofe. 

Almonds, 

Provence. — Aix^^Movq fubjed to accidents than olives; fometimes three, four, 
^ and five bad crops to one good. Olives flour in June, but almonds in February, and 
confeqi^tly fubjeft to frolls. The produce of a good tree is commonly 3 livres. 

TeurWAist$s.— Do not yield a good crop oftener than once in ten years. Price, 36 
to 40 livres the quintal: four and a half quintals in the (hell yield one clean; the price 
has been 70 livx*es. Price of the piflachio almond, 6 livres the fifteen pound in the fliell. 
Some few fine almound trees will give a quintal in the ftiell. They are a moft hazard¬ 
ous culture, by reafon of the fog that makes them drop; the wof^ that eatS} and the 
froft that nips. 


Beans. , 

SoissoNois.—Cowry.—In the rich lands cultivated, in the courfe of, 1, beans j 2, 
wheat, remark now (Oftober 31) fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces of wheat, 
which, from the beaus among it, appear to have been fown after this crop. 

Artois.— -Lillers to Bethune.—Many beans through all Artois, in drills at twelve or 
fourteen inches, very fine and very clean; the culture is as common and as good as in 
Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Wheat is fown after muftard, flax, and beans; 
and is better after beans than after either of the other two crops. 

AhSACE.—Wilienbeiin to Strajbourg.—Many pieces; good and very clean. Produce, 
fix facks (of one hundred and eighty pound of wheat) per arpent of 24,000 feet (twenty- 
y eight bulhels per Englifli acrtO* 

Produce, fix to eight facks, at 7 to 12 livres, (feven at 9 livres is 4I. 7s., 
per Englilhacre'. . • 

The culture of beans is by,no means fo common in France as it ought to be; they 
are a very neceflkry afliftance on deep rich foils in the great work of banilhing fallows; 
they prepare on fuch foils better than any other crop for wheat, and are of capital ufe 
in £lgj|>orting and fattening cattle and hogs. 

‘^room. 

BretAON i:.—J?<?«/i«.—The land left to k in ilie common courfe of crops. It cut 
iforfeggots ; fold to the bakers, &c. ^ 

3 C * ' Morle^a. 
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Mor/a/V.—Cultivated through all this country, in a very extraordinary (yfteito; 'it is 
introduced in a regular courfe of crops, and left three or four years on the.|and; at 
which growth cut for faggots, and forms the principal fuel of the country. Itis a vafl: 
growth, milch fuperior to any thing I ever faw j ;#x or feven feet high, and very (lout; 
on regular lands, with intervals of two* or thre^eet. Price fometimes of a cord of 
wop,d> to livres. Does this apologize for fuch a fyftem ? 

Bnjh —The broom feed is fown among pats, as clover is in other places, and left 
four years, during almvhich time it is fed. The faggots of a good journal will fell for 
400 livres (14I. per Englilh acre). The faggots weigh fifteen pound, and fell fifty for 
9 livres to 12 hvres, being a three-horfe load. It is onlj within the reach of Breft 
market that it is worth 400 livres, elfewherc only 300 livres the beft. Four years 
broom improves land fo Aiuch, that they can take three crops of corn after it. 

Bourgogne. — Luzy.—'When I left Bretagne, I never expefled again to find broom 
an article of aulture y but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is nothing but 
rye in it, are left, when exhaufted by corn, to cover themfelves with broom, during 
five years; and they confider it as the principal fupport of their cattle. 

To Eourbonlancy and Bourbonnois. —-Much broom through all this dif- 
tri£l of rye-land. 


Carrots and Parfnips. 

Fx. ANDERS.--C/7»;^r/7y.-—See fome fine carrots taken up, which, on inquiry, I find 
are for cows. They fow four pound of feed per arpent; hoc them thrice : I guefled 
the crop about four bufliels per Iquare rod. An arpent fells, for cattle, at 180 livres. 
the purchafer taking up (5I. 5s. per Englilh acre). After them they dung lightly, and 
fow wheat. 

Orchies to Lille. —^I'he culture here is fingular; they fow the feed at the fame time, 
and on the fame land, as flax, about Ealter; that crop is pulled in July, the carrots 
then grow well, and the produce more profitable than any other application of the flax 
ftubblc. They yield, I guefs, from fixty to eighty bufliels, and fome more, per Eng- 
lifli acre; but what I faw were much too thick. 

Argcntan to Carrots taken up, and guarded, by building in theneateftand 

moft eflfcftual way, againfl: the froft; they are topped, laid in round heaps, and packed 
clofe, with their heads outwards; and being covered with draw, in the form of a pyra¬ 
mid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled neatly over the ftraw, to keep out 
the froft. In this manner they are found perfectly fecure. 

Artois. — Jfs to Aras. —A fpi'inkling of carrots, but none good. 

Bretagne. — Ponton to Morlalx —Many parfnips cultivated about a league to the 
left; they are fown alone and hoed. They are given to‘horfes, and are reckoned fo 
valuable, that ajournal is worth more than one of wheat. Nearer to Morlaix, the road 
paiTes a few fmall pieces. They are on beds, five or fix yards broad, with trenches 
digged between, and on the edges of thofc trenches a rdw of cabbages. 

Morlaix. —About this place, and in general through the bilhoprick of St. Pol de 
i.eon, the culture of parfnips is of very great confequence to the people. Almoft half 
the country fubfifts on them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and their horfes are gene¬ 
rally fed with them. A horfe load of about three hundred pounds fells commonly at 
3 livres; in fcarce years, at 4 livres; and fuch a load is good food for a horfe fifteen 
days. At fixty pounds to the bufliel, this is five buftiels, and 2s. yfd. for that is 6|d. 
per bufliel of tliat weight. I made many inquiries how many loads on a journal, but 

no 
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no foch thing as mformation tolerably to be depjsnded on; I rauft therefore gnefs the 
prefent ^p, by the examination I made of many, to amount to about three hundred 
buihels,' or three hundred and fifty per Englilh acre. The common affertion, there¬ 
fore, that a journal of parfnips is wd^ two of wheat, feems to be well founded. The 
ground is all digged a full fpit deefWor them; they are kept clean by hand-weeding 
very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, beyond all comparifon, too thick- 
They are reckoned the bell of all foods for a horfe, and much exceeding oats; bul¬ 
locks fatten quicker and better on them than on any other food /in (hort, they are, for 
all forts of ftock, the moft valuable produce found on a farm. The foil is a rich deep 
friable fandy loam. 

Landemau to Breji. —The culture of parfnips here declines much, but I faw a few 
pieces ; one was weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. Fatten many horfes, 
by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and mixed with buckwheat- 
flour, and given warm. 'I'hcy have a great pride here in having fat horfes. Many 
other diftrifts in France, befides Bretagne, polTefs the right foil for parfnips; and many 
more, befides Flanders, that for carrots ; but they are no where clfe articles of com¬ 
mon culture. Parfnips are not cultivated in England ; but carrots are in Suffolk, with 
great fuccefs, atid all the horfes in the maritime corner of that county fed with them. 
I have, in i\xQ Annals of Agriculture, given many details of their culture and ufes. Car¬ 
rots fuo^d we'l on all dry foils that are fix inches deep; but for large crops, the land 
Ihould w a foot deep, rich and dry. The extent of fuch in France is very great, but 
this general profitable ufe not made of them. 

Cabbages, 

Flanders.— -Orr^/Vj to Lille. —The kale, called here choux dc Vache, is common 
through this country ; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of loofe redtiifli 
leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. 'I'he feed is f'own in April, and they are 
tranfplanted in June or July, on to well dunged land, in rows, generally two feet by 
one foot: I law fome fields of them, in which they were planted at greater diflances. 
They are kept clean by hoeing. They are reckoned excellent food for cows j and the 
butter made from them is good, but not equal to that from carrots. 

Normandie. — Granville to Avranches. —In the gardens of the cottages, many cab¬ 
bage trees five and fix feet high. 

Bretagne.— 6V. Many fown here on good land, on wheat ftubbles, for 

felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a diibnce. I do not fee more 
than to the amount of a journal in one piece ; which, in September, I mult have done, 
had they pofTefled any cabbage culture, as reprefented to me, worth attention. They 
firft clean, and'then plough the wheat ftubbles, and chop and break the furface of the 
three-feet ridges fine, and then fow. The plants are now (September 7) about an inch 
high, and fome only coming up. 

Merlaix. —^'fhey have fome crops that are much more produftive than their turnips, 
but planted greatly too thick; they are given to cows and oxen. 

Anjou.— —^I'he clsoud’Anjou, of which the Marquis deTurbilly fpeaks,is 
not to be found at prefent in this country j they prefer the elm de Poitou which is a Ibrt 
of kale, and produces larger crops pf leaves than the cbou d'Anjou. Monf. Livouniere 
gave ni'e me fome feeds, but by raiftake, they proved a bad fort of rove, and not com¬ 
parable to our turnips, as J found by fowing them at Bradfield. 

AL&ACU^Saverne to Wiltenl)eim.^l/lmy cabbages, but full of weeds. 

8 


Strajbou^g, 
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S/r<^pz/r^.«-JCrop8 to a great weight, but only for jTour crout. 

SchefeJiaU’—^ht quantity increafes between Beirfcldt and Scheleftah Their culture 
is, to fow' the feed on a bed in March, covered wii^mats, like tobacco, and trahfplant in 
June, tw'o thoufand to three thqufand plants oq^n arpenti' they make a hole with a 
fpade, wliich they fill with water, and then plant p they never horfe-hoe, yet the diftaiice 
would admit it weU,. They arc in fize ten pounds or twelve pounds, and fome twenty 
pounds} the hearts for four-crout, but the leaves for cows.' An arpent is w^orth 
303 livres (20I. 15s. rod. per Englifli acre) }* but carriage to a town is to be deduced. 

The culture of cabbages for cattle, is one of the molt important objects in Englifli 
agriculture; without which, large Hocks of cattle or flieep are not to be kept on foils 
improper lor turnips. U’hcy are, in every refpedt but one, jjreferablo io that root; the 
only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding dung on all foils, whereas good land will 
yield turnips w'ithout manuring. Great attention ought to be paid to the full introduc¬ 
tion of thefe ti^o crops, without which we may venture to predict, that the agriculture 
of France will continue poor and unprodudive, for want of its due Itock of cattle and 
Iheep. 


Clover, 

Isle of FRANCE.~L/<rwowrA— Never cultivate it for its place in rotation, b| pm erely 
for forage like lucerne j have a barbarous culloin of fowing it without tillage on wheat 
Hubbles, and it laHs fo fometiines two years. , 

Artois.— Recoujfe . —Monf. Drinkbierre, a very intelligent farmer here, afluredme, 
that clover exhauHed and fpoiled the land, and that w heat after it was never fo good as 
after a fallow; but as the clover i? fown with a fecond, and even a third com crop, no 
wonder therefore that it fouls land. 

I could add many other notes on this fubjed, but will be content to mention, in 
general, that the introdudion of clover, wherever I have met with it, has been com¬ 
monly effeded in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be expeded from it. All 
good farmers in England know, from long experience, that the common red clover is 
no friend to clean farming, if fowm with a I'ccond or third crop of corn. In the courfe, 
1, turnips or cabbages; 2, barley or oats; 3, clover; 4, wheat > the land Is kept in 
garden order. But if after that fourth crop, the fanner goes on and fows, 5, barley or 
oats; 6, clover; 7, wheat, the land will be both foul and exhaufted. In a word, clo¬ 
ver is beneficial to the really good and clean farmer only to ihe extent of his turnips, 
cabbages, and fallow ; and never ought to be fown but on land previoufly cleaned by 
thofe hoeing crops, or by fallow. As to fallow', no Frenchman ever makes it but for 
wheat, coniequently the culture of clover is excluded. I fcave often feen it fown in this 
courfe; 1, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley ; 4, oats; 5, clover; 6, clover; 7, wheat; 
I?, oats; and the land inevitably full of weeds. I,may venture to aflert, that clover 
thus introduced, or even in courfes Icfs reprehenfible, hfit not correft, will do more 
mifehief than good, and that a country is better cultivated without than with it. Hence, 
therefore, let thg. men, emulous of tlie charat’^er of good farmers, confider it as effential 
to good hufbandry to have no more clover than they have turnips and cabbages, or 
fome other crop that anfwers the fame end; and never to fow it but with the fim crop 
of corn; by thefe means their land will be clean, and they will reap the benefits of the^ 
culture without the common evils. 

* I have read in fome authors, an account, of great German farmers having fuch im- 
menfe quantities of clover, as are fufficient to prove the utter impoflibility of a due pre- 

paration; 
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paratiott: thefe quantities are made a matter of boaft. We know, hqwcver, In Eng¬ 
land, in what manner to appreciate fuch extents'^of clover, 

^ Chefnuts. 

Berry. — La Marcia.— meet with them on entering La Marche. 

Boiftnande.~They are fprcad over all the country ; the fruit are fold, according to 
the year, from >5/*. to lof. and 15/. the boifeaii, which mcafuiy'^will feed a man three 
days: they rub off the Ikin ; boil them in water with fome fait; iqueezc them into a 
kind of pafte,‘ which they dry by the fire; they Commend this food as pleafant anjl 
wholcfome. The ftnall ones are given to pigs, but will not fatten 'them fo well as 
acorns, the bacon being foft j when fattened with acorns, they are finilhed with a little 
corn. A chefnut tree gives two boifeau each of fruit on an average; a good one, five 
or fix. The timber is excellent for building ; I meafured the a);ea fprq^d by many of 
them, and found it twenty five feet every way. Each tree, therefore, occupies fix hun¬ 
dred and twenty five feet, and an acre fully planted would contain feventy; at two boi¬ 
feau each it is one hundred and forty, which, at iq/i is 2I. 18s. 4d. and as one of thefe 
meafures will feed a man three days, an acre would fupport a man four hundred and 
twenty days, or fourteen months. It mull, however, be obvious, that land cannot be 
fo exaSly fillftl, and that an acre of land wquid not probably, in common, do for half 
that nin|i»er. 

La Vmeaubriin.—‘T\\G:y eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eating fome 
bread alfo; in which mode of qonfuming a boifeau, it will laft a man five or fix days. 
Price as above. 

Lmoasm.-——^Price the boifeau. This food, though general in 

the country, would not be fufficient alone; the poor therefore eat fome rye bread. The 
comfort of them to families is very great, fer there isno'limit in theconfumption, as of 
every thing elfo; the children eat them all day long, and in feafons when there are no 
chefnuts there is often great diftrefs among the poor—The exaft tranfeript of potatoes 
in Ireland. The method of cooking chefnuts here, is to take oft* the outward Ikin, and 
to put a large quantity into a boiler, with a handful of fait, and very little water to yield 
fteatn; they cover it as clofely as poffible to keep in the fleam: if much water is added 
they lofe their flavour and nourifhing quality. An arpent under chefnuts does not yield . 
a product equal to a good arpent of com, but more than a bad one. 

To Magmc .—I'hey are fpread over ail the arable fields. 

Quercy. —Briveto Noail/es. —Ditto; but after Noailles there are no more.. 

Payrac .—Boil them for their food, as above deferibed. 

Languedoc. - Gangc. —Many in the mountains, and exceedingly fine chefnut under*; 
wood. 

Poitou. — Rirffec. —Yields a good crop, to the amount even of 10 livres for a good 
tree’s produce. The poor people live on them. A meafure of forty-five pounds has 
been fold this year at 4^ » 

Bretagne.— Orfon.—‘On entering this province, thefe trees immediately occur, 
for,there are none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the two provinces. 

Main b<—L a Flcche to Lc Mam. — Many chefnuts, the produce chiefly fold to tovms; 
the poor people here not living on them with any regularity; three bufhels (each bold- 
iDiS thirty pounds of wheat) are a good crop for one tree, and fell at 40/, the bufhel;' 
this is more than a mean produce, but not an extraordinary one. The nunfoer here is 
very great; and trees, but of a few years’ growth, are well loaded. 

VlVARAIS. 

\ 
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ViVARAis.-fcPrci/iV^’j toThuytz. —Immsnfe quantities of thefe trees on the moun* 
tains; it is the greateft chefaut region I have feen in i^ance., The poor people live on 
them boiled; and they fell by meafure, at the price of rye.' 

'I’he hufbandry of fpreading chefnuts over aralste lands rauft unqueftionably be very 
bad; the corn mull fuffer greatly,'and the plough Sfe much impeded. It is as eafy to have 
ih|fe trees upon grafs land, where they would be comparatively harmlcfs; but the fa£t is 
here, as is fo general in France, that they have no paftures which the plough does not 
occupy by turns; allVcxcept rich meadows, being arable. The fruit is fo great a re* 
fource for the poor, that planting thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the 
plough, is a vary confiderablc improvement; the mountains of the Vivarais thus are 
made produdive in the belt method perhaps that they admit. 

• 

Chicory. 

Isle of France. •7-2)Kgny.—Monf. Crette de Paleuel, 1787, had this plant recom- 
mended to him by the Royal Society of Paris; in confequence of which, he has made 
fevcral very fuccefsful experiments on it. He has had it two years under cultivation. 
The feed is fown in March, twelve pounds per arpent (one hundred perches at eighteen 
feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, as to cover the whole 
ground, and is mown the fame year once; Monf. Crette has cut one piece twice the 
nrft year. The following winter he dunged it, at the rate of eight loads of tl^e horfe? 
per arpent. The year after, fome was cut three times, and fome four; and Monf. 
Crette remarks, that the oftener the better, becaufe more herbaceous and the (talks not 
fo hard. He weighed the crop upon one piece, and found the weight, green, 


lb. 

Of the firft cutting, - - . 55,000 

fecond, - - • . * 18,000 

third, - - . • 3,000 


Per arpent, . . 76,000 


By making fome of it into hay, he found that it loll three.fourths of its weight in drying, 
confequently the arpent gave nineteen thoufand pounds of hay, or ten tons per Englifh 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herbaceous a plant, as to dry with difBculty, if the weather 
be not very fine; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover, though inferior to 
meadow hay. He has ufed much in foiling, and with gis^t fuccefs, for horfes,cows, young 
cattle, and calves; finds it to be eaten greedily by'kll, and to give very good cream and 
butler. Monf. Crettc^s fine dairy of cows being in their ftalls, he ordered them to be 
fed with it in my prefence; and they ate all that was gifen with great avidity. When 
in hay, it is moft preferred by fheep; cows do not in that (late eat the (talks fo well as 
(heep. A circumftance which he confidem as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as moft other plants; and he informs me, buthiot on his own experience, tW 
it will laft good ten years. 

I viewed one of his crops, of feven or eight arpents, fown laft fpring, and which has 
been mown once; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed common clover and fainfoin 
among it, and altogether it afforded a very fine fleece of herbage, about eight or nine 
inches high (Oftober a8) which he intends feeding this autumn with his (heep. Hew 
of opinion that the fainfoin will be quite fuffocated, and that the chicory will get the 
better of the clover. 

Provence. 
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'P».ovziiCv..'-^ 1 ^aucluJe to Orgon.-^la. a very fine watered meadow, one third of the 
herbi^e is ^his plant. ’ ^ * 

I Uited.the appearance of thfs plant fo well in France, and was fo perfcftly fatisfied 
with what I faw of it, cultivated by Monf. Crette de Paleuel, and growing fpontani.;ouIly 
in the meadows, that I brought fced‘'5^f it to Fngland^ and have cultivated it largely at 
Bradfield with fuch Alccefs, that I tliiiik it one of the b .'ft prefents France ever made 
to this kingdom. I fow it with corn like clover; but it pays well for occupying-the 
land entirely. It will prove, without doubt, a very valuable plapt for laying land per • 
manently to grafs; and alfo for introducing, in courfes of crop^,, when the land wants 
reft for three, four, or five years. I am much miftaken if we do not in a few years 
make a much greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the Frtnch themfelves, 
from whom we borrowed it, will,do. , 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it*, a fafl I have fufficiently proved in Suffolk.— 
From a paffage in an Italian author, w'ho fpeaks of fowing the wild chicory, 1 am in 
doubt whether the French have the honour of being really the firft introducers of this 
plant t. 


Colefccd. 

Flanders.— —^Ncar this town, I met firft with the culture of colcfeed: 
they call it go'x.a. Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed, for tranfplanting; letting it out on 
an oat Hubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and ftriking an improvement of 
our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the uimoft attention ; for faving a whole 
year is an objed of the firft confequence. 'I'hc traiifplanling is not performed till Oao- 
ber, and lads all November, if no froft; and at fuch a fealon there is no danger of the 
plants not fucceeding: earlier would however furcly be better, to enable them to be 
ftronger rooted, to withftand the fpring frofts, which often deftroy them ; but the ob¬ 
ject is not to give their attention to this bufmefs till every thing that concerns wheat 
fowing is over. The plants are large, and two feet long, a man makes the holes with 
a large dibble, like the potatoe one ufed on the Ell’ex fide of London, and men and wo¬ 
men fix the plants, at eighteen indies by ten inches ; Ibine at a foot fquare, for which 
they are paid 9 livres per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the way to 
Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed bed, now 
cleared, or clearing for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncertain; fometimes it 
pays nothing, but in a good yoai- up to 300 livres the arpent (one hundred perches of 
twenty-four feet) or 81 . 15s. the Englilh acre. They make the crop in July, and by 
manuring the land, get good wli^t. 

Valenciennes to Orrbw.—This iS a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fucceeds, but 
it is very uncertain. All tranfplanted. ’< 

The number of mill.<., near Lille, for beating colefeed, is furprifing, and provea 
the immenfe quantity of this plant that is cultivated in the neighbourhood, I counted 
fixty at no great diftancf L*o a each other. 

Bailleul. —The quantity cultivated through this country immenfe; all tranfplanted ; 
it ocejirs once in a courl'e of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, 3 f. each; they 
are the fame fize as ours in England. 

Artois. — St. Omers. —Great (tacks of colefeed draw all over the 'Country (Augujft 
^th) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. 

* Pbytografihh Oteonomique de laLorahet Par M. Willemet. 1780. 8vO' p. 57» 
t Rmioni Dizionario D'/igricobura ofm 1 m Cobivtaaotu Jtalkim, Turn. 11. p. 148. 
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I ihould retftark, in general, that I never met with eolefeed cultivated ki any. ^rt of 
the kingdom irierely for Iheep-feed; yet it is an obje^pfo applied, of g^eat cohl^Vencej 
and would he particularly ufeful in France, where the opelire culj^res of turnipa and 
cabbages will be 4ong eftablilhing themfelves. With this view coief^ Ihbuld be thus 

introduced: ' . 1' r » 

I. Winter tafes, fown the beginnmg of September on a wheat ftubble; 
mown for foiling: then the land ploughed and colefeed harrow- 
ed in. 

2. or oats. 

3. Clover. 

4. ' Wheat. 

I '• 

Fuller’s T/jiJlle, 

Isle or France. — I wwciSKr/.—Very profitable: has been known to amount to 300 
livres or 400 livrcs the arpent (about acre). 

Furz. 

Gascoigne. — St. Palais to Anfpan. —A praftice in thefe mountainous waftes, which 
3eferves attention, is their cutting furz when in bloflbm, and chopping them mixed 
with ftraw for horfes, &c.; and they find that no food is more hearty or nouliihing* 

Normandie. — Velogne to Cherbourg. —Throughout this country a fcattering of furs 
fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown: the third year th^ cut 
it to bruile for horfes; and every year afterwards: and it yields thus a produce of 40^ 
livres the verge, of ninety-fix Engliih perch. ^ 

Bretagne.— St. Pol Leon. —Through all this bifhopric the horfes are fed with it 
bruifed*4ind it is well known to be a moft nouriihing food. 

The pradlice here minuted is not abfolutely unknown in England j there are many 
traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been alTured that 
an acre, well and evenly feeded, and mown for horfes every year, has yielded an annual 
produce, worth, on a moderate eftimate, lol., but I never tri^ it, which was a great 
iiegleil, in Hertfbrdflnre, for I had there land that was proper for it. 

« Culture of Hemp and Flan, 

PjcARDiE.—Mo«/rm 7 to Picquignj. —Small patj^fcof flax all the vray. At Picquig. 
ny, a good deal of land ploughing for hemp, to be^wn in a week. (May 22.) 

QuERfCY.—The hemp, in much of this province, is fown every year on the fame 
fpot$| and very often highly manured. This appears to be an erroneous fyftem, whero- 
ever the lands in general are good enouflh to yield it. 

Caujfade .—Vaft quantities near this place, now (June 12.), two or three feet High, 

Languedoc.— —Flax now (AogUft 10.) graffing. ^ 

Bagnere de Bigore to Lourd. —Never water their flax, only grafs it. I faw much with 
the grafs grown through ft} if the land or weather be tolemble wet, three weeks are 
fufficient. . 

Guienne.— Per/ de Z,^rnr.—This noble vale of the Garonne, vihich is one of the 
richeft diftrifts of France, is alTo one of the moft produfbve in hemp that is^to be found 
‘in the kingdom. 

6 
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yields tm quintals per carter^, at 40 livres the quirAal, poldde table 
( lyl; io8.)t "which carter^is foavn with two hundred and feventcen ifounds of wheat. 
Hus is jSrobably about irEnglHh acre. 

Jguillbn.—The hemp is every wljpre watering in the Garonne;' they doiiot leave 
it in more than three or four days. 4 » • , 

Tomeins.—‘The whole country, from Aguillon to this place, is all under either hemp' 
or wheat, With exception of fome maiz j and itS numerous population feeras now im- 
ploycd on hemp. 

La <Morte Landrm. —It yields ten to twelve quintals, at 36 livres to 45 livres the 
quintal. 

SoissoNOis.—Cowry.—Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the cohrfe,—i, hemp; 
a. wheat. It yields five hundred bottes, at 35 livres the hundred, reckoned on the foot 
before watering.* 

St, Amand.'—The carterce of land, of one hundred verge of nipeteenfeet (thirly.fix 
thoufand one hundred feet), under flax, has this year a very,good crop, on account 
of the rainy weather; it has been fold at 1200 livres, or very riv'ar the fee-fimple of the 
land (55I. I IS. 3d. per Englilh acre). This amazing value of flax made me defiroui^ 
of knowing if it depended on foil, or on management. Sir Richard Wefton, in the 
laft century, who has been copied by many fcores of writers fince, fpeaksof poor fandy 
land as being the bell for that flax of which the fine firulTels lace is made; confequem* 
ly this 16 made from land abundantly different from what produces the Valenciennes 
lace, if that aflertion were ever true. The foil at St. Amand is a deep moift friable 
loamy clay, of vafi fertility, and fituated in a diilrifr where the greatefl poifible ufe is 
made of manures; it therefore abounds very much with vegetable mould. Flax is 
fown on the fame land once in twelve to fifteen years; but in Auftrian Flanders, once 
in feven or light years. Advancing and repeating my enquiries, 1 was aflured that 
flax had been raifed to the amount of 2000 livres the carterce (92I. 15s, fid. per Eng- 
lilli acre). The land is nearly the fame as above deferibed, and lets, when rented, at 
36 livres the carterce (il. 13s. 3d. per Englilh acre). They low two radere of feed, 
each holding fifty pounds of wheat per carterce; and a middling crop of good flax is from 
3 1 to fopr feet high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen days, according to the fcafon; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a 
proper Hate of putrefaftion. After watering, they always grafs it in the common me- 
thod. 

Going on, and gleaning frelh information, I learned that 1200 livres may be elleem* 
ed a great produce per cartere^j. the land all round, good and bad, of a whole farm, 
letting at 30 livres and felling an^Sjoo livres. Nothing can Ihew more attention than 
their cultivation; befides weeding it with the greateft care while young, they place 
poles, or forked Hakes, aur iigft it, when at a proper height, in order to prevent its 
being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length and weight; without this pre¬ 
caution it would be flst».!j\ n, even to rotting. 

Orebies .—A carterce of flax, of fqirty thouland feet, rifes to the value of 1500 livres, 
and even more (63I. 18s. gd. per Englilh acre). They fow fuch as is intended for fine 
thread, as foon as the frofts are over, which is in March; but fuch as is for coarfer 
works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always ufing that of Riga. They 
prefer for it an oat-llubble that followed clover; and they manure for it in the winter 
preceding the fowing. Wheat is, in general, better after flax than after hemp. 

L» 7 /tf.—Flax in common, is worth 90 livres the centier, or 3fio livres the carterce 
(i&h 6 s, 3d, per Englilh acre); this is excluding uncommon crops, 
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Artois.-— Flax all through the country, and exceedkgly fine; Sow* wheat 
after if. ’ 

Bethune .—An arpent of good flax worth more .than one oPwheat; yet good wheat 
is worth aoo livres. , , 

BcauvaJ. —FJjux fometimes worth 500 Kvres the journal (25I. 17s. iid. per Englifli 
acre). Hemp docs not equal it. They do not water flax here, only fpread it on grafs 
or linbbles. 

Normandy. —Bolbecto Harjlcur. Flax not watered, but fpread on ftubble. 

Bretagne. — ^I'hro^hout this province, they every where cultivate flax in patches, 
by every family, for domcftic employment. 

Jncenis. —The* culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as well as in 
the gfeateft part of Europe, that of a fpring crop; but here it is fown in autumn. 
They are now working the wheal-ftubbles on one ploughing, very fine, with a ftout 
bident-hoe, and fowing them j fome is up. It is pulled in Auguft, and wheat fown 
after it. 

Anjou.—M/ gft/aw.-^They have winter-fown flax all over the country. The value 
of'lhe crop exceeds that of wheat. They do not water, only grafs it; yet admit that 
watering makes it whiter and finer. 

Turbilly .—Hemp is fown in patches every where through the country; fells at the 
pound raw; fpun, at 26/. and 27/r ; bleached, at 30/; to 3^ The crop is thirty 
to forty weights, each fifteen pounds or fixteen pounds per jounial, or about a 10 
livres. 

Maine. — Guefceland. —^I'hrough all this country there is much hemp fown every 
year, on the fame fpot; fpun, and made by domeflic fabrics, into cloth for home ufes. 
Spinning is iq/I the pound; and it is an uncommon fpinner that can do a pound in a. 
day; in common but half a pound. 

Loraine. — Lmevilk .—^Hemp is cultivated every where in the province, on rich 
ipots; h^ce there is much of it; and fome villages have been known to make a tbou- 
fand crowns in a year of their thread and linen. If it is wiflied that the hemp be very 
fine, they do not water, but only fpread it on the grafs; but in general water it. Ufe 
their own. feed, and furnifh much to their neighbours; but have that of flax from Flan¬ 
ders, Sow beans among flax for fupporting it; others do this with fmall boughs of 
trees. Some alfo fow carrots among their flax; which pradlice, I fuppofe, they bor¬ 
rowed from Flanders. Hemp is always dunged j and always fown on the fame fpots, 
which fell at the fame price as gardens; a common and execrable prafilice in France. 
A jounial gives on good land, ninety-five pounds, anA^ine hundred and three pounds- 
of toup i pricelaft year, ready for fpinning, 16/. the fWSd; the toup 1 \f. now higher:, 
alfo two razeau of feed (each one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat). The journal- 
equals fixty-five Englifh perches. ' 

Ai.%Acv.,--StraJbourg. —Produfl: three quintals, at 27 livres the quintal, the arpent 
( 5 l- 12s. per Englifh acre). 

Scheleftat .—^Produce two quintals, ready for fpioning, 'at 36 livres to 48 livres the 
quintal (5I. 16s. 3d. per Englifli acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen j grafs 
it only, as whiter. 

Auvergne. — Clermont .—In the mounttansj price of liemp, ready to fpin, i$f, tO' 
1^ the pound; fpun, 24^!; line, 30/; 

/zw>.—Produce of hemp, per cartona, one hundred and fifty pounds rough, at $/• 
thg pound, which is one hundred and thirteen pounds ready for fpinnihg; but bad hemp 
'lofes more. The fct^rce is eight cartoni, of one hundred and fifty toJes, or forty-three 

thouland 
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thtytrShd hundred feet. Hetnp grounds fell equally With garden^ (til. iis. tSJ. 
per Englifti acre). ^ 

Briu4e.“~-}iemp yields a quintal raw, per cartona: female is wprth 40 livres rhe 
quintal, male 30 livres; alfo eight coups of feed, at 6/. Average produce, 35 livres 
or 36 livr«i in all. ' • ' * * ’ 

Daufhinf/.—L or/o/.—-Chinefe hmpi fucceeds wdl with Monfieur Faujas de St.' 
Fond, and perfeds its feed, which it rarely docs in the King's garden at Paris. Me 
. thinks it an error to fow it, like other hemp, in the fpring; for he is of opinion, that 
it would feed even in England, if fown in Autumn. He has found by experiment, that 
it is excellent for length and ffrength, if fown thick enough to prevept its fpreading 
laterally, and to make it rife without branching. 

Provence. — Marfctllcs. —Price of hemp; Riga, firfl quality, 3^1ivres the quintal 
ditto, fecond quality, 33 livres. Ancona, firfl: quality, 33 livres; ditto, fecond • 
quality, 30 livres to 31 livres. Piedmont, three group, 26 iivrss; four group, 38 
livres. 

From thefe notes it appears, that hemp or tl:ix is cultivated in fmall quantitie^t- 
through every part of France ; generally for the ufes of domeltic manufaduivs among® 
the lower clalTcs. A very interefting political queftion arifes on thofe diifufed fa¬ 
brics, and on which I (hall offer a few obfervations under the chapter of manufac - 
turcs. 

Madder, 

Alsace .—Strajlmrg Fcrfcnheim.—yivLch of this plant is cultivated in various parts 
of Alface, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpccially on that which they call Ihno* 
neufe. from its hadiig been dopofited by the river. I’hey dig the land for it three feet 
deep, and manure highly: the rows are fix to nine inches afunder, and they hoe it 
clean thrice a fummer. 'rhe produce of an arpent, of twenty-four thoufand/eet, is 
forty quintals green, before drying, and the mean price 6 livi*es the quintal (i6l. 12s. 
6d. per Engiilh acre). Such is the account I received at Straibourg; but I know" 
enough of this plant by experience, to conclude, that fuch a produce is abfoliitely in¬ 
adequate to the expcnces of the culture, and therefore the crop is probably larger than, 
here ftafed ; not that the low rate of labour ihould be forgotten. 

Dauphine'.-— P/rre Latte. —Planted here in beds; but it is very poor, and apparent¬ 
ly in a foil not rich enough. 

To Orange. —Much ditto; all on flat beds, with trenches between, but weedy and 
ill cultivated. The price is 27 Uvr^fie quinti-l dry. Some juft planted, and the trenches 
very fliallow: dig at three years^'lll. Price 24 livres the quintal, dried in the€un. 
The roots are fmall and poor. 

Avigtwn, —Price 34 livres to 30 livres ; but there is no profit if it be under 50 livres. 

It is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it; but if it were not well dunged the 
crop is poor. A good dial on flat beds, eight feet wide, with trenches between, two 
broad and two deep, which are*digge(Rgradually for fpreading on it. 

- An eymena in three years gives five quintals, at ao livres to 24 livres the 

quintal, but a few years ago was 50 livres to 70 livres. The expenccs arc very high, 

120 livres. At 4I. a cwt, which equals* a French quintal, madder paid a proper pro. 
fit for inducing many Englifti cultivators to enter largely it; but falling to 40$. and 
50s. per cwt. fome were ruined, and the reft: immediately wlthdrevv from it. But 
ia France wc find they carry on the culture; it is however weakly and poorly • 
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done; wWi fo,' little vigour, that common crops, well managed, would pay iQueh 
better. 

Mak. 

The notes I took on the of this noble plant were very numerous; tut as 

is reafon to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any profpaEt of 
ft^antage, in this ifland, I (hall make but a few general obfervations on it. 

In the paper on th^limate of France, I have remarked, that this plant will not fuc- 
ceed in common cultimion, north of Luneville and Ruifec, in a line drawn diagonal¬ 
ly acrofs the kingdom; from which imerefting fad we may conclude, that a confider- 
able degree of heat is neceffary to its prolualde cultivation, and that all ideas of intro¬ 
ducing it in England, except as a matter of curiofity, would be vain. It demands a 
rich foil or plenty of manure, and thrives beft on a I'riable fandy loam; but it is plant¬ 
ed on all fort»of foils, except poor gravels. 1 have feen it on fands in Guienne, that 
were not rich, but nqne is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though 
i4ii^at province is fituated within the maiz chmate. The ufual culture is to give two or 
three ploughings to the land; fometimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe; and the feed is fown in rows at two feet or two and a half, by one 
and a half or two; fometimes in fquares. Some I have feen near Bagnere de Bigore, 
in rows, at three feet, and eighteen inches from plant to plant. The quantity of feed 
in Bearn, is the eighth part, by incafure, of the quantity of wheat fown. It is univer- 
fally kept clean by hoeing, in moft diftrias, with fuch attention, as to form a feature 
in their hufbandry of capital merit. In Auguft, they cut off all that part of the ftalk 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is perhaps the 
riched and moft faccharine * provender that the climate of France affords: for yherever 
maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen are to be feen; all are in high order. The crop of 
grain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly reaped of wheat} about Nava- 
reeninBeam, more than that; and there the price (1787) is 54/ to 55/. the meafure, 
holding 36 pounds to 40 pounds of wheat; but in common yea’rs i8J. to ao/ Whe¬ 
ther or not jt exhaufts the land is a queftion; I have been affured in Languedoc, that 
it does not^, but near Lourde in Guienne, they think it exhaufts much. Every where 
the common management is to manure as highly as poflible for it. In North America 
it is faid to exhauft confiderablyf; Monfieur Parmentier contends for the contrary 
ojanioii J; wherever I found it, wheat fucceeds if, which ought to imply that it is not 
an exhaufting crop. The people in all the maiz provinces live upon it, and find it by 
far more nourifliing than any bread, that of whca||alone excepted. Near Brive, in 
Quercy, I was informed that they mix one-ihir(^i(^', and two thirds maiz to make 
bread, and though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. A French writer 
fays, that in Breffe, maiz cakes coll nine and two-thirds deniers the pound, but that 
a man eats double the quantity ot what he does of bread made of w'hcat §. A late 
author contends, that it is to be claffed among the moft wholcfome articles of human 
food j|. 

• A real fiigar has been made from it. Sptt. A la Nature. Vol. ii. p. 247, 

■f MitehePs Prifeni State of Great Britain and N. Jmetica, p. 157. 
j Blemire fur le Mi it, 4«i>. 1785 p 10. 

j i-hfervatiom fur PdgrieuUure, p.T M. \arenne de Fenille, p, gi. 
l\ JuJtrttUmfur laCwvre let [f/agetdu Matt, 8vo. 1786. p. 30. 
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Every oae knows that U is much cultivated in North America; about Albany, 
New York, it is faid to Yield a hundred buihets from two pecks of ; and that it 
fhoots agaiu.after being k^ed by thfe froft, even twice; that itjifithftcirids the drouglit 
better than wheat (this is quejliorable) } doeS much better on foofe^h.m on ftiff toils, 
and not well at all on clay. In South Carolina it produces from ten t<t thirty live buih^ls 
per sicref. On the Miffiffippi two lufegrcfes made fifty barrels, each one hundred and 
fifty pounds |. In Kongo on thecoaft of Africa, it is faid to yield three crops a ye«i®|. 
According to another account, great care is taken to water it where the fituation willM- 
rait IIthis I have feen in the Pyrennecs; but moft of the maiz ir France, even nineteen 
parts in twenty are never watered. About Douzenac, in the l.imoufin, they fowit thick 
to mow for foiling, and at Port St. Marie on the Garonne they do the, fame, after the 
harvefl: of other grain, which is the moft profitable, and indeed admirable hufbandry, 
'JThis is the only pnrpoie for which it can. be cultivated in northern aimates. It might 
be fown in England the firft week in June, and mown the end of Auguft, time enough 
to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation for vrheat. 

Mttfiard, ^ 

Isle of fuAVcn.’—Pethiers. —At Denainville, near this place, I faw them mowng 
muftard, in full bloftbm, to feed cows with. 

Artois.— JLiZ/ww.-—Much all the way to Bethune; fow fpring corn after it. 

Orchards* 

' Normandie.— Many apple and pear trees are fcattered over the country. 
They never plant them on the beft lands, as they are convinced that the damage to the 
com, &c. is at lead equal to the value of the cyder; but on the poorer foils they confider 
it as an improvement, forming a fourth, or third, and in fome cafes even a half of the va« 
lue of the land. ' 

Bretagne.— iM.—A cyder country; but reckon the trees at no real value beyond 
that of the land, for they %oil as much as they produce. 

Rennes.—A common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a journal (about five 
roods Englifh,) winch, if well preferved will yield on an average five to ten b^uriques of 
cyder every year; and the mean price 12 livres the barrique, which is one liundred and 
twenty pots; this year good orchards give forty or fifty per journal, but they have pro¬ 
duced none, or next to none, for four years paft. The damage the trees do to the com 
is fo great, that, in common expreffion, they fay they get none. The cyder is made by 
the prefs, which is of the fam^||^ as Jeriey, I fuppofe, brought from this country. 
The ground apples, and wheat ^pe draw in layers under the prefs, and reduced to fuch- 
a deficcated date that they v/ill bum freely immediately out of the prefs. 

Loraine.— <0 The whole country fpread with fruit trees, apples, 

pears, &c. from ten to forty rod afunder. 

Auvergne.— I# valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, fo famous 
in the volcanic hiftory of France, is much noted for its fine apples, particularly ther^w* 
art blanchef the rennet gris^ cahiliS^ and all grafted on crab docks. • 

* Kalm’s Travels in North America. Vol. ii. p." 245. f Defenption of South Carolina,.8rc|£ 

1761. P.9- J Du Prau Hiltory of Loiiifiana. Vol. i. p. 306. 

jf>-Mo 4 erBUniv.Hilt. Volxvi.p.a5. |tMem.del’Acad.deaSciences. i759<f.47I. 

Oli-i^t 
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Olives, 


Koussillon. —HMegard to Reckoned to one Hvre eacli tree. 

Pia .— ihe Ist'nd under them fallowed every other year, anc|^^wa with corn: 
they are pruned in the fal^w^year, yielding no fruit; a crop being^nly in the corn 
’ Olives pay, in general, 3 livres each tree per annuih j 


J.ANGUEOOC.- 

■V. 


Many fields of them are planted in rows, at twelve yards by ten. 


fome 5 livres. iviany 1 
BesJers, —The trew on the farm that was Monf. I/Abbc Rozier’s, are feventeenyards 
by two. ^ 

Some trees fo large and fine are knowm to give eighty-four pound of oil in 
a year, at ityi (he 'pound, or ^ 2 livres ; but they reckon in common that good trees give 
6 livres one with another ; this epithet good, fhows that the coninion average of all trees 
is much lower. In.planting, if they mean to crop the land with com in the common 
manner, that is one year in two, the other fallow, they put one hundred trees on eight 
/yterces of land; but if they intend to have no corn at ail, the lame number on four fa- 
feres ; under corn, the eight feteires yield forty feptiers of corn, each one hundred pound 
at 9 livres (7s. told.) 'I’he feten'e is about lialf an acre, as I conclude, from the beft 
intelligence I could procure. I'his proportion is one hundred trees on four Englifh 
acres, or twenty-five per acre: if they were all good, the produce in oil would be 150 
livres, and of wheat 90 livres—in all 240 livres or icl. 10s ; the half only of which is 
annual produce, or 5I. 5s. which feems not to be any thing very great, even fuppofing 
the trees to be all good, which muft be far from the faft. 

Montpellier to ’Ni/mcs.— Wic trees are three rods afunder, by one and a half; alfo 
two by one and a half; both among vines; alfo two fquare; alfo one by one and a 
half. 

Pont de'Gard.-^VXznXadi at one rod and one and a half; their heads .dmoft join. They 
are all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-falhion; and thefe 
formal figures add to the ugUnefs of the tree. 

ViN ARAis. — Aubenas,—la pafliing louth from Auvergne, 1 hcre the firfl; olives are met 


with. , 

Dauphine'. —Piere Latte to Avignon .—but feven-eighths dead from thefroft, 
and many grubbing up. 

Provence. — Aix .—Land planted with olives fells at icoo livres thecarteree, whilft 
arable anly 600 livres, but meadows watered 1200 livres. Clear profit of a carteree of 
olives, 40 livres, (21,600feet, at 40 livres, itis yj. per Englifli acre.) Gathering 

the olives 40 livres itf, the quintal: prefliiig 2 livr^pultivation 18 livres the carteree: 
the wood pays the pruning. 

Tour (FAigues .—The olive, pomegranate, and other hard tresg as they aye called here, 
bear fruit only at the end of the branches; whence, they conceive, refults the neceffity 
cf their being pruned every other year. Thirty years^ago the common calculatidii 
of the produce, per olive, was ^; but now, the prict being double, it may be fiip- 
pofed lof. . 

They have great trees in this neighbourhood that arc known to yield 20 
livres to 30 livres a tree, when they give a crop, which is once in two years, and fome» 
times once in three. Small trees yield 3 livres, 5 livres, and 6 livres each, and are much 
more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the foil is too dry and Roney. OMves 

5 demand 
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demand as great an expence in buildings, prefles, coppers, backs, &c. as vinos. PrelH^'; 
cpracs to 3 iivres a barrel. Crop of a large tree, eight to ten pannaux^ Olives, inTPro» 
vence, neVer pruned intoSi^e hollow cup-form, which is fo genljfal in Languedoc: they 
appear here ii#^ir natural form. # 

Hvi-m.—-Tlfey produce confiderably ip twienty or^hfrty years, and fome have been 
known to be a hundred years old. I faw, gaing to Noire ndnic, I'ome that relilted the froll 
erf' 1709. A good tree of thirty years gives, when it bears, three pannaux of ol^s; 
thepannaux holds thirty pounds to thirty-two pounds of wheat, and the common price is 
34/ the pannaux. They have great trees that give a mot or twenty pannaux, or 34 
Iivres each tree. When fields planted with olives are bought, they are meafured by the 
fquare canne or toife ; a canne of good land, well planted, 307!;'middling, 
bad, 10/; but there are fome that fell to Gof. j confcquently aPi middling arpent is 
900 Iivres. 

Antibes .—The largcll trees I have fecT\ in France arc between this place and the 
Var, as if the near approach to Italy marked a vegetation unknown in'the reft of the 


kingdom. * 

The culture of this tree is found in fo fnlill a part of France, that the objefl is not*<l|l 
very great conlequence to the kingdom; one fhould, however, remark, that in Pro* 
vence, where the bell oil in Europe is made, there might be twenty trees to one tliat is 
found there ; whence we may conclude, that if it were fo profitable a hulbandry, as 
fome authors have reprefented, they w'ould be multiplied more. The raoft important 
point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and declivities, impenetrable to the plough j in 
which fpots too much encouragement cannot be given to their culture. 


'• Oranges. 

’ pROVENct.— Hyeres ,—This is, I believe, the only fpot in France where oranges are 

met with in the open air : a proof that the climate is more temperate than Rouflillon, 
which is more to the fouth ; the Pyreimecs are between thaf province and the fun j but 
Hyei't's lies open to the f^; fo indeed does the coaft of Languedoc ; and fo does Anti¬ 
bes ; but there is a peculiarity of fhelter at Hyeres, from the pofitlon of the mountains, 
that gives this place the advantage. I always, however, doubt whether experiments have 
been made with fufficient attention, when thefe nice diferiminations are pretended, that 
are fo often taken on truft without fufficient trial. 'I’he dreadful froft of laft winter, 
whicJi deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges allb, which were cut down in great 
numbers, or reduced to the me^ trunk; molt of them, however, have madeconfider* 
able fhootvS, and will thereforc^^^^ver. 

The King’s garden hero, in occupation of Monf. Fine, produced laft year 21,000 
Iivres in oranges only, ^nd . he people that bought them made as much by the bargain ; 
the other fruits yielded 700 Iivres or 800 Iivres} the extent of this garden is twelve ar- 
pents; this 1808 livriy arpent, befides the profit (94I. 7s. yd. per Englifh aerc.!)^ 
A fine tree will produce one,thoufand oranges, and the price is 20 Iivres to 25 livreS, 
the one thoufand for the bell j 15 Iivres the middling; i o Iivres ihe fmall. There are 
trees here that have produced to the value of two, louis each ; and what is a more con¬ 
vincing proof of great profit, a fmall one, of no more than feven or eight yeafS, w^l 
yield to the value of 3 Hvres in a common year. 'I'hey are planted from tne nurfery at 
twq or three years old, and at that age are fold at 30/. each j and it is thought that the 
' flowers, fold for diftilling, pay all the expences of euliivation j they rauft, however, be 
▼ox.. IV. 3 8 planted' 
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plstited 01^ landfCapable irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is 
imall. 


Pomegranates* 

Provence.—^ j>^w.~T||^edges are'full of them, and they are plShied fingly, and 
of growth: the largefr fruit fell at 3 j. or 4/ each; middling, i f ,} little on^, 
onPiiard A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the value of a livres or 3 
livres a year. 


Pines. 

Gascoign.— —The great produfl: of the Itnmenfe range of wafie, as it is 
commonly called landes^ is refm ; the maritmus is rcj?ulaily lapped, and yields a 
produce, with as much regularity as any other cron, in much better foils. 1 counted 
from fifty to eighty trees ptr acre, in fome parts; but in oth( rs from ten to forty; thofe 
wth incifions for the refm are from nine to fixicen inches Jianittcr. Some good com- 
oak on this land, twelve to fourteen iiKhes diameter, but with bodies not longer 
than from eight to ten or twelve feet. 

St. Vincenfs .—Here pines are cut for refin, at the age of fifteen to twenty years; the 
firft year at about two feet from the ground, the fecond to four ieet, the third to fix feet, 
and the fourth to eight or nine feet: and then they begin again at bottom, on another fide 
of the tree, and continue thus for one hundred years: the annual value per annum in refm, 
4/1 or 5/. When they yield no longer, they cut into good plank, not being fpoiled by 
tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefly of the roots. Cork trees are barked once in 
feven years, and yield then about or abotit 2 f. per annum. Men are appointed, 
each to a certwn number of trees, to colled: the relin, with fpoons, out of the notches, 
cut at the butt-end of the tree to receive it. 

Dflx.—Pines pay 4/ a year in refin. Pine woods, with a good fiicceifion of young 
nnes ; from one rod and aTialf to three afunder. 

Tartafs .—Several perfons united in alTcrting that the pinesgive one with another a,/. 
to 5/. each, from fifteen to one hundred years old, and are then fold on an average at 
3 livres eafii*.;^ that taking the refin was fo far from fpoiling the tree, that it was the bet¬ 
ter and cut into better planks. This furpriCng me, I fought a carpenter and he con¬ 
firmed it *. They added that an arpent of pines was worth more than an ai-pent of any 
Other land in the country; more even'^than of vines: that it would fell according to the 
trees from 500 livres to 1000 livres, while the inclofc|L|nd cultivated fands would not 
yield more than 300 livres, or at moft than 400 livli^Rr* The arpent I found by mea- 
luring a piece of two arpents, to be 3366 Englifli yards (300 livres is 31I. los. per 
Englifh acre). ' * „ 

St. Severe. —Pafs feveral inclofures of fandy land, refembling the adjoining waftes, 
fown with pines as a crop; they arc now of various height(|| and very thick. See fome 
very good chefnut underwood on a w'hite fand. 

Guienne.—- —Many of the props ufed for their vines here, are young pines, 
the thinnings of the new fown ones; are fold for 36 livres to 40 livres the thouland, or 
twenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

• M. Secondat makes the fame obfemtion, Mem.ptr PITtft. Nat. du Ghent Folio. 1785. p. 35. The 
,iaine aflertion is made in Memoirefur Pl/tilile du De/rithement det Ttrret de Cafieinaude-Medoe. 410. * 79 *' 
X^/on/tauRaff(irt,f.sj, 
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• .* 

Cttb/ac H).,.pavim§c.r“On the pooreft lands f(iw pihes; which are no^an unprofiuble 
article of thlturfo At fisg years old they begin to thin them for vine-props; and the 
/maU branche^iie^iroid inTaggots. At years the produw is ^ore confiderablc; 
and at 'lwentylpl^he bell trees make boards for heading calks. THaw a journal and 
|}ialf» the boardHif which yielded iapolii^res.* They»f^i^one hundred and thirty.five 
pound of wheat»feed bn a journal. Siweral crops of fovn^ines very thick. ^ 

Bretagne.— to JL'Oww/.—Pinos abound in this country, and feeroto 
have fown themlelves all around ; but none are cut for refin. 

' To Vannci. —buch a fcattering o£^the^l, that 1 apprehend all tlAs country was once pine 

land. 

Auvergne.— Sr. George. —In the mountains, fee immenfe pinp,planks laid by way 
of fences, not leCs than fiRty feet long, and two and two and a halreroad. 

Fix.—Dr CoilHer has them in the mountains eighty feet high, and ten feet round. 

Provence.— Cw^Tf/o Toulon. —In the rocky mountains of tnistcoaft, there are pines, 
and fuch as arc of any Gzc are cut for rehn; but they (land too^*^hin to yield an acreable 
produce of any account. ' a 

Cavalero to Frejus. —^The mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and hav^ 
moft neglefled defert appearance. 

To ^re/fcf.—The fame; and hacked and deftroyed almoft as badly as in the Py- 
rennees. 

pines are juflly efteemed a profitable crop for the landlord, for they yield a regular 
and certain revenue, at a very little charge j no repairs, and no lolTes by failure of te¬ 
nants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like moft of the poor woods of France, 
Ihould be reckoned detrimental to the public intereft, fince a kingdom flourifhes by 
grofs ptoduce and not by rent. 

>>. 

Poppies, 

Artois.— L; 7 /?rjr.—W[uch cultivated for oil; they are called here zuliette. Get M 
good wheat after them airaftcr colefeed. 

Aras. — Many here; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than wheat; 
equal to colefeed; wjjich, however, is a very uncertain crop. , c ■ 

Loraine.— JVflwy to LuneviUc. —Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

" Alsace.— 5 «ufr« to Wiltenheim. —Many poppies ; fome fine crops, and very dean. 

Produd three facks, at 24 livres per arpent, of twenty-four thpUfand. 
fquare feet (4I. 19s. pd. per Enelilh acre). Manure for^hem, and fow wheat afeer. 

Our ideas of the exbauftinp||m of certain plants, are at prefent founded, I be* ~ 

•lieve, but upon that half inforraatTon which is fcarcely a degree above real ignorance. 

It is a common obfcrvapon,«'.hat all plants whofe feeds yield oil, are exhaufters of foii | 
an obfervation that has arifen from the theory of oil being the food of plants. Expe* 
riments upon both have few' and unfativsfaftory, as to be utterly iqfufficient for 

the foundation of any theoi^" Colefeed, feeded in England, is almoft generally madl^ 
a'preparation lor wheat; fo it is in France, and we here find the fame effed with pop- 
pies. It can hardly be believed, that wheat, which demands land in heart as much as 
almoft any other crop, ftiould be made to follow fuch exhauiling plants as the thd#y pf 
pil would make one believe thefe to be; it is the organization of the plant, alone that 
Couyeris the nourilhment into oil; which, in one plant, turns it to a faccharine fub- 
fiance, and, in another, to an acid one ; 'bur the idea that plants are fed by oil, ^d that 
^auft in proportion to their oil, ;is abfolutely condemned by the olive, which ' 

V 3 s a yields 
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yieicis more oil Uun any other plant, and yet thrive^ bell on dry arid rocky foils, of ab- 
folute poverty, Jis far as oil is concerned. We ihall be wholly in <1ie dariY''^n tliis p^t 
of agricultiftre, treated as a fcience, till experiments iiave bee#great|y i^uUiplied. 

■ «, P'staises, ' 

J^jou .—Anvers to La —More tlun is common in France. 

' — Pout a Moi'fi,n —Inroiu'hout all this part ot L''raiiie there arc more 

potatoes than I have f^eii any v.ii.rc in France \ twelve acres were at o.ice under the 
eye. • 

To Naury. —Many ctihivaied throuj;h all this country, but desmi rated, by being 
fown«too often on llu' liniie land ; and for want of new lets. A journal yieUs twenty 
roulins, or about twenty four biiihels Engiilh ; and el journals are equal to anarpebt 
de France, which makes ilie acrcahle produce iniferabk'. Price now 3 lures the tou« 
-lin; wasonly«25yi ' 

Lunevi/k. ■ ■ Mi)iC' diil; they plant them, after one ploughing, in April: for feed, 
the large Oiies only ; but tell llie IjnalleK ojrs uncut. Always dung much. Every 

an that has a cow ke-, ps the dung caieiuliy for this crop} and fudi as have no land 
plant on oth.r people’s, without paying rent, that being the preparation ipr wheat: 
the crop of that gi.iin i,<, liow'ever, very moderate, tor tiie potatoe pumps mubh, to ufe 
the French exprtffion,—/. c. txliaulls greatly. Poor light foils anfw'er bell for them, 
as they are found not to do on ilrong land. Produd per journal, thirty to fifty 
which meafure contains one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat, I found an exa£l 
journil, by Iteppiog, to be one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Englilh yards,, 
or about fixty-iive rods. At forty rafaux, each three Fnglilh bulbcls, it is nearly about 
three hundred bulhels Engiilh per acre. The price is now 7 Uvrts the razal, neaped % 
when low, 3 livres; and in common, 4 livres lof. The culture increafesjnuch. 

Alsac£.—>S^ wr« to WUtenhem. Many, and good potatoes. ■ 

Strajbourg.— Produce of an arpent, of twenty-four thoufand fwt, feventy-five facks 
to one hundred, at ^6f. to (sof. (at 2| livres, and ninety facks, it is 15!. los. yd. per 
Englilh acre.) Sow wheat after them, if manured, otberwife barley. In the mountains 
they pare a{id burn for them. 

6V/je/c/?^7d?>-Produce fifty or fixty facks, at 3 livres, but 4 livfes or 5 livres fome* 
times (fifty-five facks, at 3! livres, are 13I. 5s. lod. per Englilh acre.) In planting,, 
they think the difference is nothing, whether they be fet cut or whole.- The people eat- 
them much. 

The culture continues to this place. . 

Franche Compte'. — Be!an^on,~^hxA a fcatterihj^hither. 

Orechamps, —Now lofe the culture entirely. 

Ao VERGNE.— Ltlkneme. —In thefe mountains they are cuSivated ia fmall quan*- 
tides. 

Veelay .—Le Puy to Pradelles. —Ditto. 

To Ti6«y/a.—They nre met with every where here. 

Dauphine'. — Si. Fond.—Mduy are cultivated throughout the whole country; alf 
planted whole; ii il'ced, in the common manner, they do not bear the drought fo well.. 
They are plagued with the curl. _ , 

vThele m nut?s Ihew, that it is in very few of the French provinces where this ufeful 
rbbt is < ommo.ily fo nd ; in all the other parte of the kingdom, on inquiring for th^j* 
I Wiis ipld, that the people would not touch them; ^periments lave been triad,?* 
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many pfac^j, by gentremen with a vil^yr. to* filrotluce them for the'j^or, but no ef¬ 
forts cQ^^dit;f The jraportancejh’dtvqver, would be infinite, for tlwir ufe in a 
country in whkfiLfkmine wakes its appearance almoft periodlc^y, fifing from abfurd 
'reftHifhons* omP corn trade. If potatoes were regularly cultiva® for cattle, they 
would he read^br the poor, in cafe'bif Very high p?io|^f wheatj and fuch forced 
bonfurription w'ouldaccuftom them gradually to this ro%^ a praftice in their dpn^ic 
ojconoray, .which would prevent much inifery for want of bread-. This objefl:, H®fo 
many othersS, can only be effebled by the exhibition of a large farm, highly ftojcked 
with cattle, by means o*f potatoes; and the benefit, in various ways, to the nation 
would-make firch an exhibition exceedingly advantageous. But fuch cfiabiiflbraents 
come not within the pui-view of princes or governments in this age; tncy mult be en¬ 
veloped in tlie mi t of icience, and well garuifhed with the academ^ians of capitals, oc 
nothing can be efleded^ 

Racine de Dijette. 

Isle of FkaNGE. — Du%ny —This planf, ^^ketacycla altl/Jima of Linnaeus, Moap 
Crette de Paleuel has cultiv.ited with attention: he has tried it by tranfplantation, as 
directed by Monf. l’.;ibbe de Comm'U'eli; alfo by fowing the feed broadcaft where it 
remains} and likewife feed by feed, in fquares of fifteen inches ; asid this lalt way he 
thinks is thebeft and mofl: profitable. The common red beet, which he has in culture, 
he thinks yields a larger produce; but it does not yield fo many leaves as the other, 
which is (tripped thrice in the fummer by the hand, an operation which may anfwer 
where labour is excelfively cheap; but I have my doubts whether thevaluein England' 
would equal the expence of gathering and carriage, (lows and hogs, Monf. Crettd 
has foilnd, wdll eat the roots readily, but he has made no trial on it in fattening oxen 
or feeding (heep. 

Alsace. — ScheleJladi.-^Th& culture is common in this country; I viewed three 
arpents belonging to die matter of the port, which were good and-clean. They gather' 
the leaves by hand for cows, and then return and gather again, and the roots are the‘ 
bett food for them in winter; they come to eight pounds and ten pounds, and are 
Ibwn and {Wanted like tobacco.. 


Dauphine'. —jLor/o/.—-Sixty years ago the plain'of Livron, one mile from Loriol^. 
and half a league from St. Fond^piore than a league long and a league broad, was all- 
under rice, and fucceeded wel4 ^t prohibited by the parliament, becaule prejudicial- 
to health. 


SaffroTii • i 

" #: . ; 

Angoumois.— yfEgow/me.*— The bett land for this crop is reckoned that which ie- 
neither ftrong nor ftoney, but rich and well worked ; plant the rows fix inches afunder,. 
and two inches from, plant to plant; fow wheat over the planted land, and gather the- 
(affron among the wheat; bloffora at All-S'dints, when they gather it. In a good'^yeari 
and on good land, a journal yields three pounds, which fells, when dear, at 30 liyrea 
lb. hut it is fometiines at 16 livres; lafts two years in the ground, after wmeh it is i 
removed. They aflert,that the culture Ufpuld not anfwer at ail if-a, farmer had to hire.- 
I^ur for it L aU that is planted is by proprietors. 
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Tobacco. 


FiiANDERS.—^Moft fanners, between Lille and Montcaflel, caltiva((|^^UjgJi fori^^ 
ownnff^ which is now (No\M|^pr) drying und;^ the eaves of their biiHlpa. 

ARTnis.—S/. O/Hcrj.—-apP pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at eighteen iniiieB 
,aiH*two feet intervals, well hoed. 

Jire.—A crop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at the fame 
time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 

AhSACB.’-^StraJbourg.— Much planted in all this rich vale, and kept very clean. 
Produfl eight to ten quintals per arpent of twenty-four ihoufand feet, at 15 iivres to 
30 Iivres per quintal (nine, at 23 Iivres, is 14I. 6s. 2d. per Englifli acrej. Sow wheat 
after it; ^and the beft. wheat is after tobacco and poppies. 

Benfeldt.-^Creax. quantities here, and all as clean as a garden. 

Produce fix quintals to eight per arpent, at 16 Iivres the quintal 
( 81 . 158. yd. per EngUfii acre). This they reckon the beft crop they have for produc- 
'Wg ready money, without waiting%r trouble. There are peafants that have to fix 
hundred qumtals. They always manure for it. They fow it in March dn;ft hot bed 
covered with mats; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the,beginning 
of July, at eighteen inches or two feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry feafon. 
When two feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves fpread.' Their baft 
wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an objeCl of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great advantage; 
and a refpclable author, in France, declares, from information, that, inftead of ex- 
haufting the land, it improves it like artificial graffes * ; which feems to agree with my 
intelligence; yet the culture has been highly condemned by others. Mr. Jefferfon 
obferves thus upon it“ it requires an extraordinary degree of heat, and ftill more 
indifpenfably an uncommon fertility of foil: it is a culture produSive of infinite 
wretchednefs: thofe employed in it are in a continued ftate of exertion, beyond the 
powers of nature to fupport: little food of any kind is raifecTby them; fo that the men 
and animals, on thefe farms, are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly irapoverilhed. 
The cultiTiM.ipn of wheat is the reverfe in every circumftance i^efides clbathing the 
earth with h\r.bage and preferving itvS fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully ; re¬ 
quires from them only a moderate toil, except in the fealbii of harveft; railVs great 
numbers of animals for food and fervice, and diffufes plenty and happinefs among the 
whole. We find it eafier to make an hundred bylhels of wheat than a thoufand 
weight of tobacco, and they are worth more' when ^tade t-” This authority is re- 
fpettable; but there are circuraltances in the pafiage which almoft remove the depen¬ 
dence we are inclined to have on the author’s judgment. ■ Th^ culture of wheat pre¬ 
ferving the fcriiliiy of the t'arth, and raifing great numbers of animals! What can be 
meant byjihis? As to the exhauding quality of wheat, |^icn i.s futficient to reduce a 
fqil almoft to a caput mortuum, it is too well known, ard too completely decided to’ 
allow any queliion at this time of day; and how wheat is made to raife animals we 
muftgo to America to learn, for juft the contrary is found here ; the farms that raife 
moft wheat have feweft animals; and in France, hufbandry is at almoft its loweft pitch 
for want of animals, and becaufe wheat and rye are cultivated, as it were, to tne excltt- 


C Aimnijlruttm Prov'miale par M. U Trane, Tom 
ttoiet on the Utate of Firginia, p. 278. 
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fion of othi^ crops. Tobacco cannot demand an uncommon degree djf heat, becaufe 
it has be^cultivated on ^houfand acres of land fucceisfully in Scotland: and as to 
the demaftdingnf too great exertions, the free hands of Europe voluntarily addift 
themWves to uupfeulture; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I 
take the American cafe to be this^ ill yibandry, notid^||acco, exhaufled the land} 
they are now adopting wheat; and, if we may judge froWme notions of the precedagg 
quotation, that culture will, in a few years, give the finiftiing ftrokc to their lands} re? 
thofe who think that wheat does not exhauil, will be free in often fowing it, and they 
‘ will not be lo' g in finding out what the refult will prove. 

Monl. Bolz in Swifferland, fays, that thc7 are difgufted with the culture of tobacco, 
becaufe it exhaulls their lands; half an arpent gave five to fix quintals of * leaves, 
Eftimaled grofsly, this may be called a thoufaiid weight per acre, which Mr. Jefferfon 
compares with one hundred bufhcls of wheat; a quantity that would demand in Eng¬ 
land, foul acres of laiul to yield; and, as American crops do not yield iti that propor¬ 
tion, it is-one acre of tobacco being as expenfive as five or fix of, wheat, which furpaffes 
couiprehenfion. ^ 

Ihc Strafbourg produre of nine quintals, in the notes ?bove, equal 15 cwt. per Eng- 
lifli acre The Sche'eilat pio uce of fev^n quintals is about 12 cwt. per acre. 

Dr. Mitchei, many tears beloro Mr. Jeftafon, gave the fame account of theexhauil- 
ing quality of tobacco f. 

The cultivation is at prefent fpreading rapidly into countries that promife to be able 
to fupply the world. In 1765, it was btgun to be cultivated in Mexico, and produced, 
in 1778* to the value of 8oo,qoo1. and in 1784, 1,200,000!. J 

Turnips. 

GutENNE .—to Bayonne -—Raves are, in thefe waflc tra£fs at the roots of the 
Pyreiinccs, much cultivated; they manure for them by burning ftraw, as deferibed 
under the article manure; weed, and, as they told me, hoe them; and have fome as 
large as a man’s head. They are applied entirely to fattening oxen. Maize.is fown 
after them. The people here knew of the orders given by the King, for cultivating 
this plant, but I^iould not find they had had any effeft. The praffice obtaiijyf’Here be¬ 
fore the two laft fever^years, which were the occafion of their increafingii, much more 
than any orders could do. 

Flanders.— to 0 rf/ 6 /«.—Many fields of this root, but quite thick, 
though it was faid they have been hoed; thefe are all after-crops, fown after corn. 

Normandie. — Caen.-r\n gdhilg to Bayeaux, many, both flourifhing and clean,, 
though too thick; but on inquiry, found them all for the market, and none for cattle 
or fheep. I thought the^olc *ir of the leaf differed from our own, and got off my borfe .. 
more than once to examine them. They are the raves of the fouth of France; the 
roots, which ought to h?^ s bf|}jn of a good fize, were carrot-fhaped and fmall, 

Bretaone.— Belle-Ifle to Jj^orlaix.- Here is ati odd culture of raves amongfl; buckj 
wheat; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quantity is very, 
inconfiderable. 

Morlain.—-Get their beft turnips after flax, fometimes to a very good fize; but, for."* 
want of fuflEcient thinning the crops, in general, very fmall roots mull be prodhee^i 

* Mtm. dt la Soeielt Qefonomiqm it Stnu. >763. Tom. i, p. 87. 
f Prefent State of Britain and North America, Dvo. >767. p> 149, 151. 
i Bourgoanne’i Tntvek is Spain, vol. i. p. 3^68. 
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yst the 1e9V€S > 1 ^W, healthy, and vigorous. They fow them atfo among buckwheat; 
but the produi® is trifling, and the ufe but momentary, as. they plbugh thefli^*for 
vilieat. ^ 

Anjou. — Migniame.—If one were to attend only to converfation, iit^out going into 
tbd fields, a ftranger wouldjfeppepfuaded that the culture of turnips fiouriihed here; 
ihgt actually give fome, ano^bbages too, to 'their cows, for every man has a fcrap5 
but fown quite thick, and the largeft I faw not bigger ihan a goofe egg; in general, not 
a fourth of that fize; and the largeft piece I faw was half an Erigliih acre. They have, 
in like manner, patche.^ of a fort of kale, which is the chou de Poitou ; this is initead of 
the rAoK d*Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much: and which is quite 
negleded in this country now, in fevour bf this Poitou cabbage, tnat is found to pro¬ 
duce many more leaves. To me it however appears inferior to the chou de Vacbe of 
Flanders. 

To La Flechs.—A fcattering of miferable raves all the way. 

Alsace. —Schdeftatjo Colnutr .—Some fcattered pieces, but in very bad order; and 
ij^one hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them. 

Auvergne.— Raves are cultivated for cattle, ’but on fo finall a fcale, that 
■they fcarcely deferve mention. They fow them alfo among buckwheat, which Is 
drawn by hand, when in bloJoni,for forage, and the raves left. No hoeing, but fome are 
weeded. 

Brioude.—yhny raves, and cultivated for cattle: common to two pounds weight. 

St. George's to Villeneuve.'—Mzny raves, but miferably poor things, and all weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as pradifed in England, is, of all others, the greateft 
defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is eifential to their hufbandry ; 
whith will never flourilh to any refpeftable extent, and upon a footing of improvement, 
till this material objed be effeded. The fteps hitherto taken by govenunent, the chief 
of which is dillributing the feed, 1 have reafon to believe failed entirely. I fent to France, 
at the requeft of the Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed ; 
enough for a fmall province. When I was at Paris, and in, the right feafon, I begged 
to be fliewn fome efeds of that import, but it was all in vain. I was carried to various 
fields, thick, and abfolutely negleded; too contemptible to demand a moment’s 
attentionT^^t one acre of good turnips was produced by all that feed.* It is with tur¬ 
nups, as in many other articles; a great and well cultivated Englim farm, of feven hcn- 
d]^ or eight hundred acres, fhould be eftabli/hed on an indiiferent foil; and two hun¬ 
dred acres of turnips cultivated upon if, and eaten on the land by ftteep, fliould every year 
be exhibited : and a fucceflion of pcrfons educated on, fuch a farm, difperfed over the 
kingdom, would do more to introduce the culture tbim all the mcafures yet attempted 
by government. 

Walnuts* 

BsRKf.—Teifen to ra/<;;2.—Many of thefe trees fpread^over the country wKicb yield 
a regular revenue by oil. 

Quercy.— V 7 alnut-oil cake the fineft food of all forfatteiung oxen. They 
.•export pretty largely of this oil, the trees being every where. 

Angoumois. — Rignsc .—^Walnuts fpread over almoft: every field. 

’■ Ri 0 ec .—A common tree yields a boiiTeau of nuts; fold at 3 Uvres or 4 livresi btrt 
a'good tree three boiffeau. All for oil, which the people eat in foups, &;c. 

.i PoiTo®.—Many through all parts of the province, which I palTed in croffihg it. OS 
uoiverfaliy made from them. This year (1787) all were fo frozen, that .the aop 
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be veipr fiqall ; fomedmes get fixteen boilTeau a tree, even to twenty boif^uj the boif- 
feau fells generally at 2of. ^ There is, on an average, one tree to an acre. One twe 
gives five or fix meafures of nuts, and each meafure makes fomething more than a pint 
of oil, which fells at i ^ or 20/. 

Anjou.— Acrols this whole province they are found*e^(||^ where, but none through 
Bretagne. 

Alsace. — Ifenheim.^Grezt numbers fpread all over the country; for oil. 

BouafioNNois.— Moulins. —Some eftates have a good many fcattered trees; the oil 
fells zt 12/. the pound. 

Auvergne. — Clermofit.—TAzxiy in every part of the country; a prime tree will, in a 
good year, give twenty pounds and even thirty pounds of oil, one of ten years fix 
pounds; common price 6 f. per pound. 

Lempde,-^\ltr& they finifli; as we advance from this village, no more are met with. 

Various Plants. 

Quercy.— jBr/m.—Figs we met with here for the firfl: time; they arc fcattered over’> 
the vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to preferve them from the frofts. 

Creijenfac. — Gieyfe much cultivated here; it is the lathyrus fetifolius. Alfo jarajh^ 
the vicia latharoides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, which are 
generally ufed, mown green, for foiling. 

Sow/ 7 /fl'c.—They have no meadows in many diftriSs of this country, but fupply the 
want by the above-mentioned plants, which are always ufed green. They do not anfwer 
equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in^drying. 

Cahors, —^Near this place meet with four new articles of cultivadon ; one a wia fa.> 
tiva varietas ; another the ciccr arietinum; the third the ervum lens; and the fourth the 
tupinus albus. 

Caujfade. —Here the tri^Hum rubens is cultivated, and continues through all the Py- 
rennees. On all thefe articles I mull however obferve, that they do not feem to equal, 
for foiling, the common winter-vetch, which we cultivate fo much in England; nor lu« 
cern, fo fuccefsfully fown in France. 

Guienne.— TriV/Vi^ Repens. Upon the banks of the Garonne I met woy efiToaded 
with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market; and they infontoea nie it was 
bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame ufe at Naples. ' It grows with 
great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 7 • ; and being the great plague of Eng- 
Hfh hufbandry, may be called a upiverfal grower. It feems, from a late account f, as if 
they cultivated it in the iiland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isle of France. —jDay/iy.—Monf Drettfi de Paleuelgave me fome notes of ex¬ 
periments he had made on v^A-ious plants, in drying them for hay; 

The epilobium angujlifoliuvi makes hay that is readily eaten by fheep, and lofes half in 
drying. They are ver?/. A^n hfiS the hay of ths fpirea ulmariuj the lithum falicaria, tha» 
liBrmm vulgaris, pucedanmnfilaus, and centaurea jacea ; all thefe lofe half, when made intoj 
hay ; the althaea ifficinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of opinion, from his trials, that 
thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for hay. He found, at the fame time, 
that an arpent of wet meadow gave thirteen thoufand two hundred pounds of green * 
herbage, which loft two- thirds in drymg. An arpent of winter-vetches feventeen thon- 
fand eight hundred pounds green. 

* Foreft'* Voyage to New Guinea, p, i6. ' 

tetters of aa American Farmer, Svo. 178a. p, 297, . ^ 
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l^ecotAtfl^tl fun-flower he has alfo cultivated; he plants it in rows, at two fe||||afun- 
dih, and one foot from plant to plant; an arpent contalnii^g fixto^sti lhoufand two hun¬ 
dred plants; the leaves he gives to cows, thg||kiwers may be uled for tlyiag; of th.e 
ftetiis lie makes vine props, or for French beans, atid afterwards lun's them; and of 
the feed he makes oil, wliitp^aves a cake good fitr fattenifitr cattle. Six piTch of land, 
eadi of eighteen feet fquare^ has given ho:i tw' nty-two boiireaii of feed, the boifT au 
or the feptier, that contains two bimdntl ;>!iJ f )rry pounds of wheat; but the crop ex- 
haufts the land exceedingly, and fniall birds tlcvour the feed gr. eil'Jy. 

The fame gentleman compared cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows: an arpetit 
gave (halt the ground' fixty-two feptiers of potatoes, which weighed fourteen thouiand 
eight hundred and eighty pounds; the cabbages on the fame land, in number five thou- 
fand four hundred, weighed twenty five thouiand five hundred pounds*. 

Dammartin. —hutnmer-vetches cultivated here, they arc mown for hay, and yielj 
eight hundrad to onfc thoufand boms per arpent; one thoufaiid one hundred have beeil 
known. , 

s. Artois. — La Recoujfe. —^Winter-vetches are found on every farm, on the good land 
from Calais to St. Outer: oats are mixed, to keep them up; and every one foils hb 
horfes in the (table. 

Afs. —Some hops here. 

Anjou. ~ In the way from Angers to La Fleche, the number of citroules is very great, 
even to acres, and the crop extremely abundant; the metayers feed their hogs with 
them. 

Auvergne. — Brioude. —Jaroufle every where fown, the end of A uguft or beginning 
o'" September, for hay. 

Dauphine.— Loriol.~-The fiielihius Jil/yrica, from Monf. Thouin, at the King’s gar¬ 
den at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a mod fuperb figure 
nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without commending the thought of cultivat¬ 
ing it for cattle. 'J'he cormilla varia, a common plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that 
it IS hardly to be deflroyed. I'he bedyfarum coronarhim does w-ell here. 

Prove NCK.—Ctf^ej.—Capcrs are here met with for thi firff time, in going frotn. 
Mardvliii^o Italy. It is a low buQi, planted in fquarcs of about five or fix feet. This 
year they ySJjf nothing, bccaufe damaged by the froft; but, 111110111111011, more profit¬ 
able than vims : they mentioned one pound per tree, at 

Toukn. —Capons are not fo profitable as vines. The bufhes here are planted at 6| or 
feven feet fquare ; and a good one will give J | or two pounds of capers; but the price 
varies prodigioufly, from 30 livres or 40 livres, to 120 iivres the quintal; average 30, 
livres, or from bf. to zof. the pound. 

H'lercs Capers are here planted in fqiiares, at fix, fevyn, and eight feet; each good, 
bufhel yields two pounds from bf. to 24/ the pound; but in a grofs eflimate'of a whole 
crop, ar^not fuppofed to pay more than 6 f. to \cf. per bufliel. 

Here is one of the mofl finguiar cultures to bl* met with, that of plants for 
making perfumes; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, he. for their flowers, and a ftreet 
full of fliops for felling them : tliey make the famous otter of rofes, as good and as clear 
as from Bengal; and it Js laid now to fupply all Kurope. ' 

Ly^nnois. —The fromental of the French (cvena elatior)is cultivated in this part of 
France, and in forae diflrifts of Franche Coinpte. The feed is commonly fold by the. 

The natural Uiilorbn of Provenc? mentions a /insular proht by this plant, at Hieres. of two hundred 
cannea fquare ;;iy!nu 200 livres n-t, while 'he fame hreadth, in common huibandry, only iB livre ■■ Mem. 
nPi/j'. W<i/. /<! Pra./(ncr, par M. Bcinard. livo. tom. i. p. 319. ' 

feedrihaa. 
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feedfraen, Xyons, of whom I bought feme to cultivate in England, ff he fird perfon 
whiifeentioned it publickly was, I bjelieve, Monf. Miroudot, who wrofe an eflay upon 
it, in which he fell into ah'error, con^by many of his countrymen**, namely, that of 
calling it the ray-grai's of the Epgliff^;, The great botanifi, Haller, was millakon in 
fuppofing it the avena flnvefcens^. Kirfg fetanlflaus .n|i|de foine experiments on it in 
Loraine. In Bretagne | it has been found to yield ten'roies the produce of common 
meadows. That it is very produdivc cannot be doubled, but it is a very coarle grSf's : 
however, it merits expf^ments, and ought to be tried upon a large fcale, as the qualitieJ 
of plants cannot he afccrtaiiied upon a finall one. >■< 

Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are culti' ated largely, and 
rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January : oxen, cows, ami 
Jiogs eat them freely j for lean cattle they are given raw, but commonly boiled for fat¬ 
tening : from ten pounds to twenty pounds a day, given to cows, foon flicw's the efleft 
rin the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Breffe §, with fltpm, thqy mix the cit- 
roule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and boil them together, and give 
thirty-five pounds to forty pounds to each bcafl per diom. In' foinc places they apply 
them to feeding carp. I’hc poor people eat them in foup, in moll parts of the kingdom, 
but not in great quantities. 

Chap. XXVT. — Of ihe Wnfle Lands of France 

SoLOGNE. —^THERE is, in this province, fuch a large mixture of walle,* even in the 
moft cultivated parts, and cultivation itfelf i.s carried on upon fuch barbarous principles, 
that there will not be much impropriety in conhdering the whole as wallc ^ to every 
fpotof culture called a farm, a much greater proportion of rough fheep-walk and wood 
(eaten down and dellroyed) is annexed ; fo that any good farmer, w-ho got polTcflion 
of one thoufand or one thoufand live hundred acres, would conclude the whole as walle, 
and treat it accordingly: "by much the molt unprodudive and poorell part of fuch a 
trad would, in every cafe, be the lands at prefent under the plough. 1 may, in con¬ 
firmation of this general idea, add, that there arc many abfolutc wailes in France, that 
yield as good, and even a better produce than all Sologne, acre for acre. 1 fojpw no 
region better adapted,.for a man’s ntaking a fortune by agriculture, than th^i /^^thing 
is wanted but capital, for moll of the province is already inclofod. /' 

iiRKV.\.~Chateauroux. - Leaving this place for the fouth, enter vtm heaths of Jing 
and furz, but much mixed w'ith trefoils and graffes. Some linall parts of ihefe heaths 
are broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz are in full growth. Aftef 
this another heath, of feveral miles extent, whore the bndlords will not give leave either 
to build or bfeak up, roferying the whole for Iheep, and yet not flocked j for the peo¬ 
ple aflert, that they could keep twice the number, if they had them. 

Limousin. — To Limoges.—The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands are 
■commons, and therefori e.'.8ry metayer fends Ids fheep in the common flock of the 
village. , » 

Bioore -—Hagnercs de Luchon —^I'he wafle trails of the Pyrennecs, by which are to 
he uitderflood, lands fubje£l to common paflurage, are fo much fubject to the will qf 
the communities, that thefe fell them at pleafure. Formerly the inluibitams appropri- 

Si ■ 

• Eontarre DiB. d'UiU. tiat, tom/ ii p. 565 j v. p. 225. 
f JIfem. At la Sac. Ae Bertie.. 1770. p. 16. 

Corf/t d’Ohftrv. Ae la See. ck Brrtn^ne, J7591 1760. p- 44) 4J. 
tj Qbferv, el Mtep. par Fenille, p. tiO. 
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ated to their own ufe, by inclofure and cultivation, what portions they out ihis 

obtains no lon*ger; at prefent the communities fell thefe waftes, and fixing ^ on 
them, nearly to their value, new improvempn|||p:e not fo common as hereto'ofe. 

Languedoc.— iVar^oKK^ to Ni/mes. — This^Be, jwhich is by far the richelt n Lar- 
guedoc in produflions, is o|j^oconfidenible breadth, yet the quantity of wafte nf: LUt ! 
land in it is very great. 

Monrcjau to Lann wafles, covered with fem} thefoiigoodj and 

projeding into it cultivated to advantage. 

Bagncrcs de Bigorre.^—'l'hde immenie fern-waftes continue for many miles, with many 
new improvements in them. They belong to the communities of the villages, which 
feH portions of'them to any perfons willing to buy. The price moft common has been 
20 livres the journal, of one hundred and twenty-eight Cannes fquare, the canne eight 
pans, the pan eight inches and four lines, four journals making an urpent. The method 
of improving has been, firft to burn all the fern and rubbifli, then to mattock it and fow 
rye, which is pretty good; then oats for fix, feven, or eight years, according to circum- 
flances; after that they fummer-fallow and take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and 
weeds, after thofe eight crops of oats; a detail of the huibandry of barbarians! They 
have all a right of commonage on the waftes, as long as thefe continue uninclofed; con- 
fequently can keep cattle, and efpecially Iheep, to any amount in fummer; yet, in their 
inclofcd improvements, they give not a thought to raife winter food! Such ftupidity is 
deteftable. The parifh of Cavare has 104,000 arpents of thefe waftes, without one 
metayer; all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits them. The improve¬ 
ments are exempted from tithes for ten years, but not at all from King’s taxes, which 
is ihameful. 

Bearn.— Pau to Moncins. —Vaft waftes of rich foil, covered with an immenfe produfl: 
of fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

St. Palais to Anfpan. —Vaft waftes, belonging to the communities of the pariflies, 
that fell them to whoever will buy: a common price 120 livres per arpent; but after 
they are brought into culture, they fell for at leaft 300 livres. The advantages of this 
fyftem, which extends through the whole region of the Pyrennees, is prodigious: it 
exclu dfj gthe rights of commonage, becaufe all is enclofed as faft as bought; and en¬ 
ables ever^smiuftrious man, that has faved a little money, to become a land proprietor,. 
wWch is the greateft encouragement to an adive induftry the world can produce j it 
has, however, one evil, that of too groat a population. 

Bayonne to St. Vincents. —In this line I came firft to the landes of Bourdeaux, becaule 
'they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdeaux, and of which I had read 
fo much, that 1 was curious to view and examine them; they are faid to contain 
1,100,000 arpents *. They arc covered with pines, cork-trees (only half the value of 
pines), broom, whins, ling, and furz; the foil fand, but'the'growth of trees fhews a 
moift bottom. There is a good deal of cultivation mixed with the wafte this firft ftage. 
^ There is much land alfo under water, a fort of fandy fiai. Pafe a great fpace, with¬ 
out trees, covered with dwarf furz, ling, and fern. VDthers before Dax; one of 
them of five or fix miles long, by two or three broad: much rough grafs and ling on 
it: but none of thefe trafts appear half ftocked. 

Vim to Thr/of.—This diftrift is a deep white fand, the whole of which has evidently 
been* but part of it inclofed and improved; much is, however, yet rough.—Sin¬ 
gular feene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing in it two feet diameter;. 
hut a broken ground difeovers a bed of white adhefive earth, like marl, which explains 
‘ the wonder. 

^ Dt la TdtetJJite tous Its grot Ouvriers, p. 8. 
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at Tartae, that thefe immenfe waftes, the landesy without pineoor wood, are to 
bepiirchafed, at all times very cheap indeed, of the King, the great lords, and of. the 
communities of many pariihes, eveg||| low as 3 Hvres per arpent, with an exemption 
from tithes, and from taxes for twen^years. But every one here reckons them fo bad, 
that all the money fpent W'ould be fure to be loft ; yet admitted that there is a bed 
of marl or clay'under all the country. Ihis opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts 
of Monf. Rollier, of Bourdeaux, having made a trial of cultivating them, and fucceeded 
♦ery ill. I gueffed how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants 
what I fuppofed had been done; and my guefs proved exadiy right: com—-corn- 
corn—corn; and then the land pronounced good for nothing. It does not fignify tell¬ 
ing fuch people, that the great objedls in all improvements of waftes are cattle, and meep, 
and grafs, after which corn will be fure. Nothing of this kind is comprehended fron* 
one end of France to the other. 

As I lhall here take my leave of thefe landcs, 1 may obferve, ..that fo.,far as they are 
covered with pines, they are not to be efteemed waftes; but, o'i the contrary, occupied 
with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 15s. to 25s. an acre an¬ 
nual revenue. Of the very extenfive trads not fo employed, and which are to be pur- 
chafed at fo cheap a rate, they are among the moft improvcable diftrids in the king¬ 
dom, and might be made, at a very fmall expence, capable of fupporting immenfe flocks 
of Jheep. 

Cavignac to Pierre Prune. —Many fandy waftes, with white marie under the 
whole. 

To Cherfac.^ Gre^X waftes, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, and Ihrub- 
by oak; all greatly improveable. 

To Monilieu —Ditto. Many of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince of Soubife, wha 
would not fell but only let them; the confequence has been, that no improvenients have 
been wrought. 

La Graule. —The waftes in this country are fold at 10 Hvres the journal, and lefs;. 
fomc better at 30 Hvres. The journal here is to the EngHflj acre as ten to thirty-eight; 
it confifts of ten carraux, each eighteen feet fquare. 

Normandie .;—Valogne to Cherbourg. —Monf. Doumerc, of Paris, having h»**ghl of 
Monfieur, the King’s brother, three thoufand arpents, part of fourteen thF iiand fold at 
the fame time, being parcel of an ancient but much negleded forefty^as made an im¬ 
provement here, which fo far deferves attention, as it (hews the principles on which 
the French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture feven hundred verges, 
which form his prefent form, around a houfe for himfelf, and another for his bailiff, all 
built, as well as many other edifices, in much too expenfive a manner; for thefe eredions 
alone coft 2500 louis d’oiv Such unneceffary expenditures in building is generally fure 
to cripple the progrefs^ in much more neceffary matters. The firft bufinefs in the im¬ 
provement, was to grub up the wood; then to pare and burn; and manure with lime, 
burnt with the furz, fern, and heath of the land; the ftone was brought frdhi Valogne: 
as foon as it was cleared, it*was fallowed the firft year for wheat. Such infatuation Is 
hardly credible! A man, in commencing his operations in the midft of three thoufand 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe pafturage for cattle and Iheep, begins with 
wheat; the fame follies prevail every where: we have feen juft the fame courf^urfued 
in England, and preferibed by writers. Such people think cattle and Iheep *no im¬ 
portance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This wheat, limed at the rate per 
a^ent, of feven or eight tonneaux, of twenty-five boiffeau, each eighteen pots of jTwo 
pints; four boiffeau of feed fown, and the crop forty boiffeau. Aftt^jr this wheat fown; 
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iivf bo 5 fll?aa 6f}!>at8, the crop forty. Thai bafley,;feed four btjifleau, produce ttspity 
•fo #’ent^iive bdifl'eaui With this barley clovw^wri j mown the fertt year twioe*n«l 
paftored ihefecontl; being then ploughed which is inferior to the origiiud 

crbps; then oats and fallow again. From -all^Pre crops it is fufficiently evident, that 
'French farmers efleeni co/n,^d not cat'tle, the proper fupport of a new impioveraent. 
The foil which has betm thus reclaimed is on a Hone quarry in general^ a friable Tandy 
loam, covered with a Hrong fpontaneous growth (where not forell) of fiirz!, fern, and 
in fome places, heath; mixed with much grafs, and even clover and 7nillefolium; which, 
if proj.erly flocked by tattle, well fed in winter, would be of confiderable value in its 
prelyit rough fljtte. 

Though the mediods purfued have not been calculated on the beft principles, yet 
there’is certainly a- confiderable degree of merit in the undertaking. Laft year’s crop 
of, wheat produced forty thoufand gerbs; and this year (1787) there is one piece of 
"oats,- of eighty verges^ -which gives twelve thoufand gerbs, at fifteen boifleau per hun- 
■dred; each boifleau fot;ty pounds, and the price at prefent 45/ The prefent flock, 
two hundred and feven wethers, ten horfes, twenty-one working oxen, ten cows, one 
bull, fix young cattle, Rre certainly fine, for a fpot where, ten years ago, Monfieur 
Baillio, the bailiff', who has executed the whole, and who f’eemsto be a truly excellent 
■ man, was in a hovel, with no other flock than a dog. The whole improved would now 
let at 15 livrcs the vei^e, 2} to the arpent. ' ^ 

'Rv.trAGNE.-^ Gombourg to Pafs an imnienfe wafte for a league, but to the 

left a dead level, boundlefs as the fea; high lands at one part, feemingly eight or ten 
leagues off. Every part which the road pafl'es has been under the plough, for the 
ridges arc as diflind as if made btft lull year; and many ruined banks of h^ges crofs 
it in ■various ways. The fpontaneous growth, furz, ling, and fern ; the foil good, and 
equal tp valuable crops, in a proper management. The king has part, Monfieur Cha- 
teaubriant part, and other feigneurs alfo; but every body I talked with fays, it is good 
for nothing. "Would to heaven I had one thoufand acres of it at Bradfield! I woald foon 
put that aflertion to the tefl, * 

Rentes. —^I'he wade lands, which, inalmoft every part of the province, extend for 
•marry*k«^cs, are almofl every where to be bought, in any quantity,, of the feigneurs, 
at iq/". ihejo'ftmal, which is to the Knglilli acre as 47 to 38, with a fmall quit-rent per 
annum. \ 

St. Bw/w. —Inquiring here into the period of the cultivation which I every where 
•remarked on the Imidcs of Bretagne, I was told, that it was no ancient culture, but 
conunort* for peafants, who took them of the feigneurs, to pare and burn, with the 
ecoubou ; exhaufl, antf then leave them to nature; and this for forty, fifty, and fixt|jr 
years back. Rented for ever at 2of. to 30/; the journal. 

St. Nffzaire to Sumnal. —Immenfe bog marked on all the ?haps of Bretagne, and 
-filling the fi)ace of many leagues, covered with vaft growth of bog myrtle, and coarfo 
■grafTcs, three or four feet high; what a field for-itnprcw'enient, in a climate that gives 
Tuth a fpontaneous growth! * 

To iVtfw/w.*--ln tb.eband£St which, ftrange to fay, extend to whhin three miles df 
'Nantes, there was an improvcn)ent attempted fbme years ago ; four good houfes of 
dloue a||| flate are built, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which.bave been tilled 
•but aUnwage, and become alinofl as rough as the reft; a few of the banks have been 
planted. 'Ihis may be the improvement 1 heard of afterwards at.Nantes, made ..by 
fome EngHfhmen at the expence of a gentleman, and all the parties ruined. 1 in- 
-^ked Jiow the iiB,pro%;;Sfnent had been effefted.: pareantf burn; wheat.; .rye.; qats! H 

Thus 
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l it Iff for evM*; tlw fame methods, the fame failures, the fame folly, and the Jkme 
ia^efsf.. When will men be wife enbiagh to know that good graft muft be had, IT com 
ietheobjeft. 

Niinfi^s.—l have now travelled rounathe vaft province pf Bretagne, and may obferve,. 
that fo large a proportion of it is walte," as to be di{!ic% to calculate; I have pafled 
fmSs of land, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in extent, without atiy cultiva¬ 
tion, and I have heard of much more confiderable, even to fourteen leagues in length. - 
1 have marked one dillrift in the map, which contains fome hundred thoufand acres. 
'I’hrec-fourths of the province are either'waite, or lb rough as to be nearly the fame 
thing. This is the - more furprifmg, as here are foinc of tlte ftrft markets in France; 
that is to fay, fome of the moft confiderable commercial towns; and every where the 
vicinity of the fea. Thefe enormous waiics, which arc faid to exceed two millions of 
arpents *, are found, as I have remaiked, in my notes on the great road, within four 
miles of fucli a city as Nantes: vaft difirifts are to be had on ieafts, or rSther property 
for ever, on the payment of very flight .fines. The foil is generally very iniproveable, 

1 mean convertible to cvltivation, at a very fmall expence, and with great facility; con*- 
t^ary to the aflfertion of every body in the province, who have been- fo ufed to fee it db* 
folate, tlut they cannot readily believe it capable of a better hufbandry than being burnt,.. 
exhaufted, and left to nature. The means of improving thefe waftes are abfolutely un- 
knqjvn in France, and not much better underflood in England. The profit of the un¬ 
dertaking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle of grafs— 
fheep—cattle—corn ; inftead of the common blunder, which puts the cart before the 
horfe (if I may ufe a vulgar proverb), will.be found great .and rapid. . 

Atjijou.— Turbil/y.~ In the journal part of this work, I have explained the motives 
which carried me out of my road, to view the waftes of this vicinity, and particularly 
the improvements of the late Marquis of 'I’urbilly, deferibed at large in his Memoire fur 
les D frkhemenSi which has been lo often cited in almoft every language. ■ 

I'he immenfe heaths, or latidep, are in general a fandy or gravelly loam ; fome on 3 
gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a maVley bottom, and others again, on iinpr^- 
fed quarry ones : the fpontaneous growth would predominantly be every where foreft, 
particularly of oak, if it were inclofedv'sind preferved from depredation. A: "pl^ent, 
it is wood browfed and ruiticd, fern, furz, broom, ling, &c. bcc.* In th^ef *rt ftate in 
which the whole country is left at prefent, tUe value is nothing clfe b/lr what it yields 
to a fev/ cattle and flieep ; not the-hundredth pan of what might be kept, if any well 
regulated provifion were made for their winter fupport. I palled ten miles over thefe 
heaths; they were, in fome diredions, boundlcfs to the view, and my guide'alfured 
me, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at Tours, I was told*. 
of their extending much jq that diredion alfo. I’he climate is good. There are many 
ftreams that pafs through tliefe waftes, which might be employed in irrigation, but no 
ufe whatever made of them; there are marl and clay under them formanure,.flnd there 
is every where to be foimU pfenty of pafturage, for the immediate fumtner food of large < 
flocks,—In a word, there are all the materials for making a confiderable fortune-^* 
except flcill and knowledge. 

Such was the country in which the late Marquis ofTtirbilly fat down, at an early pe¬ 
riod of life, determining to improve hiseftate of three thoufand arpents in thefe t|j|ferts; 
with all the neceffary adivity of difpofition;: every energy of mind; and that ammated 
love of laudable attempts, to giveJife and efficacy to the undertaking. Some meadows; 

* 2 Jed'otcttp^ fern les gros.Ouvrien, par Munf. Boncerf,^ *789* p. 8. 

wud 
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and!^aijtations| wliich he made, fucceeded wellj and remiun; but, oF all his improve- 
xnems of the heaths, to the inconfiderable amount of about one hundred arpents, hlfidly 
any other traces are now to be feen, except frol!|>the more miferable and worn-out ap. 
pearance of the land; which, after cropping, n^as of courfe left in a much worfe con¬ 
dition than if it had never bee#touched. The fences are quite deftroyed, and the whole 
as much landc as before irriprovement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo 
common, indeed fo univerfal, among the improvers of wafte lands, and unexceptionably 
fo in France—that of ijnproving merely for the purpofe of getting com. Pyron, the 
labourer who worked in all the Marquis’s improvements, informed me, that he pared 
and burnt, which is the common praaice of all the country, and then took three crops 
of corn in fuccelfion; that the firft was very good, the fecond not good, and the third 
good for nothing, that is, not above three times the feed: from that moment there was 
an end of improvement, it only crawled, during many years, to the amount of one hun¬ 
dred acres, whereas, if he had begun on tight principles, he would in all probability 
have improved the three thoufand; and others copying his modes, the whole country 
might by this time have been under cultivation. It was reckoned a vafl: effort in him to 
fdld two hundred and fifty fheep, and this was the beft engine he had in his hands, but 
giving the fold for com, it was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of two hundred and 
fifty fheep, the Marquis fhould have had five hundred the firft year, one thoufand the 
fecond, one thoufand five hundred the third, and two thoufand the fourth; and all his 
paring, burning, manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not their contemptible 
raves') to winter-feed them; with fo much burning, folding, and eating off the turnips, 
the land would have been prepared for grafs, and when once you have good grafs, good 
com is at your command. Thus corn was the laft idea that iliould have enter^ his 
head: inftead of which, like other French improvers, he rufhed upon it at once—and 
from that inftant all was ruined. 

The particular advantages of the fpot are confiderable, if ever an improver iliould 
arife, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that arc adapted to the foil and fitu- 
ation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that they are to be tilled with great 
eafe, offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, that run at prefent to wafte in the vales, 
Thefe*’ft»« rich veins of white marl, with an under-ftratum, in many places, of clay. 
There is a hiH of fhdl-fand, for improving the ftiffer foils and the moory bottoms. 
There is lime-nliine at the diftance of half a league, and plenty of peat to burn it. The 
Marquis of Galway’s father fpread fome of the ihell-fand on a fmall poor field, and had 
an immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent cure of the pariih has 
tried the marl with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed any other, would 
be abfolutcly loft, if a fucceifion of com crops were immediately to follow. It is this 
valuable under-ftratum of clay and marl which gives fuch a growth to wood. In paffl 
ing from La Fieche toTurbilly, I was amazed, in forae fpots, at’the contrail between the 
apparent poverty of the furface foil, and the oaks fcattered about it; they are in general 
eaten up by cattle, yet the bark is clean and bright, and this year’s Ihoots four and even 
five feet long. A common mode, and indeed the only one of attempting improvements 
here, is to permit the peafants to pare and burn pieces of the heath, to take five crops 
in fuccelfion, but to leave the ftraw of the laft, to fence the piece around, and to fow 
whatever feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufually oak, for a copfe, which in thfe 
villainous way fucceeds well; but as fuch copfes are fenced with a ditch and bank only, 
and never any hedge planted, they are prefently open and eaten. 

. 'Maine. —Ga^Vard.—The landes of Anjou extend over a great part of Maine alfo, 
—Here they told me, that the extent in that neighboii'hood is hardly left than fixty 

leagues 
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kag^s In circumference with no great interruption of culdvaticm. Thjp account 
give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for nothing but to produce wood, which it 
will do very well; The feigneurs fief ||||put for ever, in any quantity, at the rent of half 
a bufliel of oats an arpe.nt_(the bufhel thirty pound of wheat), and fome at lof. to 20/. 
The peafants pare and burn, and get a very finfi crop ofi rj^, then another poor crop of 
rye, and after that a miferable one of oats} reckoning in comnien that a burning will 
give juft three crops; after which the land is ftridtly good for nothing, but is left to na¬ 
ture to recover itfclf. The price of paring and burning 30' livres per arpent. I can 
hardly record thefe inftances of barbarifm with tolerable patience without dealing exe¬ 
crations, not againft a poor unenlightened peafantfy, but againft a government poffef- 
fing in demefne immenfe trafts of thefe lands, without ever ordering any experiments 
to be made and publilhed, of the beft methods of improving them. But had it come 
into any fuch projeft, and had thofe experiments had French condudors, they would 
have been merely with a view of getting com! corn! corn 1 . * 

ToLe Mans. —Much of thefe waftes hererefemble the fandsqf Sulogne; upon a dead 
level, and water ftanding in many places; yet the foil a fand; and in Ipots even a run¬ 
ning one : it arifes from the fame circumftance which makes them productive of oak 
timber, wherever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay and marl. 

Bourbonnois.— Moulins. —Three-fourths of the whole province wafte, or heath, or 
broom, or wood. 

St. Pourgain. —As I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Auvergne, it 
will not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as that of Nevernois, 
ought, refpccting all the purpofes of improvement, to be deemed wafte. The culture 
that is carried on, without any exception, on the arable lands, is only fallowing for rye ; 
and, after two or three rounds, the land is fo exhaufted by this blelfed fyftera, that it is 
li ft to weeds : broom is the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch a cafe; and if the 
broom be left for a number of years it becomes a foreft. This rye-courfe'produces the 
landlord for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers), about as. 6d. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle, &c. ; and at fuch rates a vaft proportion of 
the province is chiefly to be bought, Corifidering that the lands are all inclofed; tha^, 
wood enough is every where found ; that the country is furailhed with a fufficien^ sffffii- 
tity of buildings; that the roads are excellent; that it enjoys a navigation to the capital; 
that markets are good and prices high; that there is marl or clay unc^ the fands and 
fandy gravels; that the climate is one of the fineft in Europe ; and tile country highly 
pleaiant and beautiful: when all thefe circuniftances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eftablilh a great and profitable improvement; 
but, as I muft again repeat it, the whole province appears wafte to the eyes of an Englifli 
farmer. 

Auvergne. — Brioii^e.-^ 'Cht mountains in this neighbourhood too much cultivated; 
the earth is, by fuch means, waflied away by ftorms, and torrents drive away every 
thing. 

VivARAis.— Pradelles.— fare and bum old turf in thefe mountains. Great tracks 
burnt, exhaufted, and left to nature to recruit. 

To TAwyt*.—Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible height; and 
is all by hand. In fome cafes earth is carried by hand in baikets, to form the terraced 
beds that yield a difficult and fcanty crop, that is brought away on the back. Nothing 
could poffibly fupport fuch exertions but the whole being (mall properties; every pea- 
lant cultivates his own land. 
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• PROVENCE.>pTe?/r d'A'igucs. —The mountains here are all calcareous, yet they are, 
from a vicious culture and management, deftroyed and abandoned, and yield fubfiftence 
to a few miferable goats and fhcep only ; I'uch mountains in the Vivarais, the Prefident 
remarks, are covered with fuperb chefnuts, that yield a good revenue;—this country 
would do equally well for them^ as appears from the very fine ones found in the park 
of Tour d’Aigues. The cutting of every bufli for burning the earth is the caufethis 
fpecies of culture loofens the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents; fo that all is 
w'aflied into the rivers, and becomes the deilruftion of the plains. The Durance, in its 
whole courfe of near 200 miles, has deftroyed on an average to the breadth of half a 
league. 


General Obfervniiom, 

In the prc«i‘ding notes mention is made of great trails of country fo miferably culti- 
vated, that the whole would by a good Englifti farmer be confidered as wafte. 'I’his is 
particularly the calc in Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Sologne, IJourbonnois, &c.; and it is 
this circumftance whicli reduces the general av<’ragc produfl; ol France to fo low a pitch, 
as appears in the chapter which treats of it, notwitliftanding the in)inenfe trad of twenty- 
eight millions of rich land, the produ6ts of which are of courfc very high. Here then 
ought to be the great cil'ort of a new fyllem of government in France. The revolution 
has coft immenfe fums; and hasoccafioned a happy defalcation of the revenue, provided 
it be replaced wifely and equally on Ibnie object of general confumption, and not on 
land: but the public burthens of the kingdom are fo heavy (proportioned to its con¬ 
fumption and circulation) that every attention fhould be exerted to iiicreafc and improve 
the contributing income; and this can in no way and by no methods be effeded fo well 
and fo cafily as by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe walles, which are fuch a 
difgrace to the old government. The waftes alone are calculated in thefe fheets at 
j 8,000,000 of Englifli acres; if to thefe wc add the trads in the above mentioned pro¬ 
vinces, which, though cultivated, are no more produdive than wafte.s, and much of them 
not of equal profit, w e cannot reckon for the whole let's than 40,000,000 of acres that 
af(^h>ii,l;^afte Hate ; not abfolutely unprodudive, but which would admit of being ren¬ 
dered four, five, lix, and even ten times more fo than they are at prefent. This extent 
is nearly equatS^ that of the kingdom ot England ; whence we may judge of the im¬ 
menfe refources to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of France; and the 
wifdom of the meafiires of the National Aflembly ought to be Cftimated in proportion to 
their exertions in this refpccl: rather than in any other. If they give a ready, immediate, 
and abfolutc right of inclofurc; an exemption irom all taxation whatever, for twenty-one 
years ; and by a wife fyftem of impolts, the future profped of not being too much bur- 
thened ; if fuch be their encouragements in addition to thb grbat ones already eti’eded, 
particularly in the abolition of tythes, they may exped to fee in a few years great un- 
dcrtaking.s on thefe dcibkuc trads. But the policy of a good government will not, in, 
this pt'itif, do the whole; it may encourage buildings, iuclofurcs, manuring, and the in- 
vcllment of large capitals; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, as they have 
hitherto always been in France, failure, bankruptcy, and ruin will he the confequcnce, 
and the lands after a few years left in a worfe ilate trian they are in at prefent. The go¬ 
vernment ftiould therefore not omit taking the necefl’ary fteps to have inftruclions well 
diffufed for the cultivation of thefe ijnmeuie tracts of country; not in the Ipiht of the 
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©Id • fyftem, by printing memoirs, which, if followed, probably would foread morS mif- 
chief than benefit, but by the exhibition of a fiirm in each coniiderable diftricl:, under a 
right management, and in that degree of perfection of culture which is applicable to the 
pradlice of all mankind, of the poor fax*mers as well as of rich ones; every other fpecics 
of perfedion docs well enough for gentlenierj t» commend, but is not adapted for farmers 
to imitate. One large farm taken entirely from walle in Bretagne, another in Anjou, 
a third in Solognc, a fourth in Bourbonnois, and a fifth in Guienne, would bcl'ufiicient. 
If thefe farms were cultivated on right pradlical principles, on thof. of utterly difregard- 
ing corn till the ample fupport of fheep and cattle (but particul^irly the former) in win¬ 
ter, by means of green crops, and in fummer by grafies, gave luch a command and fa¬ 
cility of adion, that wdiatever corn was then fown, w'ould in its produ’ce be worthy of 
the f lil and climate of France, yielding ten for one on tliefe wafies, infiead of five or 
fix for one, the jirefont average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this were done, 

I fay, the jrrolit of fuch improvements would be equally great and ^durable^; the praftice 
exhibited would take deep root in the refpetlive provinces ; and extenfive and fpeedy 
improvements would be the confequence. By fuch a policy,'the National Afll'mbly 
would prove themfelves genuine patriots; the kingdom would flourilh; population, 
which at prefent is a burthen, would be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy ; and thecon- 
fumption and circulation of thefe provinces increafing, would give a fpur to thofe of the 
whole fociety ; the weight of taxes would leflen as the bafts enlarged that fupported it: 
—in a word, every good efleef would flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, 
that can add to the mafs of national profperity, and confequently the molt worthy the 
attention of an enlightened Icgiflature f. 

Attempts have been made to improve thefe wafles, but always with ill fuccefs; I faw 
ancglefted farm gone back nearly to its prifline Hate, not far from Nantes; the Marquis 
of Turbilly’s in Anjou had no belter fuccefs; and equal failures attended thofe that 
were tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux; and I heard of fome others, fimilar under¬ 
takings in different parts of the kingdom; but in general they were all equally unfuc- 
cefsful; and no wonder, for all were conducted on the fame plan, with no other objedt 
in view than corn; but this is the Icaft important of the produfts, as it hath been ob- 
ferved, that fltould be found on new improvements. A French writer J, who 

from 

• Tlie cdiift fxtmptinjT lievv improvements from taxation was in tlie right fpirit. Av e arc informed by 
Monf. Necker, that, from 171-6 to 1784,110 lefs than 950,000 arpents were declared defrtches, De UAd- 
mimfl. des. Fin. 8vo. T. iii. p. 735. There can be no doubt but the greater part of tlu-fc are long fince 
abandoned again to nature. 1 never met with a finglc perfon in France who h id half an idea of improving 
walle lands ; and 1 may add that of all other pradtices in the agriculture of England, this i.s the leaft under- 
ftood. Sec my “ Ohfervatious on the prefent State of Walle Lands.” Svo. In regard to tlie excellent 
edidt above-mentioned, ther-.-Ticcji rs a proof of the grofs and confiimmate ignorance one meets with fo often 
in France on all agricultural fubjidls. In the Ctd/ter du TiersEtat de Troyes,'^. 38, they demand the abro¬ 
gation of this edict as prejudicial to the lumrifliment and multiplication of cattle. Even the nobility of 
Cambrtiy, Cahier,}^. 19, arerga'pll cultivating commons. The nobility of Pml-a-Movffon, Cahier, p. 38, 
declare, that the ciiconragenicnt cat iiiclofures and defrkhemem is prejudicial to agriculture ; lhamc on their 
folly ! The clergy are wii'er, for they demand that the pofl'cflbrs of walk's lhall cither cultivate them them- 
feivcs, or let others that arc willing on rcafonable terms.. Cahi r de Mehn id Morel, p. zz ; and that all 
commons lhall be alienable for the profperity of agriculture. Bayonne, Art. 51. And fome of the Tiers 
Eta! alfo ; all commons to be divided. Cotentin MS. And new defrichemens to be exempted from all taxes 
for twenty years. A'imer, p. 19. La Rochelle, Art., i"]. b'S. 

■j- At prefent (Angult I -93) wc know what the blood-hound government of France have donefor agri¬ 
culture; CoMPtETEi.v ruined all that was good in it, 

’ I Experiences and ObiVrvationsyi/r/ft/)eyWi 7 jf/«erw.,. Par Monf. le Doffenr. Lamlalle-. 1775.410. 
p. 26, 28, 33. This gentleman t«lls us that paring and burning fliould be pradliftd only on a calcareous 

3 V a foil. 
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from experientt, as well as the Marquis of Turbill^, prefcribes this courfe; l, dig, a« 
the expence orao lirres per arpent of 46,000 feet, in winter, and fummer.fallow, with 
many ploughii%sand harrowings, for — 2, wheat — 3, oats — 4, fallow -- 5, wheat — 

6, oats, Stc. &c. I'his gentleman, who tells us he broke up and improved four hundred 
and hhy arpents, has not explained how-rf^r/ improvement is to be made without fheep 
or cattle Where is his winter food in this prepofterous courfe ? If thefe four hundred 
and fifty arpents be really improved, they have coft him five times more than they are 
worth; but I fufpcft they arc-improved a la Turbilh. It is mere romance to think of 
improving waftes pfofiijiMy without a great flock of Ihecp. The ideas of French im¬ 
provers feem rooted in a contrary fpirit; to the prefent moment, there is no other plaiv 
than the old ond of corn. A publication of the year 1791, Memoirc fur I'Utilit^ du De- 
frichmcnt des Terres de Cqftknau de Mcdoc, fpeaks of the fame incthods—dcraciner-- 
labourer-~herfer—e 7 pnenccr’-frcmmt—Jcigle, p. 5^ The fame views in every part of 
the kingdom but wlien you inquire for cattle, yoift have, on feme hundreds of acres, 
feven cows, three mares, four oxen, and no Ihecp! (p. 4.) 

As the fubjed is one of the moft cfTeniial in French agriculture, I will very briefly 
{ketch the right principles on which alone wafte countries can be improved to profits 
The rapid view which is prafticable for a traveller to take, will allow no more than am 
outline; fully to explain the procefs would demand a diftinti: treatife.-1. The build ¬ 

ings, upon which fo much money is generally fo ufelefsly employed, fliouid, in a pri¬ 
vate undertaking, be adapted to that fixed fai'm, which lets in the country moft advan- 
tageoufly; but in a public undertaking, they {hould be adapted to that fixed farm which 
is moft favourable to a beneficial cultivation of the foil; in the latter cafe from four hun- 
dred to fix hundred acres. This attention to the fcale of the buildings flows from the 
plan of the improvement, which is that of letting the land in farms, as faff as it is well 
improved and brought into the cultivation, in which it ought afta wards to remain. But 
whatever the fixe of the future farms may be, the flriQeft attention ought to be had to 
keeping this part of the expenditure as low as pofllble, it contributes little to the pro- 
dudfivenefs of the land, except what arifes from convenient olEces for cattle and fheep; 
—2.1 he next objeft is to buy a large flock of fheep, to feed on the lands in their wafte 
are to be improved ; five hundred would be a proper number to begin with* 
Thefe f^ep fhould be, as nearly as poffible, fuch as the South Dow'iis of England; of 
the French bree^, the moft profitable, and the l)cft to procure, would be thofe of Rou- 
fillon. It is of mr'rc confcquence to have a breed not too large, and well clotiied w’ith 
a fbort firm fleece, than larger or more expenfive breeds.—3. The firft fummer fhould 
be entirely employed in paring and burning, and cultivating at leaft one hundred acres 
of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fheep and plough oxen. After the 
turnip feafon is paft, the paring and burning to continue for r^, artificial graffes to be 
fown with rye.—4. Begin, as early in the fpring as poffible tb p^e and burn frefh wafte,i« 
firft for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen or twenty acres, and then for two hundred acres of 
turnips. 1’he turnip land of laft year to be fown with oats, on three ploughings }• and 


foil, for in Brttagne llic peafartfs get but two or three crops of com by it f ami if more, much dung is re- 
quifite. But if tliey can have two crops of com, cannot they have one crop of turnips ? Capnot they have 
CRASS, which feems never to be in his coniemplaiion, though aimed the only thing that ought to be in 
view. De Serres knew better, he recommends paring and burning, deferibes the operation, and anfwcrs 
the objc&ioD of thofe who urged a (horter continuance of the profit, by fliewing, that fuch cafes proceed 
from improper management, aqd do not occur, if the laws of good tillage be purfued, au (u-'tivtr & an re- 
f^tr, hf Theatre D*Agriculture, par D’Olivier de Series, 410 ' - 64 to 70- 
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with (he oaR, over fifty acres* clover-feed to be fown. After the turnin feafon is paft, 
continue paring and burning for rye, as before. 'I'he labourers einployedb’n the fummer 
on paring and burning, to work in the winter on diiching, for forming Sclofures ; the 
banKs to be planted with white thorn, and willows for making hurdles. This is fuflicient 
to ftate the leading principles of the underta’-.ing. QSconomy in the execution demands, 
that the labourers employed fliould have work conftantly; in fummer paring ami burn¬ 
ing, and managing the haj and corn harvcll; and in winter diichir.g, quarrying, if there, 
be lime-ftone on the premifes, for burning lime for manure, and if nof, digging and- 
filling marl, or chalk, or other manures which mey be found yuder the furface. In 
like manner the number of mafons and carpenters fhould be fo regulated, in proportion, 
to the worksi, fo as to- find conftant employment through the building feafon. 

The courfes of crops will explain the whole bufinefs of tillage. On the land pared 
and burnt, and planted with potatoc“S in the fpring, the following rotation; i, potatoes— 
2, oats —3, turnips—4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at midfummer: i, turnips— 

2, oats—3, turnips—4, oats or barley, and grafs feeds for layir.*g down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with rye in autumn: i,rye—z, turnips— 

3, oats—4, turnips—5, oats, and grafs feed.s for laying down. 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with fhcep, by hurdling, except thefmall quan-- 
tity that would be wanted for .the plough oxen. 

All the graffes to be mown the firft year for hay, and then pafturcd by fheep, for two, 
three, four, or more years, according to circuniftances. When they wear out, or be¬ 
tray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up with a certainty of yield¬ 
ing grain in plenty, but no two crops of white corn ever to be fown in fucceflion : by. 
white corn is underdood wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, efFedual method of improving heaths, is by grubbing 
up the plants that grow fpontaneoufly, and fpreading lime upon the wade without auy- 
tillage, lowing grafs feeds and covering them by the flieep-fold: it is furprifmg what a 
change is thus ed'eded at the fmallefl: poflible expence} foils apparently mifcrable, have 
been made at once worth the rent of 20s. per acre.- 

It is not pofUble to give more than an outline in fuch a Iketch as this; variation§*,jii>Ifi 
ing from a diflerence of foil, will occur, which, though not confiderable, mud be marked 
with care, or ufelefs expences will often be incurred. The methodduft uinted at is 
particularly applicable upon thofe wades, which are in culture fterile.y Ifom abounding 
with the vitriolic acid the cafe of many in Bretagne y where pudding done is found in 
fome didrids at fix to eight inches under the furlace; cultivation on fuch by the plough 
may be fo tedious and expenfive, that the mere paring and burning, and application of 
calcareous manure, lime or marl, with grafs feeds and fold, as above-mentioned, would 
.be much the belt imprdveihent, as I have myfelf experienced in a country’ more vitri- 
olic and fterile than any wades I faw in Bretagne. 

The progrefs of the fio-'k of fheep will, by its procreation, fhew w hat may be the 
given progrefs of fuch an. improvement, providing turnips in the proportion of one acre 
to five fheep, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and I’uppofmg the Ioffes 
upon a flock to be five per cent. 

If the breed of fheep be good, all the ewes fhould be faved for increafing dock, and 
the weathers fhould be kept until two years old and pad, fold fat at from two to three 
years. On fuch a plan a flock increafes rapidly, perhaps more fo than the capital eiri- 
ployed. But the conductor of fuch an undertaUng would of courfe proportion his' 
flock to his money, fo that ail the works might be condantly going on, without ftop or- 
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’ break ; to effe^ which, would demand no inconfiderable forefight and knowledge of 
the bufmefs. * 

By the plan of letting the lands, as foon as brought into complete cultivation, the 
capital employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utmoft force and advantage 
in fpreading tlie improvement over the greatefi; poflible breadth of wafte. If the lands 
were all to be kept accumulating into one farm, it would grow too vaft to be managed 
with pro/it; but, by letting, the principal attention, exertion, and force of capital would 
be always employed where moft wanted and niofl ulbful; and it is hardly to be believed 
by thofo not accullomcvl to fuch obfervations and inquiries, how great a trabl: of country 
might, in twenty years, be improved. 

Planting colonies of foreigners upon waftes, has been a favourite method purfued in 
fcvcral countries, particularly in Spain and in Ruflia j fuch fpeculations have rarely an- 
fwered the immenfo cxpences bellowed upon them. The lands are ufually but half im. 
proved; the liufbandry introduced is almoll fure to be bad; and the jealouiy with which 
the ncwfelllers arc viewed by the natives, prevents their practice frouicver being imitated. 
Such a mode of improvement as is here Iketched would be infiniicly more beneficial; 
what was done would Be well done, all would be executed by natives, for ,the only 
foreigner employed in the bufincls fitould be the director. I'here would be no proba¬ 
bility of the improvement not being durable and Iprcading widely, for the lands not being 
let until the cultivation was completely in train, the profit as well as the method would 
be fecn by every one. 

By executing the improvement of a wafte on thefe principles, ten thoufand pounds 
would have an infinitely greater efleft than an hundred thoufand expended in any other 
method : in the German colonies, cfiablillied in the Siera Morena in Spain, and in va¬ 
rious others in different parts of Europe, much attention has been paid to the ellablilh- 
ing of little farms only. I do not want to view fuch, to know that the improvement is 
beggarly, and the hulbandry contemptible : no wafte can be really improved, and to 
the bed advantage, but by means of the Iheep, powerfully applied; all other methods 
are coftly, flow, and of weak eff'eCl; but no little farmer can have a flock fufficient. This 
paltry idea, of ellabliftiing nothing but little farms, is the refuk of moft impolitical ideas 
refjj>e^£uig population, which ought never to be the objed of a monfent’s attention. If 
it exift idle, or beyond the proportion of employment, it is the Iburce of poverty and 
wretchednefs ; is is valuable only in in-oportion to regular and adive employment; find 
that emploYincnr^ and you will have an induftrious active population in Ipito of every 
obftaclc. But frnall farms and little divifible properties, increafmg the people without 
increafing employment, has no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and 
.to difleminate modes of hufbandry calculated to exhauft the land, and keep its culti- 
vators in mifery. 'I'his is not theory but fad, of which almoft every province in France 
abounds with glaring inftances. But of this more in anotPier'chapter. 

There is another fort of wafte land, that abounds alfo very much in France, I mean 
marflies: it is aflerted, that there are from i,2oo,oco to 1,500,000 * arpents of them 
in France. The improvement of thefe is vaftly more expAifive and more difficult than 
that of landcs, heaths, moors, &c. The drains demanded for them require a conficfer- 
able capital. Thefe ought to be converted to meadow and rich pafture, by meansiof 
draining. Where they admit it, thecheapefi improvement of fitch is by irrigation ; the 
iittneral drainage of great marflies, if not trufted by the aflemblies of the departments to 
the o. 

from iht Comiie tF Ayrleuhurt, ts'e. - Ftv. \7tj0, par M. tie Lamervllle, depute de Berri, p. 3. Dela 

trftr. 1*/' uccuptr tous Ouvriert, 1 /(yH, par M. Buncerf. p. 3. 
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the condud of fome one able direftor, fhould be done by commiffion; by conftituting a 
company hs in England, and paying the expcncc by a tax on the lands drained. If the 
rage for fmall farms continue, thefe marlhes, in proportion as the foil is Boggy, will ad¬ 
mit of being divided into fmall portions, that is of thirty to fixty arpents, but it ftould be 
under an ab!<):ute prohibition of the plough. * The bog, which I faw in palling from 
Anvergnac to Nantes, and which feems from its appearance on the map of Bretagne, to 
be of a vaft extent, is highly fufcepiible of improvement, and every acre of it might be 
coiivcrtcd into rich meadow. 

Chap. XXVir .—Of Coals in France. 

Limousin. — Limoges. —was here allured that a vein of coal has been found at the 
depth only of twelve yards, which is feventoen feet thick, but it i.s nowhere ufed, cither 
in houfes or in manulactuns j the iron forges are all worked with charcoal. If this is 
fad, what a want of capital i: proves! ’ 

Flanders.— Vahricicnncs.—'YheiQ are mines worked here. •The manco of two hun¬ 
dred and forty pounds fells for 23 f. 9 den. and the word of all at i2\f. ; the largefl; of 
all at 35/. and 36/.; they are more abundant at Mons, Wood is burnt here at the in-ns, 
and ail the better private houfes, but the poor burn coal: the mines they fay, are feven 
hundred feet deep ; the coal is drawn up by four horfes j they have four fleam engines. 

JJHc. — Coals, tile razicrc, 3 livres. 

Dunkirk, —Englilh, the raziere of three hundred pound, 8 livres. Thefe are burnt 
in every houfe in the townj and are one-third cheaper than wood : there is a canal to 
to the coal piis at Valenciennes, but thedillance too great, and locks too numerous and 
expcnfive to rival the import from England. 

Uetbune. - Pits within a few leagues. Price here to 46/. the raziere, which, I 
have been told, holds about nine Englilh pecks, but the raziere of St. Oiners holds one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds of wheat. 

Aow/l — The boilleau of twenty two pots, each two bottles, 3 livres icf. 

Ijigny.—A mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at 14/. 1 liard the boilTeau of 
ninety pounds to one hundred pounds. ' 

Caret.'hin. —Coals of the country only for blackfmiths, i4yl the boideai’ of eighty 
pounds dry at the mine, but wet are ninety pounds or one hundred popuJs : they are 
not half lb good as what is brought from England'. / 

Cherbourg. —In the manulatlure of blown plate glafs, a great quantity of Ncwcafile 
coal is burnt; thirteen keel, or one hundred and three chaldrons coll, all EngliHi charges 
included, about 75O'-' livres ; the French duty 3000 livres; and port charges, &c. make 
it in all about 1 i,coo livres, which being near 5I. a chaldron leems an enormous price, 
.^t which to buy luel for Tl lAwtiufatlure. The coals of the Cotentia, they fay here, are 
' good,for nothing. 

Granville. — i'hebli'clttiviths burn Guernfey coals. 

Auray. —Englilh ciials 3 hvres the boill'eau ol about three Englilh pecks, which the 
blackliniths i fe for particular purpofes. 

^Nantes — Erencii ct'al 300 livres the twenty one barriques, each double uine- 
meal’urc, or four hundred and eighty pints, but one.barrique of Englilh is worth two of it, 

A coal mine w('rk.ed by a Monf. Jarry, at Langeiii, five leagues from N.intcs. Ano¬ 
ther at Moi:trelais, near Ingrande; and at St. George, near Saumer. The Eiinch 
coals ufed in the foundry, near this city, come to 34 livres the two ilmaiand pounds. 
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La Fiahe.Y-Fnce i6f. the boifleau, of thirty pounds, wheat j they are from 
Angers. 

Rouen,'—Mon[. Scannegatty works the common borer with a windlafs in boring deep 
for coals, for which purpofe he has been employed by government: he fliewed me lue 
model of one made at Paris, throe hundred feet long, with this he has bored one hun¬ 
dred and fixty feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident j his objei^lion to fljaftsis 
the water rifing, he would ufe lliafts until he comes to water, but after that niu(t bore. 
Tie fays the badnefs of the coal in the mine near Cherbourg, arifes merely from being 
ill worked; they have got at prefent only to the furface coal, inftead of piercing through 
the bed. M. Scannegatty aflerts the confumption of Englifh coals iii the^generality of 
Rouen to be two millions a year. The price is 40 livres for fix and a hllf barriques, 
each barrique one hundred and fifty pounds, or nine hundred and foventy-five pounds, 
or about 80 livres a ton. 

A 7 ^<jr//.~Confumi“s 200,000 livres a year in Englilh coals. 

Natigis.—Brought from Berri. Price 4 livres the Engiifli bufliel. 

Lorraine. — Pont-a'MouJfon—Yrora. Sarbruck i8 livres the thoufand pounds. At 
the mine 5 livres. 

Alsace. — B^ort,—Vr\cc at the mine, four leagues from this place, izf. the hun¬ 
dred pounds; here i (\f. They are ufed only by blackfmiths. 

Bourgogne. — Chagny .—Coals from Mont Cenis; at the mine 6 livres the wine 
qtteu—here 10 livres. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

Mont Cenis .—At the mine a ban lof. It is remarkable, that at the inn here and at 
every houfe, except thofe of the common workman, wood is burnt: which fliews tlie ab- 
furd prejudices of the French in favour of that fuel, in fpite of price. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulins .—Price 30/ the bacboICf of which four makes a poin5on. 

Auvergne. — Clermont.—Brice 1.0 livres the raze of two feet two inches, by one 
foot fix inches, and nine inches deep. Ufed only in ftoves or by blackfmiths, they arc 
from Brioude. 


Brioude .—The raze, of one hundred and fifty pounds, \6f. but the bed is 207I 
Fix .—The carton of fifty pound 14/ 


'*\l*vARAis.— Cojleros .—The quintal 50 f. 

Thu^tz. —^The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine which 1 
palfed m the valoi,; it is a done coal; the price 7 f. the hundred pounds. 

pAUPHiNE'.-^ Afo»/r//ffltfr/.—Large coal i livre i$f. the one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds; finall, for blackfmiths and manufadurers, 22/. the one hundred and fifty-five 
pounds. The mine is at Givors near Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon; there 
is a canal to Vienne, but with a toll. Coak, made of coal, for melting, 5/ th j 
quintal. ^ 

Pierre Latte .—Coals 3 livres the meafurc of about fix pecks; none ufed by blacky 
fmiths. 


Provence.— —^Price the quintal. i6f. or i8/at Aix. At the 

mines three leagues from Aix, 5/ * 

Marfeille .—Coals from Givors in Dauphine near Lyon, 33 f. for two hundred and 
ten pounds, of Faveau in Provence, 40/ to 24/ for three hundred pounds. Of Valdoiite 
41 /. ditto; ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42 f. to 45/ on 
hoard the (hip, for two hundred and ten pounds; on ihore 6e/ for one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. 
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Lyoknois.—'Z;) rtf«.-.Coals 30/. the one hundred and thirty pounds. \ The mines are 
fix leagues off, price there 24/ for one hundred and fixty pounds: therids a canal from 
the pits to the Rhone. 

The want of vigour in working the coal-mines in France, k to be attributed to two 
caufes; 1. the price of wood has not rifen tufficiently tb force this branch of induftry; 
and, 2. the want of capital whi;h affefls every thing in that kingdom, prevents exertbns 
being made with the neceffary animation. But thefe evils will correft themfelves; the 
gradual rife in the price of wood, which fo far from being an evil, as it is univerfally 
thought in France, is only a proof of national improvement, wHl by degrees force the 
confumption of coals; and when thefe are in the neceffary demand, they will be pro* 
duced in greater quantities. 

Chap. XXVIII.— For ^ s ^ Timber^ and Planting ^ in Frajtce , 

A confiderable proportion of thefe mountains, is underwood, and a 
much larger has been ; for the deftrudlion of them making every day is not credible to 
thofe who have not viewed them. Palled frequently through feveral woods near Bag- 
nere de Luchon, in which the woodmen were at work, riving and cutting beech ftaves for 
calks; 1 was ihocked to fee the deftrudion they made, which could not have been more 
wafteful or lavilh if they had been in the midft of an American foreft. Large and 
beautiful beeches are cut off, three, lour, and five feet high, and thofe noble Aumps left 
to rot j whole trees, which on trial would not rive well, left for years, and now rotting 
untouched: and in working thofe w'e faw, nothing but clean cuts taken, three or four 
feet perhaps in fifty, and the reA left on the ground in the fame confufion in which it 
fell. I'he deArudlon fo general in this noble foreA of Lartigues, that it is almoA de- 
Aroyed; there is no young growth for fucceflion; and in ten or twelve years it will be 
a bare mountain with a few miferable Airubs browzed by goats and other cattle. In 
fomc trads which I paifed, at a few leagues diAance towards the walks of the SpaiuAi 
fiocks, there are Ibme forefls deAroyed in fuch a fhameful manner, that to a perfon, from 
a country where wood is of any value, muA appear incredible ; feveral fcores of acr^ 
lb utterly deAioyed that not a tree remains Aanding; yet the whole a foreA of Aumps» 
three, four, and fix feet high, melancholy and Ihocking to behold. The torrents every 
where roll down as much wood as Aonc, and prefent a fpedacle of fimilar ruin; the 
roads are formed of fragments of trees, and are guarded againA the precipices by wh<5j|e 
ones laid and left to rot; you no where pafs many yards without thruAing your cane 
into bodies, rotten, or rotting; all is ruin, waAe, and defolation j and the very appear* 
ance one would fuppofe a wood to caiTy, in which a foreign enemy had, with the moA 
wanton malice, deAroye^^ every thing. 

Thefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the parilhes, upon which 
every inhabitant afl'umes the right, and pra£l:ifes the rage of depredation. So carelefe 
of the intereAs of poAeiity, or rather fo infiamed againlt every idea but that of the pre¬ 
fent moment, that, in the general opinion, there will be an undoubted fcarcity in thirty 
years, amidll what have been, and yet arc, in fome diAri£ts very noble foreAs. The 
<ipmmunitie8 fometimes fell woods; an inAance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Lu¬ 
chon fold a fall for 14,000 livres,but worth, it is faid, 35,000 livres, in which fome pil¬ 
fering mi^t take place} this was to pay their (hare of the new bathing-houfe. k it 
pollible that fuch a recital can be given of a country that imports pot-aAi from the dif- 
tance of two thoufand miles ? 
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The number of faw mills in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is confiderablej they 
are of a very siieap and fiinple conftru£tion, but exceedingly incomplete, having no me- 
chanicd contrivance for bringing the tree to the faw, a man conftantly doing it by pfeffing 
with his foot on the cogged wheel. 

LANGUEDoc.—i«w/.—At \he Palws Royal inn there is one among many (tables 
which is covered by twelve large beams, (ixteen or eighteen inches fquare, and forty- 
five feet long. The whole country is at prefent quaft fuch trees as thefe, denuded. 

Gascogne.— 5 /. Palais to Anfpan.—An oak here fells for 30 liv'res, which would in 
England fell for 45s. fo 50s. 

IsuE OF France.——I n the royal foreft of Senars, the oak qjpfes are cut 
every twenty years, and fell at 600 livres the arpent (the cord of wood felling at Paris* 
at 50 livres;, which makes 30 livres a year, but from this'earriage isto.be deduced, and 
there will remain about a louis d’or. 

LwnfCKr/.'—Woerds here form a conCderable portion of the whole country. They 
are in general cut at tvyelve years growth, but in fome parts at fifteen and twenty; they 
fell at twelveyears from loolivres to 200 livres the arperit (about oneacre and a qu.nrter} tat 
150 livres, it may be called 12 livres per ann.; as they are on the poorefi land this is much 
more confiderable than the fame land would let for, but it is much inferior to what the 
produft of the fame lands would be under a tolerable fyftem of cultivation. The quan¬ 
tity of foreft fpread over the country, in almoft every diredion, makes timber cheap: 
oak, a(h, and elm fell at 30 f. the cubical foot, a larger foot than that of England. The 
pooreft family 60 livres a year in wood. 

Near this place, in the foreft of la Neuville eu Haye, belonging to the 
king, there is an undertaking now (1787) going forward, which does honour to go¬ 
vernment : it is a plantation of oak for timber. The land is inclofed with pales, wired 
to the rails in the French manner, inftead of nailing : the land is all trenched two feet 
deep, for which the workmen are paid according to the foil, 20/ to ^ of; the fquare 
perch of twenty-two feet, and they earn about 22/I a day : as it was an old foreft where 
they work, there are many roots, for extrading which they are allowed fomething more, 
^e foil in general is a good light loam, except in fome parts on a pure white fand. 
The whole expence by contraft (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies, 
and hoeing twice a year, for fiye years, is 300 livres the arpent, of about one acre and a 
quarter. The fence is 3 livres the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafiire: 

arpents arepone, and they are ftill at work. I viewed the oaks with pleafure; they 
are moft of them remarkably fine; they thrive well and are very healthy; fome are five 
years old from the feed, and others five years old from tranfplanting ; the plants then 
three years old : thefe are the largell, but not more fo than three years' difference in age 
ought to make them ; they are in rows at about four feet. ^ 'iJtere is alfo a (mail inclo- » 
fure of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines {pinus mritimus,) fown four years part, which are^ 
now five feet high, which is a vaft growth. The only enemy which the oaks have hi¬ 
therto met with is the cock-chafter grub, which has killed fome, 
mines three »Monf. Crettc de Paluclhas planted many thoufands of the poplar with fuc- 
Marfeille .—<at them when only twelveyears old, large enough for building. Several 
ten pounds, of Faeces, very well and fubftantially built, are of this wood, erefted twelie 
.41/. ditto; ufed ii^ timbers are now as found as at the time of ufing; but he has found 
board the ftiip, for two the weather it does not laft, 

ninety-five pounds. The feat of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of the cele- 
ral. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which nothing is fo 
•iority ot the larch to every other plant. 
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Falai/e.-^Wflods at twelve years growth, pay 8 to lo louis an acre, j or 2 a Uvres a 
yean . 

Harcourt.^The larch and Weyntouih pine of eighteen years growth, have thriven 
beyond any thing. I meafured a larch of that age, threje feet fix inches in circumference, 
at five feet from the ground; and a Weyit.ou\h two inches larger^ Woods through¬ 
out Normandy, on an average, pay 20 livres the Norman acre (tos. 6d. per Englifli 
acre). 

La Rorhe-Guyon .—^There is nothing in this country that pays better than plantations 
of willows for yielding vine props. The Duchefs D’Enville ha» a piece of three and a 
half arpents, which yields 400 Uvres a year, by being cut every third y»;ar. New ones 
are fet as the old wear out; the heads are cropped at three years old, and the great 
product is from nine to eighteen years of age. Lombardy poplars planted by the pre¬ 
lent Duchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 11 livres each, ftanding only fix 
feet afunder: it'would be ufelcfs to apply calculation to this faif, tc*fee whait the acreable 
produce would be j for if a man had a tew acres to fell every year, he would be able to 
get no more than the price of a very bad fire wood, not faleabJe till after every better 
Ibrt in a country was confumed. Could a demand be found the profit would be enor¬ 
mous. They grow on the level of the Seine. They are cut into boards ten inches wide, 
w'hich fell at 2/ the foot. 

Isle of France. —Co/t/w/Vrj.—Woods at nine years growth, worth 180 livres the 
arpent (9I. the EngUlh acre). 

Champagne. — Mareuil .—At twenty years growth, worth 300 livres the arpent 
(lol. I os. per Engliih acre), at one and a half or two leagues from the Marne, but if fur¬ 
ther, 4 livres per arpent per annum deduftion. 

Epernay.—h is poffible to go from hence to Alface, with no great interruption, through 
forelt all the way. 

Loraine.— Braban. —Woods are cut at twenty years growth, and the produce la 
livres per arpent per annum (18s. 4d. per Engliih acre). 

Metz .—Woods cut at twenty to twenty-five years growth, lao livres the journal. 

Luneville .—Woods cut at twenty-five or thirty years growth, from 40 livres to 
too livres net the journal, one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Engliih yards. 

Franchk Comte'. — Befanpn .—Cut at twenty-five years growth, and yields 150 
livres to 200 livres the cutting, or 8 livres per annum per arpent} near the fdeges of the 
city, to 300 livres (lol. los. per Engliih acre). j 

Orehamps.—A little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, each ^ 
livres in a year at one fire. ' 

Bourgogne. — Auxonnp .—Pafs a wood felled and corded, twelve cords per Englifli 
acre; the cord eight fee{^b)^four feet, and two high; and the price 8 livres. A little 
jAubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 livres a year one fire. It would colt a poor 
family 80 livres a year, if they bought fairly all they burn. Calculate 


Four millions of faUalies, at one cord, and at ten per acre. 
Cut at twenty years, - _ . - 

At two cords, - - 

At three ditto, - • . 


400,000 acres, 
8,000,000 
16,000,000 
24,000,000 


Z)<yo».~Confumption of one fire, five or fix tnatd for the poor, the maul four feet 
cubical. Of the whole town of twenty-four thoufand people, forty thoufand maid. 
Bed oak timber, 3 .Uvres the cubical foot. Inferior to 20/. Elm dearer than oak; ufed 
for wheel carriase^onlv. Pine one-third cheaper. 
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BooRBONNpis.—— Copfes cut at fifteen years growth, and fill at 50 livres 
the arpent, of ibrty-eigbt thoufand three hundred and eighty-four feet; no expence ex¬ 
cept cutting. Oak timber, \%f. to iof. the cubical foot. Planks of nine, ten, and 
eleven inches wide, 45 livres to 60 livres the hundred toife (fix feet), inch thick. 
Laths ja/. the faf^ot, of fifty-two, and-five feet long. 

Auvergne.—-A/ w«—One fire, and a very poor one, 80 livres, if bought. 

Clermont .—A poor family, to fteal none, niufl have ten cord, or 60 livres, and 
charcoal to the amount of 15 livres; but in general they fteal, or colleft as well as 
they can. '• 

WvfhVl.A^B.^Pra(Jelks ioThuyiz. —Great woods of pines in thefe mountuns, with 
faw;mills for cutting them. 

DAUPitiNE'.—/,or/o/.—Oak layi the hundred pound. 

Provence. — Tour d'Aigucs. —Wood thrives greatly in this country. The Prefident 
has a great many oaks, and fome of a vaft fize; alfo black poplar and beech. One by 
the farm-houfe, thirteen feet eleven inches, French, in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground, and eighty feet high. Here alfo are ever-green oaks, five hundred years 
old. He has platanus of a vaft growth, in twenty-five years, and the morus papyrifera,. 
of a great fize. The pooreft family in this country confumes fixty quintals of wood a 
year, ftolen or bought; generally the former. A bourgeoife, that has foup every day 
at one fire, one hundred and fifty quintals. 

Fr^us to EJlrellcs.-^The pines, &c. in thefe mountains, hacked, plundered, and de- 
ftroyed, almoft as wantonly as in the Pyrennees: and fpots every where burnt by the 
fliepherds, though prohibited, in order to procure herbage for their flocks. 


Price of Wood and Charcoal^ ^c. 


Price per 
Paru Lad 
of 140 ft. 
iiv. 


1787. —Limousin.—JL/ mogej.—Charcoal yf . the quintal.. 

Angoumois. — Verteuil .—Cord of wood 10 livres near a navigation j 3 livres at 
liftance. 

Isle of France, — Montgeron. —Cord 44 livres. 

Flanders. —L/ 7 /c.—Ditto 60 livres. 

Dunkirk. —Dhto 60 livres the load of one hundred meafures. 

1788. — Norm andy.— —Charcoal 20/. the raziere, of forty pound of 
wheat. 

Cord of beech wood, fix feet long, four brt^d, and four high, 24 livres. 

Other woods j 8 livres to 20 livres, - - - - 

Faggots of three and a half feet round, and five feet lopg^Jwith large wood in 
them, 60 livres to 80 livres per hundred. 

Bretagne.— Cord eight feet long, four high, and two and a half 
broad, 15 livres to 17 livres, - - ^ 

Landernau.^Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 24 livres, 

L*Orient.-—Coxd eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 20 livres, 
Auray.—Chsecoal 3 livres the barrique.. Iron 5/. the pound. A horfe ftioe 
12/ 

Auvergnac.—Cord of wood, 2fllivres,, - 

Nantes .—Ditto 30 livres to 36 livres, - 

Swe^ih iron 280 Uvres the thoufand pound. Hemp 50 liyre% the hundred' 
ditto*. 

Anceniu. 


35 

27 


28 

4 *' 

.35 


49 

57 
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—Cord 24 livrcs. - " • 

Anjou. —Angers.—C oxA eight feet long, four feet high, and four|>road: a dou¬ 
ble cord, 40 livres. .... 

Faggots 18 livres to 24 livres the hundred. 

La Fleche .—Cord 16 livres to 21 livres, - . 

Charcoal 70 livres to 80 livres the fbrty-tw’o barriques. 

MAi'iiB..—Guefcelard .—The cord, fix feet by 3^ feet, and 3I high,'of pine, 6 
livres, - - - 

Ditto of oak, 14 livres, - - - - . . 

Normandy. —Gace .—Charcoal gif. thebarrique. Iron 23 liv|;cs the Jjundred 
pound, or i liard lefs that gf. the pound. They charge %f. the pound for heavy 
work, and ^zf for flioeing a horfe. 

Elbauf.—'ihe cord eight feet by four feet, and 2| high, 24 livres. 

La Roche Guyon. —Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 30 livres. 
Isle of France. — Nangis.—Cordi twelve feet by four feet, and four high: 
price 24 livres to 28 livres, - - - . - 

Champagne. — Mareuil. — CorA eight feet long, five feet high, and three feet 
feven inches broad, fells, oak 36 livres, - - - - 

White woods 24 livres,, - - - - . 

Charcoal gof. the tonneaux, of two hundred pints of Paris (quarts). 

E.pernay .—The cord 40 livres, - - - - . 

Sr. Memhoitd.—Gord eight feet by four feet, and 3I inches: 18 livres lof. i in 
the town 19 hvres; but twenty-five years ago it was 7 livres to ten feet, 
Lorraine.—B raban.—Cord eight feet by. four feet, and four high, is 19 
livres, ....... 

Mar-lC’.Tour .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 16 livres j the beft 
21 livres,. - - - - - - . 

Metz .—Charcoal 30/! the fack: cord eight feet by four feet, and four high ; is 
32 livres; of beach and hornbeam, - - - . 

Of oak, 22 Hvres, 

Pont orMouffon.—Cord eight feet by four feet,, and 4 high : in toin 16 livres 
tof. 

In the foreft. 12 livres. 

Nancy.—Cord floated oak 20 livres;. other forts 23 livres. 

Not floated oak 26 livres; leech and hornbeam 34 livres, 

Lmeville,—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high : now 24 livres to 28 
livres. 

Beech, - - * -- . . 

Oak 22 livres to 23 livres, 

ALSACE.—Str^oizrg.—Cord fix feet by fix feet;.and three.high: price 27 
Hvres, - - - - - . . 

SchAeJiaU—Cord fix feet by fix feet, and three high; ;price 24 Hvres 

-Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high; price x a livres, yet many 
hwx forges, - - - « . - 


Price per 
Parts load 
of 140/1. 
liV. 


• Some fold fix fcet by fix fest, »»d fix high* 


FranCHE 
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I’rici ptr 
I'urishivi 
of 1 40 ft, 

Fravche Comte'.— Bcfangon .—Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, 
floated, 16 livres ‘ - - - -18 

Not floated, 25 livm, - - - . - 37 

Orebamps, —Iron; all ufed by blackfmiths ; is of the country ; tj', the pound. 
Cliarcoal only ufed in making it, at 40 livres the load of four horfes, about fifty or 
fixty bufliels; there aiv; forges fpread over the whole country : one within three , 
leagues, which^ with its furnace, ufes fifty loads of wood per diem. Shoeing a 
horfe Arof. 

jytjon. —Cord 71 feet by four feet, and 4! high, at 36 livres the mocul, a cube 
of four feet, and the price 13 livres, - - - 26 

Price of carriage 20/I per thoufand ..und for e.^ch league. 

Chagny, —Mcea!, cubeof fourfeet, 13 livies to i') Ihres, - * 31 

Iron: tier of wheels 'yf. the pound and 8/'. for the nails. Price uf iron 5/! 

1 Hard. 

Moitlim. —Co' -I, tWo to a coche, 30 livres. Charcoal 31/. to 3^ the Englilh 
peck. Iron 1 Hard under p,J' per pouni. Cafl: ditto J". 

Clermont.—CcjiA three teec eleven inches, by feven feet four inches circumfe¬ 
rence } price 6 livres, about one-fourth of a Paris cord, - - - 24 

Charcoal cl/, the pound. 

Fix. —^Iron $\f. the pound. 

Montclimart. —Charcoal ^ the hundred pound. 

Pierre Latte. —Wood 2of. the hundred pound. 

Avignon. —^Wood 18/ to 20/i the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 livres the hun¬ 
dred pound. 

Tom- (PAigues .—Charcoal 45/". the hundred pound. 

Marfeille.—'Wood 3 livres xyf. for three hundred pound, and %f. carriage from 
the Ihip. 

In winter the fame, f livres. Charcoal, by (hipping, 50/'. the quintal, one hundred 
and twenty pound; by land 70/i 

I I'ow.—Oak, the mc..ul, three feet eight inches fquare, 23 livres. 

J t General average, - - - - “3© 

nay be here added, that the woods and forefts of the kingdom amount 
to 19,850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 14s. an 
acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of one hundred and forty cubi¬ 
cal feet, is 30 livres. 

ITie price of wood has rifen confiderably in France. Filtre of the lignief, equal to 
two Paris voies, at Bourg, in BrelTe. 

In 1688, - » 3 liv. q/i 

1718, - - •3 

1748, - - 7 10 

1778, - - 90 

1789, - - 31 O* 

The fcarcity of wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at lead an 
hundred pens during the lad ten years: almod all the cahiers complain heavily of it, and 
in that of the clergy of Meaux, they call it a real calamity. There is hardly a Ibciety of 

Oh/ervafioni fur fjgritvihirt, par Ma. Vareiine de TenSIe. 8vo. 141. 
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agriculture in the kingdom, that has not offered premiums for memoirs that IhouljJ ex¬ 
plain the caufes of fuch an alarming want, and point out the belt means of remedying 
it. The opinion is univerfal; I have met but one mind upon the topic, which, confider- 
ing the talents for political oiconomy, furpril'pd me % good deal j for I mu ft declare 
inyfelf of a direfliy ..ontrary opinion, and venture to affert, that the;|>rice of wood is too 
low in France; that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done; and that all 
ideas of encouraging plantations, to prevent a further rife, are ignorant and mifchiev:pus, 
and founded in a total iTiir*onccption<)f the fubjf’d, for want of rombining thofecircum- 
ftartccs which bear upon tue queftion. 'I'he rent of arable land, in France, calculated 
feparatcly, and rejeding the parts left walte, and in neg’jfl:, if; 15s. yd. an acre; but 
the rent woods is only 1 2S. How then in .ommon fenfe can any one complain of a 
price of wood, which, indeat )f being at iU; prefent rate an injury to the confumer, is 
atrlually a material one in the landed interc ii, wb > do not make bj their,woods nearly 
what they world dn by the laiti’ if,.as prubbe.., cleared, and corvertrf to cultiva¬ 
tion ; and 1 arr fo well perfuaucd r' ' that ..as die poffcffor of woods in France, 
T would mod affr 'idly grub i.p ev >•)' acre th; liid f.A j\v upon Ian'’ impraf‘cable 
t./ the plouj^rh ; and i (I't rUl do t^i^ under the frincd conviclio. that my fpeculation 
would be profitable. If tillage imp.oves, and fVc.d from tithes and inequality of taxa¬ 
tion, no one can doubt but it will improve, tlie price of /ood ughi to rife very con- 
fidcrably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from grubbing up; and let it 
be confidered how vad: a premium there is to induce them to iuch a conduft, in all 
woods where the growth is ancient, as forty, fifty, fixty, and a hundred years, at which 
age many arc found in France: the money which the fale of fuch would produce, placed 
at intcreil, and the land converted to tillage, would in moft inffances treble, and even 
quadruple, the revenue to be gained from the fame land while cropped with wood. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that frelh wood-land is generally fertile, poffeffing ftores that, with 
good management in refped to cropping, may be made to laft at lead: twenty years, 
and in fome meafure for ever. We may fafely determine that the price of wood is not 
riftm to a fair par with other land products, until it can no llfcigcr be the intereft of the 
land owner to grub up, and till woods yield as good a revenue as the lauds around 
them, well cultivated. It is an undoubted faft, that the price is not yet rifen near to 
fuch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unqueftionable proof, that the orice of wood is 
much too low in France, and that is the coal mines, found iif,almoft t|ery part of the 
kingdom, remain for the greater part unworked; and that the people burn wood even 
in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines ; I was myfelf fefved with wood at all the inns, 
at and near the coal mines wrought, of Valenciennes, Mont-Cenis, Lyon, Auvergne, 
^LanguedoQ, Normandie, Bfgtagne, Anjou, &c. &g. Is it pofftble to fuppofe that this 
would be the cafe if wood was rifen to its fair par with other commodities ? 

'I'he conclufion to be drawn, from this ftate of fads, is fufficientlyxlear, that the le- 
giflature ought not to take any^fteps whatever to encourage the produdion of v/ood, but 
leave it abfolutely free to rife ^adually to that fair price to which demand will carry it; 
and that the focieties and acaden}ies or agriculture,, compofed of citizens, that is to fay, 
commonly of mere confumers, uninterefted in the produdion, ought to ceafe their un¬ 
juft 'and impertinent clamour againft the price of a commodity which is much too cheap. 
Whenever the price of wood rifes too high, coal mines will ^exy where be effedually 
worked, and the people in fight of them moft affuredly will not bum wood. 

We have of late had, in England, the fame vulgar apprehenfton of a want of wood,, 
erpecialiy for ihip litilding,. which has.difgraced France. No wonder timber has been 
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dcftrpyed in b6th kingdoms, while the price w'as inadequate to the expence of raifing it. 
I'imber for Ihip building, as well as cord-wood, fliould at lead: bear a propol*lion witji 
corn, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the ground might yield if not occupied in a differ¬ 
ent manner. The comparifons.inade ai;e by landlords, who look only at mzr,'b«t.the 
national interefls ll^uire that produce fhould be conl'ultcd. 'I'he argument commonly 
ufed, by the proprietors of the landcs of Bourdeaux, againff cultivating them, is, that 
they yield at prefent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly true,^ if the culture introduced was not good ; but what a lol's to the 
nation to have lands employed to yield, like all the woods of the kingdom, a grofs*pro- 
duce of i6 livfcs per acre, inftead of 40 livres, the produce of arable land ? Thofe 
who contend for encouragement to planting, bccaufe wood is dear, call for the inai’vcil- 
ous improvement of converting land, which now yields 40 iivres, to the ffate of yielumg 
16 livres! Jt is ju^ the fame in England; our focicties offer premiums for planting, 
and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce men to think planting an improve¬ 
ment, they arc attended with the mifehief and abfurdity of pr. ferring a fmall to a great 
produce. There are tra&s of mpra6ticable land, I will not fay wa/iet becaufe niae-tenths 
of our wafte lands, like thofe of France, are fufceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is 
a public nuifance to plant them : it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick 
growing trees, bccaufe he confiders only mrf, but focicties and the nation fhould look 
at produce, and confcquently difeourage all planting. 

The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed neceffity of a Royal Navy, 
I fhould be forry to bellow three words upon; for 1 hold every idea of a great naval 
force to be founded on very queftionable theories. Injurious to other nations in its ob- 
jeft, which is tiiat of extending to the moft diflant parts of the globe, the inifehievous 
effefts of ambition, and all the horrors that attend the Ipirit of conqueft, when flowing 
from the worft fpirit of foreign commerce. A great navy affords the means of fpread- 
ing what may to Europe be called a domeftic quarrel to the moft diftant regions of the 
globe, and involving millions in the ruin of wars, who are in juftice as unconcerned in 
the difpute as they are removed by diftance from the natural theatre of it. And what¬ 
ever commercial neceflity, founded upon the worft principles, may be urged in the fup- 
port of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now well underftood, 
can be formidable both at land and fea at the fame time, without making efforts, that 
throw our own .burthens, by means of debts, on our innocent pofterity. Mr. Hume re¬ 
marks, that thefBritifh fteet, in the height of the war of 1740, coft the nation a greater 
expence than that of the whole military eftablillmient of the Roman Empire, under 
Auguftus, while all that deferved to be called the world was in obedience to his feep- 
tre; but in the late war, the cxpence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of 
what attrafled the notice of that agreeable and profoun^olitician, for tlje naval ex^ 
pence of 1781 arofc to 8,603,884!. 

The ambition of ftatefmen is ready at all times to found upon a great commerce the 
neceflity of a great navy to proted it; and the next ftep is, the fuppofed neceflity of a 
great commerce to fupport the great navy; and very fine arrangements, in political 
ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifehievous combination. The delufive 
dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy, which coft the nation, as Sir 
John Sinclair has calculated, two hundred and eighty millions 1 Rather than have in¬ 
curred fuch an enormous expence, which our powerful navy abfolutely induced, would it 
not have been better had the nation been without commerce, without colonies, without a 
■navy ? The fame madnefs has infefted the cabinet of France; a great navy is there alfo 
confide:^t;<l ^ effential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a grelt colony; thus one 
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nuifance b^ets another. The prefent century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceafe in the next, and then be confidered as a fyftem founded on the fpirit of coin- 
mercial^pine. 

But whatever neceffity there may be for navies, there is none for raifing oak to build 
theai, which it is infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. There is no profpedk of ex- 
haufiing .the oak of the north, of Bohetuia, Si^efia, Poland, Hungji^ and the territories 
on the Adriatic, for centuries to come j the price will rife as can've becomes expen* 
five, but the fupply will remain for ages. So long ago as the beginning of the lad cen¬ 
tury, we ufed fir tor building, from the fcarcity of oak * ; and notwithdanding thd ira- 
m«bfc confumption fince, the countries that fupply it promife to continue that fupply for 
five centuries to come. * 

A veflel of the firft rank is faid, in France, to demand fixty thoufand cubical feet 
of timber t; but a later account makes it much more confiderable. 


V 

Cubical feet,—Firft fpecies. 

Qnantity in a Ship 
of 116 Guns. 

77.520 

, 

Quantity in a Ship 
ot 74 Guns. 

47.356 

Second ditto. 

39,840 

..... 

16,161 

Third ditto. 

5.896 


12,300 

Fourth ditto. 

*>? 5 o 


1.780 

Fifth ditto. 

180 

— 

19 

Plank, 

*.995 

— 

*.497 

Fir, 

126,681 

8,449 

— 

79.* *3 

6,338 t 

The common price of oak 3 livres the fijot. 



I cannot quit the fubje£t of woods without remarking, that many of the nobility, 
in France, have given that attention to the introdudbion of exotic trees, which would 
have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agriculture of their diftrifts: 
I ^^w many places, the owners of which affefted to makg a reputation by their ever¬ 
greens, and other plantations, while living in the midft of lands, under a cultivation 
difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame even on their own farms. For one fol that 
France will ever be improved by their exotics, it was in their power to have improved 
her many louis, by very different exertions. 


Chap. XXVIII. — On fom (Economical Pradicet in France. 

SOMF. fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs may perhaps better be thrown 
together than burnt; for ingenious men fometimes catch hints from a flight mention 
of praftices, and apply tdehi to ufes not at firll thought of. 

Building. 

Languedoc .—to Touloufe.’--Kt a brick-kiln, obferve that they bum 
t>nly faggots of vine-cuttings. 

* “ And now of late, for want of other timber, we brpfin to nfe fir for huitding of houfes.” Au OM 
V’hrifimwly revived, or the Manner of Planting, ide. by R. C. 410. 1 :> 2. Black letter. P, 7. 

•f" Reeberehet for la Hoaille ePEngrau. Tom. ii. p. ’5. 

% Eneyclopfdie Metbtx&gtM. 410. Marine. Tom. i. part t.p. i6j. 
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Ragncre de Luchon.’^Vor building the new bathing-houfe ereding here, by the dates’ 
.of Languedoc, ’ they work the lime (burnt from a fins blue hard ftone) with ^avel in-.- 
ftead of fand, of which they have none in the country; and, on examination; I found 
this gravel to be a true Hme-ftone one, the fame fo often nit t with in Ireland. I could 
not find that the tnwar was the harder pr better for this; but, on breaking,* rSther 
fofter than that of i|||d. They liave here a very effcflual method of cementing ftone ; 
whenfqiiared blocks break, they join them very eafily, by applying this cement; — 
refill, three-fourths; fulphur and wax, onc-fourth ; powdered ftone, of the fort to. 
be joined, enough to give it the right confiftence when melted. This holds the f^ne 
fo firmly together, that the folid part will break rather than at the junftion. * 

Normandy.^ —Carenlmiio Coutanccs, —'1 hey build here the beft mud houfes I have 
any where fecn ; very good ones, of three ftories, are thus raifed : and confiderable 
offices, wirh^rge barns. The earth and ftraw well kneaded together, are fpread, 
about four in*ies thick, on the ground, cut in fquares of r^ne inches, and thefe tofled 
from a fliovei to the man on the wall, who builds it; it is finifhed, layer by layer, 
and left for drying, as in Ireland ; the layers three feet high, and the thicknefs of the 
walls about two feet v they make tliein projefting about an inch, which they cut offi, 
layer by layer, perfeOTy fmooth ; if they had the Englifh way of »hite-wafliing, they 
would look as well as our lath £^d plafter houfes, and be vaflly better and warmer^ 
In good houfes, the doors and vvindov/s are in ftone work. 

Beniay. —Mud walls to iuclofc gardens, and.j/or fruit, well built and thatched at 
top. 

ChampaonI'.— Epernay. — Monf. Paretclaine's new oak floor, which is the common 
fafhion of France, of fhoit fcantiiugs, in a fort of Mofaic, cofts 40 livres, the fquare 
toife of fix French feet, including joifls and all. They are dove tailed along the fides, 
but naileckat the ends, the nails knocked in, and a plug of wood driven in and plain- 
ed-oft. 

I.in’C. 


I.ANCUEDOC.— Bagncre dc lAichon. —^hK lime kilns here, while burning, hav^a 
remarkable fincll of burning fuljiliur, froni ilic quantity of that mineral with which 
the limc-flone is mixed. 'I'hey build tluir kilns oval, Iwelling in the middle, with a 
mouth, lU't quile'at the bottom, where they put in liie wood : the upper part is co- 
vered with ftoncs, in order to k<.’cp (he licat in. They are twenty-four hours burning 
the lime. WhciLburnt^oi) the mouth clofe, ami leave it to cool, which takes three 
days; after whitli, ihe^rike the lime out. A kiln holtis four hundred feptiers,. 
which may be fuipofed the feptitr oflV.rls. They carry, with a pair of oxen, but two 
feptiers. Sell it at 1045^- the feptier. Such a quantity of lime takes fix hun¬ 
dred faggots to burn, and a little other wood. 

Fi.ande R.s.— /irmeniicres !c —Heaps are lyiti^nfome of the fields, rca-* 

dy for fpreading. It is burnt in the coiu.iry. 

MrtiNi '.—La F'echc io 'Le Mans, Lime burning; the price 5 livres the pipe, of 
two barriques. 1 

Beaumait, —L’me-ftone plonliful, yet lime 10 livres the pipe. 

Jllcnr^cn io A’i^/w/i/'.—Lime-ftone every where, yit lime 16 livres the tonneaux, of 
two pipes. 




Bourbonnois.— Mo!(/tas,-—lMne the poin^on, thirty inches high, and twen» 

•two drr.metcr. 

VivARA s.—i’/Wc/Zcj.—-Lime ^/. the meafure of thi.'ty two p&uads. 
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Fences, ' 

Normandy.— Pjvs do ^?/7?,'A:.-“The fences here refemhie more the double banks 
and ditc.us of Ireland than any I have feen: parapet banks are thrown up out of a 
double divcii, Hoped; and upon them are planted :i hedge, aud^e or two rows of 
trees ; aitd the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to fuch a pitch, as^iWorm hedges forty 
or fifty feet high, and perfeSly thick. By means of fome fmall inclofures of this fci t 
around every houfe, every habitation is a redoubt, and would make the'country very 
deknrible, for a fmall army againtf a great one. 

Font L’lvvcquc. —Many of the rich pallurcs here are fo well fenced, ^that one can no 
more fee througlf a fingle hedge, than through a wood; y« there are many willow-s 
in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble; but they are fo well trained, 
and of fuch a luxuriant growth, as to be impenetrable to,man or bcafl;. ^ 

In fencing little is to be »learned in France, yet a confiderable portion<of the king¬ 
dom is inclulVd. In England we have carried that art to a perfeftion of which the 
French know little. It is only in a few difirlfts, where gates and fliles arc regular ; 
in others, a few bullies put in a gap fupply the place. Whenepr the French have 
inverted m their agriculture, the iVuns it ought to attraft, at leaC three or four thou- 
fand millions of livres more than in at prefent, thefe objects will receive an attention 
which they have not yet commanded. They arc by no mean; unimportant; and as 
far as connetfed with uicloling, in general, are effential to prof[)crity. 


Ftp Ponds, 

.SoLOCiNE.—This province abounds very much with ponds of all fizes, which let at 
from 5 livn s to 12 livres the arpei;t. 

Bourbonnois. - Moitlins . —Through every part of this province, which I fawin 
croHiiig it, in two directions, the number of filh ponds is very confiderable. The 
i;omnry, though in cxtenfive views flat to the eye, is, on a nearer examination, found 
tonvell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which form vallies, with fmall brooks, 
Ipriiigs, or llreams, in them, as eligible for a refidence, and agreeable to the eye, as 
it would be beneficial to cultivation, if they knew how to apply them. Mounds are 
made acrofs thifo liiile vales to form ponds; and tliere are mills at their heads, 
\vhen the lireams are confiderable enough. Thefe ponds arc^om two or three to ten, 
twenty, and thirty acres, and fome a great deal more. Ti^^are air filhed regularly 
every I'econd or third year, and the fifli fold, at fomuch a thoufand, to the merchants, 
who fend them, by the Allicr, l.(>ire, canal of Briare, and Seine, to Paris. On one 
e ate, I law ciglu ponds, that paid 800 livres; on another, four paid 800 livres; and on 
a farm of about four humifTll acres, four ponds paid i coo livres. Water deceives one 
ft) much in guefling the fiiperlicics, that 1 may be erroneous (for nothing is racafured 
m this province^; bat I rtiould guefs, that land under water paid 20 livres an acre at 
leart, inftcad of y iivi;cs, which is the more common net produce of the country; and at 
the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is, by terms 
of the contrad with tb<; %€rchant, who ftocks the ponds hiinfeif, allowed to be amply 
fupplied. 

Bresse.— The ponds of this little .province and Dombes, cover fixty-fix leagues 
Jquare of country, and arc found terrible to population, from the efle.a they have 
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on the climate *. In 1764, ponds in France generally let at 5 livres to 7 livres per* 
Irpentf. 

The management of ponds is-vaftly better underftood in France than it is in Eng¬ 
land, both as to flocking, adapting the fort of fifli to the foil, clearing the ponds, empty¬ 
ing, filhing, &c. &c. In all Catholic countries, filh is of more importance than in 
Protellant ones, this occafions more attention being paid to them. 

Leaves, 

Languedoc.— Gathering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
cattle. ' . * 

Poitou. —Sec them gathering elm leaves for cattle, particularly for mules, the firft 
week in September. 

TouRAiNf.—Clipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

Near Clarcy, they gather the vine leaves in September; we faw them fpread, in 
large quantities, by the- fides of the roads, with many women, girls, and boys, gather¬ 
ing and drying ; th|CT are for winter provender for their cows ; this ciiflom is gene¬ 
ral through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves in hot water, by 
boiling them with fome bran; which mixture they give to their cows, in Ihowy or 
firofty weather, with flraw. Was a cow fed with leaves alone, it would require eight 
or ten arpents to fupport a cow the whole winter; they reckon them very beneficial 
for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fometimes fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as 
would equal thirty pounds of hay, fells for zof. but all this varies according to the 
jtear. An arpent produces feven or eight times that quantity. 

Isle of France.— Among the winter provifion which Monf. Crette de Paluel, 
of Dugny, makes for his fheep, is that of faggots, cut in fummer while in full 
leaf, and houfed as foon as dry : thefe he has found to be of confiderable ufe, and to 
anfwer the purpofe perfedly well. When given to the flieep they pick off every leaf 
carefully. Such a praftice well deferves attention in England. 

Dauphine'. —About Montdlimart the leaves of all mulberries are gathered in No¬ 
vember for feeding fheep. A"gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock of Spanifli 
and half bred fheep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved trees. 

Provence. —The prefident de la Tour d’Aigues making elm faggots, in Septem¬ 
ber, for his flieep; a common praftice: poplar alfo and oak j indeed all forts arc 
thus applied, ^lives ans alfo excellent; one of twelve years growth will thus yield to 
the value of 12/ ; every fecond year, on good land, more than the expence. 

For the better underftanding this fubjeft I beg to refer the reader to an excellent 
and ufeful memoir on the fubjed, by Mr. ProfelTor Symonds, inferted in the Jmah 
of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 207. J ' ^ 

This is one of the oeconomical pradices of France, which well deferves imitation ig 
England : not gathering leaves, for I queflion whether it would anfwer the expence 
of labour,^ but cutting faggots in fummer inftead of wjnter ; drying them like hay 
before bindmg, and then Hacking and thatching for feeding fheep. I made a flack 
of them in 1789, but the two follo'wing winters were fo open and mild, that I could 
not experience the benefit. I fh#], however, make other trials on the pradice, for I 
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have not the^leaft doubt of its anfwering as well here as in Prance. Leaves are very 
nourifliing, but aftringent, and wholeibme for flieep, and fuch (lores might' be 
at eafily when the ground is covered with fnow, to the great faving of hay. Comi- 
dering the imraenfity of leaves that fall to wade, in a woodland country, it is certainly 
an objed that well deferves attention. 

'i.’hrejhing.% 

Roussillon.—Langukdoc. —Through all the fouthem parts of this province,, 
they tread out the corn with horfes and mulcvS; a man in the centre of the threfliing 
floor, in the open air, drives them round, and other men I'upply the floor, and clear 
away the ftraw. In lo;’ie cbnverfation I had on this method, between Narbonne and 
Nillau, 1 was afllired that it was far preferable to the ufe of flails. That twenty-four 
mules or horfes, and twelve men, would as they term it, one hundred and 

fifty feptiers of wheat in a day. 'i’hat (bine farms produce two thoiifand feptiers- 
of corn ; what would flails do for fuch a quantity ? I examined th*e wheat, and 
did not find it more damaged than with flails ; hut the cliinafe is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much har cr than any with us. Seeing |ome flails going alfo, 
I demanded the reafon, and was tol.i that the mailer would fometiraes have particular 
parcels of ftraw threfhed fo, to get the corn that was left in it, if he fulpeded too much 
at others the labourers dcTire to do it for ihemfelvcs, w'hichis Ibmctimcs granted. 

D.iuPiiiNE'.—Lor/e/.—But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried threfliing the com all 
at once witli flails, and finds it much better than with horfes, &c. 

Monrejeauto Latin Mai/on. —The oats are all mown to the (landing corn; one wo¬ 
man follows each feythe, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be bound after¬ 
wards in (heaves. 

Orange to Avignon, —The fame method of threihing with horfes, &c prevails here j 
and they (lack their ftraw very neatly, plaftering at top with white clay, mixed with 
ftraw and water 

Provence.—L d- Tour d* Aigues.Sedng a large quantity of the Prefident’s wjieat 
fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, I found it was 
waifhed, as all is, • of which the bed bread is made; owing, beyond all doubt, to the 
mode of threlhing, which renders it fo foul that this operation is nccefl'ary. 


Chap. XXIX.— Of Tillage, and the Implements ofHuJ^pindry in France, 

NOT an objefl of the firft confequence, but of too much importance to be ne- 
glefted by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fuq has power to burn up 
weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where harfli, obftinate, 
churlifli clays arc almoft qgknown, perfedtion of implements, and great powers of 
Ullage, are not fo neenf 'j as in the lefs favourable climate and foil of England. 

• Of the Tillage, and Laying of Lands. 

PicARDiE. — Calais. —Lands well and ftraight ploughed; three horfes. 

Montreuil.^AW turn-wreft ploughs; which, from having two breads, go,alone al¬ 
moft as well as with holding^; I faw a man leave his plough to chat with the driver of 
a load of bark, and the five horfes went on and performed their work as well with¬ 
out as with him: the double bread; ocaflons the cutting double work. The man, 

while 
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I'out, told me rli;it :iii« mafter expedlcd him to plough meafures 
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('flioifes. w 

baJiy, with four aflos or two horfes. IFdbd their affes with hay and 


_p;<7K/V,>iy.—Vvom-n plougliing with A p:i 5 r orhovTi-s'. 

‘Pays ok Beauce.— 7c^r;-.~.Dil‘i)ot giveihcir lirfl; ftirring to their fallows until 
P.ioucih wUU liraighi, and clean. . * . ., 

SoLOGNE.—lii 1 ‘ert^. Plough their poor fands all on three feet ndges; and affert 
that without them they fliould get no corn, as they preferve the fand from plallfering 
in ralrib : this Is an odd idea, as platLering fiich iharp fand is ufually a means of im- 
provomeat; but fliowers here certainly fall with much greater violence than with*us; 
'their crops, however, .are fo beggarly as to give no weight to their opinions. I’hehc 
teams of horfes are kept out all iiie year, as they have the pahurage of the landlord's 
woods for .fnera. What a barbarous fyttem! Plough an arpent a day with three. 

Plou-^h alfo with fix o^cn, and this in land. 

To La Motfe —Plough with eight bullocks, and on fand 1 Buck wheat is 

given before winter,*^iixed with'oais; if alone, before it has had a fweat, it gives the 

cholic; but afterwards, alone faftly. '.nr /v . , 

Nonan le Fuftlier ,—For two years pafl:, chaff cut at the polt, of rye ftraw, mixed 
.with buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent: the fcarciiy. of forage alone drove 

them to this ufeful experiment. . , , , , . n 

la lo^re. _^'Ihrough all Sologne the Land is ploughed on to the two-bout ndge of 

three feet, and they never Itir it in any other way. 

Plough their Tandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty good, 

ielling for fix or feven louis each. 

Bgjtny._Tillage all done with oxen, harneffed by the horns ; a pair draw 

a plough; Tome are not bigger than our Alderney cows ; the furrow about four in¬ 
ches deep, but hardly to be called a furrow, fo irregularly and ill cut.. They are now 
ploughing up oat ftubbles for wheat; an Englifliman can hardly conceive what tyork 
'they make; they give four of thefe wretched feratchings for every crop. 

Normandie. - ^rgai/aw.—Wretched ploughs drawn by four oxen. 

Limousin.— Liwwgcf.- Plough throughout theprovince with oxen or cows, harneffed 

by the horns. ... 

OuERcy.—i’cZ/cray.'irWalked from the road to a peafant at plough with two cows, 
about as big as^Aldemeys; it is not pollible for an Englilh farmer to conceive how 
badly; tre; c’les three and a half or four inches broad, and two deep, were feratched 
parallel to each other, and the earth driven afide by two mould boards, fome one wa% 
feme another; no coulter to the plough: they do about an Englifh rood a day. A 
fhim, where there are no ftones, and a Kentifli nidget, wfiere there are, would do the 
work much more effeQually, and ten times as quickly. But their burning fun deftro;^s 
weeds benpr than fuch tillage. Their hoeing is excellent and effeftive, and to this their 
crops are more owing than to their ploughing. ' 

The lands ploughed as ftfaightasin Suffolk; all by oxen or cows. 
LANauEDoc.—A:'5»/<*«^fl«.-Plough with oxen, without either reins or driver., 
Totiloufe to Sf. Lyr-f?.—1 he ploughs better, the mould beards being larger. The 
are thrown into ftetqhes or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, each ox walking ^ 
la an interval with a row between them, and yoked with a Aiding yoke, wvaryfhe diftance 

frohi 
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from 0K to ox, and baffcets at their mouths to prevent their biting the vines. THe row# 
at five feet, and th?..>plant« at.twor 

Ban^es de Lucbon.—ihQy ox-hoe the rows of their maize. All oxen yoked by tite 
horns. 

RotrssiLLON .—Bellcgard io P£?y>/gfl«.--Plo«gh witivmules yoke^ alfo with affcs in 
the fame way. Earth-boards of the pi#ughs art tf'the left. ^ 

/m.—D ay’s work of a man, his plough and team, 3. livres. 

"LAnmi tnoc.-—Narbonne .—Of many ploughs now going (Ju’y) moft are drawn by 
mules in yokes; the plough beam faifened to thfe centre of ihf. yoke; earth-board to 
the left. They plough well.. 

Pczenas to Montpellier .—The oxen all yoked by the honts. Ploughing olive grounds- 
with one horfe; the plough of an odd conftruftion, the beam dividing and forming, 
lhafts for the horfe. 

Bearn.,-— Ptftt to Moneint and Navareins .—All this country is ploughed with oxen- 
that are good, and in good order. 

Guienne. — j^gen to /Agmllon. —Plouglj, with very fine cream-coloured oxen, a pair 
to a plough. All di'aw by ihdr horns. 

Tunneins.—K pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day; 'hat meafure contain# 
33.750 fquare feet, and is to the Englifli acre as 33 to 38. The plough beams all fafient 
to the yokes. 

To La Motte Landron .'.—^They are now (Auguft) ploughing fory^rovr^^ and forage,, 
(by the lafl is meant oats for foiling), and are very attentive in the ordering and finifliing 
their lands, and covering the feed; breaking the clods with a wooden beetle and rake,, 
fo that the iiigh ridges are brought down in fuch a.raanner as to admit the feythe, and 
at the fame time die furrows are kept open. , 1 

Barface. —Tl’iey are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean j and fee one piece of ofiers 
ox-hoi.d. 

Po'ToiL—A pair of oxen without either driver or reins.- 

Touraine.— Moniba:^on. —Horfe ploughs j faddles on the horfes with a bar like 
curricle, one from faddJe to fadule, to which the beam of the plough attaches. A bad- 
plan, as by this means the horfe does not draw from his Ihoulders, where his ftrengih' 
and weight lie. 

SoLOG \' I--, - Chambord. —The poorfanJs of thiscountry are laid on the three feet ridge 
of two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them; the furrows are as wide as the- 
ridges, and yield nothing but weeds. ^ i 

La Cbapelk La Heine .— Plough w ith two horfes, and no drived, yet the price per ar- 
pent is s livres, one hundred perch twenty-two feet. 

Isle oe France. — Mcllun. —Plough into broad flat lands, and very ftraight. Many.- 
plouchs with three horfes, oi«*before a pair ; no driver. 

Liancourt .—In the geoi '.-al arrangement of their farms, they reckon three horfes to a 
plough, though they never ufe more than two at a time; and a plough to fejj^enty-live 
arponts ''one and S ; acre), twenty-five of which are fallow; and a common calcu¬ 
lation here is 1500 livres rent per plough, which makes 20 livres per arpent. They 
never ufed oxen until the Buko of Liancourt introduced them from Lngl.ind. , 

Paris to Viliers Coicnts. —'I'he whole way the lands are ploughed quite flat, with a. 
turn-wreft wheel-p.ou h, and muvh of the wheat.is overflowed, for wa»tt of furrows-to 
carry off the water from the late rams. 

Ptc ARCIE.—tX# FrrE.'—Four horfes in the ploughs, and no driver.. 
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StJQuentin to Cumbray, —^Thirty-6ve horfes to a farm of eight hundUd feptiers; and 
tw^y horfes on one of four hundred* Tjhe latto: propordon is fevfenteea on four hun¬ 
dred Englifli acres. 

Flanders. — St. Jimnd.—^\m feafon (November i, 1787) the wheat here, owing 
to the excelTive rai|«, is put in ao badly as poffible. The loweft and wetteft fields are per- 
feftly flat, and han of them, in parts, overflowed. Furrows are drawn, as marks for 
digging, which is doing, through all the country, with a narrow fpade of five inches 
wide, and eight long; thefe furrows are from fix to eight yards afunder, but done 
poorly, miferably crocked, and the whole unfightly. 

JL/VA?.—The’'e is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this country, which 
rhuft, in the nature of things, refuU from that over-population, which is found nvcry 
where in France on fmall properties, i faw many men and women hoeing up the land 
with great mattock-hoes, almoft a foot fquare, with long handles; by which they are 
lifted high,"that in the fall they may cut four or five inches deep. They work by lines 
that mark out beds, five or fix feet broad, along which other men dig out trenches, u 
full fpit deep, fpreading the earth over the beds. Wheat feed is then fown, and covered 
by a man’s drawin^'a wooden harrow over it: another follows with a hoe to cut clods, 
and level inequalities. I calculated in my mind what this would cod me in Suffolk, and 
I made it amount to 3I. 10s. per Englifh acre. Such operofe methods are not in prac¬ 
tice here, becaufe the labour which.coines to^markct is cheap, fince fuch labour, like 
every thing ell'e in Flanders, is what is commonly called dear: it fprings alone from the 
population that is attached to the poffeflion of land in property; and is, relative to any 
other country, a fyftem of trifling j a wafte of labour not greatly better than picking 
ftraws. E^rhaps it is owing to this over-population of the fields, that Flanders, with the 
richefl folim Europe, cannot feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quan¬ 
tities of wheat from Artois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to 
fpare to the wants of their more fubdivided neighbour. 

About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their lands; it 
is that of ploughing them up in very broad high arched beds, of ail breadths from four 
rods to ten or twelve. When inclofures are fmall, a whole one is formed into but one 
land ; and in larger fields, there is a drain left at every parting furrow, which is either 
planted with a row of alders or willows, or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. In a 
land ten or twelve rod wide, the centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bot¬ 
toms of the furrows;,the flopes on each fide very gentle and regular'; and fo equal, 
that all water {is effeaually drained off. I difeourfed with fome farmers on this method, 
ftating objeftions and hearing their anfwers. They infill that no other method of lay¬ 
ing land dry is fo effeflive, cheap, durable, or commodious. That all the methods I 
mentioned are known and praclifed in fome part or other of Flanders, but that all the 
bell hulbandnun have one opinion, arc united in thinkitig this mode fuperior to all 
others. That planting alders or willows (which arc always kept low by conffant cut¬ 
tings), qf having grals in the furrows, are not neceffary parts of the fyfiem, and that the 
furrows, in a few years after throwing up the lands, zm as good as the reft of the fidd. 
The neatnefs and regularity with which the fyftem is executed, is extraordinary; the 
borders, headlands, and Tides of the fields, are fp dug away, that a fmall one h^s the 
form of a <eather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle, f never 
faw this fyllem lb well executed as here, though 1 have known it copied in England ; 
not in the highlands of many of pur counties, which are pn eomparifon nbaroarou* 
method, but in the pra&ice 01 a few individuals who had feen ;he effe& in Ftaaderisi 

Armentkres* 
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' town, meet nith «notber exerUon of i|duftrv,^that ^ferves 

attenttim* M»o; -ftnbbies were ploughed Into beda e%|tt ttn feet wide, and iur- 
rovra did^g out, and thieeaitthTpre&amgmt'flbev this was'for wbeat, 

but 'ob mquiiy found that thefe fields w^e intended fi)r beans. They leave the land, 
thus pr;roared, till March, and then plant vMthout further HJIage. As fpcing dllage k- 
thus avmded on wet land, the fyfiem jf jfi be admitted*to be exceU||at. 

Mont Cajel to JSr;g,--The lands not faifed fo high as thofe above defcribed, nor with 
equal ikill or attention, and this wet feafon (November) fliews the confeqnence of it; 
they cannot get on to thdr lands to fo^ wheat,' bdt mofi of the high lands are fown, 
and fome of them green. 

ARTois.--L»//rnf to JUrfAw/w.—The lands broad and arched; but* gently. From 
Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greateft attention to plough the land the moment 
the corn is carried, yet much u now uncut and ripe. 

To Arras .—They are now (Augufi 8,^ ploughing the ftubblys of fuch com a6 is 
carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrow, but on the unploughed land, 
by the fide of it: the plough beam very ihort, with a foot} no coulter; a welUcur* 
bread i^d throat; but too wide in the heel: fiir fiiallow, and do not xnake good 
work; do about a meafure a day. 

Normanc^.—/ 2st^en.~AU die harrowing is done in this country by men leading 
many horfes. I faw one man leading feven horfes, each drawing a harrow: the horfes 
are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger of the harrows, 

Bretaons.— /leaner.—Plough with four horfes and a driver; or two horfes and 


two oxen. 

Fiinnrx.—The common plough team, two oxen; always hamefied by the bc^ns, 
and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them j if no horfe, fixe oxen are led by a wo¬ 
man. They ufe aukward, ill made, but light, wheel-ploi^hs. 

‘The fanners (metayers) have here the Eitex cuftom of digging away 
the borders and margins of all arable fields, and carrying them on to the land, wbica 
they pra&ife very exactly, as it is done in diat county. 

Anjou.— They plough deeper, in common, than ever I few in any 
part of either England or France; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep; ufing fix 
or eight good oxen of the Poitou breed; but it is done, in one refped;, badly,—their 
depth obliges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their lhare is not fix inches; and 
they do every thing on four>feet ridge*work. The great ftrength of the team is mofi; 
wanted for the roots of the fern, which are now lying about the land in heaps. 

La Flecbe to Le They are now ploughing fiuid land, very irowly, with four 

bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous! 

Kormandt.— Two bullocks and two horfes, to draw thirty bufiiels of 

fiung. 

Plough mth four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 

ifiknmy.—'Wheel-ploughs; with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams here 
are on broad lan^jcVfV)'well arched. 

Tgdirr.—WheeVploughs; tnree horfes, and no driver. 

Ditto; well ploughed, fiat and deep. 

Drib.— iVir^Meurier.—Monfi Oibert, a confiderable farmo* and propriemr, keeps 
fifteen hpKfes for three hundred arpents of rich loamy clay (three hundred and feventy 
five acres l&oi^ih). 

Chaiwaoh^ tfi Ow^orPIpugh with onehprfe, 
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with four hoif^, tvjy^oat a dnyf^j tliflBwrdt jpfolt^s. 

Li^^Jle to Blammt.-^BroiA hnist and Home arclied, but no wate^’rcjiiills, corde- 
■quehtff‘'"t|io crops much daraagpd, whenever ran fells. Plough witii fouri IRx, and 
eight horfes, cows, tnd oxen ,j . alt mixed f0^n^ti^. I have feen women; hoMiitg^the 
plough, and a boy driving : ;wheels, but not tiirn-Wreft. : ^ 

AisACE .—Savetne to W 7 //«/».—Here is a remarkable cuftom, of both waggoniand 
ploughs being, driven by poftillions.’ » 

To S/r^j/Jfl«rg.—-The lands broad and arched, as' in Flanders. 

To ScbeleJlaU —The fame lands on the flat rich vale, 

Colmar to 1 /fcnhem —Oxen here improve much on the preceding country; they are 

Irnwincr finrrlv in l!npR_ nnfi nlfri mivpfl with imrCps, 
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hamefled by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with horfes. 

To Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched broad 

landa. 


BbuRGooNE.— jD//(J>/.—P lough with fix horfes. 

Bourbotif JLancy.—Plough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. A level country j 
a fandy gravel. 

Bourbonnois. — Chavannes .—^All the arable thrown into one bout?ridges, about 
fixteen^nches broad. 

"Auveronb.—/?/(?«? to Plough with a pair of oxen. 

C 7 fr/»cnt to — Ploughing with oxen only; fome of them good; all draw by 
tht^hprns. 

Tik to Le Puy .—Miferable ploughing; the plough has one long handle ; and the 
man holds a long light pole in the other hand for a goad : a pair of little oxen. 

iSflpPHlNE'.— Montelmart .—Plough with two mules. 

There is, no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in FlUnders ; but the 
French have no other province that partakes of this perfection ; Alface is in a fimilar 
fyJlem, but not fo well executed. In general the tillage of the kingdom is moft mi- 
forably performed; and many of the provinces are, in this refpeff, fo backward, that 
to Ehglifli eyes they appear to be pitiably condudlc-d. 

The principal qutfiion that arifes upon tillage is the comparative advantage of ufing 
horfes or oxen. Both have had their advocates. The principal opponeurs to oxen 
yitve xconcmijles, that farciful fed, of very worthy and ingenious men, who; from 
their chambers Paris and Verfailles, offered opinions upon every part of the farmer*s 
bufinefs. They divided the arable lands of France into thofe managed in the great 
and little culture: in the former the tillage done with horfes, and in the latter, with 
bxtn ; and as Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, &c. v^here horles were in ufe, being alfo 
let at money rent, thofe provinces were neceffarily mor#.at their cafe than So'ogne; 
Berry, Limoufin, and others in the hands of metayers. This comparifon is often 
made in the writings of the xconomijics^ and abundantly more llrefs laid on the^nature 
of the teaH than it defervts; they gave many calculations to fhow, chat horfes were 
more advantageous, hut all founded on faife data ; fur they allowed only two horfes to 
a plough, but four or flx oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, Quercy, part of Laijgoe- 
doc, &c.*a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of horfes ;- an omiflion this the ’more 
extraordinary, bccaufe thofe provinces are among the belt culu'^ted in Fratibef'lhe 
diUjict of the Ganmne is like a garden; and the oxen large,' ylgorotiSj and 

in fine order, the very contrary of the milb’ahle ^lf ttairvei^beafts, defcrifel by the 
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Mirquis dc Hlkbeau, Monf. Du Pont, Du* Qttfefioay, find other aconmijlcs. Th« 
% coInp^^ifun has been made in En^lltid with and^the (^pinion i&ow is, 

that oxen are the tnoft bimeficiaJI khd ih^t a pair of good (»cn 

will pkmgh as much in a day ai« a pair'of gbpd hi^e?^ The other oeconomical pmnts 
of the coittparifon are all in favour of oxen. , 

But though the Arocriority, .both in faving to the fermer, and in national benefit, 
is cleslrly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be nmde in t^inipg and 
working them. Some flop well, and move with as much iiredom and aidlivity on a 
walk as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality; they are trained to g(. 
too flowly, and Aemsndf ^or light work, more hours than horfes. This is'cert^nly 
owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and farming ferVant-i, for I 
perfuaded, from circumftances I have remarked in them, that they are capablf^ (d 
great afl:ivity and quick niotion. I have had them of a large fize, which have taken 
leaps that no horfe in the world would attempt, a proof not of activity only, but of 
great mufcular llrength. • * , 

Accufloming them to more fpeed, even to a trot of five or fi : ndles an hour, is cer- 
tainly as practicable, in the cool climates 6f Europe, as it caii'be in the bu.ming ones of 
Afia. The fa£l that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Eatt Indies, feetns to have 
been long afeertained. The Targuzinian Tartars ride on their oxen *: the Nogayan 
Tartars, of Koundour, do the famej : Mandelfloe| rode on an ox part of The way 
from Agra to Delhi, that carried him feven leagues in four hours: in Kachemire-they 
faddie, bridle, fhoe, and ride them as faff as horfes § j they alfo draw their coaches: 
at Surat, in riding them, they take care their horns are not more than one foot long, 
to avoid being ftruck when flies bite; they never fhoe them but in rough places> In 
the caravan from that city, they carry three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
pounds |j,; a camel carries nine hundred to one tboufand pounds ^ : but in a late ac¬ 
count, of great authenticity, five hundred and fix hundred pounds is mentioned as the 
common load of a camel in crofling the Arabian defarts** ; the hackrees, a fort of 
coach, is drawn in Hindoftan by oxen ; which, when well trained and itfanaged, will 
maintain their rate againft horfes at full trot; thofc of Guzerat and Cambray are as 
large as Lincoln beaits, and white ft: the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go as welt 
and as expeditioufly as the belt horfes, by being trained young f|; the Hottentots 
•train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk §§. 

If fuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and England, 
it would be a very confiderable objed, for it would get over the principal objedion to 
them, and would at the fame time render them applicable to a greaf» variety of ufes, 
to which at prefent they are never put. 

.Qf the Implements of Hujbandry. 

PiCARDiE.—The harrow teeth of wood, all the way from Calais to Clermont. 
Turn-wrell: plough,Sjj'^and bad. 

Ifirandt ties. Harm' Voyages, vo!. il. p, 936. ' f Rvjjia ; an Account of all tie Natimt oohnoh 

eonpoji that Em/^irej 8vo. 1780. vol. ii. p. 8;. % Harris, vol i. p. ,764. J Jb. p. 814. 

tnii te Mhme’s Trawls ^,| vol. 1. p. kay. f /i, vol. K. p. SSa.w . 

,** volTitxxi part. 4. p. 1 jS. ff Greft^s Voy ago it the Eaf Indies,^, 

GeneralDefiriptkn of China, 8vo. vol. i. p, 4 * 6 . 

$l>armdt Cafe of Good 4(0. ,vol. i. p. ajo. 
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Soi,c>cKS<--*Tho ploughs have all a broad double finaed ihare, andddouble mould* 
boardsf ;wUh wheels; the whole iU conftrui^. "•* \ ^ 

l^RRlr. —The plough vbry ill salads} H h^ ^ of' Ibmetl^^ like tihodld- 

boards, aad a long ground-reil, at the end of tirodt le M tOlare, SE)>ae Ik^hes wide* 
fometidng Uke the &im which they ufe in Kent for eaithitt^ Up beans: a hhle for a 
couUer» but I faw none ufed, Nothing’can be worfe than its work. They haife a)fo 
tum*wred: pioi^bs, fomething like thofe of Kent, but bad. Beyond Argentonythiabeam 
of the plough fallens to the yoke of the oEen; the plough has a chifTel-reft and ptdnt, 
and no other mould-board than two fmail flicks, fluck in it, with a circularly bent one 
behind; thefe Hicks anfvrered the puipofe of two mould-boards, but very badly; the han¬ 
dles lb low, thafr the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofidon to hold them. 

Limousin.— The ploughs which 1 faw near St George, &c. have one mould-board 
on the kft fide; the (bare long, and one and a half inch broad; the beam i^hes to the 
yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better than in La MarWi 

QuERCV.-^-l he fable long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke; have two very 
bad ipould-boards; the„fhare long and narrow, with no coulter; but the land excel* 
fively Honey. 

Lanouedoc.— to The plough much better than many I have 

feen in France; it has a broad coulter, and a fhort nofed (hare; one mould-board, ^nd 
that to the left; the plough beam, like many others, fixes to the ox-yoke. 

To iVor.—Meet waggons for the firH time; the wheels fhod with wood, that is, wood 
upon wood. The oxen all cloathed with linen againH the Hies, one tape under the tail 
and another round the neck. The ptice of thefe waggons new is 6o livres (21.12s. 6d.); 
they carry, with a pair of oxen, two calks of wine, containing four barriques, which is 
twenty quintals, or about a ton Engliih. Some pairs of oxen will draw forty quintals* 

GiUENNE.—The ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould-boards 
for hHing the furrow^ in order to ma^ fharp high two-bout ridges. 

A Noou uois.—BarbeJieux.--^'\N heel-ploughs. 

Isle de France.—M r/nw.—Large heavy wheel-ploughs, wdth breaHs as wide and 
thick in the throat, as the heel is broad; muH go very heavy for the horfes. 

Wheel-ptoughs drawn by a pair of horfes. 

Duray.—One of the beH implements I law in France, was the chaff-cutter of Monf. 
Crette de Paleuel; it confiHed of two cylinders, with edges that worked into the vacan¬ 
cies of each other, and, fucking in the Hraw delivered very rapidly, cut it into coarfe 
chaff; one man f(^ the machine, by fpreading the Hraw on an inchned plane; and a 
boy drove a fingte horfe, which turned the machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving 
on the idea, would produce a much more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Flanders.—L 1//1?.—Many waggons loaded with chalk Hones, &c. with the prindpal 
part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and a very fmail ^rtion on the fore ones; a 
good fenfe that reproaches our barbarians m England. 

Ariois.—T belhort fcythe which they ufe through this province, and all over Flan¬ 
ders, is one of the moH uioful implements that can be fecn: they call it the pique : it is 
much like the reprefentation given by Mr. Walker in tbe'Annals of Agricmtui^, qnlv« 
the handle here is much Ihorter; a man cuts an arpent a day in general with it, and fi>llie- 
times more; he cuts and rolls into bottes an arpent of vetches; (called here, mixed with 
oats, dravin ;) and he cuts an arpent of any fort of white coni, others' following to Inad 
with Hraw bands made at home. Th^ is a moH oeccmomical fyHem. llie Ihort handle 
of the pique is made to reH agunH the elbow; he holds it with the right band only, or 
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rather hand ^ arm; and in his teft he has a .N^ a Jbook at the end of with 
wbk|i he ^ws or het^ in j^e ,right pofitioia;io;!iiecd^ the itroke. They uPS' 

fey tH^i.suad cradles aifei for 

^ es^gr'toworkthan a&ytbe* appears fromwomen 

i |;^4 ^en girls cuttuig ftout rcrrps of tp’-es with it^ They give 45;!? per meafure of oats 
fc^. cuttiflg with the pique, and ? man does three-fourths per day. .^ 
NoBMANDiE.--Hflir^rw'^I noticed here, what I may have often paffittk perhaps, 
without feeing it, a pierced roller behind and before a cart, which turns m .the frame, or 
in the ladders, by which means a load is corded with a fmall hsndfpikc, almoft in a mo¬ 
ment } I have known fomething like it in the ladders of carts in Englahd, but forget 
where; here they let do>yn a cart behind by raifing the foafts in the air, fet it agatnft 
a calk, an^ind the calk on to the cart, by means of the fore-roller, eafiiy and com- 
mod oufly. 

Avranches.'-~S^ fand is drawn in this country in carts, by a hdFfe in tlie fhafts, and 
another to lead, with two or three oxen between, and all inline. About Carentan 
they attach the rope by which they draw, to the yokes of the oxen, confequently the horfe 
draws them down to the line of his own draught j and their rope to the top of the pole 
between the two thillers, (when they are two,) confequently all draw the thill horfes 
down. A team of five, thus harneffed, does not draw more than from twenty to twenty- 
four bulhels of fea fand; the horfes are, however, poor fmall things} and no wonder, 
from the number of miferable garran (poney) ftallions that infeft every liable ypu enter. 
The oxen are better, but not large. 

Bretagne.— Faradif/.—They are now working their ridges, of three and four feet 
acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to anfwer the treble pur- 
pofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

Isle of France.—Brie.— —Wheel-ploughs, and verjigood, except finely 
the breadth, which is fixteen or eighteen inches, and in narrow lands lofes a fourm; 
it only wants to be taken in narrower, and left with the lhare projefling more from the 
throat. 

Champagne. —Mtfrjjz//.—Bad tum-wreft ploughs j but have the Brie one, whkh 
they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. * 

Rheims.—‘V light ploughs, with a broad lhare, and one earth-broad, but ill fet 
on; it has wheels on the beam which is little more than a Hick. Women are 
ploughing. 

To Many rollers every where; an implement ^ery unconJmon in France. 

Su Menehould to Verdun. —Wheel ploughs that are not tum-wrefts, with well turned 
mould-boards. This is among the belt ploughs I have feen in France. j 

Lorraine. — Mars-la-Tour to Metz, —Broad fliare and good, but too wide at the 
heel; wheels. . ' 

Pont'd Moujfon to JVflfcry.—Here, for the firft time, I met with waggons of a peculiar 
ftru&ure, the fore w^ieela are within four inches as high as the hind ones, and are high 
enough to enable ihe horfe, Ibr none are drawn by more, to convey eight hundred 
pounds, to one thpufand pounds. Ploughs fo wide at the heel that they are drawn by 
eight horfes. . ■ 

Alsace^—A ll through the part of Alface which I have feen, they ufe plou^ wfth 
lo^ wheels; ^ (hare round and broad, and as wide on the land fide as on that of the 
furrow, which is very erroneous, for they are not tumwrefts, but with fined breads, 
torningthe farrow to the left. 
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Theoomrooin plough a caiejlnit they Have 

*‘tino«llir’fov ftirring, called areou, wthout?att 

Auvercne.—T he plough'cwjly'op^ a the earth 

falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun wtiula kill nothiik: the ihare a 
chiffel point, one inch wide at on^ end, and three inches at the other end for land, 

or for tl at which is free, turning it occafionaily end for end. An earth-board <to ea<Jh 
Tide, Lut not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, I may obferve that they will in all countries be pro¬ 
portioned to the wealth*of the formers. There is nothing in the kingdom corapafabfe 
to thole which He. fee in every part of England, where the implements of hulbandry a» 
carried to a perfedion of which one fees nothing in any other country that 1 have view¬ 
ed. The right form and powers of all inftruments ufed in agriculture, dcittiding very 
much on the^application of mechanical principles, were proper objeds for We attention 
of thofe fcientific iron that compofc academies} I do not know, however, that they 
liflve done any thing in this rolpedin agriculture, though luch great exertions have been 
made in manufadures and Ihip-building. At one period the ingenuity of mechanical 
genius in France was employed on agricultural tools; and then, as an ill ftar would go¬ 
vern, nothing was thought of but drill-ploughs and liorfc-hoes. Fortunately all invented 
were abfolutely good for nothing, which threw fuch a difeouragement on ihe pradice; 
that the folly was but of Ihort duration ; had they been better it would have lafted longer, 
and would have done fo much the more miichief; for the drill hulbandry, at its beft 
efforts, is fitter to amufe very ingenious gentlemen, viho aim at great produds without 
attending to expcnces, than to become the Itcady llaplo practice of a kingdom, in the 
hands of men who cannot eafily undci'ftand refinements; and if they could underftand, 
could much lefs afford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a 
great increafe of rattle and fhcep; draining, iirigating, manuring; fuch objeds are ap¬ 
plicable to common farmers, hitlc and great; but the refinement of drilling, applicable 
but to certain crops and certain foils, is not adapted to the mafs of hufbandmen, by whofe 
«nore plain exertions mankind mult be content to be fed. 

Chap. XXIX.— Of Manures and Manuring in France. 

PiCARDiF.—'rilROUGllOUT this province, moft of the way from Calais to Cler¬ 
mont, the clung is now (May) carried out and ploughed in upon the follows} it is in a 
long liraw'y flat^, and not one-fifth part rotten j nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays de BjifAUCc.— Toury. —Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of BeaucCj^ 
quite to Orleans; the tine loam four or five fcoi deep on it. They fpread it on their 
lands, but the quantity verj fmall, nor did I fee any figns of old pitt. 

S0L06NE. —La Motte A’tmrow.—-The ryc-ftubbles areJ[]May) colleded in heaps on 
the laud, having been left fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for manure. Surely 
they might fi»id a better way of doing it} houfing their Ihccp, as they do, at noon as well 
as night. 

Limousin.—-C olled leaves to make manure with. 

Languedoc— Nifms to Qn[(Jac. —In cultivating waftes, or old negleded pjeces. 
they part and burn} alfo coiled turfs and clods in heaps, on feggots of box-wood, whicli 
they turn. 

Lann Maifon to Bagnere dc 5 /gorrr.—Cut from their waftes much ferft, whfoh they 
fpread on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afihes equal to a dunging, 
'i be) alip cart much to ihtir flaLles and form-yards, to mai* ‘duhg with. * 
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GA80OTOiiIf-»-S/. PaJah to An/pan.’^'P^o three (V, four ^ine-kilns, whi^ my guide 
affures me are employ^ in b«W(k^,|Br *4?^ waftes tbar abound fw 

much in tbia country J ahdliwwSi fteir‘B^OS» without any figns of build-' 

ing going forward. 4 ; ' 

, A gw^ral praSice through thefe mf’’®itaip 8 s and almofi; to Bayonne, is that of nia- 
raves, with tjbe afli^ of buruy|traw. I obferved fewiil fields quite black; 
sm^ demanding what it was, my guide tol^me of this common praftice here; afterwards 
I few them ftrewing ftra.w thickly over land, part of which had been already burnt on. 
They do this on a wheaiTflubble; but not thinking that ftubble enough is left, th^.add 
much wheat ftraw, and fitting tire to it, burn the weeds as well as the -ftraw, anidclean 
as well as manure, the land. With fuch quantities of fern on all their extenfive wtjftes, 

I alked wl^hey did juit burn that, and keep their ftraw ? The reply was, that ifeni 
makes muw better i!ung than ftraw, fo they burn the ftraw in preference. As fooifi' as 
the operation is over, th' y plough the land, and harrow it in rave feed. Ohe large field, 
thus treated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They both hoe’and hand-weed the raves, and 
have them fonietimes very large; many as big as a man’s heu.i. Ufe them for oxem 

Fleurangc to Leiioure.---Chop their itubbles txaclly as in Suffolk, driving it on with 
their fi)ot: they gather it for making manure. 

Touraine.— 6 V. Here we found a greater exertion in hufbandry than is 

commonly found in France, that of marling. We faw fcveral large heaps of whits 
marl, and at one of them four or five carts at work, each with three horfes. It is found 
almoft every where under the country, at the depth of three to five feet; the foil on 
which they lay it, is a good loam; adhefive, I ut not clay. They draw it up by buck¬ 
ets, which IS a fu.gular praftice for fuch flight depths. The marl is>in fome pits white, 
in others y< llowifti, which is reckoned the beft ; it is very foft and fat to the touch. 
They fpread tw elve cart loads per arpenr, of one hundred ebaine., each twenty-five feet 
fquare, fixty two thoufand, five hundred feet, or more than an acre and half; and it 
lalls good about tw^'iily-four years. The landlords, on leafes of nine years, pay the 
digging, and the tenants the carting. Of the yellowifh fort they do not fprea^ q.uitefct,j.. 
much as the white. The fame av count was given at Montbazon; they fpread it on the 
fallows, after two ploughings; and having ploughed in the marl, manure it with dung, 
and fow w hear. Makecompofts alfo of marl and dung mixed. 

Orleans to Peiiviers .—Under the greater part of .this country there is a bed of imperi 
feft marl, which is over the calcareiius ftonc of which the roads are made. The 
farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of ten tomberaux ptf arpent, which 
lafts twelve years; fome, better thin the reft, has been known to faff thirty years. 

Isle de France# — Lianeourt,—yi\xh\n two leagues of i.iancourt, there is a navigai . 
tion from Paris, but no idea, in any part of the countiy, of bringing manures; no won- 
det; for they carry fleqr jthhher by land carriage; even the millers, who fend if regu-v 
lariy, do the fame. « ‘ 

iSoissoNois.^— Lf-Fer(.-^A vaft excavation made in a hill, by digging and bdrfting 
«peat for manure: ficaps #f the afhes now here. The price the farmers giveis 22/i 

per meafure, that holds fixty pounds of wheat, fifteen of which they fpread upon an ar¬ 
pent. The effeft is very great on all kinds of plants. This peat is unliKe aqy I have 
feen, refembling an imperied coal; and 'the being found, not on a plain, but qn hills, 
for I few feyefal, and all equally on elevations, diitinguifh it'tremarkably front tlie peats 
o England. The mine of tbfehtU is nearly eshaufted, as the common red* foam of the 
country now app^s QeailyaU around it. 
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Fi.AND^fl.— Lille.-^Sae many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into the coun* 
fry, by fhclarmers, for manuring their lands with. It is loaded in calks: each waggoii 
carries ten tonmaux of about half an hoglhead Englilh. They lay from fixteea to twenty 
upon a quartkr of land, at the expence of 7 livres; ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, 
&c. and find it equally excellent 4 br all forts of crops. 

Artmniieres to Montcajfel .—Holes are dug jn the fidcs and comers of many fields, 
for rectiving the urine and night-foil, which is brought from every towm, in calks, and 
kept aqainft the feafon when it is wanted. Some have fmall roofs built over, ^ ex¬ 
clude the fun, wind, and rain; and others covered with ftraw. The moft correft and 
never-ceafing attention with which they procure and ufe this manure, deferves the great- 
eft commendation. 

To Bcr ^.—A good deal of land chalked as well as dunged, and ready for wheat. The 
chalk is in large herd lumps, but broken and fpread moft curioufly ; more evenly than 
ever I beheld any thing fimilar in England; where the rough and unequal manner in 
which marl is rather tumbled than fpread over the ground, is a reproach even to 
our beft formers, who permit thofc labourers, whofe families are fupported by poor- 
rates, to execute their work in that manner, to earn ten Ihillings a week inftead of 
eight. 

Normandie.— Throughout the part of this province which I have feen, thw gather 
their wheat Hubbles, and even bundle it in Iheaves: they chop it with an inlvument 
fomething like a crooked feythe, fixed at the end of a handle ot fix or feven feet long; 
but do it much flower than in England, with a common feythe. 

7 y/g«y,—Here, for the firft time in France, I faw compofts of dung and earth 
made. 

Carentan.’—Vk. fea*fand for manuring their paftures, fpreading twenty loads per 
vergi, each load twelve to fixtecn Englifo bulheis. The verge equals ninety-fix Eng- 
lifti perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

To Coutmees .—Manuring with fea-fand continues hither. 

Avranebes .—And hither they have banked out half the river, which is a fmall arm 
of the fea, in order to build a bridge; and the countrymen are digging out the blue fea- 
mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

Bretagne. —Dol to CowioKrg.—Wheat-llubbles gathered carefully; and a great 
deal of fern cut now (September t.) and in heaps. 

Hede .—^From entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where pradafed, but the 
heaps too larger and too much burnt. 

The farmers and gardeners buy the town dung, at 4 livres the load. 

BelleAJle to Morlaix.—-The rough land of this country is reckoned to find fuel and 
manure: one of the reafons for almoft the whole of it being in fuch a rough fovage 
ftate. They have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate their deferts, that 
of burning parts for alhes, to carry to their good land. 

Morlaix ,—Heaps of fhell fond on lays, ready to fpread for fowing wheat; the fame 
hufbandry is pra£tifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. 

To Breji. —A moft excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an inftru- 
ment between a feythe and a wood hook, for cutting up all grafs, weeds, and rubbifh, 
on the banks and m the ditches, leaving them in heaps, and then carting them away for 
xnaldng litter and dung; a pradtice that cannot be too much commended. 

Chateaulm.’-'?mng and burning, the origin of all the culture there is in Bretagne ; 
and the ruin of the province at the fome time. They pare two and a half and three 
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inches deep; and hnvin e'chaufled the allies by three or four crops, leave it to weeds 
for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. * 

Oiiimperlay. — i here is here a mofl: fingular hufiiandry, of which T never faw any traces 
before. It is to pare the rough land, and not to burn, pul to pile it up in licap.s regu- 
larly-fquarc, ol’ about twenty-five or tliirty rubic.i! yarJ.^ in eacb, and about foui' oF ihctn 
to an acre ; rb.ey are fq'iar o np very ne .tly, and ti-en iiie fi. id is left for Fonic timo, lo 
cover itielf wirh a new herbage, which is-ii\'C from furvc' and l-.rooni, but not ejnite fo 
from fern; after a time, the hetijis being n.tten, tier.’ ar-" caned and fpr.-aii, aiid tim 
land cultivated. Sometimes ti'r v e :!iiv...ie th - land befe.re they are Fpread, as I law 
f.mc in pieces of buckwheat. Patii’ ■; and biirtdn;;' is a’db jc-aclilcil. This tn.tho.i i;i 
iul'erior to burnirg ; it (hvsnot ' qtnilii dchroy griibs. ver in, and wc'.’ds ; and ths dou- 
b'e raviiiig is a connderable eypence. 

i kww.r. - d In'u; l!ea;i. 1\ need in tiie rp' Ing, :md many will be fpread this year for rye. 
IL n? th'’y reniin <>[’ iiuve bmrilis or''■vc*!i-eignil;,s f,{ turf, pared off from every hole 
and corner Irom conunc'iis an.d !iad fields, and carried to the g' >od ones ; and il this ex¬ 
ecrable pniTiee i:! of any ar.titpiity, it will account lor the Lra'Ten and wretched Hate of 
tlie coum rv. i .v ry poor 1;-Id is made good lor nothing, and the good one cropped, 
in coufequei.et', till it is almtdl as bad. Thcfe heaps continue ah nit Vannes in amazing 


(]uann(ics. 

Akjoi;. - 7 i//g;;.w,vc.—The common manuring, ten loads of dung, each three thou- 
fand pounds ; init not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, allies, he. 

T.iAiNr. —/,c Mann. — Marl is here uf'ed ; one hundred pipes are laid on a journal. 

Norm/INIjik.— AlcaCjon. —I'aitows all dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, quite 
black, as if call in a mould ; and very thinly, not more than fix or feveii loads an ;icre. 

LcJJtimk. —Mar! employed here; or rather a hardifli impericct chalk-llone; drawn 
up in buckets; it lafls twenty years. Stubbles cut chile and bolted. 

Bcrnay I'j —Marl. 

lic/iiai. —Monf. Seaiinegatty, ProfelTor of Phyfics in the Royal Society of Agri¬ 
culture here, having oblervcd, that, in calcining gypfum, it was apt, ibr various 
ufes, to be unequally liurnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and the reft not fulfi- 
ciently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftribiition of the heat; a vault 
pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath, for conveying air, and a door lo the 
mouth of the furnace; at top, various holes by way of chimnics, for the fmoke to ifiue, 
and which he clofes alternately. He knows when the gyplum is fufliciently calcined, 
by applying a cold bright iron to thcfe holes ; it is infufiiciently done vvhilc any humi¬ 
dity arifes. 

La Roche Guyon .—Elm loaves are found to make good dung, but not oak ones; tha 
latter take three years to rot fufticiently. 

Isle de Er.\nce.— Nangis. — There are afs-men, who take marling to do for the 
farmers, at 18 livres per r, pent i to Iinglifh acre as 33 to 3S). Monf. de Gucrchy, after 
water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Mcaux .—Long du ig fpi;cad and fpreavling now (July 2), for wheat n(?xt year. 

iVea/' Moulhr .—Manure their rich clays with the wjiite marl found under them ; 
which has the appearance of confolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and manure the 
fallows in June, with long dung airnoft in the ftate ot draw ; a method they*contend 
w'armly for; thinking that a greater degree of putrefadion would be lofs of quantity 
and virtue. But there is a circuraftance which feem.s in fad much to condemn this me¬ 
thod } it is, that while the wheat crops are to be ranked among the fineft in France, and 
would indeed make a capital figure in England, the oats and barley are wretched, in- 
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deed (foil confidered) below contempt. Does not this feem to prove, that the expofition 
of the manure, through the year of fallow, to the fun, exhaufts it to the amount of the 
benefit which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand, 
and the fpring corn at the third ? 

ALSAoz.—StmJbourg .—Gypfum ufed as a manure for clover with fuccefs; does bell 
on clavey lauds; there are mills'for pouhding it. It is faid to laft good for fome time j 
two or three boiifeau, of thirty pounds of wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between two 
and throe buflicls per Englilh acre. If a quantity is ufed it fpoils the land. What 
myltcries are thefc about this manure! 

Manure with blue marl. 

To IJlc. —The dunghills here are the neateft fpedacles I have any where feen j the 
waits of them are twilled bands of Itraw, dole and regular as a bee-hive, and fome arc 
covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. Admirable! De- 
. ferving uiiivprfal imitation. 

Daupiiini:'.—/.W7 «/.—Box, in this country, is-ctit on the mountains, for manuring 
vines, by burying it frdh at their roots. For mulberries alfo it is excellent. Three trees 
w'ere planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil, one with box, and the other without, 
and there is now no comparifon between them. 

M. Voujas de St. Fond has tried gypfum, on a large fcale, on fandy land, for fainfoln, 
with great fuccefs. 

Provi ngK.— Salon fa St. Canal. —Dead olive branches and cuttings, are piled up 
with clods and rubbilh for burning, as in Catalonia. 

Tour d’Aigua .—Paring and burning is praflifed every where; and, as in Ireland, in 
corners, holes, walk's, and even ditches, to make heaps of manure for their cultivated 
lands. I'hey are now fStptembcr) burning every where. The common opinion is 
very much again!! it; but the Prefident remarks that it has been praftifed here unin¬ 
terruptedly, probably for two thoufand years, yet the land is no worfc than it has 
always been. 

The imi^ortance of manuring Is well underftood in many of the French provinces: 
where faults arc to be found, it is more for exhaufling the benefit as fall as polli- 
ble,. than for want of knowing the operation and cfkcl. The bell farmers in Eng¬ 
land fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or the feythe may 
cut oft'the weeds that are apt to arife in confequcnce; and asfuch crops fupport cattle, 
the more manure is I'prcad the more manure is made; it is in arithmetical progrellion; 
on the contrary, when it is given for exhaufting crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon 
cxhaulled, and^tlie incrcafc, fo valuable in the teconomy of a farm, does not take place. 
By means of fpreading the dung for thofe crops that fupport cattle and Iheep, the live 
Hock of a farm may be always gradually increafing ; and it is impoflible they lliould 
incrcafc, without the farm improving, and com itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the 
produft arifing. 


Chap. XXX .—An Englijh Farm cjiabli^cd in France. 

AMONG the moll interelling obfervations which the Duke of Liancourt had made* 
in the various vifits he paid to England, was that of the fuperiority to which the indullry 
of that kingdom was carried beyond the praftice of France; and above all, to what a 
degree of perfedion agriculture had attained, founded on experiment, and manifeft in 
an infinitely greater produ&ion of com and of live Hock than is to be found in almoft. 
any other country, extent and quality of foil confidered. Imprellcd with this fafl. he 
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bad long cherlflied the hope of introducing into his own country this fourco of increaf- 
ing wealth, flowing as well from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the peo¬ 
ple employed to raife it; but fenfible at the fame time, that the moll uleful innovations 
could be introduced by example only—a truth the more applicable to agriculture, from 
being pradiifed by men of fmall fortune, little or no education, and confcqucntly full oi 
prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any pradfico, but that of the Zav/iV// irnd !—he 
determined to attempt, as foon as it was in his power, an cflay of Kngli/li agriculiurc ; 
but as he was defirous of having his example followed, it was neceflary that thcleelVats 
fliould be fo conduced as to enfure Aiccefs. 

liis friend, Mon. de La?5owlki’s refidcnce during three yi-afs in Enoland, whither he 
confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated tlufe means. Mon. do i/i- 
zowlki, whom I had the pleafurc of knowing intimately, acquired that knowledge in 
agriculture, which much inquiry, afliduous application, and frequent converfaiion witii 
the beft farmers, could give to a mind very capable of, and much, acciillcincd to obfer. 
vation : he was likewife no ftrangor to the projects of Mom', de Lianconrt; and in this 
inflance, as on every occafion, his unexampled friendfhip inadf him eager to I'l cojid his 
views. 

In 1789, Moiif. do Liancourt, on bccoii-ing the proprietor of a large ci'late, fituatcd 
at thirteen leagues from Paris, refolved immediately to execute tlie plan he had fo long 
projeded : he accordingly engaged an Englilh farmer to conn over I'rom Sulfolk, witli 
'his family, and a common labourer; this Englifli colony carried w ith it every kjud of 
farming implement; they had with tliem likewife five oxen, a bull, and five cows, from 
SiilTex, to perpetuate that breed, if the country into which they were tranfported would 
admit of it; to thefe were added a Suffolk polled bull and five cows. 

The farmer w’as placed in a farm that had hitherto yielded about two hundred pounds 
a year: the land was in fome parts good, in others, bad ; it was fo divided in quality 
and fituation, as to render one part fit for the reception of fliccp, and the otlnu- part for 
the feeding of cattle ; thefe two objefls were thole which Monf. de Liancourt was moft 
anxious to attain, in the agricultural fyftem he was about to introduce; becaufe they 
were mod advantageous, in a country furrovmded by great markets, and very near to 
that of Paris; he added a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and 
from other farms, confifling of about eight hundred arpents; tw'o hundred and fifty of 
which were appropriated to flteep, and the reft to the feeding of cattle ; he defigtied to 
have made fiich additions to eacli part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen hun¬ 
dred arpents ; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated the whole 
of his park. Whilfl the Englifhmcn were beginning their operations,'and forming the 
labourers of the country to the ufe of the now fort of plough imported from England, 
inftrufting the common workmen as to the conftriicticn of the new implements, and 
teaching the women forvaBt.s of the farm the management of the dairy, the making of 
cheefc, &c. Monf. de I lancourt had font two young labourers, out of the environs of 
Liancourt, to England, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbour¬ 
hood, qualified ikemfc.vos t® replace, at a future day, the Englifli family, in cafe thefe 
fliould grow tired of living in F)-ance, or to aflill them if, as hlonf. de Liancourt hoped, 
they were difpofed to remain. The arti/.ans of Lianc«niit learnt to imitate the implc- 
nients, the plough and the cart brought from En^and, and made them very*well. 

To the cows from England, were added twenty four move from Normandy and Swit¬ 
zerland ; the whole herd, a very fine one, amounted, in 1792, to a hundred and five 
head, and hopes were entertained of increiifiog the number to three hundred, and of 
Xupplying them completely with a fufficiency of food. 'I'hc young beafts were nor then 
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of an age to allow of any decifion being made, whether the produce of the Suffolk or 
Suffex breed would befl; fuccced, but the whole afforded the moft flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of flieep—the Spanilh ram croffed with the ewes of Berry 
and the Spanifli ewes, and the Berry ram with the Flernifli ewos, wore the two breeds 
defigned to be eftablifhcd and improved an Englifh ram from Romney Marfli was aUb 
crofle^d with the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered perfectly well: the lambs were fin^', 
but as this branch of bufinefs had been began later than the other, the prolpect of its 
fuccefs, although well founded, could not be entirely afcei tained. 

The lands had been put into excellent condition, in a country where inclofures were 
unknown; every field o 7 the farm was inclofed by deep and broad ditches, with well 
planted hedges j'gates w'ere erefted in all; the dry lands were irrigated, and the rnarfliy 
meadows drained, by cuts underground ; old lands, for ages palt judged incapable i f 
yielding atiy produce, were burnt and rendered fruitful; the buildings on the farm 
were modelkvl to the,new fyflein, and to the management of the culture that was in¬ 
troduced. The two young French labourers were returned from England, and the 
Englifh farmer (Mr. Reeve;, an excellent one, and a very iioneft man, fatisfied with his 
fituaiion, with his fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only 
of continuing his employment, of increafing his fuccels, and of fccon Jing the intentions 
of his mailer. He was ordered to keep an exai';t and daily regilter of all the bufinefs 
tranfafted on the farm, to Ihow it to v.'hocver chofe to fee it, and to anfwer all their 
quoftions with truth, mildnefs, and patience, but not to entice any perfon to undertake 
an imitation of the Eiiglifli method of farming ; Monf. de laancourt thinking, that in 
every innovation, noitiiiig lefs than fclf conviction ought toaduate thofe who attempt it; 
and that by raifing their expectations too highly they rifle the fuccefs, which Iboner or 
later would not fail to attend their efforts. The cows of the diflrict were covered by 
the bulls of the farm whenever they w^ere brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; the culture of turnips 
and of cabbages, for the feed of cattle, abfolutely unknown before in the diflrict, began 
to be introduced ; fome proprietors inclofed their tields ; feveral others had made, for 
their own ufc, farming implements after the Englifli model, and found them anfwer befl 
the purpofe ; many more hands were employed, of all ages and of both fexes, in the 
farms ; the Erglilb were received with pleafure in the; country, and treaie.l in the Jiioft 
cordial maimer; every thing fucceeded to the uonofl wifh, and thefc fucceff's were, in 
great mcafure, due to the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. de Lazovv- 
iki, whofe heart is equal to his capacity. 

The events of'[he loth of vVngult added the cruel necefTity of forcing Monf de Lian- 
court to renounce the hope of being u'eful to his country, as he had every reafbn to 
expetl from thefe effays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced from the fame 
caufe. 

^Agriculture was not the only obje< 5 t of improvement he fought to tranfport out of 
England into his country ; he had likewife began to eftablifh the fpinning of cotton, a 
manufaflory of linen, a flocking manufactory, and the fhbricati m of cards; he had 
engaged the dilFcrent artizans m each branch from England, conflru£led buildings, and 
flicriheed his garde s to thefe various eflablifhments; which, in 1792, already employed 
more than a ihouland people in iheeiftfitt of Liancourt; and, ahliough yet far trorn 
having attainetl to piifecdon, they were produdtive of the mofl falutary effedts to the 
lower lanks of opl •. As the'e manufadures have remained in the poffeliion of an 
Iriihiiian, \ horn he had taken iis an affociate, Monf. de Liancourt confoles himfelf with 
the idea, that the coaCiderable fums of money it coil hipx to form thefe eftabldhm.-nts,. 
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were not wholly lofl: to the country he was fo anxious to enliven and to enrich by in- 
dufliy. Thefe cftablifljments naturally recall to mind what the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
in his book De 1 'Ain't des Hommes, relates of the Dukede la Rochefoucauld, the grand¬ 
father of Monf. dc Liancourt, having, in 1754, made a lacrifice of one of the fineft 
orangeries in France, and part of his p rk, tef the inhabitants of his eftate at Vertcuil^ 
in Angoumois, for the purpofc of planting mulberry-tives, and railing of lilk-worms, 
the cultivation of which w'as at that time icarcely known at Vertcuil. This benevolent 
man had, before his death, thcconfolation of feeing many good intentions crowned with 
fuccefs; Monf. de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the fenfible mortification of feeing 
the good he intended to do, and which he had fo happily begun, deilroyed by thole 
very people lor whom it was undertaken; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whole foie endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt themfelves, by 
dellroying an ellablifliment that would have been a germ of national pr^ifperity, and 
was unique in Trance. 

The dtftruftion brought upon fuch eftablilhments, by rcvolu;.-ouarv anarchy, Is one,, 
among a thoufand lelfoiif; that teach the danger, to the dearefl; intcreRs of the people,, 
flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of tliefc agricultural ellablilh- 
ments, than the merit of having made them, a fourcc of heart-l'eli fatisi’action to a worthy 
and patriotic individual. That he may be fpeedily reinftated in a property, which he 
lived only to improve and to adorn, is the fincere wiflj of that gratitude and friendfliip 
which peas this faint acknowledgment of merit. 


ITALY. 

Notes on the Agriculture of Lombardy. 

ONE of the moQ. interefting countries in Europe, for the pradllce of various branches 
of ruial ceconoiny, merits a much clofer and more minute detail than is poflible for 
a traveller to give, who from the nature of his purfuit can do no more than retain a 
few of the principal features, to point out thole circumftances which demand the moft 
ftudious attention: fume of thefe arc fo valuable, that years would not be niifpcnt in 
acquiring a complete knowledge of them. On every fubjeft, except what refpeds 
dlr<'6t!y pradlical hufbandry, the fniall number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, 
while the pen is in tne hand of my elleemcd friend, Mr. Trofeflor Symonds, whofe ele¬ 
gant memoirs upon Italian agi'iculture * arc fraught with information of unqucftionable 
utility. I fliali arrange the minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, which will 
include all that I think worthy of the reader’s confideration. 

I. General circumftances wf the hufbandry. 

II. The management of grafs lands. 

III. The management of arable lands.. 

IV. The encouragement or dcprclfion which agriculture receives from various caufes. 

* Iflferted in the Annals of Agricuhurs, 

Ghap.. 
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Chap. XXXI.—Gf/ifro/ Circumjianccs cf the Hujbandry tf Lombardy, 

l.Q^BARDY is one of thc«richeft plains in the world ; for fertility of foil, united 
’with the life that is rastde of it by watering, it much exceeds every other in Europe; but 
for mere natural fertility, 1 take the plain which extends from Holland to Orleans to 
coiififl of a richer foil, and it is alfo of a greater extent. From the foot of the Alps, 
near Suza, lo the mou*ljs of the Po, are about two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
breadth of this noble plain varies from fifty to one hundred, containing, probably, about 
fifteen thoufand fquarc miles. The Po bends its {lately courfe through the whole extent, 
its branches ramifying, in innumerable Itreams, from the Alps on one fide, and from the 
Appenines on the other; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eter¬ 
nal fnows, alFord a Vail fupply of water, preferved mofl conveniently in thofe immenfe 
refervoirs the I.ago Mcjggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifeo, Guards, whofe waters are the 
origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy. But in the Appenines there 
are no fuch refervoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to that of the Alps. I'hus the 
fpace watered to the north of the Po, is probably ten times more confidcrable than that 
to the fouth of'the fame river. 

The foil of Lombardy is, wherever 1 viewed it, either fand, gravel, or loam. I met 
with none, or at leaft, with very little clay (fpcaking always as a farmer, and not as a 
naturalill), and no chalk. 

Under this head I lliall infert the notes I took concerning— i, foil; 2, climate j 3, in- 
clofurcs; 4, farms and tenantry; 5, rent and price of land. 

Sect. l.—Of Soil. 

Piedmont.— After palling the Alps from Nice, and defeending towards Coni, in the 
level and fertile vale of Piedmont, the foil is every where a rich fandy loam, with linall 
appearance of clav. Wherever rivers, or rather torrents art; {bund, we fee great tratSls 
of Hone and fhingle, which were brought by the water from the mountains. The Dora 
Bahia offers thisfpedacle; from that river to Ciglione, are plains and walles of gravel. 
The rice country of Verceil is a fandy loam. The dillrift of the Sefia is gravel. The 
Tefin is the fame. The gravels of Piedmont are all full of round hones, from the fizc 
of an egg to tlvit of twice a man’s fill. 

Milanese.— In the way from Milan to Pavia, great trafts of gravel, which would 
not be very valuable without water. To the north of the city, about Mozzatta, &c. 
they have two foils chiefly,—a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackilh, and free from 
itones: and a gravel mixed with loam, fome blackifh, dries quickly, and always Icofe. 
The Lodizan is a loamy fand, or loamy gravel *. 

State oe Venice. —^'fhe whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very 
«:freat tradts of gravelly loams j there are alfo fome fwidy ones; the foil naturally is 
not deep or rich, though there are tradts that merit both thofe epithets. The terri¬ 
tory of .Verona is, in general, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it not 
tor water, and much induftry. The bell meadows and rice-grounds not more than 
nine inches deep on {lone and gravel. For fome miles from Verona, the Honey 

* The I,odi7.an foil is termed, by the Italian writers, oriola; a blackifh fand, mixed with clay. The 
Cera d'.'^dda of geriva, a gravel, compofed of fand and reddiih gravel, with a little clay. The Creraonefe, 
A r-cd ferugiuous earth. Sand and gravel every where. Aiti Ji Milam), tom. ii. p. 
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gravel corttinues; but towards Vicenza, iliuch fine red and brown, deep, friable, 
fandy loam, with few or no {tones. 

Ecclesiastical State.—Ferrarese. —in the Ferrarefe, between PalTo Sitne 
and Bologna, the foil is two feet deep ; of a brown fandy loam, with a ycllowilh hue 
under which is one foot of fand, -and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cut¬ 
ting, not long ago, through a field, ^'or raifing a bailk, they met vvHth a heap ^ an¬ 
cient bricks, five feet deep. From Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance^ 
the richeft I ever beheld j deep, finable, and with tfiat degree of tenacity which marks 
great fertility ; it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofc 
fine particles which are held fufpended, and which render that fluid turbid : thofe al- 
inoft impalpable particles which are long in fubfiding, 

Tuscany. —All 1 faw of this territory is a rockey {lone brafli, or gravel. The 
loarts are compounds of it, with more or Icfs vegetable mould; 1 {'aw I'carcely any 
trafts, large enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It js, upon the 
whole, though improveable, not a fertile foil; and, if olives were not well adapted to 
it, woulfi be produfliive of little befide Iheep-walk; to whivh animal, all I faw of 
this country, is admirably adapted, and would, 1 doubt not, produce as fine wool as 
Spain itfelf. 

Modena and Parma.—A rich fandy or gravelly loam is predominant through 
thefe dutchies; in many trafts it is deep, nioifl, and friable, 4s 1 faw in the lands 
which were receiving, their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fomc 
diftrifts it is of a firm texture, but not clay. Much the lame foil, but not equally 
deep, is found in the ceded provinces of Vogara, Tortona, and Alexandria; but 
parts of the lalt more tenacious, and to be ranked among the ftWeft I met with in 
Lombardy. 


Sect. 

ON the climate of Lombardy, Mr. Profeffor Syraonds is fo full and fatisfattory, 
that the reader can be no where fo well inftruded. 

Piedmont. —^Thc great complaint in Piedmont, is the exceffivc heat in funimer; 
equal, 1 was alTurcd, to almofl any that is felt on the globe, and of a i'ulFocating qua¬ 
lity ; while the frofts in winter are as feverc, in the contrary extreme, 'i’he peltifc- 
rous climate of Sardinia is known to every body j though between 39 and 41 degrees 
latitude} in the fouthern part of the ifland, they are not forwarder than in the Mi- 
lancfe: they cut their com in the north part in July : in the Milauefij^ before the end 
of June *. 

Milanese. —^The molt remarkable circumflance in the climate of the Milanefc, is 
the mildnefs and warmth of northern and mountainous trails, and the feverity felt in 
the plain. This fa£l is found particularly around the lake of Como; upon all the 
Weftern coall of that lake, which is about iorty miles long, the agrtmt, as the Italians call 
oranges, lemons, ^c. are found, expofed to the open air, in good perfedion ; yet the 
whole of the lake ‘ is boundcif by the high Alps, which, immediately to the north, are 
covered with eternal fnows. On the rich plain of Milan, and thence to the Appenines, 
no fuch plant can be left expofed; olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons,, and ber¬ 
gamots, muft be covered in winter. Thefe agrumi are found chieily on the weft coaft 
of the luke, but foine are fcattered on the ealtem. It is the Iheltcr afibrded by the 

* Rifiorfmento dilh SartfegnO) tom. i. p. 155. 
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■mountains,,Jn peculiar pofitions, that Ins this edl-ifl. The Hune circumftance Is found 
fn the Lago Maggiore, where the famous liorromean Iflands are covered \.]th agrrmi. 
^n all the Milanele, dry fiiinmcrs for com (I believe it is the f.une every where in 
Kurope) arc inoft procludb’ve *. 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State, by the Academia Agrariaot 
this cj/tSf, they fo'vcd wheat Otldbcr i 3 , '1787 ; came up the slUh ; the ears appeared 
May 2, xy'-C; the flowers May 13; reaped June iq. 

Tusc.'.ny.—I was at Florence tlic beginning of November, and the ice was four 
inches thick ; a feverity never yet known in England. The F.nglifli were, at the fame 
time ikating at Rome. * 

One. fifth of dll the proJuflions of the earth arc calculated to be deftroyed by bail 
and other accident;.:. ** 

Paum A.—In tee management of the vines in the Parniazan, there is a pniflicc wdiich 
/hews thecoiVlaiit drj ai! f)i fevere Irolts. All the vines are now in November i turned 
down, and the end fhoots buried t in the earth to preferve them ; yet in a 'vet feafon 
they iufler by this treatment, as well as in all feafons, by being /Iripi from the trees, in 
order to und(,>rgo this operation. 

Mr. Profelfur Symonds, in the excellent paper quoted above, removed the common 
erroneous idea of the fine climate of Italy ; I made many inquiries concerning the lead¬ 
ing fa£ts, and have every reafon to believe, that it is in point of health and agreeab enefs, 
one of the wor/l climates in the world : w’ith the views of a farmer, how.wer, it mulf be 
confefied, that the produdions which (he whole peninfuia owes to its climate are very 
valuable ; to omit /'peaking of Sicily or Naples, I may remark, that planting the poor 
braflty hills of Tufeany with olives is an advantage unequalled by any thing to be met 
with in the north of Europe ; that the produce of /ilk throu^ihout I.ombardy is an ob- 
jed of the firft importance—^'I’hat rice is found to be an article of almoll unrivalled 
profit—That the produdive /late of the meadows is indebted almo/las nuicli to the heat 
of the fummers, as to the plenty of water; and, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
the admirable quality of the cheefe alfo. Thefe are all objeds of great magnitude, and 
entirely derived from climate. 

Sect. III.— Inclofures, 

Piedmont. —^It is not very rafy, in many parts ofl’iedmont, to pronounce, on a fu- 
perficial view, whether the country be open or inclofed j but, on a nearer infpedion, the 

■* The fame remqFk was made long ago, in 1^40; 

2 vIDXl. Extruftum 

Annus his bifl'cxtilis fuit, et luminare majus 
Fere totuin cclypfavit 

A feptimo idus Novemhris ad feptimom ufqne Aprilis Idus 
Ntc iii.x nec aqua vifa dt cccio cadere*' 

Altamen, pne'er mortalium opinioncm, Dei dementia, 

Et mc/Ks et vindcinia mnlta. 

It is extraordinary, that In 17*9 there was an almolt total eclipfe of the fun, followed by a fine winter, 
the fame as in i .-40. There was a fmall eclipfe on the yih of April? 1540, but an abnoll total one the 
t5ihof April, 9, and which f r quantity and duratioa was very much like ttiat the i4tli of June, 7 9, 
The crop was abundant, as it appears by the prices of the year, in the Ledger of the Cillerfi.in Monks. 
Wheat, 1die moggia, 5 livies. In 114<, ditto^ 4 livres. In 1,-41 ditto, livies. ‘ he ducat of 
gold, or zeccliin, then at 3 livres t^f. ( ampi Ijioria di Cremona, anno 1540 fpcsks of the extraordinary 
drytufs of this year the abundance of crops, and fnbjoin.., that the corn was cut the middle of May, and 
the vintage the beginning of Aiigtift, 'Phis is the haivell near forty daysfuoner than at prefent, and the 
vintage two months C/>u/e Seel tom. ii. p 136. _ • 

-j- The fame pradlicc was known among itie autients. See Sraiof lib. vii. and ^inl. Curt. lib. vii c. 3. 
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j;reater part by .far found to be inclofed; generally by ditches, and, in many dif*,» 
ftrifts, with hedges alfo j which, in forae places, are as complete as in the bell Englilh * 
counties. 

MiLANF.sE.—Much the greater part of this territory is inclofed, either with hedges or 
by ditches, which ferve as conductors of the ’a^ter ufed in irrigation. Thele, ^ the 
Lodizan, and other diftricts to the fouth of Milan, are planted fo thickly with will(w and 
poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a wood. 

Venetian State. —Much of the country from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly 
inclofed wth hedges. From Brefcia to the Lago di Guarda it is the fame; but from 
thence to Verona not equally fo. 

E«elesiastical State.—Boi.ogna. —^The whole Bolognefe is inclofed.. They 
make and plafh their hedges with the niceft attention: made with dead (lakes, about 
four feet high, and tied in crofs lines, with great neatnefs and ftrengtl). This care 
is, however, exerted for the boundary of the form only j fubdivi.1ons of {his kind are 
rare. 

Tuscany. —There are no rights of commonage in all Tufeany; thanks to the wMi. 
dom of Leopold; every man has a right to inclofe his property as he pleafes. The Ap- 
penines, crolfed from Bologna to Florence, are however raoftly uninclofed, and almoll 
wafte. 

Mooena. —^From the city of Modena to Reggio, the inclofiires are very neatly formed 
of well made hedges without any ugly fprawling ones j but all either trimmed or made 
fo often, that they are not fuffered to fpread. 

Parma; —To Firenzuola all the country is inclofed. 

Piedmont.— Tor/c/i^/Z’.—^I’he fences from the Duchy of Modena hither arc greatly 
declined : there arc fome hedges every where; but many large fields all the way, with 
only bad ditches or banks. 

Lombardy, upon the whole, mud: be confidered as an Inclofed country, and much of 
it clofely fo. It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land fo extremely valuable 
in an open Rate. The importance of inclofing is well underftood, antfwhere not prac- 
tifed in perfedlion, it arifes from caufes that form exceptions rather than efteft the general 
rule. 


Sect. IV,— 0 /Farms and Tenantry. 

THE predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is metayersy nearly upon the 
fame fyftera which I have defcribe 4 and condemned, in treating of tne hulbandry of 
France. The landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs tlie buildings, and the te¬ 
nant provides cattle, implements, and feed; they divide the produce. Wherever this 
fydem prevails, it may f e taken for granted that a ufelefs and miferable population is 
found. The poverty 6. the formers is the origin of it; they cannot Rock the farms, 
pay taxes, and rent in money, and therefore mull divide the produce in order to divide 
the buithen. Th'tie is rcafo* to believe that this was entirely the fyRem in every part 
of Europe; it is gradually going out every where; and in Piedmont is giving way to 
great forms, whofe occupiers pay a money rent. I was for forae time deceived in going 
from Nice to Turin, and believed that more of the* forms were larger than* is really 
the cafe, which refuited from many fmall ones being collected into one home Read. 
That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia Bruna, has the appearance of being 
very confideniWe; but, on inquiry, 1 found k in the hands of feven families of metayers, 
vou IV. 4 B in 
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fn the raoiWittUBs from Nice to Racconfe, however, they are final! j but many properd^, 
as in the mountains of France and Spjun. 

'fhe CSival. de Capra, member of the Agrarian Society, affured me, that theunbn of 
farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the efiedf of luxury; that the metayers were dif* 
miffe^and driven away, and the fields every where depopulated. I demanded how 
the country came to have the appearance of immenfe cultivation., and looked rather 
like a garden than a farm all the way from Coni ? He replied, that I ihould fee things 
otherwife in paffing to Milan: that the rice culture was fupported by great farms, and 
that large trads of counttry were reduced to a defert. Are they then uncultivated ? No, 
they are very well cultivated, but the people all gone, or become miferable. We bear 
the fame (lory in every country that is improving: while the produce is eaten U0^y a 
fuperfluity ot idle hands, there is population on the 4>ot; but it is ufelefe population: 
the improvement baniihes thefe drones to towns, where they become ufeful in trade and 
manufactures, and yield a market to that land, to which they were before only a bur¬ 
then, No country can ,be really flourifliing unlefs this take place} nor can there be any 
Where a flourilhing and wealthy race of farmers, able to give money rents, but by the 
deftruAion of metaying. Does any one imagine that England would be more rich and 
more populous if her mnners were turned into metayers ? Ridiculous. The intendant 
of Bifiatti added another argument againft great farms; namely, that of their being laid 
to grafs more than fmall ones; furely thi.s is a leading circumftance in their favour, for 
grafs is the laft and greateft improvement of Piedmont; and that arrangement of the 
loil which occafions moll to be in grafs, is the mod beneficial. Their meadows are 
amongd the fined and mod produftive in the world. What is their arable ? It yields 
crops of five or fix times the feed only. To change fuch arable to fuch grafs, is doubt- 
lefs the h^hed degree of improvement. View France and her metayers—View England 
and her rarmers; and then draw your conclufions. 

The Milanese.— Wherever the country that (I faw) is poor and unwatered, in 
the Milanele, it is in the hands of metayers. At Mozzata the Count de Cadiglioni 
(hewed me the^ent book his intendant (deward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation 
of the fydem which prevails. In fome hundred pages I faw very few names without a 
large balance of debt due to him, and brought from%e book of the preceding year: 
they pay by fo many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the year: fo many 
heads of poultry, fo much labour, fo much hay, and fo much draw, &c. But there is, 
in mod of thi'ir accounts, on the debtor’s fide, a variety of articles.befide thofe of re¬ 
gular rent; fcymiich corn of all forts, borrowed of the landlord for feed or food when 
the poor man has none: the fame thing is comme^in France, wherever metaying takes 
place. All this proves the extreme poverty and even mifery of thefe little farmers; and 
(hews that their condition is more wretched than that of a day labourer. They are much 
too numerous, threebeingcalculated to live in one hundred pertichi, and all fully employed 
by labouring, and cropping the land incefiantly with the fpade, for a produce unequal 
to the payment of anything to the landlord, after feeding therafelves and their cattle as 
they ought to be fed; hence the univerfal difirefs of tht oouhttw. Thofe who are ad¬ 
vocates for fmall farms, (hoiildcome hither, and fee how they infallibly generate poverty 
in every cottage. The furplus of population is not demanded by manufadureti, or by 
, towns; the increafe therefore is only the divifion of a pittance of food amongft many 
mouths infiead of a few. It is impoffible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra¬ 
tion ; but it is in a landlord’s power tq introduce gradually #Qid prudently^ a dii^nt 
fydem—^to occupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated atxurately by dayflabourws ©f all 
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agssind well mid, Md if this be oot fuffidmt, to eftablUh atnanufaSure of foine^ 
grbifs an^ fimple kind, to employ the population already exiting; and by a gradual al*' 
teration in his farms, to. proportion the food to the mbutbs that are to cat it *. There 
is at prefent an inducement to fu<;h a e^hge, that ought to weigh very ferioufly: the 
example of the French revolution will fpread, and will^be much more apt to take e£Ee£l 
in countries where there is nothing but the great land owner and the pdor cottageitjttkm 
in others where there are intermediate ranks of men of fubftance, who have a^t interefl 
in pi'eferving public order. What a temptation to confufion and rebellion isit, to have 
a country full of miferable metayers, all deeply indebted to the^^feigneur ? Nine-tenths 
of the people ip fuch a cafe, have an immediate intefeft in burning his cahle and1iisac< 
count-books, for he hands fingle, on one hand, againft all the people, iwarmingon the 
othert but in the watered plain, where the farms are large and not populous, from fo, 
much being in grafs, there is every where a race of wealthy farmere, who have an in-" 
tereft in keeping the people quiet, — who are united with the landlord,*—• and who, 
paying their .men in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the; 
temptation to revolt; or even if they were tempted, they would not have the difpropor- 
tion of numbers to render it equally dangerous. The great obje£l of men who have 
property, is at prefent to fecure it—and they can have no fecunty, w'hile they fill the 
country, by metaying, with fwarms of a ftarving and indebted peafantry. It ^ould be 
remembered that the mifehievous confufions, plundering, and burnings, in France, were 
not in the Pays de Beauce, nor in Picardie, nor in Artois, where metayers are unknown, 
and the farms large; but in the Ma^oiinois, in Breffe, in Sologne, where all are in the 
hands of poor miferable metayers; an inllance, furkly, exprefs to the purpofe, and 
w'hich fliould have its weight with Italian landlords. But to work a change in this per- 
nicious fyfteni, demands a refidence on their eftates in the country, inftead of abandon-^ 
ing them to the rapacity of ftewards; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, 
that their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles t* 

In the watered parts of the Milanefe, great and rich farmers are found. Here are 
the particulars of a farm I viewed, between Milan and Pavia j viz. three thoufand one 
hundred pcrtichi; one thoufand fix hundred of rice; two hundred flax} four hundred 
and fifty perennial grafs; four hundred ahd fifty clover; four hundred arable crops, 
wheat, rye, maiz, millet, oats, &c.; twelve horfes; eight oxen; fifty-five cows, two 
bulls; forty labourers; rent 20 livres the pertica} the whole capable of being watered. 
And. at Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where one hundred cows are 
kept: two thoufand petiiehi ; one hundred cows; one cazaro; one fotte cazaro; fix 
others; nine for com; one agent; one guard againft thieves, and thofe ^ho fteal water j 
one waterman. To ftock fuch a fllin 50,000 livres nccellary. By means of fuch 
farms they haye rich farmeijg; fome worth 100,000 livres. The general idea of profit, 
in thefe dairy diftrifts, is ten to fifteen per cent, j fome dairy farms are occupied by pro¬ 
prietors, but the number is inconfiderable. 

Venetian State.-tAH the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at 
haffproduce, k /axmiAkt, evei^ vines: but fome .meadows are ufually referved, and alfo 
woods. The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the former provides live ftock, and pays 
the taxes on it. 

* But inftcad of the num^r of farms decreafing, they are increafed, as we learn froto'Sig. lAivizari, 
j/nvoUjiil MiUerfacher, tom. i.jf.'2Zl. ' 

^ + Thia whole pafiage is left as originally written} before French horron rendered French.politics objefta 
of deteftatlbn rather than example. 
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Sig. LoeatelU a £iirm of one hundred cainpt, within two miles of the dty, which 
yields him two hundred and fifty zecchini nett; this is fomething more than 30s. an 
acre. He hi» alfo another farm more diftant, of fix hundred campi, which yields fix 
hundred and fifty zecchini nett; on wMch them are eight cows, twenty.two oxen, and 
one hundred and fifty fheep. * * 

ln<iAe Vicentine t* i^ Qt when calculated in money two and a half zecchini per campo. 
They have farms fo large as two thoufand campi. 

In the Paduan, one hundred campi are a large farm ; common 60; fmall 40; and 
they reckon fmall ones the beft cultivated; if this be faft, and not a matter of opinion 
in the gentleman^ my informant, it ihews that their huibandry muft certainly be efteemed 
bad; it is, however, queftionable, for the reafon added was, that there were more peo¬ 
ple on fmall farms; a fure proof that the progrefsof improvement has not been carried 
far. To ftock a farm of a hundred campi, one thoufand ducats are neceflary, reckon¬ 
ing the ducat at 36. v'hich is not exad; this is a poor ftock, for it does not exceed 33s. 
the Englilh acre. I'he arrangement of the farms in the Paduan, may be gueffed at, in 
fomfe meafurc, from the following particulars; there are fotmd, in the whole diftrift, 
two hundred and eighty-eight thoufand three hundred fouls; forty-nine thoufand, nine 
hundred and forty-three cows and fatring cattle; forty-one thoufand plough oxen; 
one hundred and two thoufand iheep; fixtecn thoufand fire hundred and ninety, eight 
hogs; feven hundred and thirty-one mules ; two thoufand three hundred and eighty- 
one afles. One Profeffor informed me, that in his opinion, the great mifehief of the 
country is, that of great land pr^rietors letting their eftates to undertakers or middle¬ 
men, who will hire to the amoum of 10,000 ducats a year; and ki rc-lctting to farmers 
will fqueeze them fo that they cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Ano¬ 
ther profcflbr faid, that the diftrift of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the VicMUin, by 
reafon of the greater poverty of the fanners and peafants, who are miferable, and have 
no power to make the land yield well. Indeed I learned, from very good authority, 
that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, where the pea- 
lants are much more at their eafe than in the plain. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —Eftates here are very generally let to mid¬ 
dle man, w’ho re let them to the farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor 
receives little more than onc-half what he might do on a better fyftem, with a pcafan- 
try in a better fituation. The whole country is at half produce; the farmer fupplics 
implements, cattle, and flieep, and half the feed: the proprietor repairs. Silk, and even 
wine on the fame tenure. 

Particulars cf a farm (Sig. Bignami’s) of fix huji^red tomature; three hundred and 
fixty on the hills ; the reft on the plain : fix irotayers ; thirty-fix working oxen ; 
twelve cows; twenty young cattle; one hundred flieep. Produce, two thoufand corbi of 
wine; three to four hundred corbi wheat. * 

Tuscany. —Letting lands at money rent, is but new in Tufeany; and it is ftrange 
to fay, that Sig. Paoletti, a very praSical writer, declares againft it f. A farm in Tuf¬ 
eany is called a/o^crc: and fuch a number of them as ar»p^ced under the management 
of a faflor, is called faftoria. His bufinefs is to fee that the lands are managed accord¬ 
ing to the leaf^ and that the landlord has his fair half. Thefe farms are not often 
larger thun for a pair of oxe% and eight to twelve people in one houfe; fome one him- 

• Particular! of a farm of one hundred and twenty camp! t twenty of meadow, not watered; .nipfiy of 
corn j ten of doner; fifteen oxen and young cattle j thiee cowi j two horfea j four hogs j fc»<n meij,: font 
ditto, with oxtn ; four women j two children, 
f /’ejferi, &c. p. 162. 164. 
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dreJ p«r^h! (this meafure is to the acre, as about twenty.five tothi»ty>eight), and two 
pair of oxen, with twenty people. I was a 0 ured that thefe metayers are (efpecial ty near 
Florence) much at their eafe; that on holydays they are dreflfed remarkably well, and not 
withoutobjefls of luxury, as filver, gold, and filk; and live well, on plentyof bread, wine, 
and legumes. Jn feme inftances this may poflibly be th;,e cafe, but the general faft is con¬ 
trary. It is amurd to jhink that metayers, upon fuch a iarm as is cultivated pair 
of oxen, can be at their eafe} and a clear proof of their poverty is this, that the landlord 
who provides half the live ftock, is often obliged to lend the peafant money to enable 
him to procure his half; but they hire farms with very little money, which is the old 
ftory of France, &c.; and indeed poverty and miferable agriculture are the fure attend¬ 
ants upon this way of letting land. The metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, arefo 
poor, that landlords even lend them com to eat: their food is black bread, made of a 
mixture with vetches; and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called 
aquaroUe ; meat on Suhdays only ; their drefs very ordinary. Y^t in all <hefe particu¬ 
lars they were in a worfe fituation befoi'e the free corn-trade. The richeft peafants are 
in the Valdichiano. The moft common agreejnent is, fo’* the landlord to fumilh all 
the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on the peafants’ family 
of .3 livres for all above three years old. In a confiderable fattoria of eighteen poderi, 
at Caftello Villa Bali Martelli, the largeft is two hundred ftiori (thirty-fix acres, at 5§ j 
281, at 7), and 70 thefmallelt. Particulars of one of one hundred and ninety ftiori; one 
pair of oxen; two calves; one horfe; one mule; no cows, flieep, or hogs; fourt^n 
people, of all ages and Texes; taxes before the grand Duke’s redemption, 80 pauls, 
now 15 ; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half-by peafant; this is 6s. 8d. in the 
whole for about thirty acres. Produce corn, one hundred and eighty feudi; filk, fix 
and a half; wine, fifty-eight; oil, fixty; in all 85I.; the half, or 44I. is the landlord's 
receipt for thefe articles, or above il. 5s. per acre, at five ftiori and a half to theEnglifli 
acre, and il. 1 is. if at feven. Nofmall proprietor. 

Villamagna. —Sig. Paoletti, reftor of this pariib, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the following 
detail of the three poderi belonging to his living, from which the arable ceconomy of 
this part of Tufeany will be well underftood. 


Three Poderi; three Families, 

Seed fawn.'— ftaji of wheat •— 16% Jiiori of land. 

3 ditto etches — 7|- 

24 ditto i!^ns 28 

6 ditto oats —- 10 

Artificial graffes j viz. clover, 
great millet, vetch, and 
oats, a^l to;* forage — 24 

Wood,* “ , — 283 

The ftajo of wheat, of forty pounds Englilh (fifty.two pounds to fifty-five pounds Ttrf- 
can), fows three ftiori and a half, and yields eight or niqp times as much; vetches four 
times the feed ; beans three times; oats feven times; the wheat is a tolerable crop; all 
the reft miferal?le. If the farms, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no 
more in this mtth fyftem, we rtiay foppofe the poverty of the common produfls; we have 
on the word: lamfa in Englana no idea of fuch crops as thefe of vetches, beans, .an4 
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«ats. There are iiithor on the thrw poderi, thirty^fi:? I, qiie iilnle,j iTuf I 

and four cows; alfo fifty barrels of oil, a five feudt } and three hnpdre^ aid. eighty 
rels of wine, at lo livres the barrel, vintage price, but at a y^ bid i 5,livres or i 6 
livres} in filk 25 feudi; and in wo^ 10 feudi, for three-fourths of the wbods fjpe in a 
ftate of deftruftion. TheTe poderi are let a la »uia j repairs are doneJ«r the proprie¬ 
tor; live ftock belong to the incumbent, and neither to the chu^i nor tp the peafants; 
implements belong to the tenants; feed-wheat, three fourths tb them, and one-fourth 
to the owner; of fpring-com, all to the latter; alio all forts that are put in with the 
Yanga (fpadeas the land is fo much the better laboured. Let it be remembered, that 
the fpade beipg preferred to the plough, is the moft decifive proof that tillage is is a 
Itatf of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. 

Modena. —In the mountains there are many peafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the pratilice of the great lords, Snd 
the poffeffors of lands.in mortmain letting to middle-men, who re-let to metayers; un¬ 
der which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. The tenant furaifhes one-half of the 
cattle; and the landlord one-half. To Reggio the number of fcattered houfes very great; 
good; and with neatly hedged home-ftalls: apparently there is not a labourer s houfe 
in all the country; all metaying farmers. 

Parma.-— Appearances from Reggio to this place are much inferior to thofe from 
Modena to Reggio; the fences not fo neat; nor the houfes fo well built, white, or 
clean. All here metayers; the proprietor fupplies the cattle, half the feed, and pays 
the taxes; the peafant provides tne utenfils. In the whole dutchies of Parma and Pia¬ 
cenza, and indeed almoft every i^re elfe, the farms muft be very fmall; the pra^lice 
I have ellcwhere noted, of the digging the land for beans, and working it up with a fu- 
perfluity of labour, evidently fhew it: the fwarms of people in all the markets announce 
the fame fad; at Piacenza, I faw men whofe only bufinefs was to bring a fmall bag of 
apples, about a peck ; one man brought a turkey,-and not a fine one. What a wafte 
of time and labour, for a ftout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy. —All the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as the year 897,. lands were 
let on leafe for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruits or fervice, as in 
all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. This fliews how valUy 
more forward Italy was in thofe early periods, than the reft of Europe *. 

It is fiiid, that in 1464 began the cuftom of letting lands on a three years leafe t. 

Sect. V.—— and Price of Land. 

This, as I have endeavoured' to explain already, ^the cafe of France, is one of the 
tnoft important inquiries in rural oeconomy. 'Ihe vulgar notion is, that nothing railes 
the value of land, but trade or manufadure. If the refult ef my travels were only to 
produce fafts fuffident to overturn fo falfe a theory, my time would not be altogether 
loft. ' ' 

Piedmont. — Chentah.^laxid in general is fold at 8oo,li^es, or goo livres the,g/or- 
natOt which is to the Englilh acre as 7440 is to 7929. (Paudon ) At a diftance from 

• — “• Uneerto Datmo, the eercq da P. AbtUe di S Jmtrogio a nomo di Uvello, per vnilidite ami, alcmt 

terrt nel Contado di Brefiin, eVaruuo del mmljiero d’Orend^promitaudo di pagare a fiaottoe ptrfjaannuale 
pttftont tanta quantita digeneri, e di denaro. Seeala madia decern, Seiigine fa>ia dmdeeem, falut, &c. Sic. Qi^ 
lim goen on; ■< ehiaramente *i thmprtnde, the t'ingenno il Mattioti it qualeeredetfe, tie hf fegak/aft lafBgai 
degu aatiebi.’* Memarit della Cittae della Camp- di SHlana. Cuiliiu parte ii. p, 6s. 

, t t'arenelB/apraPJnfiiiuxiene AgtwiadeUa Ciavetau. 4to. 1789. p. 58. 

towns. 
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towiw, 6t)o fiviys to 850 livres. Some at 1000 Kvres (53I. 6 s* per EngUfih acre}. 
Good witored meads, 1000 firires to laoo livres. 

Tarwi.—-Theprice of land in the enritons of Turin, asmay be fuppofed, is very high. 
Four mil^ from the.town fome is fold without water, at 1200 Bvresthe gioraata: voth 
water, it depends oh quantity, and tfcj value is immenfe. , Land that* has one hour 
a week of fuch a ftrealh as will water five giomata in that hpur, fells at 1500 Ilvres 
(791.19s. per Englilh acre); if it waters two gbmata, 1006 Uvres; and if three, 1200 
livrcs. And fuch watering adds at lead one third to the value of the land. At Cam* 
biano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 3000 livret, but this is uncommon.^ 
NAr the town fuch prices as 3000 livres and 4000 livres are known. • But in general, 
arable watered, near Turin, fells at 1000 livres; at a difiance and not watered, 200 
livres to «o livres. If a general average were to be made of all forts of land, except 
the very nnefi;, it would be about 500 livres. In regard to rent, but Uttle is let for 
money, chiefiy at one half produce; but fuch meadows as would fef! at 1000 livres would 
let at 70 livres to 75 livres. If two-thirds are arable, and one, iffird meadow40 livres 
will be about the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 30 livres. 

Vcrcelli .— Rice grounds, 500 livres ; good whpat land, 800 livres j watered meadow, 
600 livres and 700 livres per giomata. 

Milanese. —The price varies from 15 livres for the pooreft waftes, to 1000 livres 
the pertica * ; but from 600 livres to 1000 livres more common. As the livre is 7id. 
Englilh, 1000 livl^s is 98I. 198. 2d. per acre. It is ufually bought in fuch a manner as 
to pay 2| to 3 per ouQt. for the purchafe money. ^ 

Between Milan and Tavia, land rendered good by^^ter, fome fells at 300 livres to 
500livres: at 300 livres it lets at 12 livres. ^ 

From Milan to Mozzata, when you have pafied the watered plain, which is in a few 
miles, the rent in general is not more than 4 livres or 5 livres the pertica. In every 
new leafe for a long period, fuch as eighteen or twenty-one years, there is always an 


* The difficulty I have met with, h afeertaining the contents of a Milanefe pertica, is llr^nge. Pane* 
ton, in his Metrologk, makes it to the Engltih acre, as 0.14727 is rn 0.7929, by which- proportion, it 
ihould contain 8090 feet, or about 54 pertieas in an acre. Count Alexander Cicogno, in the Memoirs- 
of the Patriotic .Society of Milan, vol. li. p 304, fays,, chat if feeds are planted at fittcen oncie one from 
another, 1479 will plant a pertica. As the oncia is two inches Engliih, this makes pz-t} Englilh feet in a 
pertica. 

Monf. de la Landc fays, that it takes more than five perticas to make an arpenC de Paris; now as that 
arpenl is to the Englilh acre, 0.6694 is I® 0 * 79 » 9 i there are confequently 36,775 Englilh feet in thatarpent; 
at five perticas, it would confiil of 73:5 Englilh feet, or about &.v to an acre. ^ 

In the notes to the new edition of the /|lKi Gioniaiaof Gallo (1775), this pertica isfaid to-cootain 6152 
French feet, which will not differ materiafly from De la Lande. 

Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupremc council of Finances at Milan, and lias written intclb'gentlf. 
on the unjimento fay;, Uarpent (ft fraiuiaJla alia ferl'ica MHantfe com 1 1 ad unopr^tmameute. ( Delie opere 
d 4 S. Conte Carli. Svo. 17 -i- tom i. p. 223.) The arpent of France being to the arpent de Paris as 48 
to 32, there are ^c,i6z Englilh feet in it, and in the pertica (at to 1) 31,500 feet. But the fame au¬ 
thor, lays (p. 520.1, tberf <tre 486K pertichi in a fquare Italian mile} if (b, there are 3628 in a fquare £i^ 
lilh mile; this i-|th^ertichi to an Englilh acre. 

Finding fu many cuntradi^iiom, 1 judged it necclfary to recur to different aiuhority. The oncia of Mi¬ 
lan is two Englilh inches, and the mcafures ihns arrange themfelves s 

One pertica 24 tavoli. 

One ti^pll 12 piedib 
One pWle 1 1 oncte. 

Of thefe the tavola and pertici are Square mcafures, the former containing u pledi fguaret this makes 576 
Englilh %tt'<whid)tnultipUcd by 24, the refialt is‘1.3,824 feet for a pertica,-or atetrt to an acre; 
and by this eftkuate I llutU calculate. 

augmentation 
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augmentation 0/ rent in every part of the Milanefe, and generally to a pretty confiderable 
amount. There is alfo an undoubted augmentation in the fpecie current in the country, 
and the prices of every thing have rifen at the fame time that money has increaled. It 
highly deferVes noting by the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfiifts entirely by land pro¬ 
duce, without mde (other than the fale ef that produce) and without manufadlure, it is 
remarkable that it has experienced an advance in its profperity, as well as countries that 
feem to eiigrofs both trade and manufadlure j even at a period long after it had attained 
a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thofe trading countries have little to 
oppofe. , ^ 

Lodi. —^I’he heft land near this place, 600 livres the pertica (59I. 8s. per En^ilh 
acre); but farther off, 300 livres to 350 livres. The Spina^ a farm I viewed, belong¬ 
ing to the Caval. Don Bafiiamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 livres, others at 25 livres; 
but the common price 12 livres to 15 livres. The beft land and higheft r^^t is all for 
cows. . ‘ 

-Watered lands fell at-300 livres the pcriica; and let at 10 livres (igl. 9s, 
per EngliOi acre) nett rent, tenant paying cenfunento, &c. 

)m. f. 

Rent nett, - • 10 o 

Water tax for diftrlbution, -10 
Cenfiniento, - - 25 


Torrent, - . 13 5 

ViiNETiAK State.—• j 5 iTg^;w.--Price of land near Bergamo, 80 ducats the pertica. 
The ducat is 8 livres, and 50 livres the pound fterling; and if the editors of Agoftino 
Gallo be not miftaken, there are 6 1 94 French feet in a pertica j on thefe proportions, 
land fells at 7 81 . 8s. per Englilh acre. 

Brefcia .—^The beft fells at 800 feudi j commonly from 300 to 500 feudi the jugero. 
This meafure containing fourpertichi, and the Englilh acre 4I, makes 400 feudi to equal 
59I. per Englilh acre, at 7 livres the feudo. The beft land of Soo feudi, amounts con- 
lequently to 14 81 . Rents, per jugero, 5 to 10 feudi j the mean, 7 1 feudi, equals 22s. 
Englilh acre. 

I'crem .—^Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44I. 6 s. per Englilli 
acre), and yields to the proprietor 3 to 4 per cent. I viewed an arable field clofe to the 
city, yet fowing with wheat, that would fell for ipo zccchini per campo; and fome other 
lands juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are excefliyely gravelly, would fell for 15 zec¬ 
chini } fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not fell for more than 8 or 9 zecchini (5I. 
per Englilh acre): it is however not fo bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it. 

Vicenza.—The beft watered meadows fell at 2400 livreS to 3000 livres the campo, 
which is about 65I. per Englilh acre, the beft arable is nearly as valuable. The worll 
arable 300 livres j in the beft there are neither mulberries nor vines. Common price 
900 livres to 1000 livres, and the produce 110 livres p#lr campo, about 55s. the acre. 
The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the campo, common i, 11, or 2 zecchini. But 
in general land is let at half produce. 

To Padua .—^The beft lands fells at 45 zec^ni the campo; rice-grounds are at that 
price. ™ 

P^utt. —The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 livres a/. The campo is 840 
pertiche quadrate, each of fix feet, eonfequently 3 ,240 feet ; but the foot is one inch 

longer 
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longer thw thetParb foot: it is therefore equal to abouti,^5yS8o Pam^eet *, or about 
-i^th un^l^ ^ EngliCh acre. Middling land 95 ducats; ^d 50 ducats; rice grounds, 
and cbnfi^u^tly. imgated, 200 ducats ^ the fame land before rice being plantelit 100 
ducats; watered meadows, 200 ducats; woods, 100 ducats; gardens, 400 ducats. 
Eftates pay 5 per cent. , . . 

Ecclesiastical STATE.--jBoiljg«a.--LandIords are paid 4>y half produce, which 
affords them about al* 6s. 5d. per tornatura, of half an Englifli acre, and as mdch is left 
for the farmer: this is about 3I. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average; but it is in 
the mh pl^ only, through all the country, and including good, bad, and indiffer¬ 
ent, W varies from 8s, gd. to 26s. 5d. the tornatura, for the landlord’s Ihqr?. The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 21I. 17s. 6d. Englifli, the tornatura: in general 
from 81 . 15s, to 13L 2s.,6d. The return for the value of land is 4 to 5 per cent, on 
the capital, iht in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscany.— Florence. —The landlord’s half of the produce, for all farmS are let a la 
met^t is about 3 livres nett (2s. i|d.) per fliora on the plain (ns. S^d. per Eng- 
lifh acret)t it is 2 livres on the hills (7s. 8|d. per acre), and i livre on the moun¬ 
tains. No other proof is wanted of the poor ftate of agriculture, in this country, arif- 
ing, doubtlefs, from fo wretched a mode of lettiii'g land. What muft it have been 
before the time of Leopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of Us old 
ihackles ? 

Tillamagna. —Three poderi, containing aoo ftiori cultivated, and 283 of mountain 
wood, would fell at 12,000 feudi (3400I.); and per for the whole, 7I. each: it 
alfo yields a rent by metaying of 500 feudi; and lan& commonly fold to pay 3J- per 
cent, intereft; but more commonly in other parts only 3. 

Dutchy of Modena.—A fcifiPKa.—The bioica, which is here the meafure of land, 
is twenty nine French toifes by twenty-fix, or feven hundred and fifty four; or to the 
Englifli acre as 27,144 is to 38,300; oras 15 to2i. This meafure of arable fells from 
500 livres to 1200 livres—the lilrre half that of Milan, or about 4d.; 800 would be 
18I. an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 livres to 3000 livres; the latter equals 
70I. an acre. Such are mown thrice; the firft cutting yields one carro of 100 poid, or 
a5oolb. (the pound about {ths of an Engliih pound); and the price of hay 3 to 4 
zecchini per carro. 

Parma. —The beft land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the bioica (3 il. 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the befl fells at 25 to 40 zecchini. 

Piedmont. — Vogara.-^Fxom St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the befl: is 500 
livres the journal. After that tow|^ 24 feudi di Milano per tavola (ab^t aol. to 25I. 
per acre). From Vogara, to within a few miles of Turin, the average value of land is 
500 livres (26I. 13s. per Engliih acre). 

SAV0Y.~At Montti}< '.iau, rineyards fet at icoo livres to laoo livres the journal, 
which about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil, 
to appearance abfqlst^'ftones, that yield good wine,and fell as high as meadow. Cul- 
rivatra lan^ ait Modena, in thf Haut-Savoy, at 1000 livres. Improved mountsun fpots, 
300 livres W 500 livres. 

The moft carelefs examinafionof the preceding prices will be fuificient to ffievi^that land 
is fold at prefent in Lombardy, fome a^g^fter it has loft both its commerce and its ma-* 


•y/fx. BitaAon maket it more than an arpent of Fraace, i.o8$(S. ■ How he prorea this, 1 am not arith. 
tarskian enooel^ to know. « 

. f This at the ratio o| 5I Sion per acre. 
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nufeftures *, at prices that ought to mark the direfl: influence of itnmenfe indoftry; for 
it rifes from 30I, to lool. an acre, through a territory not comparable for foil naturally 
to many others. I will venture to aflert, that the fame land in England, would not fell 
for half, perhaps not for one third of the money. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
cities which polfefs moft trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little 
influence on the lands wjbich fell at the prices here noted. It is not the competition of 
Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the terra firma ; and*what have thofe of 
Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont ? If Leghorn has not cul¬ 
tivated the Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan ? Bologna is perhaps th^pioft 
manufafturing ,town in Lombardy; but has it drained the Commachio ? If you recur 
not to prefent, but to ancient wealth, you mull turn to Florence f, Pifa, Genoa, and 
Venice •, the two firft are in one of the word cultivated countries in Italy of Genoa I 
know nothing but by reading; but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultiva¬ 
tion in the Ligurian territory, free from fmall prefent proprietors: and let it be remem¬ 
bered, becaufe it is a circumllance that merits it, that great commerce and fabrics, 
efpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory^ have a dired tendency not 
to eftablilh, but to annihilate fuch properties. 

The effeft of great wealth flowing from induflry, is to extirpate little properties by the 
profits from trade being inverted in their purchafe; one country gentleman, with half a 
fcore farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place in countries, where the progrefs 
of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number of little proprietors, who eat up all their 
produce, and yet are half ftarvi^ for want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? 
I am fure it is not at Venice. ^ 

The furert proof of the want of dilTeminating wealth in the country, is the almoft uni- 
verfaJ praftice of cultivating the land by metayers; if trade and commerce did much 
for Italy, which cannot be doubted, you muft look for their effeds, not in the country, 
but in towns. Thole cities that poffelTed much induftry (which I have named), carry 
fure proofs of former profperity; go out of their gates, and you meet with none—from 
what did this arife ? Probably from thofe cities htix^e fovereipn ones, and lhackling the 
country with eveiy fpedes of monopoly, in favour of themfelves. "What is it therefore 
that will diflufe wealth through all the clafles, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
lurtre to the towns ? An equitable government. Whatever we polTefs in England, we 
owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cultivation Aiperior to 
that of other countries, which dirtinguiflies our ifland fo much, as the ertablilhment of 
a race oi men generally found no where elfe; a fubftantial and wealthy race of tenantry; 
a race found ii/every corner of England : in Lombardy, you murt go for fuch, not to 
Florence and Genoa, but to the Lodizan. 

• Every one knows, that, fti iflly fpcaking, there are both trade and iranufaftures In all parts of Lom¬ 
bardy ; converting raw to organized filk, is crnainly a manufadure; and making a few velvets at Genoa, 
or glafs beads at Venice, are manufaAiues; but, for all the puipofes of argument, Lombardy, when com¬ 
pared to fuch countries as England and France, muft be fald to be almoft deftitute of them. 

•f- For the immt ulc manufaftures and wealth of Florence in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni yillaniii 
lib. H. cap.93. “ In Firctixe It Botteghe (anno \ 3 lo)delPartt della land erano duginto e fiu tfuevano da fit- 

tanta in oltanta mla fanni)di valuta di pin di mittt dugento mlgliaja di forint d'oro (fono a feudt finrentini 
22,860,000) the bene il ter%o epin rimaneva nella terra per ovraggio ftn%a ilgvadagno de'lanajuod. Det deito. 
Bvr,ggi» vivtvano pin di 30,000 fer/enne. Sc per tuttijprodotti c mantfatture dell’intcra Tofeana pre- 
fentementc non entra piu di un nulione due centomila fnPT; chiaro che tempo fa la (ola arte della hma 
in Firenze produceva venti volte pift utile di quello, che prefentemente ne faccia tutto lo ftatp. CarPi Saggio 
Hffpra la Tofeana, op. i. p. 348. ‘ 

A moft fingular law paffed during the republic of Florence, that wo man Ihould make ppoof of wobflitjr# 
who was not able to deduce it from the manufadure of wool or filk. Carli, top>o v. p. 335. A more 
commercial idea couMno where root hfelf. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXXII.— -Cy the Management of Grafs Lands, 

CATTLE and grafs lands are fo conneded, that, I truft, it will not be deemed an 
Impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter, an^ as parts of the fame fubjefl:. 
The obfervations I have made in Italy will be divided eafily into i, irrigation—2, live 
Hock. 


> Sect. I.— Of Irrigation. 

IF there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over all the 
other counti^es I have feen, it is this, and therefore merits the mofl particular detail. 

Piedmont.— jV/Ve.—Such is the confequence of water here, that a garden of four 
feftaradi (afquare of twelve trebucchi, 1. c. 144 is a feftarada, and 400 trebucchi a gior- 
nata, which is to the Engliih acre as 0.7440 is to 0.7929) with a fmall houfe, lets at 20 
louis d’or per annum, or about 15I. an acre. 

Coni. —For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 
The foil near the mountains is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the vale. It is 
perfeQly level, and watered with the utmoft attention, in a manner I had not noticed 
before} not as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed flat, fown with wheat, the 
clods broken with hoes and buih-harrowed, and then great deep trenches flruck with 
the plough, for letting in the water} thefe are eight to twelve yards afunder. They 
are now (September) watering clover eight inches hi^, by letting the water into thefe 
trenches, and conducting it in a Angular manner. A man walking backwards, draws 
by a line a bunch of ftraw and weeds, juft large enough to ftop the water in the trench, 
and force it to overflow on each fide. This is an expenfive and operofe method, and 
inferior to the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz, good, but not extra¬ 
ordinary ; millet} and a little hemp, the male plants picked. A great deal of clover, 
but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory of Piedmont j 
and the conducting of the water in multiplying conduits, feems well underftuod, and 
praCtifed in great perfection. 

Coni to Chmtale. —In the watered meadows, much chicorium intybus and plantago 
lanceolata. Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly} but iii fome feafons four 
times. 

Racconis, —The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time} the predomi¬ 
nant plants*” the chicorium intybus^ ff/mtago lanceolata^ acchilka millefolit^it and trifolium 
pratenfe. 

To Ttfrm.—From Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered, polTibly two-thuds, and wherever the water is carried, it is apparently with 
great fldll. It is however rather Angular, that more trenches are not cut for taking the 
water off the land r. the attention is chiefly paid to bringing it on; from which we may 
conclude, either that the Iieaf of the climate renders fuch drains lefs neceffary than in 
Enghmd—or that water is too valuable from every one underftanding its ufc, to be 
brought on iir the lead fuperfluous quantity.. The contrivance towards Turin, for car¬ 
rying the aqueduCls of irrigation acrofsAe roads, are beautifully executed: for conve¬ 
nience of diftribution, the water-courfe sraifed three or four feet, or more, above the 
general level; thefe aqueduCls are brought to the fide of the road, and feemingly finifli 
in await, but really fink in a fyphon of mafonry under the road, and rife on the other 
fide behind anotherfimilar wall. Seeing thefe buttreffes of mafonry, without perceiving 

4 c 2 at 
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firft any •watafjf'wondered for a moment to what ufethey coaid be aligned i but whett 
I mounted the foot-way, this beautiful contrivance was at once ajppaient. Thefe are- 
noble exertions. 

‘ Tarw.—llie irrigation In all this vicinity is extenfive, and carried tbgreat per^eftlon- 
Water is meafured with as muph accuracy as wine. An hour per we^ is foW, and 
the fee fiinple of the water is attended to with the fame folicitude, as that of die land. 
Rich meadows without water fell for 1000 livres and 1 too livres a giprnata; and arable 
worth 500 livres without water, is in many inftances worth aooo livfes with it. Such a 
meadow as will fell for 1 too livres or laoo livres per giornata, will yield the firft mow¬ 
ing 115 rubbii of hay,'worth g/i to 10/i the rubbio, the fecond 90 rubbii, at 1 ^ Sf, 
and the third, 80 rubbii, 6 f. to yf. \ the fourth growth is fold to be eaten by flieep, 
at 5 livres. 'rhis produce amounts to 120 livres, or 61 . Englifli per giornata, which 4S 
under an acre. The intereft of 1100 livres being at 40 livres or 50 livres, ttere remains 
a fuffifcient profit, after all expences are paid. During the winter, as the meadows are 
commonly fed with iheep, they do not water at all. Some experienced cultivators 
' avoid water in the fpring, till the frofts are over, which happen here as late as the loth, 
and even the 15th of May, ns a ftrong frefli vegitation is in fuch cafes entirely cut off 
but in general no attention is paid to this circumftance, and watering goes on at all 
times except when Iheep are on the ground, 'fhofe who have water enough, let it on 
to their land once a week during the whole fummer; but if the weather is wet, once a 
fortnight; and a day or two before cutting, if the water is perfectly clear. In regard to* 
the quality of water, they make no other diftindion than that from mountains being cold,, 
and that of the Dora, near Tur^ being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals that they may rot; and forae good managers 
harrow the bottoms in the fpring to foul the water, which then a£b more powerfully as 
a manure. Another praftice, which tends alfo to prove what excellent farmers they 
are in all that refpecls meadow grounds, is that of paring and burning, which they per¬ 
form on pieces that have a bad herbage, or want of improvementbut do not fow them- 
with corn or any other plant, except hay-feeds, in order to renew the grafs, with no 
other interruption. It is impoffible to praife fuch praftices too much. They call Ais 
hufbandry motqra, 

, The power of efre6ing the great works in irrigation, which are vifible over this whole- 
country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofcs the right and property of afl’ 
rivers to be veiled in the king; confequently all canals taken from them, are bought of 
’•him, and this enfures another regulation, which is the power of carrying the water*, 
when bought,/at the pltafure of thofe who buy it, where they think m; Aey cannot 
however cut acrofs any man's ground without paying him for the land and the damage 4 
but the law does this by regulations known to every one, and no individual b flowed a 
negative upon a meafure which is for the general good. The purchafers of water from 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communitics^hat have lands waiting 
water, and it is of no confequence at what diftance thele lands may be from the river- 
whence the water is taken, as they have a right fo condKa it where they choofe, pro¬ 
vided they do not cut through a garden or pleafure ground. Nor can they carry 
water under that of others, whofe canals are already made, as they might in that cafe 
deprive them of part of their water; Aey are obliged to throw aqueduds over jfucli^ 
«anals. The benefit of water is lb great and^ll undei^ood, that nobody eVisr tbinl^s 
of making objedions; and in cafe their lands are not alri^ady watered»4t is no fq^ ad.* 
vantage to have a new canal brought through them, as they have the pppoifUfity of 
buying water of theproprietors. It is fold per hour per week* a;y[^eve|k luid| sa hour* 
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and do^n to a quarter. 'J’he contmoct price of an iliour per w eek is i gcstr 

Kvres. At Gruiiafcho* four miles from Turin,- there are many Perfian wheels that lift 
up the water by buckets; the wheels are double*, with wafbers between for the llreani 
turning them j the buckets or boxes pn one cmtfide only; thw raife the water eighroi* 
ten fwr, and about two and a half fhorlrf thf'|nll dianjeter of the wheel, and I could 
not perceive that they lofe a drop} none falls except what adheres to the wheel itfelf. 
To fave the expencft of multiplying Iluices, for the occafional ftoppage of water, in car¬ 
rier trenches, to force it over the land they have a moveaWe board that fits the trench, 
whijih is placed occafionally where wanted, and anfwers Hhe purpofe well. Ihey have 
notHiof the ramifications of carrier trenches common amongus j and not fo many drains 
fdr taking the water ofiF as with us j and, on the whole, do not fhew any thing Ifke our 
attention ia the ufe of the water, though twenty, or rather a hundred times more irl 
bringmg it from rivers, and diftributing it about the country; and 1 could not but ob* 
ferve that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many placea damaged by the wa¬ 
ter retting too long; this is more the cafe here than it feemed to be from Coni to Rac* 
conis, w here the meadows carried a better countenance. 

Turin to Chivafeo. —Not one-third of this country is watered. At Chivalfco but little 
alfo. After crouing the Dora Belta, there tte foon two confiderable canals of irri¬ 
gation ^ one made two years ago only, which is as great a work as a navigation in 
England. 

Cigfione.—Little land watered in this country; but I obferved here feme meadows, 
with off-channels from the principal ones, for comiii^ing the water, which I did not 
notice before j but very few drains. The new canal droffes a gravelly watte, but none of 
it watered. 

Trouchan.—A very rich country much watered; and many mulberries. 

St. Germane. —Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than fifteen 
cwt. an acre, and yet watered. The glory of Piedmont is from Coni to T’urin. Thofc 
who pafs Mont Cenis to Turin, and Turin to Milan, fee. on comparifon, nothing. 

VercelU. —The new canal now making, for taking water from the Dora Belta, and 
condudling it to the rice grounds of Vercelli, is done by the king, and will coft three 
millions; the waU-r is fold to communities. The other I croflod near th.e Dora, at the 
fame time, was made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis de Bourg. 

Mii.anese.-— —After crofling the Tefino, in feveral branches, enter¬ 
ing the Milanefe, we find a great fyftem of watering meadows to BniTalora, whei e that 
magnificent canal, vheNaviUio Grande is twenty yards broad, and though navigable, was 
originally made for irrigation alon^c % 

St. Pietro Olmo. —Hence, for feme dittance, there is no w'aiering; but then there is 
fbmething ui our Berkfliire method; the lands are arched up, and jult in the centre, on 
their crowii, are the cat? trenches for conducing the water, and on each fide a row 
of low fallows; fome^of thefe lands are two rods broad, and two feet iiigher in the 
ridge than in the^^irTTW* the land firm and the herbage good: wherever the mea¬ 
dows feem good, there is abundance of chkorium intybuSi plantageo lanceoiuta; and 
iiumfraienfi* 

M/Vrf/i.—-As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greateft exertion cl the kind 
l^at ever was in the world, and certaii^the firll that was undertaken in Europe, after 
the decline of the Roman empire it TOfits every attention that a farming traveller can 
give;, for it win be found, by very briefly recurring to records, which-have beeniearch- 
ed, that great exertions (perhaps as great as ever known) wm’e ntadc in this country, 
at a period wheti|||tbe north of Europe was in' a ttate of barbarifm. k the yeuo 1037, 

ateittioa. 
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mention is madte of the canal Vecchiabhia. In 1067, watered meadows were common, 
calledmo,by Landolfo *. In 1077, there are notes of many ftreams ufed. In 1138, 
the monks of Chiarcvalle bought of Giovanni Villano fome commons, woods, and mea<> 
dows 81 livres under the contraft (a parchment yet remaining) ** ut momjieriutn 
pojfit ex VeQabia trahere ledum vbi ipfum, mondjiermm voluerit et Jifuerit oput liceat facere 
eidem monajlerio fojfatafuper terram ipjius Jobannts ab una parte via et ab aHa^^c. pofftt 
firmare et habere clufam in proto ipfms Johannis^ Ssff.” There is a firailar contraft of the 
following year, and various others, until the beginning of the thirteenth century ; from 
which, and others, it appears that the Vecchiabhia was the entire property of the mo- 
naftery, and confirmed m 1276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick II. The me¬ 
rit of thefe monks appears to have been great, for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their fltill and induftry, that they had many applications for afliftance in direding works 
fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands; and the Imperial Chancellor Rinaldo, in 
the time of 'the Emperor Frederick I. being appointed archbilhop of Cologne, found the 
poffeflionsof ms fee in fuch a dep^oraole hate, that he applied for, and found the fame 
afliftance as reported by Cefarior Eifterba^'enfe. Their greateft exertions were in irriga¬ 
tion, which was fo well known, il t they fold their fuperfluous water, transferring the 
ufe and property of fome jy the hour, day, and w:'ek. In two centuries they came to 
be poffefl eu of fixty tnoufand pertiche, 1 jftly v’a.icrtJ : there is reafon to believe th. ', 
the piadicc in iht, thirteeulh centui/ did not m; lially differ from the prefent modes; 
becaufe, i. < the papers of the archi'/es of the bbey of that period, mention is made of 
ehit/fe, inca/irit bochiUiyfoi toii, and other works, to diftribute the vnter, and regulate 
the irrigation In 1164, the Emperor Frederic gave variou'' rights, in cer tain rivers, 
to the pc'^ple of Pavia, for the purpofes of irrigation §. In . 177, rhe 0 pie of Milan 
enlarged and continued the Nav llio Crande, from Abhlate G’ flb f(' Milan, being four¬ 
teen miles} it was brought from the'j'efmo, n« ar the . igo Maj^g^ore, to Abbiafe Graf- 
fo, twenty miles, by the people of Pavia, long before the date of any r cords now known 
to remain j). In 127 >, it was made navigable. It is thirty-tw'o lulian miles long, and 
tw .nty-five bracchi wide, or forty-nine Englilli feet . 

The fecund great work, was the &nal called Muzza, which takes the waters of the 
Add;', at Caffano, c-id cr ies them to Marignano, there dividing and watering much of 
the l^odizan. It was executed in 1220 **, and done in fo admirable a ftyle, that Padre 
I'rif’ in the preface to Modo di regolare iJiiimi, . fays,—“ il meccanifmo d'irrigar le 

campagne eJlato ridotto airuLimogrado di maejiria e di perfezione nel canale di Muzza^\.** 
And Padre Antonio Lccchi, another great engineer and mathematician, remarks,-— 
“ De'nojlri tre f>elebri canali di Muzza^ e de'due navigli qual altra memoria ci rimane ora, 
fe non fe quella del tempo della loro conflruzione, e d\ntre poche notizie, niente concernenti al 
maravigliofo artijizio della loro condotla 

In 1305, the canal of Treviglio w-as made, which takes the water from the Brembo, 
and carries it for feveral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and iftiout three deep j it ir- 

* Guilini, tom. tv. p. 122. 224, 22;. ,, 

f Chmjt, are flukes; incaftri, are water gates that arc moved perpendicniatly j ioeWR, openingt 
in the banks to dillributc water; foratoi, difeharges for carrying off fuperfluous water ; tlie fame ii fia* . 
rkatori. 

% Memira Storiea ed Ecmcmka /ilTIrrigazime de Prati. Don. Ang. FumegalR Aid £ Milano, tom. ii» 
p. 215. 

§ Uoilini, tom. vi. p. 33c. 

^ il NvovaRaeeollad’dutorichelratlano iktmie delPAcquf. Parma. 1768. 4to. Tom. vli. p. Pn'^. p. 97, 

«([ Ibi^ p. 98. ** Verri, Storiadi M. ni. p. 240. ff Nuova Raccolta, tom, vii.. 

lb.'Piano, .i^e. dt In torrenti, p. 141. 

rigatee 
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rigates the territory of Triviglio and the Ghiam d’Addiai: And, within four or five 
miles, there are five canals, taken from the Adda and the Brembo, all of great antiquity. 
In 1460, the canal de Martefano was begun, under Duke Francis Sforza I.; it was 
twenty-four miles long, and eighteen braccia (thirty-five Englifli feet) wide; fmce length¬ 
ened feven or eight miles more. It takes the waters of she Adda, a little before 'IVezzo, 
by means of a powerful wear (chiu/e) founded upon the living rock; it is then fupport- 
ed for five miles by a folid wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet) above the bottom of 
the Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola, it paffes over the torrent Molgora, by 
a bridge of three ftone arches. At Carfenzago, it is croffed by the river Lambro, which 
enters and quits the canal with all its floods. And ’ order to prever* * * § the furplus of 
water, which this circuraftance occafions, from breaking the banks of the canal, or over¬ 
flowing them, there are nineteen fcaricatori in the canal, above, below, and facing the 
junSion, which are fo calculated that they have not only powers fufficient to take off 
the waters of that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thefc fcaricatori are 
canals which take the water, when fluice-gates are opened for 'h.-t purpofc, and convey 
it at various diftances to the I.anibfo again; the fall in its courfe being confiderable 
enough to free the canal from all rupe- fleity of watci. Near Milan, .his Navillio re- 
cch'cs the torrent Sevf.'bj and, after "l. Tooadmg the city, unites with the Navillio 
Orande and the Olona. The daicej ■■hi/'h Eellidor fuppofed to be inven .J by rhe 
Dutch were ufed for the firft tin.- nt ar i'aclua, in 1 j L, . hv t .vo er -ineers of Viterbo, 
Dlonirresand Peter Domenico, brotheis *, Let . lin tia Vi:..i profit- j immcJiately of 
this great inventi--'; for the union of the ' wo can?lr of Mil.m; and finding b .tween them 
the diffc/enc" of f i levels to be eighteen braccia), he w’th fix fluice-, in the 3’car 1497, 
under Ludovico il op> ned and facilita.e.' . '■’e navigation from one to the other. 

The greateft fcaricatori J ''f rht waters united '•hkn, is the canal of Vecchlabbia, 
whhl having ^erve ’ fome .nills an. irrigatica, falls into the Lambro nea - Marig- 
nano ; and if this canal ere mad ; liraight, and fuppo..td by ft.me flukes, the naviga¬ 
tion might be continued to the Lambro, anu thpnc«. to the Po and the Both thefe 
canals, the Grande and the Marte mo, are fo contriv i as to be complete^ emptied 
once a year, for cleaning and -epairin£ vhatever aci^idenis may have happened to any of 
the works. 

I have entered into this digrelfion upon a vc.7 curious fubje£t, little known in Eng- 
lifii literature §, in order to fhew how well irrigation was underftood and how admirably 
it was praftifed, when the countries on this fide of the A Ips were barbarous .A.t the 
fame time, however, that juftice is thus done to thefe great exertions, we muft bear ia 
mind that few diftrids in Europe are better, or fo well fituated for iAigation I’he 
lakes of Maggiore and Como, nearly upon the fam-^ lev^;!, are three hundred feet (one 

* Mott dtWAcqtUt vol. V. Partin, 1766, p. 149. Mentioned by Zendrini in the tenth chapter, Sopra 
PAcqua Corrtnte. This is the common fuppofition in Lombardy, and is thus recorded; but it appears to 
be an error, bya paflage in Guiiini, tom. xiL p. 332, where, anno i \2o, mention is exprefsly made of them, 
machinarum quas concbft i\ipe''aht, 

P. 98. Frifi- * 

The fcaruiUori are what I believe we caH wears In England; they are difeharges of fnperfluous waters^ 
Mr Brindley made them in the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, circular, and in the cen're of the river, to- 
Convey the water as into a well ■, but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the hanks of the caiyd, at placet 
that allow a quick conv^ance of the water; fot^^ftance, where a canal crofles <he bed of a river; their 
powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exa£tncfs, proportioned to the quantity of water brought 
into the canals by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever effe£f the (urface, which is of an equal height. 

§ One would naturally look for tome knowledge of thefe fadts in ‘‘ Anderfon’Ii Dedudlion of Commerce;’*' 
but we ihall look in vain. 

huTtdred 
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hujidrcd and fi^braccia) higher than Milan,—and that of Lugano two hundred fert 
higher than thofe, with a nearly regular declivity to the Po *; , ^ , 

There arc authors who have aflerted, that agriculture is improved in confequence of 
great trade or manfadures only ; but the inftance of the immenfe irrigation in the hE- 
lanefc, effefted by thefe and many other /;anals, too numerous to mention, ■will not allow 
of fuch a conclufion being general; and to fhew that my opinion is not without foun¬ 
dation, a very brief review of the ftate of Milan, fo far as it reTpeflis thefe periods, will 
not be difpleafing to a reflefting reada*. 

In 1177, when the cjinai de Navillio Grande was made, the republic of Milan had 
been gradually forming for about two hundred years t; but thefe dominions were ex¬ 
ceedingly confinedLodi, Pavia, Mantua, "Verona, Crema, Tortona, Como, Ber¬ 
gamo, Brefcia, Piacenza, Parma, Genova, Afti, Vercelli, Novara, Cremona, Ivrea,. 
Padua, Alba, Trevifo, Aqitileia, Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, Imola, Cefe- 
na, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona,—^were at that time independent republics |; 
which united againft Milan, in 1162, with the Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and 
deftroyed it. This fmgiilar faft that in fifteen years after one of the moll fignal deftruc- 
tions that could be brought upon a city, there fhould be found energy enough in a petty 
republic, to undertake a work which is in the prefent age regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy mu ft be admitted as a proof, that the trade and manufaftures of that period 
could have been but very inconfiderable. 

Milan, however, unqueftionably arofc to great power and profperity j and our bufi- 
nefs is to inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its commerce might 
influence the perfeftion to which' fhe has carried agriculture. 

10^2, Civil war4 the nobility driven out by the people. 

1056, The government changed. 

,1067, Meadow's watered. Gw 7 /n/, iy- 12a. 

1108, War with Pavia. 

i ,i IL, Lodi deftroyed by Milan. 

1127, Como deftroyed by Milam 

115;^, Frederick Barbarofla intel^fes. 

1162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

1167, The people of Milan living in tents opd cabins. To, 

ii 83 » War with Frederick. 

1177, Navillio Grande continued to Milan. 

1191, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI. 

1204, The dobility expelled. 

2210, The archbifliop’s revenue 80,000 fiorini d’oro, equal to ten millions of livree 
now. 

s 216, A woollen manufafture. 

1220, The canal of the Muzza made. 

1221, Thearchbiftiop and nobles expelled. 

1 * 37 * againft the Emperor Frederick II. 

1240, Government reduced to pay in paper money} the origin of all that has paffed 
fmee in Europe. 

- 1257, The nobility expelled. ,, 

——, The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 

' • Verri, Staria di Milano. I/Ej. tom. i. p. 5. 

Storia di Milano, p. Verri. 410. 1783. tom. i. p. 142. 


t 1. p. 175. 
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♦£263, FaQ:ions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines now in full adivity at Milan. 

1271, The Navjllio Grande navigable. 

1277, Civil war j—^Toriani and Vifconti. 

1281, Ditto. 

1288, Milan buys wool from France, Flanders, and England. 

1296, Decree, that gave to every one Vhe po>Ver of ccftiduding water acrofs all great 
roads, provided ftonc bridges were eroded. 

1302, Revolution the Toriani get the better of the Vifconti. 

1305, Canal of Treviglio made. 

1310, Revolution; the Vifconti prevail. 

1327, Violent faftions of the Gueiphs and Ghibellines. 

1332, Grant of water for irrigation to the people of Treviglio. 

1350— 1385, Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the inanuladures. 

1395, Great power of Milan over the cities of Lombardy ^ ^ 

Through every part of the fourteenth century, the paffages in the Annals are 
numerous which prove how well irrigation wasund^iftood, and how high* 
ly canals of water were valued. 

1421, Milan exports cloths to Venice f. 
j, 457, Moft of the conquefts of Milan loft. 

1460, Canal de Martefano made. 

1481, Sluices invented at Padua. 

1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at Milan. 

It Ihould feem from this detail that the exertions in irrigation were almoft purely 
agricultural; the benefit enjoyed by the people of Pavia, from the Navillio Grande, 
was a conftant proof of the advantages to be derived from fimilar canals; and they 
were executed at moments which will not allow us to attribute them to the influence of 
manufaduring or commercial wealth. 

To this may be added, that during the 13th and 14th centuriesj, Italywas the perpetual 
fccnc of bloody wars; the Venetians and Genoefe, th^enetians and the Milanefe, and, in 
their turns, the other republics feem to have had no other bufmefs than that ofeutting each 
other’s throats. A perpetual ftatc of warfare, and fo many revolutions as were taking 


* In 1378, Cliovanni Galeazzo Vifconti Conte di Virtu was declared Duke of Milan, his dominions 
then comprifing /'rezzo, Rejfjrio, Parma, Piacenza, Crcmoiu^ Lodi, Crema, Bergamo, Brefch, Verona, 
Vicenza, Fcltro, Belluno, Baffano, Borniio, Como, Novara, Alexandria, Tortona, Vercelli, Pontremoli, 
r>obbio, Sarzana, Pavia, Valenza, (iafali, Padua, Alba, Afti, Bologna, Pifa, Siena, Peruma, Nocera, Spo- 
leto,and Affifi. Veni. p. 4r7. * . 

f AetliiF woollen- manufaflurc is faid to have been in the hands of an order of friars, the frati umiliati, 
wc have no rcafun to fuppofe it an ohjeiS of great conftqucncc ; the expreffioiis fccmiiig to imply its magni¬ 
tude lieing applicable to a cr-IT iri'iim with poorer neighbours. Count Gniliui lays, on occalion of its 
being carried from Milan to Bicdy, *• (he tanloJioriva fra noi," (tom viii. p. 58; ;) but records do not ex¬ 
plain the extent; though we arc told iliai they worked up wool from Fiance, Flanders, and England, in 
1^88 (tom. viii. p. 355, J \.’h' h trade had exilled to fome degree of confidcration in 1216. Count Vtrri 

ufes the cxpreXion-" lavoro de pafinifaa: la quale forma la riceljczza eofpicua di Milano f (Storia di MU 

lano, tom. i. p. 357.) But it was Venice, Genoa, l^ifa, Amalfi, and Ancona that h.-.d the empire of the 
fea, which gave that author reafon to fay, tutio il eommercio dell'Evropa eraprejfo gPJtaUaui.” (tom. i, 

p. 46s-) 

j In the preceding periods it was probably worfe. Count Verri obferves, " DeliaJlatodeUa*popula%ione 
tiel deeimo fecolo—mi pare verefimile che dvq^e ejfere mediecrementepcpalato Milano. Le terre erano cellmate parte ' 
da Jer-vi e parte da liierti. Jllolle parti del ducata era bojeo. ht qualche luogo, die ora Ji coltiva forfe, ancora 
v’erano delle aequtJlagnanti," Storia di Milano^ tom. 1. p. 76. 
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place in the governments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecuritjrof 
^oireflion efllmtially neceflar)^ to the eftablilhment of fuch manufaftures and commerce, 
as fhall by the overflowing of their furplus, ameliorate the agriculture of a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the dcllruaion of Milan, that the Navillio Grande was 
made ; and within three years after the lofs of all her conquefts, that the canal de Mar- 
tefano was digged : thefe great undertakings were, therefore, executed at periods when 
commercial profperity could lead of all effeft them. There was no ftability m that prof- 
perity. It is alfo to be remembered, that throughout this period of Milanefe hiftory, 
that people, even at the height of their power, were never mafters of a commercial fea- 
port. It is true that iKey twice took Genoa; firft in 13 5 3, but kept it for a very fliort 
time; and agdin in 1421, when they were in poffeffion of it but fourteen years} and 
amongft all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifeonti, Sarzano was the only port, and 
that never a commercial one} thus the fabrics of Milan were obliged to be exported 
through the Venetian or the Genoefe, who laid duties on the tranfport of their com¬ 
modities. 

I’he conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute the irri¬ 
gation of the couiitry to wealth derived from foreign commerce; the fertility and excel¬ 
lent management of the lands fupported a great population, which proved as induftri- 
ous as public calamities and confufions would allow; but it does not appear that this 
induftry was ever continued through a longferiesof peace and happinefs. 

Another idea has been ftarted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the effed of 
the crufades: that the mad enthufiafts who went upon thofe expeditions, brought home 
with them the art of cutting canals, for this moft beneficial purpofe j but hiftory does 
not give fuflicient lights to allow of this conclufion. I have already remarked that the 
Navillio Grande was made by the people of Pavia, long before thofe :f Milan made the 
cut to that city; and fo long before, that no records in the archives were found of it by 
that moft induftrlous fearcher into antiquity. Count Guilini. This fad feems nearly de- 
cifive, for the firft crui'ade did not commence till 1096, nor terminate till 1100, before 
w hich period there is every rcafon to fuppofe the canal in queftion was cut, as the re- 
fearches of Guilini go fo far back as 773. The crufades ended in 1291; and had the 
effeds been as great as poffible, yet they cannot be imagined to have taken place imme¬ 
diately ; it muft be, after much confultation and long reafoning, that whole towns could 
be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch plans for the common good, from 
mere reports of the effed in diftant countries and different climates. Another circum- 
ftance, tending to prove that irrigatifen in Lombardy was much more antient than the 
crufades, is tl)?it Theodoric, who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded 
an African who had come thither in order to inftrud the Italians in the art of irrigating 
lands, as Mr. Profeffor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his moH 
agreeable paper on the effed of water in the agriculture of.Italy ♦. Now if this art had 
been thus introduced, or more properly fpeaking, revived in Italy above fix hundred: 
years before the crufades were thought of, there cannot be much reafon for attributing 
that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic enthufiafts. It is remarkable 
that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, he had long conceived that their irriga* 
tions were to be aferibed to the Crufades} but from paying more attention to the au¬ 
thorities quoted by Count Guilmi, he gave up that opinion, and concurred in the idea. 

*■ Annals of Agriculture, ToL .i. p.'*42i. 
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of a gTcater antiquity*: for which alfo P. Frifi feems to contend, whtn he fays exprefsiy 
that the canal made by the people of Pavia was more antient than 1177 f. 

And here it may be worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidence of 
Theodoric, whence there refults, at leaft, a prefumption, if he fent to Africa for a per- 
fon toinftruft the Italians in irrigation, that heye was the field of his exertions, and th.it 
this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs celebrated for thus laudably 
applying himfelf in a barbarous age to works that would do honour to the politefl. But 
to return from this long digreflion. 

The fame law that has been fo effeflrual in watering Piedmont, operates here aI(o, 
and has done even greater things. He who difeovers a fpring, conduds it where he 
pleafes, paying a fixed coropenfation J for cutting through the properties of others. All 
rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the foverei'ijn, who fells the waters to fpeculators for 
this moft beneficial purpofe of irrigation. In the diftribution of it by fale, they do not 
meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, but by the ounce; twelve ounces are a braccio, 
or twenty-two inches: an ounce of water is a ftream that runs one braccio long and one 
ounce deep ; and the farther the water has run, the higher is :he price as being more 
charged with manure. 

As an example of the beneficial influence of this law', I was fliewn between Milan and 
Pavia, a fpring that was difeovered two miles from the lands of the difeoverer, the pro¬ 
perties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. He firii; bought the pro¬ 
perty of the perfon in w'hofe land it was fituated, which was eafily done, as it was too 
low to be there of any ufe; then he conduced it by a trench at pleafure the two miles, 
paying the fixed nrice for cutting through his neighbours lands; and, having gained it 
upon his own, prefenily changed poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered 
meadow. 

Near Milan a watered meadow fells at 800 livres the pertica (32I. 15s. the Englilh 
acre;) and the rent of fiich is about 30 livres (il. 5s. the Englilh acre.) This muft not, 
however, be clafled high; for there are lands that rife to 4000 livres, (163I. the Eng- 
li(h acre.) In land at 800livres or 1009 livres, water often makes half of the value; 
that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 livres to 20 livres, and as much to 
fome other perfon for the water. 

In viewing a great farm fix or feven miles from Milan, in the road to Pavia, I found 
that all the watered meadow was mown four times; and that what was watered in win¬ 
ter, dimerciia, five times. Such is the value of water here, that this farm, which 
watered is rented at 20 livres the pertica, would not let at more than 6 livres without 
water, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of the mcrcita begins in Oif^ober, and lafts 
till March, when it is regulated like all other meadows. All in general begin in April, 
and laft till September; and if there be no rain once in feven to fifteen days. An 

* Stone £ Milane, tomo i. p. 554. 

■|- Cm tulle que/'o peri fie imfiarzial mente ft vorra avere riguarJo al lembo, alle tireonfiaiKe, alia maejlria del 
lavore, H naviglio di 'tlUanoi-if fonn^ la eommunkazione del 7 ^no, t delPytdda, potta pajare per il cape, d’operat 
the atbiamo in quefio genere. Per quanta dice il Sigenio nel hire 14 del regno d’Jtnlia alt anno 1179, pare che 
itprimotronco dtlhjieffo NavigUo, del Tejino ad Atdnale Graffo, Jojfe gii dai tempi piu anticht incomineiato «Jim- 
to dal pavji per krigare tf vieine loro ct,mpagne. Fa neltanno 1176 che i Mtlanji condvjfero lo fl^o cavo da 
Mliate a Ce^te, e a Milano. Kuova Raecolla, vol. iii. p. 97. 

J Theft Uws, relative to the condtid of irrigation, are as old as the republic «>f Milan j ^rft compiled 
into a colleAion of ttatutes and culloms in 1216. (Verri p. 239.) 'Iliry were rcvifcd andcollcAed by older 
•f Charici V. and are in full force to this day. ConlUtuiitnee Dominii Mediolaatn/ii Dccretit tt Senaiut I mt- 
ftdtii, Gah.Vtrri. Folio, 1747. De aqtut etjtuminibus, p. 
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ounce of water running; contJinially from the 34th of March to the 8 th of Septera- 
is'wo'rth, and will fell for 1 coo livres. When arable crops want water, it is always 
given.'' 

Milmi io Mpr.::ato.— E\’t^\y ctmfiderable fpring that is found becomes the origin of a 
new canal. 'J’liey clear out the head for a baion, and fink calks by way of tunnels for the 
water to rife freely, and without iinpedinu’nt from mud or weeds. I'here are ufually 
three, four, or five of thefe tunnels at the bottom of a baibn of twenty or thirty yards. 

Milan io Lodi.— Of all the exei lions that I have any where feen in irrigation, tht-y are 
here by far the greateft. The canals are not only more numerous, more inceflani, and 
without interruption, ‘but arc conduded with the moll attention, Ikill, and expence. 
There is, for tholl of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, and fometitnes two. 
Crofs ones* are thrown over ihefc on arches, and pal's in trunks of brick or Hone under 
the road. A very confiderable one, after pafliug for feveral miles by the fide of the 
highway, finks under it, and alfo under tw'o other canals, carri'^l in Hone troughs eight 
feet wide; and at the fame place under a fmaller that is conduded in wood. Tlte va¬ 
riety of diredlions in which the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary 
diredions, the obllacles which arc overcome are objeds of admiration. I he expence 
thus employed, in the tw'cnty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
little rice, and feme arable, which does not feem under the befl. management; but the 
grafs and clover rich and luxuriant; and there are Ibme great herds of cows to which 
all this country ought to be applied. I cannot but eflecm the twenty miles as affording 
one of the moll curious and valuable profpeds in the power of a farmer to view; we 
have fome undertakings in Enc land that are meritorious, but they fink to nothing in 
comparifon with thefe great and truly noble works. It is one of the rides which I wiflt 
thofe to take, who think that every thing is to be feen in England. 

Lodi .—Examining feme watered meadows in high elUmation, T found the following 
plants moft predominant, and in the order in which 1 note them :—1, Ranunculus re¬ 
pens ; “if Trifolium pratetife; '^,Chicorium intybus ; 4, Planta^o lanceolata ; Achillea 
snillefolium * / and about one-fifth of the whole herbage at bottom leems what are pro¬ 
perly called graffes. Thefe rich meadows about Lodi arc all interfedled by ditches, 
without hedges, but a double row of pollard poplars; all on a dead level, and no drains 
to be feen. They are now (Oblober) cutting the grafs and weeds in the ditches, to cart 
home for making dung. I'he meadows arc commonly cut thrice; but the bell four 
times. The produce of bay per periica, fix fafli bf one hundred pounds, of twenty- 
eight ounces at the three cuts. Price of the firll, « livres pe-r fafs ; of the fecond, 5 
livres ; of the^third, 4^ livres. They water imm.cdiatcly after cicaiing if there be no 
rain. "Without irrigation, the rent oi the country in general woiikl be only one-third of 
of w'hat it is at prefent. In forming thefe watered meadows they have very fingular 
cuftoms :—all are broken up in rotation; flax fown for the firll crop, and tlieir wav of 
laying tiown is to leave a wheat ftubble to clothe itfelf; clover is prohibited by, leafe, 
from an abfurd notion that it exhaufts the land; and that it is not fo good as what 
the nature of the ground gives; but on worle land, the oulier fide of the Adda, they fow 
clover. 

• There appeared but few figns of ray-Rrafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of ilieir fields: opinions 
in l.otnbardy differ concerning it; Sig. Seannagrtlta piaifcs it highly {/ftii Ji MUuno, loni. ii; p. 1145) 
but one of the bell writers in their language, Sig. Lavezari (tom i. p. 82 ) wonders rather at the commen- 
diitioiiB given of it in other countries, he tniflakes the Fieiicli name, it is not f .wfoitt ; the lojrjfa Of Lom¬ 
bardy, and the ray-^raft of £ugUnd, ia the lolium ferenne j the French faintvin is the bedyfarum onohraehis. 

Lodi 
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Lodi to CWi^AW.—-All this country the fan# as about Lodi, a dead level, cut into bits 
.of from three to ten acres, by ditches, without hedges^ and planted with double row^s 
of poplars and. willows, all young, for they are cut as foon as the fize is that of a thin 
wan: here and there one is left to run up to timber. Tremarked, in the meadows 
fed, that the rdnumuhu is avoided by the ci.v^s as mych as polfible. -1 expefted in 
one meadow to find it the ntra, but much of it was the repens. Ail this country is al¬ 
ternately in tillage ; ridge and furrow every where: no permanent meadow. After 
feven miles, the road being natural, Ihews the foil tc be a loamy fand, binding with 
rains *. 

Codo^no. —Thirteen pertiche of watered land neceflary for a cow, the^^hay of which is 
cut thrice and it is fed once; fuch land fells at ■^oo livres, and lets at lo livres, free 
from tax. The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the cows 
four years.— i. Flax, and then millet; 2. maize; 3- wheat and clover; and reds then 
for feeding cows; white clover comes, but it is bad for cheefe. The reader will note, 
that tills opinion diflers I’rom that near Milan. 

Codogm to Cremn. —Croffing the Adda, from the Lodizan, there is more arable, and 
much fewer cows. 

Milan to Vaprio. —In this line there are fome dairies, but not many. Near the city 
there is much grafs, all cut into patch-work of divifions, and planted fo as to ffeem a 
wood of willows ; after that much tillage, though all is flat, and there are no great ex¬ 
ertions in watering. But tl?e road paites by that fine navigable canal de Martefano from 
Milan, which at Vapprio is fufpended as it were againd the hill, twenty feet above the 
Adda—a noble fpctlacle. 

Before we quit the Milauefe, it w'ill be proper to make a general remark on the con¬ 
duct of their irrigation, that foms evils are obferved to attend the pra£tice for want of 
a better forefiglu and more attention; particularly f rom the gradual enlargement of the 
tamer canals and ditches ; they clean them with fo much care, for the fake of obtaining 
the mud, as a manure, that theie arc every where become too wide for the quantity of 
water they convey. Sig. Bigiuuui has written upon this point very rationally, in his 
dii'fertation Sail* abufo difcnvarc i canals delle roggie edifofft nel Lodigiano ; where he af- 
lerts that one tenth part of their lands is occupied by canals and ditches. The evils 
are nmnerous, it is not only a confiderable lols of land, but it is an equal lofs of water, 
for whcti an oncio of a given ruu of water is purchafed, there is a great diderence be¬ 
tween its fir.I fitting a great or a fmall channel, as in proportion to the fize will be the 
quantity of ufelefs iluid. I'h.; atmofphere is alfo proportionably contaminated, for this 
gre.il breadth either of dagnant water, when irrigation is not actually going on, or, what 
is worfe, of mud, in fo hot a climate, mud be pediferous; and to this have been at¬ 
tributed the didemper.s which have frequently made fuch havoc among their cattle. 
Another inconvenience '.«e great expence of all ereftions, bridges, duices, &c. &c. 
which are in proportion to the breailth of the channels. The remedy is obvious, it is to 
foibear all cleanling for the fake of m.id ; to let all aquatic weeds, and other plants, 

» 

* As well watered as this roinitry is, yet in the fitrinj' 1779 the fe.afon was fo diy, that where the 
Lamhro enters the I'o, men and women emned ilie Po iili lt 011 f »ot, as if merely a rivulet ; the rt£t )r of 
Alberoiii himfelf paffed it. aiul the w.iitr le.u lnd only to his middle. The damage was great every where, 
but fatal in the Lodi/.aii, where h. r.Js of cows were oblige 1 to he fent out of the country to be paltured; 
the inifehief the .greater, as from to 1779 they had augmented their cows 5300. {Opujeoli Sceki, 

tom. vi. p. j6.) Tlie climate has, however, in all .iges, hern fuhj. dt to great droughts. From May 1158, to 
May H5y» there fell no rain in l.oiiibardy ; wells and fjirings a.l dried up. Th. E iiperoi palTedthe -'tdige, 
with liis army, near Verona, witiiuui boats ; and the Count Palatine of Bavaria palled thus the Po, below 
Ferrara. Giuliai, tom. vi. p. 175. 
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grow freely 0}i the banks, edges, and fides tSf the canals, and to clear them in the middle 
6niy. Si^ch a conduft would in time quite choak them up, and enable the farmer to 
keep his canals exactly to their right width. All thefe plants covering the fpaces, which 
in canals often cleaned, are‘bare earth or mud, would be very heneheial towards pre¬ 
venting and dt'coinpofing that poxious, .and mepliitic, and inflammable gas, always iffu- 
ing from fuch mud, which is fo peflilential to animals, yet fo falutiferous to plants; for 
mud covered with plants that arc ready to feed on its exhalations, is much lels mifehie* 
vous than that which is expftfed to the rays of a burning fun. Count Carlo Bettoai, of 
Brefcia *, has praflifcd a method which ads on fnnilar principles; namely, that of 
burying or fixipg willows or poplars to the fides of the rivers whofe banks he wanted 
to preferve, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of the branches out of water; 
he finds that they grow vigouroufly in this fituation, and by flopping the mud of the 
current, form a folid bank ; this, on a final! fcale, might certainly be executed : alfo in 
the canals oT irrigatton, as it has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the 
Atti di Milano. 

Venetian State.'— r«/>noro Bergamo .—There is a mixture of watered meadow in 
this line, but the quantity is not confiderablc. In fome which are old, I found a good 
fprinkling of trifoUum repens, chkoriim intybus, and plantago lanceolaia ; but alfo much 
ranunculus and rubbi/li. In the plain clofe to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation- 
tlitchcs at the end of Novembirr, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
wafer, let it immediately on to their meadows, which is fai^ to ennch them much. 

To Brefcia.-—The Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderablc falling oflF from the Mila- 
nefe, in refpeeb to irrigation; the country is not without canals, but neither the number 
nor the importance of them is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From Coquillio to 
Brefcia there are many channels, yet the lands are not half watered- 

Brefcta to Verona .—The road paffes for fome diftance by a very fine canal, yet the 
quantity of watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before we arrive at Lago 
di Guarda, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appearance, but 
none from the lake to Verona. On the whole, thofe forty miles, for want of more irri¬ 
gation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. This route fo much to the 
north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing a chain of confiderablc cities, and of 
obferving the effefts of one of the moft celebrated governments that has exifted; but a 
better direction by me would have been by Cremona and Mantua. 

Verona .—The meadows here are cut thrice, and fed once; are never ploughed, if 
good and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all Lombardy, is meafured 
with great care and attention, by what is called the quadrata, which is a fquare foot 
(the Veronefe foot is to the Englifli about as twenty are fo twelve). Twelve quadrate 
are fufficient to water five hundred campi of rice gfounds (about three hundred and 
eighty Englifh acres), and the price of fuch a quantity of water is commonly about 
5coo zecchini (1425I. Iterling). The wheels in this city for raifing water for irrigating 
the gardens are very complete; they receive the water as in Spain, into hollow Allies. 
There is one in the garden of the Daniele monaftry for watering about four campi, which 
are faid to yield a revenue of 300 zecchini; which is 100 zecchini, of 9s. 6d. per Eng- 
•IHh acre. The wheel raifes the water about twenty-five feet, receiving its motion by 
the ftreanY; a low wall, eroding the garden, conveys the water in a trench of mafonry 
•n its tops; and a walk palTing along the centre of the garden, the wall there is open to 
admit the path, the water finlung in a fyphon, and rifmg on the other fide to the fame 


• HtnJUnfid Govern, dr JFiumi. Brefcia, 178*. 
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height, palTes again along the wall, in the fame manner as canals are carrrieJ unUer 
roads in Piedmont, &c. The wheel has double fellies, for giving water on both fides 
into troughs, which unite in the fame receiver, and the wafhers for giving the motion 
are placed between the fellies. The whole apparatus cdhiplete, coft three hundred 
zecchini. , , 

To Vicenza. —^There are in this traft of country fome perennial meadows watered, 
quite upon a level, which have a very good afpefl: the exigence of fuch fliouKl make us 
queftion the propriety of the Lodizan fyftem of ploughing, where water is fo regularly 
at command. 

Padua. —The country from Vicenza to this city, is not w'atered like many other dif- 
trifts of Lombardy. The praftice is very well known; and there are rice-grounds 
about Padua, but not nearly the ufc made of wat^r which is found in the Milanefe; yet 
the rivers in the Venetian uate belong to the prince, as well as in other parts of Italy, 
and water is confequently to be bought: but there is not the fame laght to eoaduft it at 
will, and confequently the water itfelf might almoft as w'ell not rxift. 

To Venice.—In this trad I faw no irrigation, though the whole is very law, and quite 
level. 

Venice.—The fame admirable law that takes place in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to condud w'ater where he pleafes, is found in the Venetian ftate alfo, contrary to 
my information at Padua; but lo many forms are neceflaiy, and the perfon who at¬ 
tempts it muft fight his way through fo much expenfive litigation, that it is a dead letter, 
and nothing done in confequence. I was farther told, that it is a principle of the Ve¬ 
netian code, that not only all rivers, but even fprings, and rain itfelf, belongs to the 
Prince: an idea worthy of this ftern and tyrannical government. 

Ecclesiastical ate.-~B ologna. —I law no watered lands. 

Tuscany.— I faw no irrigation in Tufeany ; and from the intelligence I received, 
have reafon to believe, that the quantity is not confiderable; fome meadows, however, 
are watered after mowing. The beff methods i heard of, are about Poggio, Caiana, 
Villa Sovrana, ten miles from Florence. 

Dutchv op Modena. —^The quantity of irrigated land in the Modenefe, is but 
fmallit does not amount to more than fix biolche in eighty, nor have they more than 
fifteen perpetual water-mills in the whole territory. From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a fprinkling of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are not 
Iftrge} all, whether watered or not, are manuring with black well rotted compoft, and 
have a very neat countenance. 

Dutchy op Parma. —The country from Reggio to Parma is not without watering, 
but the quantity is inconfidertiblej there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to 
that from Modena to Reggio, not the fame neatnefs nor attention in any refpeih; there 
are mole-caftsin the meadows, a thing unfeen before; and though there are much cattle 
and flieep, yet the features of the hufbandry are worfe. From Parma to Firenzuola, 
not an hundredth parr of the country irrigated, yet there is a good deal of grafs, and in 
fome places in large pieces. * 

Piedmont.— fs’e.—For fome miles in the Sardinian territories,<(ithere are a 
good many meadows, but very few watered. I paffed two fmall channels of irrigation, 
but the quantity was inconfiderable. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is 
the appearance of many rivers defeending from the Appenines, and falling into the Po, 
but the ufe made of them is fmall. It is remarkable that all the way by Tortona, Alex¬ 
andria, &c. to Turin, the quantity-of irrigation, till almoft clofe to the laft mentioned 
city, is quite inconfiderable, not one acre perhaps in a thoufand. What an idea can be 

3 fra'ued 
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franiel o£ Picdtnont, by thofe who pafs through it from Mod||CenIs, and quit it for 
Jklikifi*d» Tottona, without feeing it from Turin to Coni ? 

SAvt^^In the mountains of the Alps, by Lanelburgh, &c. they mow their watered 
iiea^ows once only, but in -the plain twice. 

From this detail of the irrigation of Lombardy, it mull be apparent, that for want.of 
laws fimilar to thofe which taki? place ffilly in Piedmont, and the Milanefe, and partially 
in the i^ublic of Venice, no fuch exertions are ever likely to be made in.a free coun- 
tjy. We can in England form no navigation, or road, or make any trefpafs on private 
property, without the horrible expenfive form of an acl of parliament; we cannot even 
inclofe our own propeny, without the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of 
fuch applications, but thcmecelliiy of them generates oppofition at every ftep, and a man 
mud right his way through country-meetings, through attorneys, agents, counfel, wit- 
nedes, and litigation,—in a manner odious to, every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex¬ 
pence, befoKc he is jt liberty to improve his own edate, without any detriment to others; 
every idea of fuch works, therefore in England, as we have feen common in Lombardy, 
is vifionary and imprailicable; and we mud continue to view, with eyes of envy and 
admiration, the noble exertions which have been made and perfected in that country, 
and which, in truth, very much exceed any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agri¬ 
culture in this ifland :—an example to hold up for imitation, and an ample field of prac¬ 
tical dudy. 


Sect. II .—Of Cattle, 

Piedmont. —Wice to Coni .—In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows rofembles the 
Alderney, in horn, colour, and fize. They are ufually cream-coloured, or pale yel¬ 
low, but with black around their eyes, black tail, and fomc of them legs alfo, like the 
Poitou breed in France. 

Price of a plough ox, 150 livres to 300 livres. A good cow, 110 livres. 

The method of fattening in the plain, the cattle called ?iroggie, from tiic mountains of 
Suza and Buflblino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves attention. They begin 
by putting them in airy {tables, healthy, and well lighted, bleed once or twice, anoint 
the bodies of tlic cattle, drefs them well at lead twice a day, give water mixed with rye- 
flour, in the evening feed with a certain mixture called condut, cornpofed ol elm leaves, 
with(^ome hay of the fccond or third cut, or clover-hay, to which they join a mefs of 
well pulverized waluut-oil-cake, on this mixture they pour fome boiling water, well 
faltcd, and dir up the whole together, and mixing at the fame time an cymenaof bran, 
according to rfie number of mo^ie ; the pap, thus prepa^^d, is turned into a tub, and 
fome hi.urs after it is given to the cattle^ who cat it with an avidity that marks a delici-' 
oils food ; continuing this method fome time, they cad their hair, grow fmooth, round, 
fat, and fo improved, as to fell frequently at double the price *. 

Milanese.— —Examining the ox-dalls of a fanner near the city, I found his 
dandings 6 { feet witle, and made almoJ'l like iny own at Bradlield, except that indead 
of a dep and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in tfic Dutch method. I thought 
the houfe t^o dole and hot, yet there were air-holes, but all dopped, the tanner laying 
that a co\Y gives more milk for being kept hot, but in fuinmer the theds are open and 
quite cool. 'I’hey begin to work their oxen at four years old, and continue till ten, 
fometimes till twelve, but after ten they do not fatten fo kindly. They all draw, as in 


• Mmorie della Stdeta Asraria, vol.' i. p. 1 %, 
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I^cdinont, by the wi^rs ; fine ones fell at 30 louis the pair. A pair will’ draw four 
thoufand pounds of hay, each pound twenty-eight ounces, on a waggon that w'eigh 9 >oiie 
thoufand pounds more, with wheels not three feet high, and wooden axles. Foiir thou¬ 
fand pounds at tvventy-cight ounces Milanef:, are fix thoufanil feven hundred and feventf • 
feven pounds, at fixteen ounces Englilh aiid Jirec tons being only fix thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty pounds, this is a confiderable load in fuch a vehicle, and fliould 
imply no bad method of draw'ing, yet 1 cannot like it fo well as by the fiioulderi. They 
are never fliod, except on ftoncy hills. 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter with lintfeed cake, giving five pounds or fix 
pounds a day to each bcaft, and as much hay as they will cat; the bell: for them, that 
of meadow's not watered. When it is fcarce, they fubflitutc forage of thaiz, fown thick 
for mowing, and this bay they cut in a chafl’-box, to the length of one or two inches. 

But the great objeft in the vicinity of Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c. is a dairy; 

1 viewed feveral confiderable ones, from four to feven miles from the city,•and had my 
inquiries very fatisfaftorily anfwered. Some of the particular: deferve noting, for I 
fliould remark, that all the dairies of the Wilancfe are very famous, and few produce 
cheefe that is not fold under the general name of Parmefan. They buy in about the 
end of Odober, Swifs heifers, with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under 
contrad, that if they do not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargain is 
void : the price on an average, 1louis. They keep fo long as till fifteen years old, 
or fo long as they breed. Till the age of fix years, the milk augments annually, but 
aftcrw'ards diininiflies. They are told lean at 15 to 36 crowns each, 6 livres (at 8J.) 
The beft two or throe cows in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two bocali of milk 
per diem ; but In common, twenty-four, or eighteen Englilh quarts. The cows are 
moflly of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns * ; and it deferves noting, that 
the hcH. made cow in fifty-five, quafi fattening, was the beft milker. 

In rerpeft to cheefe, a dairy of fifty-five, which 1 viewed, make three hundred and 
tw'onty in a year, at forty pounds on an average, or twelve thoufand eight hundred 
pounds, or two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow (three hundred and eighty 
pounds Englilh), at 90 livres per one hundred pound ; in all per cow in cheefe, 7I. los. 
Englilh. The butter amounts to twelve pounds to every cheefe of forty pounds, at 2^. 
per pound: three thoufand eight hundred and forty pounds, which at 2(y. arc 4992 
livres (166I. 8s. Englilh, or per cow, 3I.) The calf, at eight or fifteen days, fells at 7 a 
livres per one hundred pounds nett, and being weighed alive, twenty-eight pounds per 
one hundred pounds is the deduflion. I do not clearly underftand this note, on re- 
vifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in England, I lhal! call the calf 
10s. 'lb fifty-five cows, feven fow's and a boar arc kept, which breed lorty hogs that 
are reared; twenty fold in fpring,and twenty in autumn, average 11 louis each; in all 
for hogs, 60I. Englilli. 

/•. /. J. 

Recapitulation, per cow.—Cheefe, • - - 7 10 o 

Putter, • - - -300 

Calf, - - - - o 10 o 

Hogs, • - - - b 2 o 

12 2 0 


* It it) remarked by an Italian writer, that in ebuiing cattle, the horns mult not be overlooked; the larger 
thefe are, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are reputed the beft, have fmall horrts ; and on the contrary, 
ttiofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkers, have very long ones. Elmatli D'Agmohura di MUterfaehtrt tC;no ti. 
p. *57, notes. * 
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The acccRin|,oF a dairy taken next door to me, in Suffolk, is^fcnplex, and fuch as 
not one iti^n in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to afcertain} it may therefore 
be eafily tup^ofed, that greater difficulties occur in a foreign country, through the rae- 
ditSiTijinot only of a diftmnr language, but of different manners and cuftoms. This 
account was given partly as an aftual one of fifty-five cows, and partly by calculation; 
but in fu^ji a number of cows, thWc will be fome dry; there will not be fifty-five calves 
fold from fifty-five cows; hogsmuft, for Inch a produce, have fome corn given them, 
though not much ; and I fhould confider this efliinate rather as what a good cow ought 
to do, barring accidents and cKcepiions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

'I’he expences, however, are high, as well as the produce ; among others, there are 
the'following to'this dairy of fifty-five: 


liv. 

Cliief dairy-man, the Wages, - - - - 130 

Five moggii of maize, at 20 livres, - 100 

One ditto wheat, at 3+ livres, - 34 

Half ditto rye, at 18 livres, • - "9 

One ditto of white rice, - • “44 

One hog, of I :olb. at J 5yi - - 90 

Lodging, fuel, fait, and butter, 

The under dairy-man,—Wages, - - 127 

Board in the farmer's houfc. 

Three men, ivt 70 livres each, - 210 

3J moggii maiz, at io| livres, - 210 

f ditto rye, at 3 ^ livres, - "63 

i ditto rice, at 2| livres, - * 99 

] ditto mullet, 11 livres at 18 livres, - 27 

Towards board, 20 livres, - - 60 

Land enough for their flax. 

Two children, for the hogs, at 30 livres, 60 
Five faggots per diem, at 5 Uvres the 100, 

4 livres if large, - - 60 


1323 


Here are above 44I. Englifii, without knowing at what to calculate the three other arti¬ 
cles j probablj'.they would raife it to' above 20s. a cow. There is likewife the wear and 
tear of the dairy implements, fait, oil, and many fmall articles; befides hazard, and the 
lofs by difference between the fale of old cows and the purchafe of young. In regard to 
the management of the cows, they eat in winter, that is, from the middle of December 
to the end of March, nothing but hay, and the allowance is twenty one pounds of 
twenty-eight ounces, each cow per diem; this is 2184 pounds of Milan, or 3559 pounds 
Englifh, or about li ton. This Angle article of expencr, without any other confider- 
ation, would make a very great produce neceffary, or the farmer could not live. They 
milk at break of day, and fometimes before it; in the evening, two hours before fun- 
fet; the (jaantity moft in the morning. The beft cheefe is made when the cows feed 
on white clover, which comes of itfelf the fecond year, where red clover was fown, 
which occafions a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes mto white. This fecond 
yMUf’s white clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. Fsr one fortnight in 
.. f™i their cows,— the iaft half of March,— and the grafs goes thrice as far 
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as when eaten in the field; yet they never do it at anyother feafon. Themofi fingulaf' cir- 
cuinftance is that of their ftalling their cows to empty racks moft of the day^ ahd all the 
night; thw are turned out at eight or nine in the morning for three or four hours, arid all 
the reft of the twenty-four they have nothing. I inquirccf particularly iiitts the inoti#s 
for this very extraordinary praftice, and was affijfrcd it wjs nocell'ary to make good cheefe, 
as without it the milk would not have the rcquifitc richnol's. During fome feafons of the 
year, and in very wet or bad times, they give them during this faft, a fmall quantity of 
hay, but the praftice is confined to fuch times, and is an exception from the general 
rule, which is decidedly that the cows muft not cat grafs at plcafurc. It is fo very fm- 
gular a praftice, as certainly to dcfcrvc experiment in England. The French praftice 
of milking thrice a day, is quite unknown. 

The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name of Parmefan, bc- 
caufc the city of Parma was once the entrepot * for it, was an objefl: I wiflied to under- 
ftand as well, as poffible. The idea is, that all depends on ^bil, climate, aifd irrigation; 
and the boafied account that the Kings of Spain and Naples, i’. order to make fimilar 
cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own tables, had prbeured men of fkill from 
t’je Milanefe for this purpofe,—contribute to give a readinefs every where in anfwering 
queftions, as they are all very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where 
elfe. 

In order that I might view the procefs to the bell advantage, the Abbate Amoretti 
condufted me to the dairy in quefiion, belonging to the houfe of Lcti. It is, in the firft 
place, neceffary to obferve, that the cheefes are made entirely of Ikimmed milk; that of 
the preceding evening mixed with the morning’s milk ; the former had flood fixteen or 
feventcen hours, the latter about fix hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and dif- 
folved in the hand in the milk; the preparation is made a fecret of, but it is generally 
known that the itomach of the calf is dreffed w ith fpices and fait. The rennet was put 
to the milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, but in the cauldron or boiler, turned from 
off the fire-place at ten o’clock ; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, and 
common to 24 degrees (fit Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphcre being at the fame time i6|. 
(yo Fahrenheit's). In fummer, the whole operation is finifhed by eight in the morn¬ 
ing, as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock the cazaro 
examined the coagulation, and finding it complete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work 
it, which he did, with a flick armed with crofs wires, as deferibed in Annals of Apicul¬ 
ture ; this operation is, inftead of cutting and breaking the curd, in the man4ll‘ it is 
done in England, free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefs of 
grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being quite, .funk, the w hey 
Ls nearly clear on the furface ; then the cauldron which centains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly; a fmall quantity 
of finely powdered falF on added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it all the time with a wired 
machine, to keep it from burning; the cazaro examined it from time to time, between 
his fingers and th’inib, to mark the moment when the right degree of folidity and firm- 
nefs of grain is attained. ITie heat was 41 degrees (124!; Fahrenheit), but it is often 
44 Fahrenheit). V/hen the cazaro finds it well granulated by the fcalding, he 

orders his deputy to turn it off the fire, and as foon as a certain degree of I’ubfidence 
has taken place, empties abotu throe-fourths of the whey, in order the better to com¬ 
mand the curd. Fie theit pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom 

• Tin’s is the general opinion, hut a l.ite writer has fli:wn that it ia an error, and that Parma and Pla 
venza were unce^tbe country iu which the belt was made. 
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of the cauldron, to cool it enough for handling the curd; then he bends himfelf into 
the yeflel in, a“ formidable manner to view it, refting his feet againfl the tub of whey, 
and with fiis hands loofens the curd at bottom, and works it into one mafs, ihould it 
not be fo already, that it may lie conveniently for him to Aide the cloth under it, which 
he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inclofc the whole in one mafs; to enable 
himfelf to hoift it out the eaficr, he returns in the whey, and taking out the curd, reds 
it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in a tub to drain. The vat, in the mean 
time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, with a cord round to tighten it, and widens 
or contrafls at pleafure, according to the fize of the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is 
fixed, and the cloth folded over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a 
table, nightly inclining, to carry off t|,ie whey that drains from the cheefe; a round 
plank, three inches thick, fhod with iron like the block-wheel of a barrow, is laid on the 
cheefej and a done about thrice the fize of a man’s head on that, which is all the prefs 
ufed, and ihbre endarthe operation. The cheefe of the preceding day was in a hoop 
without any cloth, and many others faking in difl'erent hoops, for thirty or forty days, 
according to the feafon,—thirty in fummer, and forty in winter. When done, they are 
feraped clean, and after that rubbed and turned in the magazine every day, and rubbed 
with a little lintfeed oil on the coats, to be preferved from infects of all forts. They are 
never fold till fix months old, and the price 90 livresthc one hundred pounds of twen^- 
eight ounces. 

The morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, anda ftrongeracid 
ufed, for a frefh coagulation to make whcy-cheefc, called here mafeo-pino. Little ones 
are kept in wooden cafes, in the fmokc of the chimney. 

Upon this detail, I am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of making 
cheefe in the Milanefe feem to be very different from thole which ..1 e attended to in 
England. Thefe are marked dillinclions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of the day. 

If. Breaking and fcalding the curd. 

III. Light preffing. 

The mode of fccuing which thefe farmers purfuc, they think eflentlal to good cheefe ; 
and that if the cows were allowed to pallure all day long, it would be difficult, perhaps 
impofl'ible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It would be idle to reafon upon a pro- 
pofition, which demands in other countries experiment alone. 

Tii breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely different from ours, and appa* 
rently a method infinitely fuperior; our breaking by the hand, and cutting into cubes 
and other way§, arc grofs, and render it difficult for the fcalding whey to operate equally j 
but in tiie Italian method it is broken minutely, and by keeping the heating whey con- 
llantly flirring, the fcald is equal throughout, and operating on the minutely divided 
curd, mufl take a more regular and a greater eff'eft. lldefcribed to the cazaro the 
method ufed in England, and alkcd his opinion, on which he replied— 7 / vojiro fonnag- 
gio in quel modo non pouPefJcrc iroppo buona; come e la grana ? By referring to the 
grain of the cheefe, it is plain be thought that the textu#e of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regard to prefiing, all with whom I converfed were anuch againfl any very heavy 
weights, ajid feemod of opinion, that a good cheefe might be prefled info a bad one. 
Eirninefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fiiould arife from the right fabric of the 
cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the land and to the feafon, but never from much 
preffing, which would be a bad way of remedying cither evils or miflakes. Hoved 
cheefes are very rare with them, which may poilibly proceed not only from the granu- 
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lation given by their method of fcalding, but alfo from their moderate prcfliiig. How¬ 
ever it muft not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of P^rniefan cheefe de¬ 
pend altogether upon the fabrication ; thdr own idea is probably very jull, t^iat'foil, cli¬ 
mate, and irrigation come in for their ftiare j and that the*abundance of pertain plants 
has an influence; but this bill caufe will not have much llrel's laid on it, fince clovers 
are found to be the chief plants. 

I lhall not quit this molt intcrefling diflrift, without recommending it drenaouily to 
thofe who would wilh to give themielves a completely good farming education. For 
fcch a purpofe Codogno would be a proper (lation ; J'or it is furrouuJed by great dai¬ 
ries, and contains the largell magazines of cheefe of any town !n Lombardy ; the con- 
fequ<!nce of which is a regular intercourfc with all the dairy mailers of the Lodizaii. 
Much ufeful knowledge might here be gained in irrigation, and in making cheefe. 

'I'heoxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old ; and are fold afclevcn 
or twelve years old, from 9 to 12 louis each. A pair will pilow eight perliehe a 
day; and draw', waggon included, three thoufand pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
twenty miles. 

Mezza/a. — They pra£life a fingular method of fattening oxen here. '1 hey put chop¬ 
ped lb aw, a little hay, the leaves of maiz, and alfo fome lloni- of it, into a tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water; and a.s they give this femp to the bead, they add for 
each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or for want of that, of elm leaves in powder; oak 
leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is powdered acorns, w hich is given iullead 
of oil cake, and with good fuccel's. 

Locf /.—The cows here are generally of a blood red colour, long, lank, and ill made. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make for one hundred and fi.xty days, one cheefe a day, of 
fixty pounds ; but i*. April and May it is of fcveiity pounds. After St. Mai tin, the be- 
ginnii.g of November, greater, but not every day ; in (even months, one nundred and 
ninety chceles ; and in the refl of the year one hundred and feventy ; in all, three hun¬ 
dred and fixty ; this is two hundred and forty |)ounds per cow. In feeding, tiioy give 
the cows nothing from four in the afternoon till nine tr.e next morning, unlefs the wea¬ 
ther be very bad, and then a little hay. in making the cheefe I found very little varia¬ 
tion in the pradlice from that already deferibed. For the coagulation, or wh.at our dairy 
wives call fetting, they heat the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at 
once. In the great heats of iiimmer theyfet it without heating and even put ice or I'now 
(with which every dairy is provided) to cool it; but they do not confuier the hcsjgpt let¬ 
ting to be a point of much conicquencc, as a little more or Jefs heat makes no difFcrence. 
The curd is broken exactly as deferibed before, with two machines, one of wood only', 
the other armed with fine wires, and the faffron added during that operation. Scald it 
as at Milan, and, upon doing thisvvitli (kill, they alTorr, that much depends; as by more 
or lefs fcalding they car. remedy certain deficiencica in foils and plants. The rell of the 
operation is jull as already deferibed, and all the utenfils the fame ; the weight foino- 
thing lefs than at Milan ; and here as great enemies to much prelliiig. '1 he cheefe 
made yeiterday is all hoi.ey-sombcd in the coat, and as yellow as wax, a pale yellow : 
whereas at Milan the now chce.'es are quite white. Thefe honey-combs wear out by 
fcrapiiig after falting, whicli is for thirty-fix or forty days; they arc then coloured, and 
there i.s given to them an appearance of a whitilh crull, or efllorefcene^ anificiallv> 
They are preferved by oiling, as at Milan. Good cows give about five gallons of 
milk per diem; the bell of all, fix. Sixty cows require one hundred perliehe for fix 
months in fumincr. 

Ccdapic. 
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produce per cow is here reckoned at one hundred pounds of cheefe*, 
at t^efky-fjght ounces, at 221/ per pound, and eighty pounds of butter at 24/ The 
calf fells aliap livres, at fifteen days old; and the produce of hogs, twelve!*fows to one 
hundred cows, M'hich pay about 10 livres per cow. 

Milmcfc. 

100 lb. cheefe, at 2 2|/i - i 

So Ib. butter, at 24/. 

Calf, . . - 

Hogs, . - - - 


Thirteen pertiche of .land are ncceffary to carry a cow through the year, which they 
cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 livres, and lets at 
1 o livres. The greaieft dairy in the country, one hundred and ten cows, and the price 
10 louis each. In furanier they milk at four o’clock in the morning, and at fun-fet. 
Make the chcefe at eleven in the forenoon; in winter at any time. Skim all the milk, 
and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by fire. In other refpeds, the ma- 
nufadure is conduded as already deferibed. They colour the coats with earth, and the 
whitifli cfliorefcencc is given with rye-meal. When the grafs is oldeft, it always gives 
the beft cheefe, but the produce, after being down four years, declines fo much, that 
the almofl general pradice is to plough it. 

View the magazine of cheefe at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and ot Sig. Stabilini ;— 
the latter arc immenfe. Mofl of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and leaft of all in 
France; there is not a folid chocl'e in that kingdom that is eatable, and yet they confume 
little Parmefan! 

Coih^no to Crema. —Mefirs. Bignami had the goodnefs to condud me to a great farm, 
two miles front Codogno, in the way to Crema;—here 1 found that coagulation takes, 
according to the leafon, from one to four hours ; in fome parts of the Milanefe the ca- 
zaro informed mo that they fet the milk witliout warming : here never; always heat it 
• by fi^e. 'i’he caggio (rennet) is in balls about twice as large as a pigeon’s egg, put in 
a linen coarfe cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, till it is diflblvcd. In this dairy 
after three hours coagulation, the milk w'as as hot as if frcfli from the cow. Quantity 
of faffron, a qfiarter of an ounce to a cheefe of fixty pounds—945 pounds of milk, of 
twenty-eight ounces, make a cheefe of fixty pounds weighed fix months after. The 
fame quantity of milk in fpring and in autumn, makes mpre cheefe than in fummer. 
Beft and moll from old grafs, but a cazaro w'ho really underftands his bufinefs, will 
make all alike; and the idea here is that fabrication is all in all. A cheefe of thirty 
pounds will be as good as one of a hundred pounds. T^e fcalding in their manner is 

• This is tlie general idea ; hut let It be nated, that the particulars of two dairies I took, one of which 
was near V;il.iii, viert clifl". reni ; one two linmlrid and ihiity-two pounds per cow } the other near Lodi, 
two hniidii foity pounds per cow; yet there is. near Milan, a notion, that tlie produce is one hundred 
pounds ])ercow. Tlit difrerence, probably, is ibis, that upon a general Cillbulalion of all the cows of a dif- 
tiii'i, good, bad, and iudiirerciit, dry, and giving milk, the (piantlty is one bundled pounds; but in certain 
capital Jaiiic", and reckoning only the cows in n.ilk^ it is more than double. 

to 
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CD granulate the curd, and, united with fo fmall a preflbre, leaves cavities in the texture 
of the cheefe, that fill witli an oleaginous liquid, and form the peculiar excellence of 
Parmefan cheefe. With the methods ufed in England, fuch cavities fpoil a„ch«fe. I 
muft, however, remark that fuch Parmefan as was common many years ag<>i> in which 
thefe cavities, and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawing out like 
a thread of glue, is not fo common now. Thc ‘11 • d cheefe, without cavities, common 
'at prefent, is not much better than our North VV iltlhirc, and is apt to dry much 
foonor, if equally kept. Qjiare, if this declenfion of quality is not to be imputed to their 
ploughing all'the country ? When their cheefe gained its great n putaiion, it was made 
from old meadows; now all is from arable land. Here it is kept five or fix years— 
never till ten. Walking with the farmer, the mailer of eighty cows', into his fields 
(1750 pertiche), 1 begged him to pick the plants in the order of his elliinalion for 
cheefe, which he did;—firft, trifoliii’u rcpctis ; fecond, fri/oliinn pratenfe i\nd pfnntago 
lanccolala qqual; third, chicorhwi iiitybi/s. '1 hefe he ellccmed cajv'tal. Tiic ranuncu^ 
lus repais bad; all the gralfes, properly fo called, bad, on comparifou with thofc above ; 
but loliumperenne the belt, if it come naturally ; bad, if fown. . Qallcga offichiaUs bad. 
They fometimes do not fow any thing to make a meadow, leaving the wheat-llubble to 
cover iti'elf; a barbarous prafticc, lince they confefs that in the firft year it yields little. 
There w'ere dung-hills in mod of the fields, well inixed and rotten, to be fpread in win¬ 
ter. Feed the cows, in winter, otily vii’h hay, and twenty pounds, of twenty-eight 
ounces, the daily allowance; the price now 7 ; livres per one hundred pounds. I forgot 
to remark, that all the milk trays are of copper ; and that ice is iii every dairy, to put 
into tile churns with the cream. The cows arc here led, as every where elfe in the Mi- 
lanefi, but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in fome dillrids, for they are 
abroad feven hours; .hey eat nothing while ti-d up in tin; flieds. 

In ‘ 733, there were in the Lodizan one hundred and nincty-feven dairies: in 1767 
there were two hundred and thirty-fix, each of which had one hundred and twenty 
edws, on an average, making two hundred and ninety cheefes each dairy per ann.; in 
thirty-four years iuereal'e - thirty-nine dairies, four thoufand fix hundred and eighty cows, 
eleven thoufand three hundred and ten cheefes, and value 8.48,210 livres *. This is 
Count Carli’s account, but I furpedl an error f, as 1 heard no hints of any decline; and 
at Codogno, the dairies were calculated, apparently with attention, at two hundred and 
thirteen each, making three humlrcd and ten cheefes in a year, or fixty fix thoufand 
and thirty cheefes, of fifty pounds each, or 3,301,500 pounds, of twenty-eight oqpccs, 
at one livre a pound ; this makes 110,047!. and the account I received was, that, of this 
quantity, two-thirds were exported. 

In regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not dtree centuries 
finc€ this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known ; and I may ob- 
ferve, that the Cillerfian mc.nk who has written fo well - SuH'Irrigeizioni dc Prati,m the 
jitti della Societa Pat. di Milano^ feems to admit, that the original manufaftures of Par- 
mefan cheefe was in the re»‘ritory of Parrna ; and refers to original papers for (hewing that 
Milan was fupplied three ceiuuries ago with this cheefe from Parma. A clearer proof 
of this cannot be produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftcry of Chiaravalle,, 
there are entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Parma, which, molt affuredly, could not 
have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. And this feem^to be con- 

• Carli, tom. i. p. 117. 

^ It mult be a viofa error to calculate the dairies at one hundred and twenty cows, on an average ; fur- 
in all my inquiries 1 heard but of one that reached one hundred and ten. 

firmed 
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finned by l^he account of the entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1.1.99, given !iy Fran- 
•celico Mura)|to, j^ns confulto of Como, who fays,—-" Mnlfa fuereper Papienfes domre^i 
trddititvt i^ter catcrafjr7m centum enjei Placcntina civitntisP It is a!fo worth obfervimj, 
that thou^ithey did not make good cheefeatthis period, fas we may judge, fiom their 
buying it elfewheie,) yet foinc cheefe was made at Teccliione, a larin belonging to 
them, of the weight of fourteen pounds per cheefc, as it appears by their ledgers lor the 
year 1494. 

Venire. —This city is fupplied with beef from Bofiiia, Carinthia, Rlyria, and Hungary: 
at prefent the export from thofc countries is prohibited, on account of I'upplying the 
Kmperor’s armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalmatia, and Bofnia. 

' Ecclesiastical State. — Bulogna. —In their cow-!ioiifcs they have llie fame flop 
at the heels of the beafls as 1 have in my own, and w hich I copied from Mr. Bakewell 
many years ago ; but they have applied it to their horre-ftables all’o, which I never met 
w'ith beforct; yet it ,is an obvious improvement, which well deferves imitation, 'i'he 
floors of their ftalls are level. 

Tuscanv. —Though the quantity of cattle of every kind in this country ie much in¬ 
ferior to what it ought to be, yet is the art of faUoniiig an ox well underlkiod. In fuin- 
mer they feed on mown clover and faggina (the great millet, holcus fsrginu) ; all'o on 
rnaiz, and a mixture of all forts of corn and pulfe, called firrana. IVicc of an ox, 45 
feudi (at 5s. 8d.); a cow', 30 ; a Ihecp, i 4 a horfc, 204 a hog, 7. 


Account of a Dairy of Eight Coivs, at Vilamogna, in Tufeany^ bclotrging to Conte Orlando 

del Benino. 



Scud. liv. 

f 

Fight cows coft - _ . - - 

^5 

2 

0 

Produce, fvrft year, in butter and milk. 


4 

r% 

•!* 

Second year, value of the cows and three calves. 

92 

3 

4 

Produce.—Calves. - - . 

A 4 

3 

»5 

Milk and butter. 

7S 

6 

9 


127 

3 

4 

Cbcefe, ... 

.3 

0 

4 

Value of the cows, . - , - 

84 

3 

4 


214 

6 

12 

Expcnces. 




Value of the cows, . . - 

92 

3 

4 

Dairy’ man, . . - 

1 2 

0 

0 

Bran and Bull, . . - 

6 

5 

4 : 

S.iggina and clover fown for them, >• * 

3 

0 

0 

Profit, .... 

100 

5 

3: 


214 

6 

12 


* Atti, vol. ii. p. izo, zai. 


Which 
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Which, on eight cows^is per cow, - 

At 5 livres, 15/. the dollar, and 47d. a dollar fterlfng 

Which is per week, - - - 


Sdud. liv. /. 
12 10 8 

£3 3 ^ 
o* I 3 



In W’hich experiment almofl: the \vholo of this was profit, becaufe no fewer cattle of any 
other fort were kept; but it mu ft be obvious, that is. 3d. a week is, according to our 
ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow *. I copy this account from Sig. Paoletti, 
with whom I had the pleafure of conferring perfonally on agriculture, and who informed 
me, that at Villaraagna they begin to work their oxen at two years and a half old j they 
change fome every year; and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 feudi 
(of 5s. 8d.) the pair, on an average, per annum; buy at 70 fcu.li, and fell at 76. Cows 
give two fiafce of milk per diem, during eight months ; price 4''/'. each. 

Modena. —Regifter of all the live-ftock in the Dutchy of Modena, taken in June 
1771 Oxen, forty-two thoufand fix hundred and fifteen ; cows fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and forty-five; calves of one year, twenty-four thoufand one hundred and 
and feventy-two ; calves, twenty-one thoufand three hundi-ed and twenty-fix ; horfes, 
eight thoufand three hundred and thirteen ; mules, eight hundred and thirty-fix ; afles, 
eleven thoufand five hundred and foity-threc; hogs, one hundred and thirty-feven 
thoufand tbree hundred and twenty-fix; ftieep, three hundred and twenty-nine thou¬ 
fand and fifteen; goats, thirty-five thoufand five hundred and eighteen. Augmentation 
in the reft of the year; great cattle, twelve thoufand; fmall, thirty-eight thoufand. 

Parma.— Many and great dairies in the Parmefa; fome to fixty cows, and num¬ 
bers from twenty to thirty; and thofc who have a few cows, carry their milk to fome 
neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity; but this oheefe 
has not the reputation at prefeni of being fo good as that of the Lodizan. As this coun¬ 
try gave its name to the beft cheefe in Europe, and once certainly made the beft, I was 
defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued in the manufafture differed here from 
that of the Lodizan : in the dairy of a farmer of the Count de Schaffianatti, I had this 
opportunity. The apparatus is nearly,the fame, except that the (tick with which the 
curd is broken, and which in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufti, 
the branches of which are drawn a little together by a ftring; this is not fo effedive as 
fine wire, and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a fine grain. I have re¬ 
marked already, that the board which in preffmg is laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan 
one and a half or two inches thick; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy; and the 
ftone ufed to prefs it foi<;' cr five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not often more 
than half the fize of the others ; this variation in a circumftance that cannot be uneffential 
certainly deferves nct’ cc; if fo very light a preflure in the Lodizan is given, the cheefe of 
which is fuperior to all others^ it undoubtedly ftiould lead the farmers of Parma to exa¬ 
mine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not arife wholly or in pai*t from thefe 
variations ; the country, it is true, is not watered to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, 
and the cows feed in perennial meadows, inftead of the pafturage of arable iaiid. The 
trays here are of wood, inftead of copper for the milk; and it is Ikimmed, as at Lodi, 
before making the cheefe. The coagulation is made ufually in three quarters of an 
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• Penfieri, p. 233, 236. 

4 I' 


hour# 
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hour, if the piilltbe what they call wholefome, that is, if it have no particular quality 
that demands a variation, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an hour; they vary the 
fcalding alfo ; for bad milk they fcald with a fierce quick fire, but good is done more 
gently. In panaging the linnp of curd, when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, they 
vary alfo ; they prefs it with a circular board, fixed at the end of a ftick or handle, and 
then get a milk tray under it, jtnd whetl they have hoilled it out, they leave it to drain 
in that tray about half an hour; at Lodi, ten minutes, or at molt a quarter of an hour. 
The roinmon price of the cheefe 30 livres, (a-Jd.) the pefo (tweniy-two pounds Englifh). 
I tailed it at the table of the Count de Schalfianatti, and alfo at l^urma, and the inferiority 
to the Loclizan is great... 

The attention of giving fait to cattle and fheep here, as in every other part of Italy, 
is* regular; they even confider a plenty of fah as fomewhat effeutial to having proper 
flocks of thofc animals, and gave me an inftance which is remarkable. Jn the Courfi. 
di Monchipe a valley in which the billiop is the fovereign, there is no gabellc on fait, 
and therefore given much more plentifully to cattle and Iheep, the confcqucnce is, that 
the'numbers of both ai^ much greater, proportionably to all other circumftances than 
in any other diflrid;. 

Savoy. —'fhey reckon at Lanelburgh, that three goats are^ equal to one cow ; 
the price here is 11 livres to 12 livres. At Ifle, in Alfacc, a good goat fells from 
12 livres to 30 livres French, in common 20 livres. Some there are fo good tliat twa 
equal a cow, but at Tour d’Aigues, in Provence, it takes four to equal a cow, the price 
10 livres or 12 livres French. 

Sect. III.-— (y Sheep* 

Nice, —I here obferved wimt appeared very fingular, a flock of llieep brought down 
from the mountains fo drink the fea-water, which is I fuppofe to fa\fait. The gar¬ 
deners near the town generally keep a few fheep, confined in ft«es, juft as hogs in Eng¬ 
land, and fed with the olFal of the garden. 1 took a fpecimen of the wool of one of 
thefe ftie-fed fheep, more like goat’s hair than wool, it fells at 6 /. the pound. 

Turin.—-The price of flieep from 10 livres to 15 Ijvres. The fleece is eight pounds,, 
at 5/^ unwafhed. 

Milanese. —^Throughout this country I fcarccly faw any fheep, and thofe few bad. 

Venetian State.— Here I met a flock, an ugly breed, large, long,, 
and ill made, without horns, the wool coarfe and hairy, large hanging ears, and their 
throats fwollen almoft like wens. They have a fabric of woollen cloth here, but the 
wool comes from Apulia. 

Br^cia.—The fleeces here are four and a half pounds, (about two and three quarters, 
pounds Englifh), and fell at 25 livres to 30 livres per peze, not wafhed, which is about 
is. Englifh the pound. 

Verona. —Price 30/; the pound of twelve ounces (is. the pound Englifh). 

To Vicenza.—Meet feveral flocks; all are clipped twice a year, the breed polled, and 
much like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of yerona. 

Vicenza. —The forts of fheep known here, are Gentilif which five only in the plain,. 
not being hardy enough to refift the mountain cold; their wool is longer than of the 
other forts. To^/ri, thefe refift the cold well; have fhort wool, clipped twice. Monte. 
Padouanuy aVe of a much,,greater fize; the flefh excellent; are clipped twice. Price of 
wool, 2f livres per pound unwafhed (the ounce of Vicenza, twelve to the pound is to the. 
Englifh ounce as 690 is to 480, as I found, by buying an ounce weight there) ; this- 
price is equal to about 1 id. 4 he Englifli pound. It is remaritable, that they here feed 
• their 
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their fheep in winter, With a mixture, made ip a hole in the ground, trodden well in, of 
Kucca (gourds) cut in flices; the mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and green grale. Priceof 
wool here: — Gentili preparata, 6 livres; Gentili non preparata, 5 livres Tofetta, 
5 livres to 6 livres; Tefmo, 2 livres lof ,; Padouana, 4 fivr^; all by me pound of 
twelve ounces. The ounce is to that of England, as 65^0 to 480; the pound therefore 
equals feventcen ounces Englifh; 5f livres is above 2s. 6d. Englilh. 

Padua. - Price of Iheep about 2 ducats. In common they clip but once a year; fleece 
three pounds. 

Ecclesiastical State. —Price of a good flieep, 14 pauls (7s.) Pro¬ 
duce, per Iheep, of a flock ; — lamb, 4 pauls ; wool, 3 1 ; cheefe, 4; in aU n } (5s. pd.) 
per annum; half to the proprietor, half to the pcafant. The wool three pounds at 
twice (hearing, and at 13 baiocchi the pound (i o baiocchi to the paul, of 6d. lefs a 
fraftion). It is wafhed on the back before (hearing. There ar/25,000 to 30,000 
(Keep in the Ferrarefe. . • 

I’uscANY.— Bologna to Florence. —Some flocks of (heep arc Mattered on the Appe- 
nines, of a fmall and rather pretty hornlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the Iambs 
in June, and fell them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, in 
September, 10 livres, (7s. id.) and in March, for 18 livres (12s. pd.); there are few, 
or none, of two or three years old. They clip but once; weight of the fleece four 
pounds, at 1 -J paul per pound; walhed before clipping (EnglHn weight and money, the 
fleece is three pounds, at is. id. per pound). Wethers are in fomeplaces fattened on 
oats#>barley, and hay, and fometiines with a few raves. 

Villanuigna. —'I hirty-fix (heep kept on four hundred and eighty-three ftiori of land, 
each giving three pounds of wool (equal to two and a quarter pounds Englilh), at this 
year, 11 paul, and laft, 14- (the paul 5id.); clipped but once a year, in May, and walhed 
before. Each-lhecp ^ of a paul in cheefe. Thirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty 
lambs, which fell, at five or fix weeks, at 4} pauls; at fix months, 7 or 8 pauls. 

Two hundred (heep from the mountsdns, that pafs the winter in the Maremma, the 
expence 157 feudi, compofed of tiVenty rams, fifty ewe hoggits, one hundred and thirty 
breeding ewes; fifty lambs kept for flock. 

Fifty lambs for (lock, — — „ 

Eighty lambs fold, — — — 

Wool, 7 Ib. the pair, at 10 feudi the loolb. — —- • 

* Cheefe, lb. to each (lieep, at Sf. per lb. — — 


Half to the proprietor, 

Expence. 

Winter food in the Maremma, — — 

Two hundred (heep to a (hepherd j 24 ftari of com for the winter, 
PalTes, charges, /Itwie.' legulated at 6 feudi the loo (heep, - 

Expences of travellmg, utedfils, fees, &c. 

Faliuring in fummer in the mountaii^, —- 


Half to the {proprietor, —■ h— — 

Nett .profit to proprietor, ' —. — «— 

Which profit, being on a capital of 157 feudi, is 18 per cent. * 


Stud. 

Livi 

39 

2 

12 

0 

70 

3 

II 

0 

132 

t 

66 

I 

40 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

, 76 

0 

38 

0 

28 

1 


• Trainont^i Dsl ^ccriefcimenio Del Bejliam e Tofeano, 8vo. p. 96. 
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It is an obfervatlon of Sig. Paoletti •, that draining the Maremma, and cultivating it, 
have leflened the number of flteep in Tufcany confiderably; great flocks, before that 
period, were kept in fonie mountainous diftriSs in fummer, and paftured in the Ma* 
remma in winter; but cultivation has changed this. He does not fay that the people 
of the Maremma have fiieep of their own, but obferves, that it is a diminution in num¬ 
ber. This is fufficient to prove? that the improvements in the Maremma have been on 
falfe and vicious principles; for if they had been on juft ones, llieep would have, been 
increafed inftead of lelTencd. 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all flieep fliould have one pound of fait in March, and 
one in October, which makes them healthy, and to yield more wool f. 

MoUENA-r-Wool here fells from 2 livres to 3 livres per pound, waflicd; equal to 
i2|d. per pound Englifli. There are many Iheep in the mountains, but raiferable 
things j clipped twice a year. 

PARMA.-rIn going to Firenzuola, I examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool; and all 1 fee, which arc but few, arc alike hairy; moft 
of them polled, but fomn vvith horns; not badly made, but feel worfe. Thefe tu’e the 
flocks whofe wool, Monf. de la Lande fays, is incftimable ! 

Piedmont. — PaveJe.«—On entering the King of Sardinia’s country, and for many 
miles, fee little parcels, of from ten to twenty-five, of poor dirty houfed fheep, feeding 
on the young wheat. Afti was formerly famous for wool j— ncHi antichi tempi famofa 
per lafua lanc\; but the countr}' contains none at prefent to fupport thatcharatter. 

Savoy. —Unwaflicd wool, \of. the pound of twelve ounces; fleece three pounds to 
fix pounds; it goes to France or Piedmont. Sheep, 9 livres to 12 livres each. Though 
cattle and flieep are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the breed, and 
the wool all bad §. 

’ The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, roarfe, and bad, (but 
not the worft,) may be ftated in Lombardy at is. Englifti, the Engliih pound ; fuch. 
would fell in England, I calculate, at about yd. or 8d. per pound. 

Chap. XXXIII. — Of the Management of Arable La'id. 

THE minutes I took, concerning the condufl: of arable land, may, for the fake of 
clearnefs, be thus divided1. Of the courfes of crops. 2. Of feed and produQ:. 3. 01 
the culture of certain plants. 4. Of implements. 5. Of manures. 

Sect. I.—-- 0 /“ the Courfes of Crops. 

Viznuovtr .^Chentale .—A year of fallow common in five or fix years, during which 
year the land is never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow; on 
clover land; always after hemp, becaufe the land is in high ofder; the fame after maize, 
if well manured; in which cafe alfo after millet fown in June, otherwife meflin or rye. 
The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck-wheat, called here fromgntin, or millet. 
Clover is fown among rye in March, never among wheat.' Millet de cottura is fown in. 
June} millet de reftuba the end of July, after wheat \ and then dung well for hemp. 

* Pttfieri, ji. 20^4 He mentions their being pro£^iofamente fiu mmerofe, a century before, p. 22T. 

•f Penfierif p'. 2o8. 

Giulini, tom. xii. p. 19. *' 

ji 1 may here add a minute on goats; Marquis Ginori introduced the Angora goats into Tnfcany, for 
making cambkts, which m.anufafture has fucceeded fo well, as to be termed rijptttaWt manifattura by Fao- 
letti. Petfitri,^. 220. And it is obferved by another writer, that if thi^ are not fuperior to the antieot 
eainbletsoi SruHcls, they are at Icaft equal to them. Ragimamente fofra To/canO) p. 167, 

10 ‘ Turin. 
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Turin.-~-‘lti foine arable land I viewed, a few miles from this capital, the following 
moft extraordinary courfe w^as purfued, and w-as mentioned to me as being not uncom¬ 
mon; I. maize; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. wheat; 5. maiz; 6. wheat; 7. wheat; 
8. wheat. 

The year of maize being confidered as fuciv.a prepavation, as to allow of three fuc- 
ceffive crops of wheat. The practice however is barbarous. Upon the farm of Sig. 
Briolo, the following is the courfe ; —1. maize; 2. wheat; 3. rye , and when the land 
wants repofe, clover is fown upon a finall part. 

Vercelli. —Upon good wheat l:uid ;—1. maize ; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. rye. And 
in the rice grounds — t. fallow ; 2. rice ; 3. rice ; 4. rice. They hav.^ here an excel¬ 
lent pradtice, and it extends, more or lei's, over all Piedmont, which is to mow clover 
by the 10th of May, and to plow the land and plant maize, which fucceeds greatly after 
clover. 

Mijlanese.— Milan. —^The arable lands never repofe; l ut a*quick fuccefllon is 
reaped. Two crops of bread corn are gained in one year, by lb- dng maize in July, after 
wheat. 

Milan to Pavin.’—Thc courfe common in the rice grounds is,—i. rice; 2. rice; 

3. rice; 4. fallow, and dung; 5. wheat, clover fown, either with it in autumn, or upon 
itinfpring; the former belt; C. clover; 7. clover; 8. clover; 9. flax, and then millet 
the fame year: and then rice again as above. 

Alfo,— I. wheat; 2. clover; 3. clover; 4. clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, and then 
maize; 7. wheat, and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oil. Another 
courfe,— I, 2, 3. clover; 4. maize; 5. rice; 6. rice ; 7. rice; 8. fallow ; 9. corn and 
clover. 

In the Pavefe.—i. Rye, and then fallowed for, 2. wheat, fowm with clover in Febru¬ 
ary. jnown with the flubble, and then fed ; 3. clover ; 4- clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, 
and then millet; or inftead of both maize ; 7. wheat; 8. wheat, and left then fome- 
times to pallurage under clover. 

A courfe common here, — i. clover; 2. winter flax; 3. lupines; 4. maize, 
for forage; 5. colefeed ; 6. cabbages; 7. panic ; 8. hemp; 9. beans. This courfe will 
be found to occupy about twelve pertiche in one hundred, and to pafs in fucceflion over 
the whole, for the benefit of variation. Another,— 1. wheat, and millet after; 2. com¬ 
mon maize; 3. wheat and millet; 4. common maize; 5. rye and v^uarantino; 6. com* 
mon maize; 7. rye and quarantine; 8. common maize. The afliduity with which 
thfey avoid a fallow, deferves attention, and it is here cffedlcd, as in the fouth of France, 
by means of a plant that is aiferted by many to exhauft. 

Lodizan. —i. "Wheat, fown in Odtober and reaped in June, and the land ploughed 
thrice and manured for 2. wheat again, and clover, called Jpianata agojlano, which is 
fed tilt the following ipving, but fometimes ploughed the end of autumn; 3. flax ; 

4. millet. Another courfe, called coltura maggenga, —i. break up the layer for flax ; 
2. millet ; 3. maize4 wheat, the ftubble or which remains in fpianato agojlano. 

Cremonefe.—-\. Wheat, fowh in Oftober, and reaped in June, the ftubble ploughed 
thrice for a. wheat, upon which fow clover the end of February; 3. clover, ploughed 
in November for, 4. flax, and then millet; 5. maize; 6. wheat. 

Cerpianefe.—^i. Maize; 2. wheat fown in the fpring with clover, which isiftiown with 
the ftubble, and xaxx^ns fpianata agojlana; 3. clover; 4. flax, and then millet; 5. rice; 
6. rice; 7. rice. 

Venetian Stat^.—B ergamo .— The land here is conftantly cropped, —i. wheat; 
ft* clover, mown in the fpring once, in time for maize; 3. wheat; 4. clover. Alib,<— 

I. clover. 
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•*. clovefT, or mitiet; 2. inaize; 3. wheat. By which courfes they have half or a tliird 
of their land in wheat every year. 

Brefcia.—t, Wheat, and twenty pounds of dover-feed in March, per jugero,—the 
clover cut in Augufl; with the wheat-ftubble, and then paftured, in winter dunged 
2. clover, called this year pratq gra^,.cut thrice; firft in May, called il ma^iatico ; 
fecond in AuguR, called Vojiam ; third in September, il navaroh .'—3. in March fow 
flax, which is gathered in June, then plough and fow quarantine, amongR which, at the 
fecond hoeing, fow lupines for manure:-—4. plough in the lupines, and fow wheat in 
November, which is reaped in June; cut the Rubble immediately, and fow lupines or 
colefeed for map u re5. plough in Oftober, and fow wheat mixed with rye, reaped in 
June, and then fow part with quarantine and part with panic :—6. if a crop of colefeed 
is taken, it is fown amongR the maize whilR growing, which cole is ripe in fpring, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowipg the common maize; if cole not fown, 
remains fal]6w in winter, and fow vielka in fpring,—the great millet. 

Verona. —Here, as in all other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed,— 

1. maize, called grano threo :—2. wheat, and when reaped, millet oj cinquantinoj this 
is the quarintino of the Milanefe:—3. barley or oats, and when reaped, Ibme other fe¬ 
cond crop. Wheat is always fown after maize, and that after barley or oats. No clover 
ufed here, except in rice-lands. In the rice-grounds,— i. wheat, reaped time enough 
for a crop of cinquantino; 2. maize; 3. clover; 4. rice, &c. &c. Beans are alfo fown 
ii>Read of maize, and wheat after them, and prepare for wheat much better. On the dry 
lands, fuch as al^ut the Lago di Guarda, &c. no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

To No fallow any where. There is a little clover, and very fine, but the quan¬ 

tity is fmall: all wheat and maize, and fcarcely any thing elfe. 

.r/cfvzfl.—.Wheat is always fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat; but 
nothing prepares fo well for that crop as beans, fo that they are called the mother of 
wheat, madre della formento. This idea, in I.ombardy, is as old as Gallo, who remarks, 
that wheat fiicceeds after nothing better than beans, which in grajfano maggiormente la 
ierra^ che non fa ogni altro legume*; and this he refers to as a cuRom of the Cremonefe 
and the Mantuans. It is equally true in England ; and fuch a combination of authority 
ought to convince fuch as yet want convidion, of the utility of beans as a preparation for 
wheat; more, perhaps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever. A 
common courfe near this city introduced as a variety is,—i. maize; 2. wheat and cin¬ 
quantino. A farmer cultivated a field during foine years in this courfe, i. maize ; 

2. wheat; 3. clover: and to preclude the neceffity of dung, he ufed only the 
vanga (fpade) j for five years his crops were good, but afterwards declined greatly 
till he could not get even clover. They fow wheat in Odober, and the clover-feed over 
it in March, if there is rain ; the end of June the wheat is cut, the end of AuguR the 
clover is mown for hay, and another fmali crop again in Odober; here is, therefore, 
within a year, one crop of wheat and two of clover. The grafs is cut again in May, or 
beginning of the following June; a fecond time in AuguR, and a third growth plowed 
in for wheat, which is ufualiy a very great crop in this huRpandry. 

Padua. —On all &)rts of land the moR ufual hufl)andry is, — i. dung for maize; 2» 
wheat; 3. wheat, and then cinquantino or millet, &c Clover is fown both in autumn 
and in fpring ; if the froR is not very fevere, autumn is beft, but fpring the moft fe- 
cure. It is cut once after the wheat is reaped. 

Venice, —Sig. Arduino affures me, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
Venetian territory; they have not even a word to ixprefs the idea—/’atiao di ripofo, is 
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• different thing, and always means clover, or a ftate of reft, without any tillage. That 
gentleman’s exprefiion pleafed me much, —La jacJjere e una fciocca pratka in agricoltura. 
Tihe two great points on which the bell: agriculture of the Venetian ftate turns, are 
maize on clover, and wheat on beans. All thefe .plants ire equally neceflary upon a 
farm; and th^re is a peculiarity in clover as ajireparatlon for maiae, and equally in 
beans as preparatory for wheat. 

Bologna. —In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has been, in 
1787, wheat, which produced one hundred corbi, or twenty rimes the feed. Ini '1783, 
hemp, five thoufand pounds. la 1789, it is now wheat, and perfectly clean. This 
courfe of— -I. hemp ; 2. wheat. Is perhaps the moft'profitable in the \v9rld, and brings 
to mind the noble vale of the Garonne, under the fains management. If land will do 
for hemp they never fallow, but have fome fields in the courlej - i. fallow ; 2. wheat, , 
which ought to be confidcred as a difgrace to Lombardy. ». Maize ; 2. wheat, is a 
courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands they fow beans,‘providiM they have, 
dutig. Very little clover, preferring fenugreek, which isfucceeded by wheat. Vetches- 
they fow in autumn, and beans alfo, both for a crop, and aUb to plough in, in the 
fpring, as a manure for hemp. With equal quantities of manure, beans give better wheat 
than hemp. Beans on Sig. Bignami’s farm are now November) fix inches high on 
the tops of narrow ridges, but none in the furrows ; thefe are for a crop, and infinitely 
too thick, I Ihould apprehend. Lupines alfo for ploughing in. 

Tuscany. - In the Valdarno di Sura, Colini, Sienifi, Pifani, Vblterrana, they fallow, 
and their courfe is,—;. fiillow; J. wheat. After travelling fo long in Lombardy with¬ 
out a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is ufually made a prepara¬ 
tion for maize in moft parts of this country ; and beans, where fown, are reckoned tbe- 
beft for wheat. At Martelli, &c the courfe is,— 1. beans, French beans, or maize; 
2. wheat; 3. wheat; 4. wheat and rye, and no aftcr-crop. In the Valdichiana, the 
following courfe, I am informed, is purfued,— i. maize apd French beans; 2. wheat, 
and nothing after it; 3. wheat and then raves, and, in fome places, clover added. 
At Villamagna, the courfe is,—1. biade^ vetches, beans, &c.; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 
4. wheat. The firft wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after beans; the fecond 
fix or feven; the third three or four: a degradation that ought to explain fully the 
abfurdity of fuch a fyftem. In fome diftrifls the following is the courfefirft year, 
biadi, viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, o?ts, maize, the great 
millet, fmall millet, panic in part clover, and oats, and, after cutting for forage, plough- 
for fome of the above. Second year, upon the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called 
grojfo and ariftata mucked; or with half grojjo and half gentili (wlfite wheat). Third, 
year gentili wheat. 

Modena.—T he bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowifts, and their courfe is,— 
1. fellow, ploughed firft in May or June, in Augutt the fecond time, and the third in- 
Oftober, for fowing, 2. wheat. But the better farms fubftitu.te beans, French beans,, 
vetches, fpelr, maize, jjarticularly the laft inftead of a fellow. Upon foils that are very 
good, and manured, they hava an execrable cuftom of taking three crops of wheat in 
fucceflion; fometimes throwing in trlover with the wheat, which is plowed up in June- 
for wheat again. When beans are fown in autumn and iland the froft, they yield much- 
more than fpring fown. 

The hulbandr)^ praftifed by Sig. Bertolini, which is the beft of the country is,— 
j. beans, fown in Oftober, and harvefted in May: then French beans, or tormen- 
loni, for forage, or thick-peafe, or lentils j 2. wheat, the ftubWe ploughed thrice for, 

3. wheat i 
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3. wheat j 4. maize* fown in March. To Reggio they fallow fome of their land every 
third year j but more commonly fubftitute maize, beans or fomething elfe in lieu. 

Parma.— 'In the country about Vicomero, the common courfe is, 1. beans j a. wheat} 
3. maize; 4. wheat. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe. —Ac&mmon courfe here is,—i. beans; 2. wheat. Alfo, 
—-t. melga (grezt millet); 2. 'wheat. ' But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Savoy. —At Lanefliorough, the common hufbandryis that of a crop and a fallow; 
they plough in May or June, and again for the feed in Auguft, when they fow the rye; 
and they have no wheat. 

From thefe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to con¬ 
demn in thefe Italian courfes. The rejedion of fallows is pretty general; this is a good 
feature, and the great flrefs they lay on beans as a preparation for wheat, cannot be 
praifed too much. On the other hand, there feems to be no idea of fo proportioning 
the crops of*a farm,.as to make cattle and Iheep (kept on arable land) the preparation 
for corn : the culture of clover is not unknown, but fcarcely extends further than to 
produce fome hay. I no where met with artificial gralfcs introduced on fo large a 
fcale as to I'upport a good flock of flieep. In fome diltridts, the great plenty of watered 
meadow explains this deficiency ; but there are more where it will not aflbrd an apology. 
This objeftion, however, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe 
dairies are fiipportcd on arable land, and certainly form one of the moll curious lyltems 
of hufl)andry that arc to be met with in Europe. 

Sect. II.— Of Seed and Produ^, 

That reader who thinks flightly of the ufe of collcfling a great mafs of fa£ls in thefe 
inquiries has not, it is to be prefumed, reflefted fufficiently on the gieat importance, in 
every fcicncc, of combining circumllanccs apparently unconnected, in order for mutual 
illuftration. He who collcfts fuch facts, infulated for a time only, may not live to fee 
the effefl: of fuch comparifons; but the gradation of knowledge is preferved without 
interruption, and the ufes will undoubtedly be difeovered. 

Smigliam. —They reckon here that a farm of one hundred giornati, one third wa¬ 
tered meadow Ihould yield 2300 livres clear of taxes, landlord’s half. 

Piedmont. — Turin. —Products of Sig. Biiolo’s farm :—wood, eight giornata ; 
meadow, four; wheat, five; rye, five; maize, five. Yields to the proprietor for his half, 
Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. lof, - - 315 livres. 

One hundred and five do. of rye, at 2 liv. • 236 

Ontf hundred and forty do. of maize, at 2 liv. - 28a 

Wood cut at feven years’ growth - - 71 

Vines planted about the farm, 45 bronta of wine,^t 5I liv. 247 

For landlord’s half - 1149 

Total, 2298 liv. ——. 

Wood, 71 

22^1 livres, produCl of nineteen giornata of arable meadow, or 116 livres per 
gipmata (about 61 . per Englifli acre); which is a very large produce. There arc alio 
mulberries enough to pay taxes; this land coll 750 livres the giornata, aijid the wood 
250 livres. 


Milanese. 
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Milanese. ~Aff7i!3'« fo Pawa.—The crops are—Wheat, feven or eight feeds.—Rye, 
eleven feeds.—Maize, forty feeds.—Ditto quarantine, twenty feeds.-^.Millet, fifty 
feeds. 

Wheat, 

Piedmont.—A country proverb in this country is, that a good peafant 
fliould finifh his wheat fowing by the 19th of Ofliober. After hemp, clover, or fallow, 
wheat yields forty to forty-five mina per giornata, each mina forty-five pounds fo fifty- 
two pounds, average forty-feven pounds, and the common price 3 livres to 3 livres 10f. 
hut at prefent 3 livres 15/ But, including good and bad farmers, and aUffoils, the 
produce is not more than twenty-four mina; that is, twelve for the Ian Uord and twelve 
for the tenant. They fow four to four and a half; the common produce is, therefore, 
fix times .the feed, which is uiiferable; the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. 
Allowing for the Piedmont pound, being about one-tenth heavier than ^the Englilh 
(though only of twelve ounces), and that the giornata is net eqifal to an acre, their 
belt crops, at forty two or forty-three mina, will be near five quarters per Englilh acre; 
and their average near three; which are not greater than might be expefted. Their 
quantity of I'ecd appears, how'ever, to be immenfc, for it amounts to one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds per giornata, which is extravagant: and makes it fufpicious, that 
the giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

SavigUano,— Xh.&j iow here, of wheat, three and a half c-ymena, and reap eight times 
as much, in a good crop. 

Turin. —I'hey fow five mina, or nine rabbii, and ten pounds to the giornata; of rye 
and oats, the fame quantity; of hemp, three mina; maize, one-half; millet, one- 
half. Wheat produces twenty-five mina; or five limes the feed; rye, thirty ; maize, 
fifty to feventy; millet, twenty. The mina at forty-five pounds the crop of wheat is 
about five and a half coombs per Englifli acre. For their land and climate, a mifer- 
able crop; but as good, or better, than they delervc, when their courfc of crops is 
conlidered. 

Mn.ANtsr.—Moastr/ii.—Produce of wheat, eight ftajo per pertica on the bell land $ 
five on middling; and three on the worft. 

There is a fingular ncgleft in keeping wheat in this country: being Ihewed the grana¬ 
ries at two houfes, in which the quantity was confiderable, I was furprized to find that, 
where fome of the windows were open, the room ftunk very much ; the feent particu¬ 
lar ; and examining the wheat, I found the furface all either covered, even to lliining, 
W'ith the webs of the weviis, or elfe in ropes, hanging together by it, and the flies 
bufy ; the wheat was two or three feet thick, and had not been ftirred. In a third 
granary, to which 1 went for fatisfying mycuriofity, in the hands of the owner, (for 
the other two belonged to noblemen, and were managed by intendants,) I found in the 
fame condition; and all agreed, that to ftir the wheat is bad, as it makes the whole 
heap alike; whereas, by not moving it, the furface only fulFcrs. On this, I thruft my 
arm into the heap, to exumit^ the interior, which all ftunk dreadfully. Perhaps nei¬ 
ther the wevil, nor any other infed, may live deep in the heap; but, for want of air¬ 
ing, the wheat Itinks; not to mention the furface, which is a lofs of five or fix per 
<*ent. A moft barbarous iyftem of management. It is worth remarking, that the only 
good way of keeping wheat is in the ftraw: ftacks Ihould be built on ca|rt ftoiujs, to 
keep vermin out, and the corn thralhed as wanted. 

M The produd here, on three divifions of foil, are, perp.'rtica, the mea- 
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Middling. 

5 ■ 

5 

•5 

6 


Bad. 


4 

6 


.■) 

4 

4 

2 

4 


Good. 

Wheat « S 

Rye - « 8 

Millet. ^ - 8 

Common maize, - lo 
Ditto Quurantinof - 6 

Lupines, . . 8 

Panic, - . - 6 

Clover flay, three hundred and fifty pounds 
of tw^ty eight ounops per penica, at 3 
• mowings; one three-fourths ton per acre. 

In money by com, without mulberries or 

vines, - - - 24 liv - 15I - 9^ 

For the landlord’s^fhare, I fuppofe. And, inrefpeft to the country in general, if four 
fquare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two middling, and 
one bad. Average co/u produce, i8l-Iivrcs. The common notion is, that two-thirds 
of the grofs produce go towards maintaining the farmer, fupporting the cattle, wear and 
tear, taxes, &c. and that one-third is nett to the proprietor. 

Livres, 

Produce of one hundred pertiche, at 18 i livres - - * 1S50 

Vines, proprietor - - - -150 

— tenant - - . . 1^0 


Mulberries, two thoufand pounds, leaves, at 4 livres per hundred 


300 

80 


Deduft one tenth of com produft, damaged by vines 


2230 


2045 

Dedufl: one eighth of corn for damage by hail; the produce of vines is nett. 


this is allowed for , - - . - 209 

Total nett produce - i8j6 
Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach j 8| on the average. .- 

Proprietor, one third of corn • - 555 

. - .. — , vines - - - 150 

mulberries .... . 80 


Or, per pertica, 7I liv. (31s. per Englilh acre *.) 

Such land would fell for 145 liv. per pertica (28I. 16s. per Englifh acre). 



Codogno .—^The feed and produce of the crops here, are,—^wheat, fow one ftara and 
reap fix times as much ; maize, fow one fourth of a ftara, and get twenty for one; 
millet, fo>^ one-eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara ; rye, fow one-half ftara, the produce 
eight ftara; rice fow one ft^o, gain fixteen rough, or quite white. 


* The 6^ pertica per acre Engliih, corrcAed from fome of. the preceding proportioni, from iateUigence 
very lately re ceived. 

A Ber. 
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A Bergamafque witer obfervee, that wheat cultivated with the ‘plough commonly 
yields four, five, and fix times the feed j but cultivated with the fpade, twtfFve, fourteen, 
and fixteen times that quantity *, and this of greater weight: a furc proof of their mifer- 
ablc tillage. 

lirefcia.~krMii produSs in this vic’nity, are,—whpat, three facchi, of fourteen 
peze each peze twenty-five pounds being about fix feeds. The pez^ of twentv-five 
pounds Brefcian, being equal to 14] French, makes two hundred and fix poun4s 
‘ I'rench per lack, or two hundred and tw,enty.four' pounds Engliflj: the three facks, 
therefore, are fix hundred and feyenly-two pounds Englilh. on a jugero of'^ur per- 
tiche; this is fcarcely twelve buflicls the Englilh acre, reckoning four ^ne-fourth per- 
tiche in that acre f. Maize fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve peze of twenty-five pounds. This is about twenty-eight bulhels to the Englilh 
acre, fuppofing a bullicl of maize to be fifty pounds; but quarantino does not yield 
more than five fuch facks. Mclico (the great millet,) fifteen facchi, often or eleven 
fuch peze. Fla.\, fix to nine peze, at 20 livres to 25 livres the peze ; this is about one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds the Englilli acre, and 170 livrek at 6d. Englilh, 4I. 5s. 
and per Englilli acre 4I. Millet gives three facchi, of eleven peze. Clover, three 
hundred peze of hay, at three cuts; meadows yield the fame as clover, but are paf- 
tured in autumn. IVice of hay 70 livres the carroy of one hundred peze. Three 
liundred peze equal four ihoufiind eight hundred and twenty-feven pounds Englilh, and 
per Englilli acre, four thoufand five hundred and twenty-two pounds, which we i^ay 
call grofsly two tom; a very poor crop for three mowings, ■V- 

To Verona.—In *his line of country, the Lombardy fyltem, of planting all the arable 
lands with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good deal 
of it from Bergamo to Brefcia; and foine are feen in palling from Vaprio to Bergamo, 
but not fo univerfally as here. It is a moll fingular fyftem; rows of maple, alh, or 
poplar, are planted from four to levcn yards afunder, and rows of vines at their feet, 
which are trained up thole trees, and in feltoons from tree to tree; the fpace is cultivated 
for corn. "I'hey do not feem to approve of a fingle Item for thefe pollards fo much as 
fcveral, for they have three or four, about fix feet high ; cropped every fecond year, to 
prevent too great a lliade. In fonic places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common 
forelt trees: one mulberry, and then two alli or maple. In fonie rows, beyond all 
doubt, the vines are trained equally on the mulberries as on the other trees; but not 
generally, being faftened only to the Hems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
larther afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or feventy feet j but, in worfe land, much 
nearer. All the way, the foil is a Honey gravel, of a different appearance in quality, but 
where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. 

Tew/fl.—Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They fow one hundred 
Veronefe pounds upon *. c<impo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bulhels of feed per Englilh acre, and the produce eleven bulliels. We have 
not, upon the'poo’'tf: I'nds in England, fo wretched a crop : to what are we to attri. 

* Cantuni,Jnflrtt%ioni Praticheiotorno al yfgricuhura, 8vo. 1788, Bergamo, p. 16, 

.j. In the new edition of Agoftino Gallo, the editors give a line for the length of a Brefcian inch {<uu:ta) 

, which is the length of 1 Jth inch Englilh. Twelve of thufe oncia make one 

braccio. and lix braccia make one cavezzo } confcqnently there are gj feet in a cavezzo. Aperiica is an 
^ oblong fquare, twenty cavezzi long and five wide ; now multiply 9* bj^io = 195 / and multiply 9’ by r, 
~ 4 ? 1» produft by the olhtr, r: 9500J fquare feet for a pertica ; and 4} pertiche ecpials an 

Englilh acre; perhaps the editors of that new editnin have made an error, in ftatincr.»« nm Tr^n^i. f.n. 
their jugero of 4 pertiche. 
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bufc it, if not to geperal bad management, united with the execrable fyftem of incum-^ 
bering their fijirids with pollards and vines. They fteep their wheat feed in lime-wateP' 
twelve h< urs, to prevent the ftnut. 

Vicenza. thirty-two 'miles from Verona hither are all, except a finall quantity' 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rqws as already deferibed, from twenty-five to 
thirty yards alunder. Wheat is fo« n clofe under them ; but with maize fix yards are 
left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fome pieces, thofe twelve yards are fown thick 
for forage, as not equally wanting fun ; a fure proof that they admit the damage of the 
trees, and provide againd it as well as they can. In loeie grounds preparing for wheat, 
manure is fpread as fatf'as the roots of the trees extend, but no lunher. What a 
fyftem, to give dung to elms aitd maples, and to force wlieat to grow under their 
Iliad 

Wheat has now fOftober 23.) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is' high, and 
thick enough to hid» a hare. 'I'he borders of thefe fown lands are dug clean away, as 
deeply as in EfTex. 

Maize produces about nine onc-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here into the efli* 
mated damage refulting to corn from the plantations of trees in arable land, 1 was told,, 
that the lofs in onc-renth of wheat, and one-half of maize, but to clover none. The 
trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the damage done by them, agreed to be- 
very confiderable. Of wheat they fow three ftari, and the produce eighteen to twenty 
of maize one, and the crop thirty to tliirty-five ; of cinquantino, half a ftara, produce 
lixteen; of buck-wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated 
Rotunda, maize produces five facks, each one hundred and fifty pounds : a fack is four 
ftari, and the ftara about three pecks; this is fifteen buflicls, and not fixteen, the acre. 
They arefometimes troubled with the fmut; Sig. dc Boning, Prefidi nt of the Academy 
of Agriculture, has tried liming and lime water, as a prevention, but without any fuc- 
cefs. Of maize they have a new fort, that carries a male flower on the top of the cone, 
and this fort always fills with gram to the very point, which is not the cafe with other 
kinds. 

In refpeft to the exhaufting quality of crops, they reckon that the maize which 
carries the flower at top takes moll fi'om the land : 2. millet; 3. common maize; 
4. wheat. It feems remarkable, that they fliould confider the crops which arc prepa¬ 
ratory to wheat as exhaufting, more than the w'heat iifelf. 

Padua .—Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four 
in bad ones, per campo : as the ftajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and the 
campo about one-tenth lefs than an Englifh acre, it makes three ftaji equal to two and a 
half bufhels ptr acre, which is pretty exa£lly the quantity we ufe in England. The 
crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a medium: each mozzo 
twdve ftaji: this is about fifteen and a half bufhels the aefe or under feven times the 
feed. Thus thefe wretched products purfue me through all Lombardy. Of maize 
they fow three quart!, or three-fourths of a ftajo, but if planted two: the produce, good, 
live mozzi, middling three, bad one. Of lucern (the quantity very inconfiderable) and of 
clover they fow twelve pounds grojfo. This pound is to the French one as 9150 is to 9 219 j 
this is between fourteen pounds and fifteen pounds per acre. Clover gives three carri,. 
each one thqufahd pounds at three cuts. Lucern four carri, at four or five cuts. Almoft 
he whole country is lined into *)ws of pollards, as already deferibed; yet they admit that 
f every fort of tree does very great damage to all arable crops j. but to grafs the mifehief. 
is not great, 
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To P(?«/fft*--The fame level at this city that reigns about Padila, equally enclofed 
and planted ; much of it arable, and almoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
with many gardens. Near the Adriatic, a dead level marlh, covered with inarlh graffes. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Bohgna .— In a famous fiefd near the city, remarkable 
for yielding great crops of hemp, w'lu it yields one hundred corbes for five of feed, 
hi general, they fow two and a lialf tornafure of land, or one acre and a quarter, with 
a corba of feed, or one hundred and fifty pounds to one hundred and fixty pounds 
(fomething under the En^lifh pound); and in all the Bolognefe, on an average, the 
produce is about five feeds, Ibnie only three; hut on the beft hemp lands twelve to 
lixteeli, on a medium ; but twenty for one arc fometimes ktiown. 

I'uscANY.— Florence, —^In tlie plains, the general produce is eight times the feed ; 
the whole dutchy ilirough, ’;ot more than five or fix : in the depofits of rivers, or fpots 
remarkably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty. All thefe are wheat. Beans four 
and a half and five. On one ftioro ff land they fow thrcc-fourthfe of a ftajo of wheat, 
which weighs fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds of twelve ou ices (this pound is equal 
to three quarters of a pound Englifh .. On tiic hills they fow bne-fuurth more. Sup - 
pofing the Itiora * to be, according to l)e la Lande, feven thoufand and fifty-fix 
French feet, about five and a half make an Englifli acre; three-fourths of a ftajo there¬ 
fore per ftiora equals one hundred and fixty-five pounds per acre, ir very near three 
bulhels. 

But I found at Martelli, near Florence, that they fowed but one third of a ftajo per 
ftiora, which woi.ld not be more than two bufhels per acre. Beans would be much 
more cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cu/cufa—Ti parafite that feeds on and 
deltroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not reaped ; in the old botany called 
orohmyhis ramoja^ and in Tufeany fucca mala^ and fiamini. Of faggini they fow one and 

• There arc tlirre accounts before me of the contents of a 'I'ufcan ftiora. Monf. Dc la Lande, tom. ii. 
p. 314. fays, “ le ftiora :r 190 toii'es quarres tn fupcriicicthefe are 1 rcnch toifes, each fix feet; tli's 
makes about ftlori to an Knglifti aeie ■ that is to fay, 7056 French fqiiare feet, of which 38,300 arc an 
acre. ^ In la Sqttadra niebUe I'/trithviet'ua e P Jgrkdtura. M S Sam<l<)vaitm. 410 \ icenza, 1759, p- 11, and 
1,51. is tlie mcafurc of the toldo of Florence, which equals l i incli Englilh ; the braccio is 20 foldi, or 22] 
inches Englilh, (by another account 23 J ); 6 braccia make a cam.a : and 8 canne long, by 6 broad, make a 
ftiora. Hence iliere are 6075 Englifti feet in the ftiora ; confequtntly tiicre are fomething above 7 ftiori in 
an acre. Monf. Paufton, in his Alcirolo^ie, p, 794, cotnpaies it to tlieaipeiit of France of 48,400 French 
feet, and makes it to that arpent as o. 11461 to i.oooo ; by this account it will he a’ooiit 27,800 French 
feet, of which feet 18,300 a-.e an acre, or above rf ftiora. Jn tlie Giorna'e Fiorentino di /l^ricoltura, 1786, 
p. 253. ‘‘ L’ acre al nolto ftioro fta come ■ 8,992 a 10,592 by this ratio, an acre is about 1 ’ ftiora. All 

thefe accounts difl'er ttierefore greatly, 'i’o compare otlier circuniftanccs.—At Martelli, they fow onc- 
thirdof a ftajo of wheat feed on a ftiora ; and at Villamagna. they fow ftiori with 1 Wlajo, which quan¬ 
tities nearly agree. By De la Lniidc’s account, this will be per acre Englifli 731b. which appears to be a 
fmaller quantity than any where ufed. By hangiovaniii, it will be about 941b. ftill under the common quan¬ 
tities. Ly Paudtoii, it will 1 . aaout lylb. ; a portion not to be named as the feed of an acre. And by the 
Florentine author, 231b. which is almoft equally abfurd. heed wheat will agree with none of the mea- 
furcs ; fuppofe they fow 24 buflicls per acre, then there are 15 ftiori in an acre. If 2 bufticls then, there arc 
12 ftiori. All is con''oiion. 

At Villamagna, they fow 24 ftajilif beans on 28 ftiori of land j this is about 3 bulhels Englifh per 5! ftiori, 
which agrees very well with an acre being j4 : they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on 10 ftiori, this would be 2 
bulhels on 5 : they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportionably to the Englilb pradice, than beans. 

Upon my getting a friend to write to Tufeany for information, I received fuch as [proved of no ufe; 
fimply this table,— 1 quadrato, to tavota; \ tavola, \0 perfichtf 1 fertica, lo decha i fdeca, \o braceia 
[quadra. This makes the quadrato under 40,000 feet Englifli. But what it the Jliora ? Such arc the 
endlcfs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures. 

Where authorities, apparently good, differ fo greatly, the reader will of courfe receive all eftimations with 
many doubts. 

n half 
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a half flajo of feed, ind the produce fifty to fixty. Of formentone (juatNc) they fow 
half a (lajo, ai# reap twenty*'five. 

On the plains in 'I’ufcany, the chief produft is wheat, the fecond v^ne, and the third 
oil ; but on the fouthern fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, and wine. 
Silk no where enough to be a chjcf objedl. 

Modjsna.—T he country from Modena to Reggio conflantly improves hi its features, 
and mud be reckoned among the bed cultivated in Lombardy ; the fields are tlirown 
into arched lands, like Flanders about twenty-five yards broad, and fmall ridges on thole: 
a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and ^long the furrows of others: in 
fome there are neat greaf trenches ; and as the fences are equally well made, and the 
meadows with a good afpeft, the country cairies the general features of4)cing well cul¬ 
tivated. The appearance of thefe broad ridges, in two of the bell cultivated countries 
in Kuropc, Lombardy and Flanders, juflly gives a high idea of the prafttce. 

ParMa.— *From Reggio to Parma, there arc many lands, three or four yards broad, 
now (November) deep ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up in this 
manner, for planting beins in the fpring; excellent management. There are alfo a 
good many autumn fown ones, three or four inches high : produce in genera), about 
Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and beans five or fix. To Firenzula this 
practice takes place yet more, and is better done. The merit of their hufoandry ap¬ 
pears to be greater about Parma than at Piacenza j there is a vifible decline as you ad¬ 
vance. 

Savoy. —At Lanefoourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of wheat be reviewed, it will be found, on 
an average, varying from five to feven and a half limes the feed ; generally between 
five and fix. Suppofethe latter number, and we fhall, with reaibn, be amazed at the 
mifcrablc produds of this rich plain, in every thing except grafs and filk. The average 
foil of England cannot be conipai-cd with the average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean 
produce is eleven times the I'ecd, perhaps twelve. Every one niufl be curious to know 
the caufe of fuch wretched crops : I attribute them to various circumftances—but the 
jjredominant caufc mull be finight for in the finall farms occupied either by little pea- 
fant proprietors, or, w hat is more general, by metayers. This abominable fyllcm of 
letting land is the origin of mofi. of the evils found in agriculture, wherever the method 
prevails. / Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where I have been, are fo 
rniferablc, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat before 
the harvcll comes round, arc utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture 
with the vigouf of a fubllantial tenantry; this evil pervades every thing in a farm ; it 
uiffufes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, into circumftances where none would 
feek it. There are but lew tliftrids where lands are let to the daupying tenant at a money 
rent; but wherever it is found, there crops are greater; a clear proof of the imbecillity 
of the metaying fyftem. Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, every where 
to be found who are violent againft changing thefe metayefs for farmers; an apparent 
depopulation is faid to take place; and the lame ftupid arguments are heard, that we 
have been peftercd with in England, againft the union of farms. Men reafon againft 
that improveq;ienrof their lands, which is the natural progrefs of wealth and prpfperity; 
and are fo grofsly abfurd as to think, tha|doubUijg the produce of a country will de¬ 
prive it of its pcoplsk 
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Sect. the Culture of Pl/^t» 

Gallega Officinalis, —Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, 
and wherever cattle have adniilEon all clofely eaten. 

Paliuriis. —I know no plant that mal.es a Lejter hedge than this in the north of Lorn- 
bardy. Sig. Pilati, near Brefcia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an excellent 
white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

Trr^onella Fanum Gracum. —Cultivated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover j foil 
with it; and fow wheat on the .land. 

Sainfoin. —In Tufeany, the coUne de Pifani are much under ihis plai t, which i| called 
lupineilo ; particularly about Caftel Fiorentino, where it was introduced about twenty 
years ago by Sig. Neri; one of the good deeds which deferve a nation’s thanks, better 
than a victory, or the taking of half a dozen towns. A thoiifand facks of the feed were 
font thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofe kingdonis^ruv'.kcn at lafi ? !Sig. Paoletti, 
at Villamagna, has a piece of good fainfoin on a deep Hope but I found one-third of 
it burnct. 

Larch. —In the Milanefe, at Mozaata, the Count de Calliglioni having two hundred 
pertichcof wade heath, and a community two hundred more adjoining, he took a leafe 
of it for ever; and ploughing the whole, lowed acorns, planting alder, larch, and other 
trees, which do well; but the fown oak, in cighr years,.exceeded every thing, and are 
beautiful trees: the foil a poor gravel. We have in England fo many prejudices, that a 
man who does net travel is apt to think that every thing F.nglifli is belter than the fame 
things in other countries; and, among other f'liics, that for oak England is fuperior to 
all the world : but timber wants fun as nuich as wheat; and I have no where in Eng¬ 
land fecn fuch a growth of limber, as in many places abroad. I.arch abounds 
greatly in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water-works; all polls 
are of larch. 1 have read in foine writer, that there is a law in many parts of Lombardy 
which allows a land-proprietor, whofe ellate is entailed, to plant, on the birth of a 
daughter, a certain number of Lombardy poplars, which are her portion on coining of 
age, or being married, in fpitc of any entail. I enquired, both in Piedmont and here, 
into the truth ol this, and was allured there is no fuch law; nor did they ever hear of 
the cullom, even when ellates have not been entailed. * 

In the arfcnal of Venice is fome quantity of larch, kept under cover, and valued 
greatly for all works expofed to water. They are not very large, but colt twenty-two 
ducats each. The malts are very fine pine-trees, from the upper Trevifano ; Tmea- 
fured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at the butt, and one foot'at the 
other end. ■* 

Lucerne.— I mention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving how very rarely it is 
cultivated in Italy ; 1 f.Jv a little near Padua; and there is an inconfiderable quatotity 
in the Parmefan, where it is cut five or fix tiijies ; they find that cows give more niiik 
on it than on any o:h' r grafs. ^ '' 

Raves.—\ was furpriied tif find turnips, or rather the I'rench raves (for I fear they 
are not the genuine turnip) cultivated in Tufeany. I was allured that in the Valdi- 
chiana there are many, fown immediately after w'heat, but never hoed, yet .come gene¬ 
rally. froq^.two pounds to five pounds;. fome to thirty pounds (twenty^lyids Englifh), 
and that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which fell at 140 feudi 
the pjflr (39I. i3s.4d. Englilh) ; nothing belfdc is given, except a little hay. 

CyprusTree. —At Soma, near_the Lago Maggiore, there is a^imous ovprus free, 
which CoriQJnhis Storia di Milano, fays, was tlH'place where the people ail< umleJ in 

ucngjiclli 
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congrcfs in the thirteenth century; it was then the moft celebrated tree for fize and 
age in the Milanefe,and miift therefore fae immenfely old at prefent. It is now in good 
health, except a few branches that have fuffcred a little towards the top; it is nine 
braccia in circumference. 


Culture of Silk. 

iV/Vc.—Eight roups of cocoons, or eighty-four pounds, make twenty-four pounds of 
filk (eleven ounces and a half), which fells at lo livres,5/ pound ; a roup of leaves 
fells ^ 20f, ai\d two hundred and fifty roup are neceffary for eight ounces of grain 
(eggs). 

Coni .—The whole dbuntry, after afeending the Alps, is planted with mulberries 
around everj field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from ten 
to fifteen years old.' 

To Chentale, one ounce of grain requires three hundred and fixty roup of leaves; 
each roup twenty-five po'unds, and ) iclds four or live roups of bosszoU or cacata (cocoons), 
and one roup of cockoons makes three pounds of filk. I’he price of organzine 20 
livres to 24 livres per pound ; the offal pays the fpinning. Gathering the leaves colts 
a f. to T^f. the roup. 

Chentak .—^lle feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly 
planted out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
giving the branches the right form ; the fourth, they begin to gather Laves. Some 
• which were Ihewn me by the Count de Bonaventa, of eighteen years old, give fix, feven, 
•and to eight rubbii of leaves each. One old tree, a very extraordinary one, has given 
fil'ty-thrcc roups. A large tree, of fifty or fixty years, commonl; yields twenty-five 
rubffli. They never dig around them, nor wafh the Items, as in Dauphine j but they 
have a prailice, not of equal merit, which is to twill ftraw-bands around the Items, to 
defend them againll the fun. por one ounce of grain fixty-five to eighty rubbii of 
leaves are neccllary, which give two and a half rubbii of cocoons, and fometimes fo 
fiir as four. One rubbio of cocoons yields twenty to twenty-one ounces of filk organ- 
zine, of the price of 18 livres per pound. For gathering the leaves, from i f. 8 den. 
to 2 f. the rubbio is given. The offal {nwrefca and chocata) pays the winding and fpin¬ 
ning. They never hatch the worms by artificial heat, ufing that of the fun, or of the 
human body. The common mctliod of carrying on the bufinefs is to provide, as in 
France, grain and mulberries, and to receive half the cocoons. The cultivation is fo 
profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value of 200 livres, 
or 300 livres,* more than they would fell for if they contained none ; and it is farther 
thouglit, that they are little injurious to corn, the fliade not being fo prejudicial as that 
of the walnut, and of fome other trees. The common cflitfiation of profit is, that trees 
of all ages yield from the time of beginning to bear, from 30/. to 4 livres each, nett to 
iheTanillord for his half produce. 

Turin .— One ounce of grain gives two to four rubbii hf cocoons, and demands o^jp 
hundred and twenty rubbii of leaves; one rubbio of cocoons will give twenty-two ounces of 
C( tnmonly .wcU fpun filk. The price of grain 1 2 livres the ounce when very fcarce, but 
in common 30^; that of leaves y or 8yl per Cocoons, 21 livres per When 

I afkeJ the price of the filk, the anfwer was. Oh! for that, it is the price the Englifh choofe 
topaykirit. i’h common price of orgarizinc, 16 to 20 livres,firfl quality; raw, ,ti livres. 
For gatliering the leaves, 2 f. per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mulberry^ tfie 
avdu is the belt, m point ot quality of filk. A tree of twenty years will giy^ twenry-lonr 

or 
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or twenty-five rubbii of leaves; fome to thirty-five rubbii, ^he trees are grafted in the 
nurfery, and planted out at four years, at the beginning of Ajjri^; price, aoyi to choofe 
out of many; and in four years after begin to gather. -When planted in watered mea¬ 
dows, the gathering damages the hay almofl: to the value of the leaves, yet many are fo 
planted ; and many peafants think they lofe in Corn by the fliade of the trees, as much 
as they got by them. From the azd to the 26th of April is the feafon for hatching; 
never by fire ; nor have they dny method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want 
of!(. aves. Endive, lettuce, and elm leaves, have been often tried as a,,fuccedaneum, 
but always killed the worms; fhch things muft never be depended on. The pea¬ 
fants generally fell the cocoons, not one in % hundred fpinning. A chailibcr of twenty 
feet by twelve feet is neceffary for three oiinfces of grain; and tables, one trebucco 
long and two-thirds wide. 

Nuvara. — Pafied this place towards Milan, which is a great tra^ of mulberries for 
f veral miles. ' 

Buffalora to Manienta ,—Many mulberry hedges,but they are bad and 
ragged ; fome new planted in the quincunx pofition. For j’everal miles the country is 
all planted in rows of vines, at twelve, fixteen, and twenty feet, and fruit trees among 
them, for their fupportamong which are many mulberries, and the vines running up 
them This mult be a moft profitable hufl)andry indeed, to have iilk and wine not 
only from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Between the rows 
the ground is cultivated ; millet, niaiz (cut), holcus forgum^ the great millet, lupines, 
\rith dung amongll them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young maiz, fown thick, 
as if for fodder. , \ 

Citricho .—A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order; fix to eight inches front” 
plant to plant, and cropt at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore 
that tne plant will do, with care, for a good hedge. Towards Milan, mulberries de¬ 
cline, oak and other pollards being found in their Head. 

Mozzaia. —The culture of mulberries and making filk, being here much attended to, 
were principal objefts in my inquiries. The fruit is w'cll W'aflied, the end of June, to 
make the feed fink ; it is then fown in ro ws, in a bed of earth w'ell manured, and finely 
laboured, in the rich nurferies near Milan; isovered very lightly, and thcfurface lightly 
fltuiened ; ftraw is fpread to defend it from the fun, and much water given. When 
the young plants appear, they are weeded by hand. 'I’he fecond year, they grovv^to 
two or three feet high, and hoed and thinned. The third year, they are cut to the 
ground above the buds that are to pulh, and tranfplantcd from tliofe nurferies, in the 
vicinity of the city, to others that are fcattered all over the country, in ground W'cll dug 
a id manured, and at two feet fquare; here they ar^ kept clean by hoeing. The fifth 
year, in the fpriug, they arc cut again to the ground ; they then fhoot very powerfully, 
;»nd attention muft be g ven, to keep but one good flioot, and the grouhTis dug or 
*ii|ied deeper than common, and alfo dunged.;i% The fixth year, thofe that are hlj^ 
enough- are grafted, and fhe reft the year following. I'hole that took the fixth year, 
o#ght to reft in the nurfery three years, including the year of grafting, that is, the 
feventh and eighth year. They do not like to plant large trees, and have a proverb, 

Se vuoi far torto al tuo vicino, 

Pianta il ntoro grotfu « il fico piccoliiio. 

As to pi nt fmall fig trees is as bad as large rnmberries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving‘th^ where they arSPtOj remain; thefe 
are nine feet ^uare and two feet deep, and have%t the bottom a bed of broom, bark 
VOL. IV. ^ 4 H 6f 
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of trees, or other rubbifli; tlien the beft earth that can be had, and on that dung, one 
load of fixtecn feet to four trees; this is covered with more good earth, and this levels 
the hole with the reft of tho field ; then prune the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the 
•young tree to ilie north, and a fpur poll on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. 
Twine no ftraw the firll year# becaufc of the infedl forficula auriculariot L. ; but in 
November bind ftraw around them againft the cold, or, as ftraw is dear, the poa rubra, 
M'hich abounds. Never, or very rarely, water. Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right uircelion. 

The fourth fpriug after planting, their heads are* pollarded in March, leaving the 
fhootsnine int^.)cs long of new wood, and feeking to give them the hollow form of a 
cup, and that the nc\j^uds may afterwards divide into two or three branches, but not 
more. The next ye^tliey begin to pluck the leaves. They arc attentive in pruning, 
which is d^ne every fecoud year, to preferve as much as they can the cup form, as the 
leaves are gathered the more eafily. Thus it is about fourteen years from the feed be¬ 
fore the return begins, 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded fhoots; and 
if hail damage them, they arc cut, let it be at what time of the year it may. Old tre<^ 
arc pruned after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the leaves are never 
taken for cattle before the i iih of November, as th(' trees after that time do not fuffer. 
The third year after planting young trees, they fow about a hat-full of lupines around 
the ftem, and when about ten inches high, dig them in for manure. The opinion here 
is, that the mulberry docs very little harm to rye or wheat, except that when cut the 
falling of branches and trampling are fomew'hat injurious. Maiz, millet, and panic are 
much more hurt. A tree, five years after tranfplanting, gives ton pounds of leaves, 
each twenty-eight ounces. At ten years, eighteen pounds. At fifteen years, twenty-fivc 
pounds. At tw’enty years, thirty pounds. At thirty years, fifty pounds. At fifty to 
feventy years, feventy pounds. There are trees that give eighty pounds, and even one 
hundred pounds. The price of leaves is commonly 4 livres per one hundred pounds 
(twenty-eight ounces). For one ounce of grain five hundred pounds of leaves are 
neceffary, and yield feventeen pounds of cocoons; but among the rifmgs in the moun¬ 
tain of Brianza, twenty five pounds. To, make a pound of filk, of twelve ounces, five 
pounds or fix pounds of cocoons, of twenty-eight ounces, arc required. Price of co¬ 
coons, in the low watered country, 2 livres per pound (twenty-eight ounces). At 
Mozzata, 2| livres. At Brianza, 3 livres. The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated 
by a chimney, and not a ftovc, to feventeen degrees of Reaumur (feventy and a half 
Far.); but before being placed in this chamber, they are kept eight days under a bed, 
with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered with paper pierced j and when hatched lay 
the young leaflets of the mulberries on the paper, to entice tliem out. The method of 
conducing the bufinefs here is the fame as in France, the landlord furnifhes h,ilf the 
grain, and the jjcafants half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, a livres the 
ounce. Mulberries, of all ages, are pollarded every fecond year} a mifehievous cuf- 
tom, which makes the trees decay, and lelfcns their produce} it is never done in Dvi- 
phihe, where the culture is fo well underftood. 

Milan. —S|g. Felice Soavc made fome interefting trials on filk worms. 

At Lainbrate, near Milan, two ounces of feed in rooms kept tojthe heat of twenty, three 
and twenty-four dcgi'ces of Reaumur, hatched well, and kept healthy: the 28th of April 
the feed was placed in the rooms, and hatched in the third, fourth, and fifth day : the 
21 ft o^May the firft cocoon feen, and at the end of the month all were at work. The 
produft gathered the 3d of June} the product ninety-two and a hali|pounds of co- 
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coons (twenty*eight ojinces); eighty-four of them having been fpun from four and five 
cocoons, gave twenty pounds and one-third (twelve ounces) of filk, lirong/r and more 
fhining than common: the confumpiion of loaves, fourteen hundred and twenty pounds, 
of twenty-eight ounces. Wood ufcd lor fire, two thoufandcight hundred pounds; bur the 
two rooms would have ferved for four ounces of feed. , In the common metliod, with¬ 
out ftoves, the confumption of leaves is five hundred pounds for an ounce of feed, and 
the medium produft is not above fifteen pounds of cocoons , and by this new method, 
the confumption of leaves has been feven hundred and ten pounds each ounce, and the 
produce forty-fix and a quartet* pounds of cocoons. Sixtc ’U or feventetni cocoons 
weigh an ounce in the common method, but in this only thirteen or ourtcen. d he* 
filk cannot commonly be fpun from five of' fix cocoons ; thefc were fpun cafily from 
four or five, and might have been done from three or four. 9 gain a pound of filk, 
in common, five pounds of cocoons are neceffary; but here the fame quantity has been 
gained from four pounds. ^ • .. • 

Lodi to Codog 7 }o.-—\n this dead level and watered diflri^l; tli. xe arc very few rnulbei*.; 
lies; none except near the villages; many of them, not all, aj:i^Har unhcaltliy, perhaps 
by reafon of their not exerting the fame attention as in Dauphine, where there arc, in 
irrigated meadows, mounds made to kcej) the water from thei’e trees. 

Codogne to Crema. —Mulberry trees here have large heads, •'s in Diuphine, inftead of 
being pollarded inceffantly, as to the north of Milan. 

Ihere is an idea in the Milan^fe, that filk was introduced by Ludovico il Moro. 
Francefco Muralto reports, •“ Pradia inndta injinita duobusJiumhiibus ad novalia {Ludo- 
•uicus'), reduxit hijlnitas plantas Moronum ad coiificicudas /etas, feu /ericas plantari /ccerat 
et illitu artis in diicatu, primus /uit auilor *.’* It is faid to have been introduced into 
Europe by fome fiafilian monks from Sirinda, r city of Indoftan, to Conftantinoplc, 
under tlie Emperor Juflinian, in the year 550, by one account f; and by another, in 
525 J. In 1315, the manufaftory of filk was brought in Florence to great pdrfeflion, 
by the refugees of I.ucca§; but during the fifteenth century no filk was made in Tuf- 
cany; for all ufcd in that period was foreign, filk w'orms being then unknown [|. In 
1474, they had eighty-four (hops that wrought gold and filver brocaded filks, which 
were exported to Lyons, Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Barbary, Alia, 
&c. ^ Roger I., King of Sicily, about the year 1146 ♦*, having conquered fome Gre¬ 
cian cities, brought the filk-weavers from thence into Palermo; and tlie manufafture 
was foon imitated by the people of Lucca, who took a bale of filk for their arms, with 
the infeription— Deimunus diligenter curandum pro vita midtorum ft. In 1525, the filk 
nianu(.irture at Milan employed twenty-five thoufand people ; and it feems to have aug¬ 
mented till 1558 J|. In 1423, the republic of Florence took off the dutj^of entree upon 
mulberry leaves, and prohibited the exportation; and fome communities of Tufeany 
-have records concerning filk anterior to that period §§. 

In almoft all the tUftri£ts of the Milanefe mulberry trees are met with, very old, with 
towering branches; among which are thofe of Sforzefca, planted under Ludovico il 
Moro nil, who lived at the enSi of the fifteenth century. 

♦ Ati Soctela PatriotUa, vol. I’i. p. 210. f Saggio fipra la Repluaia Racco/ta dflla FogUa del Grlfo, 
177^, p. I. . X Dixiamrio del Pilugello, i2ino. 1771, p.43. § Ragionamentefopri^Tofctxna p-49. 

Il Dechm, tom. ii. f«z. 5. cap. 4. ^ Benedetto Dei.^,^ ** Giannotie Stariq Ch. Y. ii. lib. 11. cap. 7. 
p. aip. Giu/tm, tom. V. p. 461. ftP-U/u/c. vol. vii. p. la, Bartokzxi. 

^ Corfo di jtgriceliwa Praika. Laflrif tom. i. p. 28$. |||| Elementi d'/ 1 ^cebura. Alklerpader, 

tom. ii. p* 5<j. y 
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Venetian SrAr'k,— Vapt^o to There are many mul 5 errie$:, mixed with 

the cultivation, of corn and vines, in this trad of country. '* 

Ber%amo.~^Yo\xx ount^s of feed are here given to each poor family, which yield four 
peji of cocoons. • 

Brefcia .—One hundred peJi of leaver, are necelTary to one ounce of . feed ; and four 
peft or bozzoli, or cocoons, arc the produce of one ounce; and the pcfo of cocoons gives 
twenty-eight to thirty ounces of filk. Cocoons foil at 43 livros per Leaves at 
I livre; and filk a^t 22 livres to 24 livresper pound. The trees'410 lopped evew three 
years ; yet forn;^ known that give twenty pift of leaves. Small ones half a and 
one pejo. • 

■ Verona .—One ounce of feed demands fc'^ntecn or eighteen facchi of leaves, each one 
hundred Veronefe potii(§fe (or feventy-four pounds Fnglifti}. Twelve ounces of feed 
are given tg each family ; and each ounce returns fixiy pounds of cocoons, at twelve 
ounces the jiou||^ ; Chc price 24 f. the pound. To c ich ource of feed fixleen to eigh¬ 
teen facchi of leaves, each on*c hundred pounds of twelve ounces are neieffiiy. 'I’he 
fixty pounds cocoons, at‘24 f. are 72 livres, or 36s.; wliicli is the produce of eight trees, or 
4s. Cd. a tree, the half of which is 2s. 3d. It mull howeverlje remarked, that thefe pricesof 
cocoons vary fo much, that no rule can be drawn from them ; this price of 24yi the 
pound is very low, and muft arife from fome local circuitiflance. One ounce of lilk to 
one pound of cocoons. They are here, as in the preceding diftrifts, in the cu(lf)m of 
finding the trees and half the feed, and the peafants the red ; and they divide the co¬ 
coons. A tred' of forty years old will give (o\irfacchi ; aad if a plantation confift gi, 
one thoufand trees, they will,, one with another, give two facchi. They make filk iii 
the Veronefe to the amount of a million of pounds of twelve ounces. There are, near 
the city, fome trees in a rich arable field feventy years old, that yield from four to fix 
facks of leaves each; this is about icL a tree at the loweil price of cocoons. 

TeVicenza . —There arc many rows of mulberries in the meadows, that are never dug 
around, and yet quite healthy, which proves tliat they might be fcattcrcd fuccefsfully 
about grafs lands, if any proof were wanting of fo undoubted a facd. In the arable lands, 
the foil all%^vel, they’arc planted twelve ridges apart. Some of the trees are old, 
that fpread feven or eight yards acrofs. 

Vicenza.~The produce of filk amounts here to about 6 livres the campo, over a w hole- 
farm; this is about 3s. an acre. 'J'hefacco of leaves weighs feventy-five pounds, and 
forty facchi are neceflary for one ounce of feed ; which gives one hundred pounds of 
cocoon^ and ten pounds of filk. Oiic hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield 
forty facchi; price 3 livres to 11 livres; commonly 3 livres. Price of cocoous 30 f. to 
50 j. the pound. 

1 was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk-worm, faid to 
bavecome j^om Perfia, which*they have had here eight year.*-, hut is in the haarfs of fo 
few perfons, that I could get none of the^ed; agd I fufpeft that it is loll, for, on rosi 
pesditd,inquiries,! was referred to other p»ts of Italy. While they had this worm, they 
had four crops of'Cocoons a year:—i. In the beginning of June. a. The end of the 
fame month; 3. The middle of Auguft. 4. In Oftober. This worm is elfentially dif- 
ferent from the common ones in, the circumftance of hatching; no art will hatch the 
eggs of the common fort the firft year, that is the year of the flies dropping ; they 
can be hatch^ the year following only; b^of this^ftew fort, the will hatch in fifteen 
days the fame year, if fhey be in the pro^ heat. But it is to be obferved, ^hat they 
"ufe this fort of worm,not really^o command feveral crops in the fame year, for mulberry 
trees willciot bea^ it without deftruftk^, but merely as a fuccedaneuih to jxe common 

fort 
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fort of worms, if by firofts in- the fpring they be loft for want of fooJ ; this now fort is 
in referve to apply the leaves to profit once in the year. 'I’heoi'ft'^ally tlieplan is good 
but there muft have been fomething in praSice againft it, or%e may conjedure that after 
tnany years the ufe of them would have been generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to ini reduce fome remarks on this fubjed, by an 
author much eftcemed, but quite unknown in England. It appears from the work of 
Count Carlo Bettoni, of Brefcia, that the difeovery of the new fiIk worm arofe from 
expeuB|pnts made wi^a view of finding out a cure for iho ficknefs^of' niulberry-trecs, 
called moria; this was fuppofed to arife /fom flripping ihe leaves in the!"! ring annually; 
it was thought that if fome means could be (^covered of poftponing the gathering much 
later in the year-, it woul J gri^atly favour the vegetation and heal^^of the trees; an efl’ed 
that could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than the 
common one In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the commoiifi^nti is faid, bf 
the fame authqr, to have been made; part of which were Fed with the fecond growth of 
leaves, and part with the leaves of trees that had not been gatlie; ed in the fpring. Thofo 
fed with the old leaves gave a greater number of cocoons, and of a better quality than 
the others. I’hcfe experiments were repeated by many perfons; and it was found, that 
in the heats of July and Augufl the worms would not do well; but in September much 
better, and that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in September.- 
The fame author fays that the new worms (which he calls forcjlieri) will hatch three 
times a y-'?ar, and that no art will prevent it; no cellai's, no cold will keep them from 
ftf*though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in an ice-houfe, by which means he 
kept them inert tilt Auguft. But, on the contrary, the common fort cannot in general 
be hatched a fecond time the lame year, even with any heat that can bo given ; yet he 
admits, tliat they were hatched by certain perfons in 1765. The new ones fleep four 
times, like the common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days fooner:: 
they eat lefs in quantity, but give lels fiik ; and as this defeft is balanced by the advan¬ 
tage in food, tlit.'y ought not, fays the Count, to be proferibed. '1 heir cocoons arc finally 
but the confllleiicy is good and line ; and their filk is fine and fofter than ih^bmniou: 
he fold it for 4 livres or 5 livres a pound more than coiuinoii liik. 'J'here is, however,, 
an evil attends them, which is the unceriaij^^ of their batching iho fecond and third 
Stnc ; fomctiines all the feed wii! hatch, but at others oidy a pirt* even only the fc- 
venth and tenth of die quantity : bur tile iirll hatciii.'g is regular, like lliat of tl^ com¬ 
mon worms. A circumllance in the coiirfe of bis trials deierves noting, that h#foiind 
the worms of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to tbem, and 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having had the water. * 

They Irave had a fort in I'ufcany that hatches twice a year ; and the Count writing 
thither for inlormation c 0'i v them, found that their l]Jk vvas coarfer thaji the com¬ 

mon, and of lefs value t ’l.iid he judges them to be a dilfereiii kind from his owoi, which 
^jftches three times. The Count concluucs n^ing determinate concerning them; 
refolves to continue his uumen^us cxpcriinents and obfervatioas. As there may be per- 
fbns who think, as 1 did at firll, when 1 hcard^of this fort ot worm, that if any fiicceed in 
England it would probably be this; it is proper to obferve that Count Bctloni ' had 
nothing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to liav»had»at 
all in conteBftplation tl^^vils attendingi^ate frofts, depriving tfie worms of'fheir ufiial 
food; and ft the comnibafort may be retarded^ hatching (whief^e fhews) till Auguft, 
equally with the new fort, there does not feem to be any extraordinaisy advanta^ in this 
fort, for a northerly climate, more than in the oth^. The Count's bodk ♦ w^brinted 
at Venice in 1778. 

• Pngetto ^^re^rvare i Gel/tf ke, Co. Carlo Beileni. 

Sig. 
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Sig. PIcropan has made an obfervation, which dcfervcs noting; mulberries, and like- 
wife Of hen trees, are generally found to fucceed much better when grafted a little before 
fun-fet than at any other timte; the reafon ho attribntv s to the heal of the earth after 
iun-fet} he kept a journal fomc^cars of the comparative heat of the atmcfphere and the 
earth, at the depths of lour, twelve, and twenty-four inches; and has found, that 
immediately after the fetting of the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under ground 
had always lifen feme degrees gradually till the rifing of the fun, w'hen it as regularly 
falls. 


Thf following is ibe Account of the Profit andfefs of ^ix Ounces of Scedt for Three Teart^ 

at Vtcenza, by Stg. Carlo Modena. 


1778. 

• Expcnces. 

Senienza —feed, fix ounces, 

leaves, 36,475 Ib.- 
gathering leaves and attendance. 

Pilote—-lpiimtig 9921b. cocoons, which give 159 lb. 5 oz, filk. 


Produce, 

159 lb. 5 02. of filk, 

Reiufe ditto, 41 lb. 

Seed, 55 02. > . . 


Expence, 

Profit, 


1779. 


Itv. 

/ 

den 


0 

0 

*545 

4 

0 

b68 

16 

0 

557 

»8 

0 

3C07 

18 

0 




4144 

*5 

0 

102 

I') 

0 

330 

0 

<5 

4 r 7 

5 

0 

30-7 

)8 

0 

» 5<^9 

7 

9 


Expences, 

Seed, fix ounces, half given to the pcafants, three ounces, 

Leavta, 15,607 lb. - , - 

Spinning--the produce 446 lb. cocoons, half of which, 22 j lb, to the 
proprietor 29 lU of hlk, • . . 


Produce, 

29 Ih. of lllk, » m m • m 754 ® ® 

Kclule ditto, • - - • siso 

M t 

--—-1-775 a o 

Lofs, ■ - »• 97 >7 o 


18 

0 

0 

753 

9 

0 

lOI 

to 

0 


872 19 0 


1780. 
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1780.—Upon his own accov^t. 


Expeticifs, 

Seed, 6 oz. 

Leaves, 370 facks, 

Gathering and attendance. 

Spinning 910 Ib. of cocoons. 

Reducing 118 lb. 6 oz. ofiilk into organzine. 


Produce. 

Refufc filk, _ - . 

118 lb. 6 oz. of organzine, 

Leaves fold. 

Silk kept for own ufc, a lb. 3 oz. 


Expences, 

Profit, 


Rv. f. den. 

3^6 o o 


9„7 *3 o 



J303 

12 

,,p 

- 

- . 265 

0 

b 


, - 451 

to 

0 



«S 

0 


•• m 

116 

4 

0 

- 

4325 

5 

0 

m m 

28 

0 

0 

- 

49 

10 

0 


45»8 

’9 

0 

• 0 

3o»3 

’5 

0 

m 

>505 

4 

0 


This year the profit would have been much greater; but through the negligence of 
the women in the night, not aitending to the degrees of heat (from 25 to 27 degrc*es 
Reaumur), many were I'uflFocatcd *. 

To Padua .—One ounce of f x J gives fixty pounds of galetta (cocoons), and eight 
pounds to ten pounds of gal ttu one pound of filk : the ounce of feed requires fixteen 
lacks of leaves, of four peft^ each twenty-five pounds j and twelve fmall trees yield one 
fack, but one great tree has been known to yield fix facks. Price of gathering, iof. 
the fack. Expence of making fixty pounds of filk, 250 livres. Spinning, 50^ the 
pound. Cocoons fellat3oyi to 36 /. Silk this year, 25 livres the pound,yZ#t 7 e. 

Padua.—One ounce of lecd gives in common thirty pounds of cocoons, and eight 
pounds of cocoons one pound of filk: twenty facks, of eighty pounds of leaves, are ne-' 
cefliiry tp feed the woi m of an ounce of feed. Price of gathmng, 28/. thq^fack. Thq, 
^reateft trees give ten facks of leaves each; a tree of twenty years four oi^ve* facks* 
It is not the genera’ .'ufiem to divide this bufihefs with the peafants. ®he comn^pn'Jfort 
of filk worm is hatched about the 25th of April; the others the middle of June; but 
filk demands a more expenfive operation in the latter fcafon. 

Venice .—There are three forts of filk worms:—1. The common one, which cafts-^s 
epiderm, ^^fleep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that cafts gnly 
three tiraesy the cod^ps fmaller thaathofe of the other fort. 3. The r/ew fort men¬ 
tioned by Co\mt Carlo i^ttoni, the feed of wfiich hatch two "or ffiree times a '^ar;| but 
the others^'tpiily once. The feed of the two firft forts«catoot be ht^tched the Kimt year 

* OfufeoR Scelti, tom. it!, p. 33. 

it 
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it is dropped ^ but that of the third will hatch of itfelf, if it be noftaisefully kept in a 
cool place. 

Jiologna.-^Onc hundred i^nJs of cocoons are made from one ounce of feed, and 
yield feven pounds and a half to pght pounds and a half of filk, of twelyup ounces. Price 
of cocoons, twenty to twenty-five hakcai. Silk, thirty-four puuls, at 6d. the pound. 

Tuscany. — Florence .—Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of filk worm, 
found that they were not, as I had been before fold, a new difeovery in Italy, but known 
l(jng ago*^; andj wKat is remarkable, is prohibited by law’, in orde? to preferve tlfl mul¬ 
berry trees fronx being ftVipped more fluii once. The filk made from them is not more 
than half as good as the common, and very inferior in quantity alfo. They afierthere, 
that by means of heat they can hutch th.ee es of the common fort when they pleafe, but 
not for any ufe, as they die direclly ; which ii. not the cafe with the new fpecies, or that 
as it is culled tollc, •!.. 

I'heir contrivance for winding filk is very convenient, and well adapted to fave labour; 
one man turns for a whdle row of coppers, t!i • fires for w liirli are without the wall; and 
thcclofits with fmall boilers of water, for killing rlie animal in its cocoon by fteam, ate 
equally well adapted. 

At Martclli, near Florence, on a firm of one hundred and mm-xyjliori (thirty-four 
acres) there are forty or fifty niuloenlis, enough for one ounce of grain, which givis 
fifty pounds or fixty pounds of cocoons, a i ! fix pounds or feven pounds of fiik. Pri' e 
of cocoons this year, 2thepound ; lullyiaraj; and in 1787 it was in 

the culture of the trees they do not pracHre fnrh atten’ions as the French in Dauphinc; 
they never dig about them, except when young ; never wafli the (loms ; they prune the 
trees when noctflary, but not by any rub of y ears. The beft fort is the wild mulberry, 
but it yields the kail quantity ; next, the ’ahite fruit. 

In 1782, Sig. Don. Gio. .ogyenii di Giun, pr. Iute of the Greek Catholic church, on 
Mount Lii<anus, exhibited to the academic ia's Georgolili of Florence, the 4tli of De¬ 
cember, fopie filk worms, in num'.ier thiriv eight, prt of vshicli had already ma..1e their 
cocoons, alfd part ready to make the m, asaccultomed to do in his own country, with tin* 
leaves of the wild mulberry. J he feed was h itched in Odlobcr : tlie wrirm^ fed with 
leaves, procured from warm gardens; cocoons were made in November; mallow leaves 
■were ulod alfo *. 

Moi^ na—T he export of filk from the city forty-fix thoufand pounds, at 38 llvrcs 
(4d. each); from the whole territory, fixty thoufand zecchini. 

PiKUSloNT.— Pari? f —Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sar- 
^ diiiia, within two miles of St. Giovarme, mulberries are foqnd regularly every wheie, * 
* and continue to ^’urin. Seven-eighths of them are about twenty or twenty five years 
^Id j however are ^oagll the largell 1 have lecn. 


Lombardy Poplars. 

’-V V ’■ 'T- 

' ^They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy; there is a fcattering between Modena 
md Reggio ; and Count Tocoli, five or fix miles from Parma, planted feveral ihoufands 
‘•‘aldfig acani^, on the birth of ins daughter, for her portion, but^ere is n||||inany part 
<ltf Lombardy, any laufewhjfih in fuph caffs fecund rfie groperti^Mhe trees ^‘us planted, 
, Ip t^ cluld they are intthde(;fforit is merely private confidence. “ 

tlorfi, vol. iii ^ 
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* Clover. 

Piedmont. — Chentalc .—Such is the power of clima^unit^l witii the advantages of 
irrigation, that clover is here mown for hay once after liarvefting the corn it grew with; 
the hay is not’l^f the beit quality, but ufeful. • . 

Milanese.— 7 ij Pavia .—On the rich dairy farms, the cows are fed much on 
clover. The red fort is fown, which wearing out, white clov er comes fo regularly, that 
the jtjpuntry people (think the one fort degenerates into the other. ; 

Vicenza ,—They fow twelve pounds of feed \>Q.r campo tviih ;,vheat; if is cut twice tlja 
fiffl: year, yielding one carro each cut; the fecond year it is mown thfice: per 44 Kvres 
the carro, which is one hundred pf/?, of twenty-fivc pounds. 

Padua .—Sow twelve pounds gr^o per campo (fourteen pounds or fifteen pounds per 
Engiilhacrc) it gives three f^m, each onethoufand pound.s, at three cuts;(one ton and 
a half the acfe Englifh;) but they have crops that go much beyond this,' ■ * 


Piedmont. —Nice toC -ni .—On this range of the Alps, there are, in favourable fit^- ' 
ations, a great quantity of fig trees ; and the extreme cheapi efs of the fruit muft be of 
no trivial importance in fupporting the people, not only while ripe but dried. 


Hemp and Flax. 

Piedmont. — CLenlale .—A giornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces two hun* 
dved pounds for the proprietor,and as much for the fanner; and forac crops rife to fix hun¬ 
dred and fifty pound.s. They gather the female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of 
Augufi: the mrdc the beginning of September. Of fome pieces I was informed that a pro¬ 
duce not uncommon was thirfy riMii of female, and feventeen of male, worth 4I livres to 
5 livres the rubhio, both of the fame price; and alfo twenty-five to thirty of feed, 
if well cultivated ; but if not, twelve to fifteen. The mine thirty-five pounds, a'^d the 
price 4][ livres to 5 livres the tninc. The common calculation is, !iat a "^'oniaia is worth 
150 livres to aoo livres, wJiich may be called lol. per Englifli acic. '1 neir contrivance 
for fteeping is very fimple and effeilual: there are many fquare and oblong pits with 
polls in therili, with open raprtifes for fixing poles to keep down the hemp, which is 
vaftly preferable to our ibds and ftones. j,, 

Tarin .—^Tliey fow three mine (forty-five pounds of w'heat) and get jhirty at 

4 livres lof. to 4 livres the rubbio grofs; but ready for fpinning 12 livres 10/. 
fined; the fecond qual'^y is 7 livres 10/ ; and the thir^ 5 livres; »»befides tl^e 
of feci, at 2 livres eacii. This produfl: is above 81. the Enflilh acre. ' 

Milanese.— Winter flax is here edeemed the propeyp for lahd 
not watered; they low Ic in jhe middle of September; they have k in thisltouirify 
tvw) years only, and call it lino ravagno. It gives a coarfer thread than fpringHax, liut^ 
a greater quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil 22 /T the pound, of 
ty eight omccs ; of the flax ready for fpinning, 25/ or 26 /. i of the'tchr^adjj if li*e^ 
and 4^ h®s. A fm^aro of feed isji^neceflary for a peHica, for t^ihich U returns 
4imes thelj^ntity of feed, and twenty pounds of flax ready fdJr fptnniffe, at a|/ihe 
pound. I 

VOU IV. 41 *C7^0g^f, 
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Co,'lovjo. —"When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one ploughing^ 
wlticli is worili rent 20 livivs and crop 4o livres pav pertica, being tweiuy-four pounds 
of twcniv-eight ounces and feed three times more than fown. Much winter flax now 


B(rM:iw .—Winter flax green in Odlobcr. 


green. 

ViiNhTiAK Stats.- 

Kcclksi tsTicAL lS VATi'.--JSv/wvw.-r-The territory of Bologna produces from 
twelve to fourteen pounds of hernp. They manttre for it highly with dung, 

feather?, tite Itorn.s of r-oirn.-ur, and flk-vvorms’ refeh-. I'he belt hemj>-iiuid is always 


chig; the^ diflerence b..tv,'cen I’.'.getng and pl^ughiii;’; is i'ouud to bow 


always 
ry grea,|. If 


ploughed, three earths aro given ; when the Ipade is ufi d, the lafid is firlt ploughed 
nyd then dug. For t’iis crop five or lix yards arc Kit unfuwn under the rows of trees, 
'i’iu; foil agpr-es fo wefl wiili liris plant titat the crop rifl's fen feet high; they gather it 
Jill at once, leaving oniy a few fh’.nds for feed. It is watered in llagnant pools. A good 
product is frq'u otu; huadrovi poutnls to two hundr 'd pounds of twelve ounces per tor- 
amur.i, or iiaU ah : re. d’he'price t'l the belt is ironi 20 livres to 27 livres the hun¬ 
dred pounds. At prefenj 25 livres (die Englifli pound one fifth larger than the Bo- 
lognefe, atul the livrc of the Pope’s dominions is ten to the zcrrljin, of 9s. 6d.) ready 
for coiiibing. When ready for fpinning, the price of the bell is 1 2/. the pou^d ; and 
they pay for fpinning fuch 6/'. to 15/'. the pound. Near the city 1 viewed a field fa¬ 
mous for yielding hemp: no trees are planted acrofs it, which is fo common in the 
country in general 5 a i'ure proof of the pernicious tendency of that fyifem ; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people theinfelvcs rejed the method. Little or no hemp on 
the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ul’e. 


Maize. 

Piedmont.—C/ rf«//7/c. — Maize produces here twenty-five to thirty which holds 
forty-feven pounds of wheat, and the price 2 livres each. It is fown on three feet 
ridges. 

Savigliano.—Md.iz2t in a good year, will yield tlirec hundred fold, but in a dry one 
fometiiiH's fcircely any thing. 

T/im. —Made every where the fallow, which prepares for wheat. 

Cbi-vafio to Verceil.—A great deal of maize through all this country,; and all foul 
with grafs and weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

Milai;Ilse.— Milan .—They fow much maize, of the fort calied qmrantim^ from its 
ripening in forty days (whicii however it does not). They fow it the micldle of July, 
after wheat; which tlicy cut the firft week of that month. If the common maize were 
fown at this tiirte, they afl’ert that it would yield no ripe feed : this is a very curious cir- 
cumftancc. The culture has been often recommended to England; if ever any 
thing were done, it muft tfliuredly be with this fort; but ev,ea^)vith this I fliould put 
no faith in the power of an Englifh climate. ' 

iiMezaflfa.—Tiiiey cultivate three forts: —i. Formentone maggengo, fown the beginning 
of May, ajad reaped in Odober. 2. Formentone agojlam o*formcntone de ravettone^ be- 
caufe fown after taking off the rave or colefccd for oil, the end of May, and harvefted 
the%nd of Si<'ptember. 3. Formentone quaraniino, fown after wheat or rye, and cut 
‘ the end of Odober. „ , 

Venice .—This plant was cultivated in the Polcsfinc de Rovigo^jjjbwards and. 

fpread fbrough Lombardy the beginning of the feventeenth century * 

• (Julia. Notes, p. 5.34. 
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Olives, 

State o? Venice.—O n t'ic hanlis of the Lago di G uarda are the only olives I have 
feen fince I lcft the country of ice; but tlic number i* Hot conrukrable, and molt of 
them are dead or nearly fo, by ihe frt i; of l.u'i: winter, which made fuch dcltrudlion likc- 
wife in Fancci • ' 

Tiifcany .—Near. Florence, at klarrol!*, the produd of a farm of 190 Jiiori was as 
follows: in thirty A7mV.i'. Ju 17"/, it was no more than three.* In 1788, it 

yielded eight. 10:1789, it was twenty-iivo but on an average ten ; for whkh produce 
there are two Imndrcd trees. They are dungetl every two or throe yc*‘rs, and dug about 
once in three years. They ^are reckoned to loflln the produd of corii one fifth; this is 
a notion of the country, but 1 believe very far from accurate, 'i he average price of oil 
is 5 feudi per barrtl, of one hundred and fifiy pounds (\ I. 8s. ad.); ten barrils amount 
to 14I. 3.S. 4d.; and ;is tliere are''about thirty-four acres in one hupdred and ninety Jiiori^ 
the produdof oil is 8s. to 9s. per acre: a fum fhaf yields i.'> ary favourableirnpreffion 
of the culture:—and, divided amongft two d trees, it .'oes not amount to is. 6d, 
a tree. 

The plain of Florence is alF lined into rows tliel’e trees, with vines between amf 
upon them; in fomc; places, an cfpaller of vines between the rows of olives; and wh^h 
all are well cultivated, the* olives yield the grealelt produce, next the wine, and then 
the corn. I viewed, near Florence, fomc fields, in which 1 found twenty olives on a 
/ 7 /ora of land, but this is not common : and on a very bad fiouy foil, though in the plain, 

I found that it took twenty trees of twenty-five years growth to yield a barril of oil. 
But in a fine foil, and with very old trees, a bt/rril a tree has been known. Vines are 
fuffered here alfo to run up the trees, but they reckon it a bad cultom. The price of 
oU. is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loil by the laft hard 
frofi, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord’s half produce of fomo fields [ 
viewed—oil, lojuKds ; grain, 7 ; wine, 1 j in all i8 pmds peryZ/sra (2I. 5s. perEng- 
lilh aero.) 

Ihis year, 1789, the Grand Duke, for the firll time, has given a gold medal, of iha 
value ot 25 zecchini, for the greateft number of olives planted ; no claimant to be ad¬ 
mitted for lek than five ihouland : in coafcquonco of this premium above forty thou- , 
fund I roes have been planted. It will bo continued annually. 

Then; is, in the IMaremma. fomc remarkable iafianccs of the vaft ag(? to which o,livc.s 
will attain: Sig. Zuccliinu, profofl'or of agriculture at Florence, Informed me that, 
upon examining the hills in the middle of that tracf, he found in the midftof woods, 
and alinofl over-nm with rubbiih, olives of fo immenfe an age and mriguitude that he 
conjetfure.s them to have been planted by the ancient Hetrufeans, before the Roman| 
were in pofielHon of f '.ountry ; there mult, of courfe, be much uncertainty in apy 
conjecittiTs ol’ tins kind, but a groat antiquity of thefe trees is undoubted. 

Rice. 

Prr.DMONT.— Chdi/rw !o ViircH —They are now threfiilng rice with hnrfes, as wl7,gai 
in Languedoc thrclh a.s much in the night as in the day: -meet allp gleaners gomg 
ho me loaited with it> About five before Vcrceil the ricc-ground^ are in groat 
quantities'i. their culniVc, however, m this crop fcgpis to want explanatfens. IIcreT', 
for inftane.0,'^4 great IL Id. which was under rice lait yc.ar, now,,.left to weeds, wi^ hogs, 
feciling.-*Why qftt fown \^ith clover among or after the rice? They never nlougli 
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but Once for rice. The peafants are unhealthy from the culture, yet them pay not 
more than 24/. to 30/ a day. The foil of the rice-grounds here is that of a fine loamy 
turnip |imd} there is a mound raifed around them, for the convenience of fiooding 
at will. ' . 

VerccUu—ViicG is here reckoned theraoft profitable of allnhe cultivation of Pied¬ 
mont ; for it yields a greater value than vriieat, and at a lefs expence, demands only 
one ploughing, inftead of feveral. Seed only four minet at i Uvre. Watering at 
* livres $f. ^Cutting, the end of July, 1 o f. The produd is fixty mine rough, or 
twenty one white^ the lattejf^at 4 livres, or 84 livres} and four »j/^of a fort o|hran, 
at 15/ or 3 liv^, in all 87 livres (fomething under*5l. an acre). It is fown^lhpee 
yeafs in^lfiicoefiitm, and the fourth a fallow, during which the land is dunged. The 
price of thelc lands 500 livres or 600 livres the ^iornata. rice can be fown only on 
land that admits watering at pleafure, I do not fully comprehend this account. Why, 
for inftanc«^% not th^ land laid down for meadow, which evidently pays much better, 
and fells at a higher price ? I«^ppofe rice is ready money on demand, and meadows, 
mu (I be converted to calh circuitoufly. Good wheat land fells at 800 livres. 

To JWwra.—Pafling the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel as 
^■atcr, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confiderable: the ftubble is green, 
find in wet ir.ud; the (heaves thi|i. . It extends on both fides the road for fome diftance ; 
the whole inclofe^ by ditches, an^ rows of willow poplar pollards, as bad to the eye as it 
can be to the health. One or two fields are not yet cut; it looks like a good crop of 
barley, beiiig bearded. After Novara, fee no more of it. 

The rice-grounds receive but on'’ploughing, which ia* 
given in the middle of March, and the feeds (own at the end of the fame month, in water 
to the feedlman's knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, when the 
crop is weeded by hand, by women half naked, with their petticoats tucked to their 
waifts wading in the water ; and they make fo droll a figure, thr.t parties in plealanNy„ 
at that feafon, view the rice grounds. When the weeding is fimlhed, the water is drawn 
off Ibr eight days j and it is again drawn off when the ear begins to form, till fornted y 
after which it is kt in again till the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, 

’ when it is reaped, or in the beginning of September; and by the end of that month, alt 
is^finifhed. Quantity of feed, the eighth of R moggio per periica, prod^ twenty-five 
to thirty mog;gio rough, or eleven and a half or twelve white. Price 37 J livres the 
moggh^ (I "h 8s. per Englifli acre,) which produce is fo large, that this minute I fufpeft 
the highcftcrop gained, and an average one. The moggio of rice weighs one hun¬ 
dred and fixty pounds of twenty-eight ounces. The ftraw is of ufe only for littering 
cowsj and the#chaff, like that of all oth#‘ grain, from a notbn of its being unwhole-^ 
fome, is thrown on to the dunghill. They fowricc three years in fucceflion, and then 
a courfe? of fomething elfe. See Ceurfes of Crops. The rice is rendered merchantable- 
by being poSnded in a mill by ftampers, turned by a water-wfieelw i 

Imthe great rc^d there is a (tone, at five miles from Milan, nearer than which it ik. 
prohibited to fow rice. ^ 

State of Venjck.—F troxa.—Of the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe,. 
they reckon one-third for expeiices, one-third for water, and one-third profit., 

, R MA.— Count Schaffienatti has fown rice, at Wcomero, eighteen years in fucceffiort 
on the fame land, without any rCft or manure.. Sov^on-fifty-four bio^bi ; and 

the prebuce eighteen for one. He digs the ground as it is too mlray to plm^h ^ell 
this ,^ofts. 3000 livres (each 2-|d-) The draw fells at 80 livres the load, cf eigb^ 
of (»i|PtX;five pounds (three-fourt|i8 of a pound Engliib). Oxen,||^ eat in.:Rice is 
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reckoned to yield four times over more nett profit than any other huibandry^ more even 
than watered meadows. 

Vines, 

Piedmont.— io MVe.—A Angular caltivatbn of this plant furrounding very 
fmall pieces from fix to twenty perches, trained up willow trees; and the feraps of land 
within them cultivated. What a fun mufi ibine in a country where thick inSiofures are 
countedby perches and not by acres. 

Cbmale to Racconis. —In rows’at twelve to twenty feet, and appear li^e thofe of hops 
in Kent, fupported on willow Roksi twelve feet high, fome of which tafie'root, Jlit are 
afterwards pulled up. * 

Chhafeo. —Vines fiiftened from mulberry to mulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. , » 

Milanese.— Moaasto.—Half this country is Kned with vine*', and it is reckoned 
that they will damage to the amount of one tenth of the produce: each perticaoi vines, 
in a common year, will give fifty pounds of grapes, worth 6 livres the one hundred 
pounds of;,,twenty eight ounces, hail allowed for; and of this half is the peafant’s 
fiiare for the expence of culture. At Leinate I viewetyiime wine-preffes, which are 
enormous machines; the beam of one is forty-five feet long and four i^t fquare, and 
at the end where the forew is, a ftone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole 
in the pavement, that it may keep fufpended ; the cuves, calks, and all the apparatus 
great: the quantity of vines one thouland perlica. The feeds of the prefled grapes are 
kept till dry, and then preU'eJ for oil; the feed of the grapes that yielded feventy 
brenta of wine will give ten pounds of oil: it is ufed for lamps. The poor people who 
bring their grapes to be prelTed pay one-twelfth of the wine. Price at prefent 6 livres 
the brentUf but only 3 livres for what is laft preffed. The firft. flow is trod out by 
men’s feet. Common price J o livres or 12 livres the brenta, 

Venetian State. — Bergamo. —From entering the Venetian territory, near Vaprio, 
the country is almoll all planted in lines of vines, and the fpaces between tilled for com. 

To Bre/cia.—lVhis country, inclofed with hedges, befideSKwhich it is lined in ftripes of 
vines that are :^ned to low alh and maple'’trees, with mulberries at end of every 
row; but the vines are not trained up thefe trees, though faftened ro their trunks. 

Vicenza. —The country, for thirty-two miles from Verona to Vicenza, except the 
watered parts, which are not a tenth of the whole, is linedi^nto rows of pollards, each 
with three or four fpreading branches, and at the foot of each two vines, many^f thent 
very old, wdth ftems as thick as the calf of a matrs leg ; and many of the eit»s, maples,, 
Ac. are alfo old. 'Ihey ftand about a rod afunder, and the rows from twenty five to 
thirty yards, and around riir whole mulberries. Where the vintage is not finHhed,. 
the vines'shang in feftoofij from tree to tree, garnilhed with, aif aftonilhing qiSantity of 
bunches of grapes. • ' * < 

Vines, near Vicen.a, produce two majlati^ each of two hundred and forty bottles, per- 
mrnp ; the price 16 livres the majkito; the campo here is larger than at Verona, amount# 
ing to near an Engliili acre; this is about 17s. an acre, a produce very eafily lofl; in 
the damage done to the corn. * - * ^ 

Padiia.^T^ fame h^fljandry of poUjyds and vines continues Inther. - They rockon. 
that vine^ay, better than' mulberrries; but in the diftrias- of Verona and Vicenza 
mulberries are ihore advantageous than vmes. This.does not correfpond with foil,%r 
that of Padua'ris dc(^« and richer, for the moft part, than the other, and therefore !efs 
adapted to vines. In lonvefCiiion with Abbate Fortis, on the wine of the Paduan, 
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being fo bad, fays, It is owing merely to bad management in making. They trea^ 
tiie^Eapcs with their feet; and will keep it fermenting there even fo long as fifteen days, 
adding every day more and<mprc, till the ftrength is exhaufted, and the wine fpoiled j 
no rleanlincfs in any part of the opefetion, nor the leall ?itf«ntion in the gathering, or 
in th^ choicv^ of the grapes. He furtlrer added, that Sig. Modena, a Vicentino culti¬ 
vator at Vancimuglio adjoining the rice-grounds, and conldqiiently as little adapted as pof- 
fible to vineyards, provided the fi il and trees were the caufe of bad wines, makes that 
which is excellent, and ;^hich fell for fo high as 30/. French per bottle: . jjiat Sig. 
Marzari, anef^Sig. il Conte di Porto, in the high Vieentino, with many others,as well 
•as hfjIhimfelfi'^Abbare Fortis, has done the farne with, raifms from vines that run up 
the highefl. trees, iiich wine as lells from 20 f. to 35/i Ironch the bottle; and that fome 
of thefe wines are fo good, that the Venetian ambaff.ulors, at difl'erent courts, ufe 


yielded raifins and wine good for nothing; that the grapes even rot; that the land is 
too rich for the vines to have all the noiirifliincnt, unrivalled by the root of the trees. 
It is very much to bo qncliiojed, if the experiments here alluded to have been made 
with due atteflition : if the land is too rich for. vines, plant them upon foils that are pro¬ 
per; and keep thefc low dhlriels for grafs and corn; but that vines, hidden from the 
fun amongd the branches of trees, can ripen properly to give a well-concodted juice, ap¬ 
pears very (dubious; and the faft of all the ft inc, commonly met with in this country, 
being bad, feems to confirm the reafoning. 

Kcclesias’itcal SrBologna . —All this country, where I have viewed It, Is 
lined into rows of trees for vines, ten or twelve yards afundcr on ilie mountain, but more 
in the plain. But Sig. Bignami has his vineyard planted with cchnLris (poles), in the 
French way, about lour or five feet fquare, and he finds that thole always give better 
wine than the vines trained to trees, and llic land by tornaiiira gives a great lical mote 
wi?\e, though each vine foparalely on trees gives more than each in this method. Tltc 
objctl in this inllance was the goodtiefs of wine; Sig. Bignami thinks the common me¬ 
thod inofl pruhtable. The vitu^s are now-(lSlovcmbor) trained anv! pruned, and turned 
down five or lix feet and tied; if allowed to mount, fltey yield much fewer grapes. Vines 
on the mouruains yield thrice the value of the wheat, and the double of all other pro- 
dufliions, vvlieat included. 

Tuscany .—Ikkgini to Flormcc, —Vines in this route are planted diil'ercmtly from any 
I have yet fecn. Some arc in i fpaliers^ d. awn thinly acrofs the fields; others are trained 
to linall polls, througli wl’.icli at top are two or lliree (licks fixed to hold thorn up; 
others are in fquarcs of five or fix feet, and lix or feven high, without fuch polls; but 
all in the aralde holds are, generally Ipeaking, in lines. 

Florence .—here met with a cafe abfolutely in p'-int to prove how mifehievous trees 
are to corn, even in this hot climate. A fieltl under olives, which yielded in corn fix and 
a half for one (own, was grubbed, after which the common protluce was fourteen forte 
one. Now, as the olive is by no means one of the ftorlt trees for corn, this (hews the 
great lot's that accrues frqm the praflices I have noted throughout Lombardy. Yet in 
coimno.. fonveriation here as oliewliere, they,,tell you the injury is fmall, e^ept from 
walnuts, which do more mil'chief than any other. ' W 
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Reggio the country Is planted in rows, as in the Venetian State, &c. and the trees 
lhat fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of a foreft. 

Parma. —From Reggio to Parma, the fanie fyftemboldsj but executed in an inretior 
manner. And from Parn^to Vicoinero, the tree^ that llipport the vines arc- pollards, * 
with old heads, like many we have in England, <^ontrary to the practice of the Venetian 
State, whferc they are kept, young. To Firpnzuolo, the vines are all buried in like 
manner; feme here arc planted for props, and the poles which ferve as fiich.are let in 
, rows; in both methods the flioots are equally buried. A fcattering of golden willow in 
the rowj^, I fuppofe for attaching tlie vines to the props. Flfein Borgo St. Domino to 
Firenzuola, there is a decline both o^vines and wood; the country is as hij^TtoJ? 
regularly lined, and many largogj^olds are without any ; this is the mure to be remarl’cd, 
as liere begin fome inequalities of the country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines.- 
To Callel Giovanne, moft of the fields have no vines, only a fcattering; fliootg.ibuncd as 
before, but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the’woodlands of Suf¬ 
folk. From Piacenza, after palling the 'I'rebbia, the rows of vines are thirty to forty 
yards afunder, with heaps of props ten feet long, fet like hop-poles; very few or no 
vines trained to trees. 

Pi iDMONT. — Pavefe*. —^'fhe country is all the w'ay hill and dale, the flat of Lom¬ 
bardy finilhing with the Dutchy of Piacenza. It is sbotjS^half.: iclofeci, and half with 
rows of vines. There are alfo vineyards planted in a new method; finglil^row' of vines, 
with a double row of poles, with others flat, fo as to occupy four ridges and then four 
to ten of corn. Some vine flioots buried for a few miles, but aftcrw'ards none. Near 
Stfadella the props ■•ppear like a wood of poles. * 

^AvoY.—I’he vineyards of Montmeiian yield one and a half tonneau per journal, 
which fell at 4I luuis the tonneau: all, not in the hands of peafaut proprietors, is at half 
produce. 

SiiCT. IV .—Of Implements and Tillage. 


Coni. —The ploughs have a Angle handle, twelve or thirteen feet long, which throws 
the ploughman to fuch a diftance behind, that his goad is fixed in a long liglit pole, 'i'he 
oxen are yoked in the fame manner as ours, fiut the bow is of iron und^the neck, and 
the preflure is received by two bits of wood. Some ploughs drawn by a yoke, others 
by two yolccs of oxen. ^ 

^ Cbcntale. —The names which are given to the parts of a pmugh here are,—long han¬ 
dle of fourteen fect, //,’i’.7 ; beam, bhr a ; head, aapinonlia ; coulter rivetted to the ihare,. 
ailior ; fliare, mnjfa ; ground-reft, on which the fhare flieathcs, feven feet'lo.ng, dca~ 
talc ; earth-board, five feet long, oralia. 

'I’lic Count de Bonaveot: ,,lii explaining to me their tillage, fhewed the criterion, as 
old as Columella, of good ploughing, by thrufling his cane acrofs the ri Iges, to foe if 
reft-baulked. They p’- u'^h moflly on the three feet ridge, forming and revorfuig at 
one bout, i. c. two furrows, the work ftrait. Ufe no reins, and have no driver, though 
Wie ploughman is above twenty feet from the oxen. Two fmall heads cut a good fur¬ 
row on the top of the old ridge, feven inches deep, and thefe ploughs, long as they are 
in the ground, certainly do not draw heavily. 

The oxy|, ^^ether at plough or in the waggons, do not draw, as I conceived at finl: 
fight, by tl^ fliouilder, but in a method I never faw before, nor read of; they draw by 

* Tlie couiif^ ceded by Auftrla to Sardinia, part of the diftrift of Pavia, 
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prelpng the point of the wither againft the yoke, and not at all by f!le %owS) ai^ 
examining therif, the niafter and man contended that the ftrength of an ox lies the^ 
aiidPnot in his ihoulders, hpr in liis head, or roots of the horns. It appears a ftran^w 
'praflice, but it is yet fti;ange^|^ that ^oke a beaft how you^ill> he does jhiis work, and 
appaieritly without diftrefs. , * , ' ™ 

Cheiiiak to Racconis. —^I’hey'have h^e a mod Angular c'.^om, which is tlfet of flio* 
veiling all the moveable foil of a field into heaps of a large load, earth, dubble, and 
weeds ; they fay, per ingraffare la terra. 

To Turhi.-^hc landmiwh with wheat, on three^ feet ridges, is worked fi|ie with a * 
. 1 |hac|ipe of tl^od, at ihc end of a handle, fon^d nearly like a hoe. Wherever one 
fees iHefe operofe niceties, we may conclude theHIrms me very fmall. 

Twr/w.—Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no ffiver; go to work at five in the 
■morningjj^'^nd hold it till night, except one hour and a half at dinner, that is twelve 
hours work, and do a giornafa a day, fomething under an acre, one bout to a three feet 
ndge, ‘reverfing-. 

Vercelli.~-VncQ of a ploughing, 3i livres per giornata, this is about 3s. 4d. pci*^' 
Englifh acre. ' 

Milanese. — Milan to Pavia. —^Hire of a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4 livres a day, 
but if no foqd for the oxen, Wivres. The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. 
The handlesnot above half as long, and are called Jliva ; the beam, buretto ; the 
coulter, coltura; the fliare, maffa; the earth-board, orechio ; the land-board, oreebini. 
There is a mod grofs and abfurd error in all the ploughs I faw, which is the pofition of 
the coultef, eighteen or twenty degrees too much to the land; every one who is Ac¬ 
quainted with the right ftrufture ora plough, knows that it Ihould juft clear the ftia^ 
this great variation from the right line, muft add greatly to the draft; and in difficult 
land fatigue the cattle. « 

Mozatta. — A light poor plough, the fliare with a double fin, but fo narrow as to cut 
■only four inches of the furrow, the heel of the plough is nine or ten inches widi, the 
work it performs is mere fcratching, and the land they were fowing with wheat, a bed 
of triticum repens and agrojlis Jlolonifera. They have here a great opinion of digging.; 
and a proverb^hich fays. La vanga ha lapmta Poro, —The fpade has J^e point of gold. 

Codogm .—^ffere as near Milan, the couners are many degrees oufw the line of the 1 
fliare, and the fliares not rr ore than four inches wide. Shocking! 

Cod.gno to Cmw.—-Tbilharrows in this country have handles to them of wood; I 
am amazed that this pradice is not univerfal; yet I never faw' it before, except on my 
®wn farm. ^ # 

Venetian State. — Bergamo.'— Xn paffing from Vaprio to this place, they are 
ploughing W'ith a pajr of oxen a breaft, and two horfes before them in a line; wheel- 
ploughs, fliare five inches wide, and wi.h a double fin. .Near the town of Bergamo, I 
law them ploughing a maize ftubble for wheat, as full of grafs almoft as a meadow : a 
lad drives, and another ftout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. the plough 
low on the carriage, with w heels, the breaft all iron, tnd not ill formed, the fin of the 
fliare double, and about eight inches wide, the coulter nearly in. the fame diredion aS 
the fliare, but clearing four inches to the land fide, two fhort naftdles. , The furrow full 
nine inches deep, but emoked, irregular, and bad work. NotwithftandiRg this depth, 
they are great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are coniwoM|ropa with 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one are gained by thq fpade. ^ T’herc^uft be an 
inaccuracy in this, the difference cannot be owing merely to digging. We inay be 
cert^ff ^hat the hufbandry in other refpeds rauftfre much beiteiv 

Vicenza. 
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T ftr^atf'.^They here plough w?di four oxen m hamefs, many of them are of an iron* 
j»rey cofour, with upright thick uglyiioms. Some-howevcr are fin^ large beafts,—< 
ITieir piohgh is a ftrange tool; it is two feet four inches of Vicenza wide (their J^t is 
above one and a half Ens^): the lhare has a double fe; bf a foot wide, coinfequently 
cuts hal^ foot in the furrow of more than two; his wheels, but no coulter. The land- 
board is called fondeh ; the (hare, vomero ; the earth-bbard, or breaft, arfedeman'; two 
fhort handles, the fmijhrak; the right brancolc; the beam, pertka, 

■ Ec(it,EsiASTic AL STATE.——^I'he coulters of the ploughs here ftand fixteen 
degrees from the right lino, an inc/ediblc blunder, had I not before met with it in the Mi- 
lanefc. The beam, pertka; the lundlcs,; the mould-joard, tho ihar^ 
gomicra ; the ground*reft, ner%o dcljocco ; the coulter, coutre. '' ’9 

Tuscany. — Florence .—Here the beam, is called Jianga^ and bura; the fingle handle, 
Jlagola ; the body of the plough, chkapo di aratro ; the (hare, vanghcggiola. The body 
is hewn out of one large piece of wood, the fin double, and (even or fcf|ht inches 
•wide. I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work, reyerfing. They are now 
fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough both in together at one 
furrow, fplitiing the ridges with a double-breaft plough. Oxen are ufed that draw by 
the nape of the neck; then women with a kind of half pick, called marom, work the ridge 
fine. No drefiing of the feed againlt fmut, &c. f 
Parma. —^^Fhe plough here has wheels, a fingle-breaft that turns toithe right, and 
pretty well, a double finned lhare, and the coulter ftanding three inches to the left of the 
right line; drawn by two oxen, and two cows, with a driver. 

Savoy. —The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by th« horns, the 
yokes bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, one 
againft the flioulders, as if the beaft might be able to jdraw by both at pleafure. 

Manures. 

Nice .—There is here a greater attention paid to faving and ufing night foil, than even 
in Flanders itfelf. There Is not a neceffary in the town which is not made an objeQ: 
of revenue, and referved or granted by leafe. In all the paflages between the walls of 
■gardens in the environs, are neceflaries mJBc for paflengers. The co^ifents are carried 
away regularly in barrels, on affes and mules, and being mixed with water, is given re¬ 
gularly to the vegetables of the gardens. The laft winter having damaged many orange 
frees, they pruned olF the damaged branches, and to eiwourage them to llioot again 
jtrongly, the roots are dug around, and at t^c foot of each tree a good mefs of this 
invigorating manure is buried. ^ ,, 

Milanese.—M/ 7a?L—Night foil is greatly valued, it is bought at a good price, and 
fpread on fowing wheat, s 

State of Y&mcE.-^/kcnza. —Sig. Glacomello has tried gypfum with fuccefs, broken 
fmall and calcined in pp,*cven, alfo in a lime kiln, pulvcrifes it finely and fifts it. He 
remarks that this is'the chief wfe of calcination. TJfes it for clover, lucern, and mea¬ 
dows; ^ws it as a top drefiing on thofe plants, juft as they rife; never buries it; mixes 
with fand, iaordcrliiffpread equally; beft to fow it when the land is dry, never when the 
plants are high and wet; quantity, one hundred and forty Fpmds grojbf upon one thou- 
fand tvmshdRdred and fifty tavoli of Trevifo. If the land is bad, three hundred pounds, 
and on middling, two hundred pounds, liie effcift on perennial clover, upon "pod land, 
is foch,- thatany greater crons would rot on the ground. The fame quantity m meadow 
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that nves without ^prum> a carro of hay, uriHU'vrith that manure, fpread about the t.itk 
of Kmvemher, jurcmuce two the year following; three rerri the year after that; and 

on fome meadows even to four earn. On old poor meadows, hill of hard and bad 

f rrafies, thie manure does ndt take effeft fo foon, and requires a iazger quantity of gyp- 
urn. {Modi di aumeniarei BeJHamit 1777* p. 9.) 

Sig. Fieropan informed me that this manure has been ufed here for eight years with 
much fuccefs, efpecially on all dry lands, but is good for nothing on wet ones; it is fup« 
pofed to aft by attrafting moifture; four hundred pounds of twelve ounces are fpread 
on a campo; beft for clover, wheat, or natural grafs.. It is faid to force land fo much, 
that it demand^ more dung than if no gypfum had been fpread. 

Parma to Piacenxa.'^ho dunghills in this country are neatly fquared heaps. 


Grap. XX^IV.—(y the Encouragement and DeprcJJion of Agriculture, 

IN every country through which an inquifitive man may travel, there can be no ob- 
jeft of his inquiries mdire important than thefe—How far is government, and all the cir- 
cumftancesany way dependent on government, favourable or unfavourable to the culture 
of the earth ? In truth, this queftion involves the whole circle of the political fcience. 
In fo immenfe a range, it is in the power of an individual to give but a few fketches, 
which may afterwards, by fome mafterly hands, be melted into one harmonious piece. 
>^11 the writings on political oeconomy which I have hitherto read, are filled too much 
with reafonings, yet experiment ought to be the only foundation. The fadis which I 
havecolledled under this head, may be thus arranged: —> i. Government. — 2. Tax¬ 
ation. —3. Tythe. — 4. Commerce. — 5. Population. — 6. Prohibitions. — 7. Prices of 
commodities. 


Sect. L —Of Government. 

It is a vulgar error of no inconllderable magnitude, to imagine, as many writers have 
done, that all arbitrary gewemments are the fame. Whoever travels into countries 
under various forms of dominion, will find from innumerable circumftances, that ftrong 
diftindtions are to be made. The mildnefs of that of France can never be miftaken, 
which was fo tempered by what was the manners of the people as to be free in com- 
parifon with fome others. Among the Italian ftates the difference will be found to be 
confiderable. 

The dominion of the houfe of Auftria has been by fome confidered as hard, harfh, 
and unfeeling, till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the wifdom and humanity of his 
government in 1 ’ufcany, the charadler of his Houfe. By the conftitution of Milan, no 
new tax could be affeffed or levied without the confent of the States, but Mary Therefa, 
about the year 1755, abolifhed the States themfelves, which never were reftored till 
Leopold came to the throne. It may eafily be concaved, that fuch a fyftem of defpotifm 
was followed by meafurcs that partook of its fpirit; the general &rms, by which I mean 
the farming of the taxes, which had from the beginning of the prefent centqry been 
grievous to the people, became doubly fo about the year 1753, %hen new ones were 
edablilhed. The udminiffration of thefe farms was cruel, or rather infamous; and the 
ruin brought on numbers for the fmalleft infradion of the regulations, fpread a horror 
againfl the government through every comdr of the Milanefe, and tended ffrongly to 
occafion a decicnfion in every fource of national profperity. The abolition of thefe fintns 

was 
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wac the work of Uie Emperor Jofeph, who heard fuch a retteradon of comptunta againft 
the fjirmersi whofe great wealth * rendered them doubly odious, that he mode fuch re> 
prefeotations to his mother as were effe&ual, and they were abolilhed about eigbteoi 
years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came to the throne, than he re>e(labliflied 
that conhitution of which his mother ha i depri^d the Miianefe; the States and the 
Senate were reftored, and alfo the right of the States to^appoint what is called an orator 
to Vienna, in an ambafl^or paid by thmnielves, to lay tHcir reprefentations before 
the court without the intervention of a governor, a right which cannot be deemed unim<. 
portant. So that at prefent the government of Milan, though by no means inch as can 
meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kind of limited monarchy; &>r alTurec^ly that govern* 
ment which does not poflefs the power of taxation, mult be efleemed fCIch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Miianefe, was the author of a law, which, 
if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred millions to us. Ir obliges 
all communities, &c. that poflefs wafte or uncultivated lands, to fell |hem to«ny one that 
offers a price, in order to cultivate them, but they have the necf ffary liberty of publifii- 
ing the price offered, and receiving propoiklsof a better; a fairauffton takes place, and 
the lands become cultivated. Such poffeffors of waftes are even obliged to let them at 
an annual rent for ever by the fame procels, if any offer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poilible. And the effeft of this excellent law has been the cultivation of many 
wades, but not all; for on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I paffed a very extenfive 
one, highly capable of profitable cultivation. 

Venice.— -The celebrated government of this republic, is certainly the mod refpcdl- 
able that exids in the world, in point of duration, fince it has laded without any material 
change, and without its capital being attacked for 1300 years, while all the red of Europe 
and of Afia has been fubjed to innumerable revolutions, and the bloodied wars and 
maffacres, even in the very feat of empire. That duration is one of the fird objeds of a 
government, can never admit a doubt, fince all other merit, however it may approach 
human perfedlion, is nothing without this. A well organized aridocracy, in which the 
greated mafs of the wifdom of thecommunity (hall be found in a fenatc, feems from thevaft 
and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to be cfientiaily neceffary to fecure 
the duration of any government. But the duration of an evil becomes a mifchief indead. 
of an advantage; and that tyranny which is fo politically organized as to promife an 
immenfe duration, is but the more judty to be abominated. The ^■'iiowledge which will 
refult from long experience, may probably teach mankind the right coinpofition of a 
mingled form, in which the aridocratic portion will give duration and firmnefs; the de¬ 
mocracy, freedom; and the conformation of executive power, energy and execution. 
Perhaps the Britifii government approaches the neared to fuch a deferipyon. 

The reputatiem of the Venetian government is now its only fupport, a reputation which 
it does not at prefent r erit in the fmailed degree: but as this idea is direflly contrary 
to the accounts given by many tranrcllers, I feel it neceffaiy to premife, that I fliuuld think 
it tnerely trifling'*vit.r he reader to travel to Venice in order to write diflertations in my 
own name, on the government of that republic; I do no more than hold the pen to re¬ 
port the opinions of Italians, on whofe judgment I have every rcafon to rely, and as 
exaggerated panegyrics have been publimed of the government of this Stale, it is fwr to 
hear what may be urged on the other fide of the quedion. 

* One<<>r tb«m now living, Count |de Crepy ("What a plague have fuch fellowg to do with titles, unlrfs 
'tebe written on the gallows on which they are hanged ?) has between so and 30,000 zrcchiui a year in 
land. He was originally a poor boy, that fold doth on a mule at Bergamo; one of his commit made 
4ioo/x>o seedhinL 
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' For twenty years paft, there has been in the ri^ublic little more than ajniJtipHcatip& 
of abufes, Athat^mbd every dtruniftanice which has teen condemned in the arbitrary 
ioverpments of Europe, is now to bfe found in that of Venice. . And, as an in&ance of 
Sie principles on which they govern their provinces, that of Tftria was quoted. i. To 
preferve the woods (which belong to fhe Prince), they prevent the people from turning 
any cattle into them; and if any*man cut'a tree, he is infallibly fent to the gallies, which 
has driven numbers out of that part of the country where the woods are fituated,— 
a.Thtre are great opportunities of making fait, and the pans might be numerous, but it is 
a monopoly held by the State; they purchafe a ceatain quantity, at lo/i French, per 
quintal, and if more than the fpecified quantity be maJc, it is lodged in meir magazine^ 
on credit, and 5 t may be two, three, of four yeaihs before the maker of it, be paid.-r- 
3. Oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice ; none can be fold but through that city, by 
which tranfit, an opportunity is taken to levy two ducats (each 4 livres of France) per 
barrel of 6ne hundred pounds, and five more entree into Venice.—4. The coaft abounds 
remai kably with fifli, which are taken in almoft any quantity; fait is on the fpot, yet no 
ufe can be made of it but«by contraband, except for Venice fingly. Thus a great trade in^ 
barrelled fifli is foregone, in order to make a whole province beafts of burthen to a fingle 
city.—5. The heavy tax of a Jlajo of wheat, one hundred and thirty pounds, is laid oni! 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. 

The ptafb’cal refult of fuch principles of government, confirms whatever condemna¬ 
tion theoiy could pronounce. Every part of the province, except a diftritb that is more 
favoured than the red in foil and climate, is depopulated ; and I’u much arc the woods 
preferred to the people, that parts which once abounded with men,, are become deferts;; 
and the imall popolation remaining in other parts, is every day dimiuifliing. Dalmatia 
.is in a yet worle (iatc; for the greater part is a real defert; in 1781 and 17B2, no Icfs- 
than twelve thoufand families emigrated from the province. As i have not travelled in 
tbefe provinces, I do no more than report the account given by well, informed Italians, 
though not refiding in the territories of fhe republic. Before the government of this item 
ariftocracy is made the fubjeQ: of exaggerated praife, let fads counter to thefe be made 
the foundation.-But farther. 

In the immediate operations of their government at home, the fame weaknefs is found. 
Their poverty haSiincreafed with their revenul; they haveraifed the leafes of the farmers 
general (for that odious colledion is the mode they purfue) confiderably j and near 
twenty years ago they feizod many of the pofl'effions of the monks—that ad. for which, 
the National Affeinbly of France has been condemned; but which, in.the bands of nu¬ 


merous other governments, has either paffed without animadverfion,,or has been com¬ 
mended. Th/y did the fame with the eftates of fome of the hofpitals; but though fuch- 
exertions have raifed their revenue to 6, r 00,000 ducats, (1,054,000!.) yet they have 
found their affa.'rs in fuch a fituaiion, from bad management, that they have been obliged 
to fell the offices, which were#i better times granted to merit; and contjnitted afort of 
bankruptcy, by reducing the interell of their old debts from 5 to 3 per cent.. Tbrir 
credit'is at fo Iowan ebb, that no longer ago than laft June, they opened a fubfcripiiion 
to fund 700,coo ducats, and notwithftanding every art, could procure no more than 
about 300,000. Iiifle.td of their famous chain, which marked the wifdoin pf their oecq- 
noniy, their treafury is withcait a fol: and to lhaw the apprehenfions they have of pro¬ 
vinces under <heir dominion throwing off their yoke, if they are at a fmall diftance from' 
the feat of governm: nr, the State makes a dfflmdlion in the political treatment of the 
Bergamafqi.e and Brefc an territories, from thofe nearer to Venice, in refpeQ: to privi¬ 
leges, punifl m nts, taxes, &c. No favourable feature of their jgoverntaent j, apd 
.fliews that 1 hay think tile people made for their city. Perhans 
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FSeii»]W,'' in the (yftem of their fimnces» there is no circumftance that Ihews a dedine 
©f the j'ifKil principles of their government, moreth^n that of putting contraventions of 
•the tobacco’farm under the controul of the State inqui^ors; which mud have been 
done fince M. de la Lande’s fecond edition, as be mentions exprefsly their having no¬ 
thing tcrdo with the finances *. A conduct utterly ridiculous, in. a ftate that once con¬ 
duced itfelf with fo much dignity. 

' Even in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariflocracy, to the no¬ 
bility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have exhibited no 
doul.tful fymptoras of weaknefs. and want of policy. Reputation has been for many 
years the great fupport of their government; to manifeft therefore fu<:h a want of po¬ 
licy, as ftrikes the moft carelefs eye, is to fuffer in the tendered point. In 1774, they 
offered gratis, a feat in the cmjiglio ma^iore^ to forty families, their fubjefts, who pofleft 
ed 12oo|. a year in land; provided there were four degrees of Mobility, on the fide of 
both hufband and wife. Great numbers of families were eligible* but not ten in the 
whole would agree to-the propofal. To offer a fhare in the legiflature of fb celebrated 
n republic, which in pad periods would have been fought for with 'nngular avidity, and 
to fuffer the mortification of a refufal, was exhibiting a fign of internal weaknefs, and of 
want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputation of their policy to nothing. The 
motives for the refufal arc obvious; thefe families mud of courfe remove to Venice ; that 
is, to go from a city where they were old and refpeded, to another where they would 
be new and defpifed. Their edates alfo would not only fuffer from their abfence, but 
would be fubjed to new entails, and held by other tenures; no mortgage of them is al¬ 
lowable; and they are fubjeid to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to thefe dif- 
advantages, they are cut off from ferving foreign princes; whereas the nobility of Terra 
Firma engage in fuch fervices. 'I he Emperor’s ambaffador at Turin, is a fubjeft. of Ve¬ 
nice ; and one of the Pellegrini fiiniily, a field marfhal in his army. Nor did the noblemen 
of Terra Firma refufe the favour for thefe reafons alone ; they dreaded the power which 
the State exerts over the noble Venetians, in fending them upon expenfive embafliesi^ 
in which they mud fpend the whole of their income, and, if that be not fufficient, con¬ 
tract debts to fupport themfelves; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me, 
which I did not equally underdand, the government might have known before they made 
the offer, that if would fubjedt them to the difgrace of a refufal. Lbng before the pe¬ 
riod in quedion, confiderable additions had been made to nobles of Venice, from the 
Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid for ; the price 17,000!. derling; 7000!. in 
cafh, and i o,oooI. lent to the State in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumdance, which marks undeceivingly the general features of the 
Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as well as at other periods, there were 
negociations between ♦be Court of Vienna and the Venetians, relative to an exchange 
of territory ; the didri/c 6f Crema was to have been by Venice, for a part of the 
Ghiara d’Adda the runiour of which filled the people *the latter with the greated ap^ 
prehenfions; they felt even a terror,at the idea of being transferred to the government 
of Venice; knowing, certaiftly,. from their vicinity, that the change would be for, the 
worfe. This aifeertains the comparative merit of two governments, that one is lefs ba^. 
than the ottier. 

Upon the whole it may be remarked, that the wifdortf of the Venetian govemmfent • 
flows ^tirely from its interior organizatjpn, which is admirably framed; Imt abufes, ifi 
fpite of this, have multiplied fo much, that the fird real fhock that happens will overturn 

* Voyage en ItaKct tom. vii, p. 7. 
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it. The fell of a government, however, which has fubfifted with great reputation fo 
*t^h longer than any other exilUng at prefent, ought to be efteemed a great political ioTs, 
fmce the eftabUihment of neyr fyftems is not at prefent wanted for the benefit of man^ 
kind, fo much as the improvement of old ones; and if by any amelioration of the Vene- 
tian ariftocracy, the b®efit of t^e common people could be better fecured, it might yet 
laftin enlightened ages, as well as through thofe of darknefs and ignorance. 

l^LOOMA.—^The government of the church, though in fo many refpe£ts confidered 
as one of the word in Europe, ought not to be condemned too generally, for fome dif. 
crimination (hould be ufed. Thus in point of taxation, there are few countries that 
have lefs to complain of than this, as I have (hewn in the proper place i and another 
circumflance was mentioned to me here, which proves that it is not the Pope’s fault 
that it is not better—His Holinefs was ready to abolifhall fetes, confining them to Sun¬ 
day } and inade the offer to the Senate of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the 
purpofe; great deb&tes enfued in that body, and it was determined not to make the ap¬ 
plication. 

Tuscanv.—T he government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute; 
it admits therefore of no other difcrimination, than what refults from the perfonal 
chara£ker of the Prince. The circumftances I noted, during my refidence at Florence, 
will fhew that few foverdgns have deferved better of their fubjeds than Leopold: the 
details, however, which I mail enter into, will be very flight, not that the fubjed wants 
importance, but becaufe many other books contain large accounts of this period; and 
Specially the colledion of his * laws, of which I wifh to fee a complete Englilh tranfla- 
tion, for the ufe of our legiflators. The encouragements which this wife and benevolent 
foverdgn has given to his fubjeds, are of various defcriptions; to clafs them with any 
degree of regularity, would be to abridge that colledion; a few, that bear more or leis 
Upon agriculture, 1 fhall mention. 

I . He hasabolifhedtythes, which will be explained more at large, under the proper 
head. 

II. He has eftablifhed an abfolute freedom in the trade of com. 

III. He has for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of buildings, 
in the Val de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV. He has this year made the culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy all that is 
raifed at i 6 /. the pound. 

V. He has extinguiflied the national debt of Tufcany, which had exifted from the 
time of the republic; for it deferves noting (in order for fome future hiflorian f of the 
modern ages, to mark the fad that the richeu people run in debt the moft) that the re¬ 
public of Flofence was one of the mofl: commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils at¬ 
tended this debt, which the Grand Duke bent his operations to remove; three or 
four millions of it were due foreigners, particularly to the Geonefe, which carried 
much money out of Tufean" Jieondfyt there were difllnd bureaus of colledion 
and payment, for tranfading the buflnefs of thefe debts. To remedy this double mif- 
chie^ he firft bought up all that part of the debt due to ifeangers, which he effeded by 

• Ci^InuoM £ Leggi, 8to. to toIs.— Sien*. 

j- There u no work in the whole lanf e of literature, inore wanted than a Modern Hiftoiy of Europe, 
wriuen pbilofupbicaliy} that is to fay, with due attention to the progrcfaof arts, fciences, and goremment; 
and with none paid to wars, battlei, fieget, imrigoet, eenerals, heroes, and cut throats, more than briefly to 
condemn them: in fuch a work, the circumflance of the richeft countries in Europe, harito plunged them- 
felves the deepeft and moft ruinoufly in deb'a, to fupport wan of commerce and ambition, mnild be particu¬ 
larly csplaiDca and condenmed. 
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the opentbn of a fteady and wife oeconomy; be then called on the Tufcan creditors to 
liquidate their debts, in the ratio of 3 per cent j thofe who had money did it} and to 
thofewho had none, he lent the neceflary fums: by th» method, the diftind receipt 
and payment were aboliihed; the accounts were melted into the land-tax} and a num¬ 
ber of revenue officers, &c. were reformed : qiqc or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguifhed. 

VI. He has aboiifhed all rights of commonage throughout !us donunions, and given 
the powers of an univerfal inclofure. 

VII. He has fold a confiderable portion of the eflates belonging to the fovereign, 
which has occafioned a great increafe of cultivation, and the fectl«nent^n his dominions 
of many rich foreigners *. 

VIII. In levying taxes, he has aboiifhed all the diftin^ons of nt^le, ignoble, and ec- 
clefiaftical tenures; and all exemptions are fet afide. 

IX. He has built a magnificent lazaretto at Leghorn, and fpent three* millions on 
roads; but it would be entering too much into detail to i^cif his works of this fort i 
they are numerous. 

The effeds of fuch an enlightened fyltem of government have been great; general 
aflertions will not deferibe them fo latisfadiorily to a reader as particular.inflances. Sig. 
Paoletti, who has been curf of the parilh of Villamagna fort^'-three years, aflured me, 
that the forty farms, of which it confifts, have rifen in their value full aooo feudi eachin 
that time, which is about cent per cent, of their former value; this great improvement 
has been chiefly wrought of late years, and efpeciaily in the lafl ten. It highly merits 
notice, that the countries in Europe, whofe |vhole attention has been given exclufively 
to their commerce and manufii&ures, and particularly England, where the commercial 
fyllem has been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing 
equal to this cafe of Tufeany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
diredly contrary, and given its encouragement immediately to agriculture, and circtdioufl^ 
to manufaftures. In the tours I made through England, twenty years ago, I found 
land felling on an average at thirty*two and a half years purchafe; it fells at prefent at 
no more than twenty-eight. While Tufeany therefore has been adding iromenfely to 
the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufaflures, (comparatively 
fpcaking to thofe of England,) we have in the fame period, with an immenfe increafe of 
trade, been lofing in our land* This fa£l, which is unquellionably true, is a curious 
circumftance for political analyfis: it proves fomething wrong in our fyftem. Popula¬ 
tion in Villamagna has augmented about a feventb, in the fame period. 

1 Ihall not quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tufeany, as the wifefl of the princes, whofe power admits a con.pariron in the 
age in which he lives * thofe are mean fpirits, or fomething worfe, that will hefitate a 
moment between him a id Frederic of Pruffia: a fover|||m no more to be compared to 
him, than the dellrovers and tyrants of mankind are t 9 lbe placed in competition with 
their greateft ben^fiictcrs t» 


* By the general regulations for the diftrifl of Florence, May 95, 1774, cap 5;. it ii ordered that 
all the landed property of the communities, kept in adminiflration, or let, (hall be fold or let on long leafe. 
Pooletth P" , 

f The condaft of this Prince in his new fituation, to which he acceded at a moil critical and dangeroua 
moment, has been worthy of his preceding reputation, and has fet a ftamp on the rank in which I have fup- 
pofed him. A few years more added to Ac life of Jofeph, would have ihivrred the Auftritn monarchy to 
zotbingi Leopold bas, by his wife aad prudent managcincDt, every where preferved it. 
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MoDSNA.—In an age In which the foverdgns of Europe are incumbered, and fome 
of them ruined by debts, a contrary conduft deferves confiderable attention. The 
Duke of Modena, for ten years paft, has praftifcd a very wife ceconomy: he is fup- 
pofed, on good authority, to' have faved about a million of zeccijins, (475,000!.) and ne 
-continues to favc in the fame prpportioi\. This is a very fingular circumftance, and the 
cfledlof it i§, obfcrvable j for I was affured at ,Jriodena, that this treafure was much 
greater than the whole circulating currency of the Dutchy; and they fpoke of it 9s a 
very milichievous thing, to withdraw from circulation aii® fo contiderable a fum, oc- 
cafioning prices generally to rife, and eveiy thing to lie dear. By repeated inquiries, 1 
found this dcaryefs was Nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or Icfs, a conliderable rife of prices in ten years. But how 
could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices ? It ought on the contrary, in a 
country that has no paper-money, to lower them. That this eli'ed. did not follow, wc 
may eafily conclude from thefe complaints. But the very perfons who complained of 
this treafure could not affert that money was more wanted in the Dutchy than before it 
was begun to be faved.* They even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate 
of intereft to be at prefent 4I per cent. only. Upon the whole, the effedl is evidently 
harmlefs.; and it is a moil curious fact in politics, that a government can gradually 
draw from circulation a fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of tlie State, 
without caufing an apparent deficiency in the currency, or any inconveniency whatever. 
Conclufions of infinite importance are to be drawn from fuch a faft j it feems to prove, 
that the general modern policy of contrading public debts, is abfurd and ruinous in the 
extreme; as faving in the time of peace is clearly without any of thofe incoveniences 
which were once fuppofed to attend it; and by means of forming a treafure, a nation 
doubles her nominal wealth, that fort of wealth which is real or imaginary, according 
to the ufe that is made of it. The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps rhegreatefl: 
of all. How contrary to the funding fyftem, which carries in its nature, fuch a proba¬ 
bility of prefent weakntfs, and fuch a certainty of future ruin ! 

Parma.— The river from Parma to the Po has been furveyed, and might be made 
navigable for about 25,000!. fierling ; but to the honour of the government which has 
been diffufed through fo many countries by the lioufe of Bourbon, no fuch underta¬ 
king can here be thovight of. Don Philip’s hiftory, it is to be hoped, will be written by 
fome pen that can teach mankind, from fuch an inftance, of what fluff men are fomc- 
fimes'.fliade, whom birth elevates to power. The prefent Duke fpends too much 
money ;tlpon monks, to have any to fpare for navigations. 

PiaUMONT. —'I'he lioufe of Savoy has,for fome centuries, poffcffed the reputa^pp of 
governing their dominions with lingular ability ; and of making fo dexterous a mb of 
events, as to have been continually aggrandizing their territory. The late King was 
among the wileft princes of ha^nily, and fliewed his talents fwr government in the prac¬ 
tice of an enlightened and mconomy : it deferves no flight attention among the 

princes of Europe, in the prefent ferment of men’s minds, whether there be any other 
criterion of a wife govcnimenr. The late King of Sardihia faved 12,000,000 livres j 
paid off a great debt; repaired all liis fortreffes; adorned his palaces; and built one of 
the mod fplendid theatres in Europe ; all by the force of economy. The contrail of 
die prefent rei^n is ftriking; His prefent Majelty f’ound- himfelf in poffellion of the trea- 
fitre of his predeceffor. He fold the property of^e jefuits, to the amount of 
20,ooo,cco livres ; he has raifed 7 or 8,coo,ooo livres by the creation of paper-money ; 
«hus, without noiiciii^ the portion.s of the Queen and the Princefs of Piedmont; he ha® 
received 40,000,000 livres extraordinary (2,000,oool. fterling): all of which has been 
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lavllhed,and a debt contracted and increafing j th^ fortifications not in good repair} 
and reppit fays, that his army is neither well paid, nor well difciplined. Thefe features 
areno’t to be miftaken; the King, though free front the vices which degrade fo many 
princes, and poflefling many amiable virtues, is of too eaf^ a dlfpofition, which expofes 
him to fituations, in which ceconoray is lacrificed to feelings-amiable for private life, 
but inconfifteat with the feverity of a monarch*^ duty.'' 

It is a molt curious circumltance itf the King of Sardinia’s govemmenil that there is 
in this court a great defire to the ifland of Sardinia. 4 treaty was opened with the 
Emprefs of Ruflia for that purpofe, after fhc was difappointed in her negotiation with 
the Genoefe, in the projeded 'acquifition of Spazzie, and nf Malta: but in all thefe 
"fchemes of a Mediterranean eftablifhment, (he was difappointed by the vigorous and de- 
cifive interference of the courts of Verfailles and Madrid. One cannot have any hefi- 
tation in the opinion, that to improve this ifland, by means of a good government, would 
be more political than fo ftrange a meafure as its fale *. • • 

Ifhali 


• It may not here be unuftful to the reader, if I note l^e minutes taken at Turin concerning that 
ifland, one of the moll neglefted fpots in Europe, and whi(^% of courfe, betrays the effeftsofa vicious fyf- 
tem of government fufficiently, for conclufions of feme importance to be drawn. The marfhes are fo nume- 
xous and extenfive, that the intmperia is every where.found: the mountains numerous and high; and wafles 
found fo generally, that the whole ifle may be conlldcred as fuch, with fpots only cultivated. EiUtes in 
the hands of abfentees are large, the rents confequently fent away, and the people left to the mercy of ra¬ 
pacious managers. The Duke of Aifinaria has 300,000 livres a year: the Duke of St. Piera l6o;ooo 
livres: the Marquis of Pafeha as much ; and many live in Spain. M. de Girah, a grandee, has an eftate 
of two days journey, from Poula to Oleallre. The peafants in a miferable fituation; their cabins wretched 
hovels, without either windows or chimnies ; their cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but browzing in 
woods, for there are no wolves. The number of wild ducks incredible. Shooting them was the cnief. 
amiifement of an officer, who was nine years in the ifland, and who gave me this account. Proviliont 
cheap ; bread, i f. the pound ; beef, a/.; mutton, z \ f . ; a load of wood, of ten quintals, 4s. pd. flerliiig. 
Wheat is the only jn;port; in this grain the lands are naturally fertile, yielding commonly feven or eight 
for one, and fome ei/ixi forty. No filJc ; and oil, worfe than cafy to conceive. They have fome wine almofk 
as good as Malaga, and not unlike it. 'i'he great want of the iiland is that of water: fprings are fcarce, 
and the few rivers are in low bottoms. To thefe particulars 1 lhall add a few from Gemclli. 

Sardinia is a real defert, for the moll part; and where cultivated, it is in the moll wretched manit& s every 
thing coiifumed in the ifland (except the immediate food of the day) is imported, even their flax** and 
wood, from Corfica and Tufeany ; the miferable inhabitants know not even the art of making hay; their 
crops are deflroyed by wild animals, for the very notion of an inclofure is unknov.a. Leafes are annual f. 
The tunny filhery produces from abroad 60,000 fcuJilf.. 

They have no mules; and the cities, as they are called, have been fupplied with cum from abrq^; with 
plenty in the ifland, wliieli could not be brought for want of mules to convey it; infomuch thatiTfourth 
part of the corn has been oflered as a payment, for carrying the other tlirec parts to the towns)' and*not 
aec^d §. 

IiHyyo, there were about 360,000 fouls in Sardinia; in 1773, they were 421,597» «) that in twenty* 
three years the increafe was 6',507 ; occafioned by an inftitution called MoniiFrumeutarii, which fumifhcB 
feed on credit to the poor fa,: ‘tvs,,who cannot afford to buy it ||. ^Ule in the iiland, in 1771; cows, Sec. 


2,710,259; oxen for work, horfes, mares, and calves bred for won||B5,266 f. 

Working r«cn, - . . ' - 97 > 7 SJ 

Cows iu calf, - - - - - ^ 3*^99 

Calves, ammanfue, • - - - » 8,cBo 

Horfes and marcs, » . - - 66,334 

Hogs, ..... IS*> 47 ' 

Oxen and calves, - - - - 58 » 77 o 


Carried over, - 396, J07 


** Bifiorinmte DtUaSardesna GemelB, 4to. vol. i. p. 50. f Itul. p. 2, t Ibid. v. 54. 

J Ibid. p. J. 11 Ibid,- f Ibid. p. JjO. 
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I lhall not quit the fuhjeft of Italian governments without remarking, that fuch deferts 
as Sardinia, under a defpotic monarch, and Iftria under a defpotic ariftocracy, are to be 
claffed among poUtical leflbns. The tendency and refult of fuch c ifes are fufficient to 
fhew the principles of government: the leaders Ihould fpcedily correft the negled of 
fuch fyftems. When people are well governed, things cannot be thus. The wifuom 
applicable to the prefent momentds to watch the colour and fpirit of the age j to com¬ 
pound, and tqt^ield, where yielding is rational. 

Academies.— There is an agrarian lociety at Turin* which has publiflied four vo¬ 
lumes of papers: a patriotic focicty at Milan, which has publilhed two volumes; neither 
of thefe ibcieties hath any land for trying experimeifts. At Bergamo, Brefcia, and 
Veronu, there arc alfo focieties without land. At Yl enza, the rcpui)lic has given four 
campi tor the purpofc of experiments. At Padua, I viewed the experimental garden, 
of about a dozen acres, under the diredion of Sig. Pietro Arduino ; the expence of 
which is allb paid by.thc (late. At Florence, a fnnilar one, under the conduft of Sig. 
Zacchino j this was in good order. 

-Perhaps no country ever had a wafer plan of condu£l than the Venetians, in 
appointing a gentleman fuppolcd, from his writings, to be well Ikilled in agriculture 
(Sig. Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inquiries into the date of 
agriculture, its deficiencies, and praflicable improvements ; and the idea was, that the 
academies of agriculture, in alf the great towns of the republic, would have orders to 
take fucli fteps to effect the improvements as would moll conduce to national profperity. 
The plan was admirable; all, however, depends on the execution; as far as the aca¬ 
demies are concerned, I Ihould expeO: it to fail, for none of them are ellabliflied upon 
principles that will allow us to fuppofe their members Ikilled in practical hufbandry ; 
and without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe be vifionary. 


Brought ovtr, - ^9^,507 

Cows and cow-calves, 

Goats, . . . _ . 378,201 

JHe-goats, ..... 42.597 

Sheep, ..... 7,8, .50 

Rams and wethers *. - ... 143,502 


1,895,52; 


The ffitferable ftate of this ifland will beft appcjr from calculating the^uraber of acres. Templeman 
tells tis, that it contains 6,6co fqiiarc miles. England he makes 49,450 ; the real contents of whi^idi, in 
acres, are 46,91;,m3 ; Sardinia, in the fame latio, contains 6,261,782 : the number of goats and ilte^p iu 
the illand is 1.332.550; there is, therefore, about one* (heep or goat to eveiy five acres. Without viewing 
the ifland, I will veiiiure to pronounce that it would, without cultivation, fupport a /heep per acre ; above 
fix millions ; and reckoning the fleecc^at 38. 4d. each, the wool only would produce one million ilerling 
a-year. It is faid, tltc King of Sardii|||k)fi'ercd to fell the ifland to the Bmprefs of iluifia for a million iler- 
ling. The pun-hafer of it would have a noble eilate at twice that price, feeing the immenfs iinprovemeiits 
of which it is capable. The fce-fimple of moft of the ellates are to be purcliafed at a very eafy rate, as 
well as the fovercignty. The climate would admit of wool, as fine'lR the Spanifli; if it were made into an 
immenfe {heep-walk, with culture only proportioned to their wiuteF fupport, it would yield an exportable 
produce of full two millions ilerling annually. 

Gemelli mentions the ifland being capable of producing as fine wool as Spain ; they rear them only for 
'fupplying their tables with lambs and chtefc ; and to have llcins for ilrefling the people ; and no attention 
whatever is paid tu the quality of the wool, which is good fur nothing but to ntake the Sardinian ferges. ' 


^ Cemelli, tom. ii. p. 148. 
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It will not perhaps be improper to remark, under this head, that there is at Venice 
an inflitution appointed by the Irate, which, though not an acadmy, has much the fame 
objefl:, but with more authority, called the Beni Inculti, yheir origin was about 1556, 
and in 1768 they added the Deputati di Agricoltura, I was informed, that they had 
once great power, and did much good, but that nov^ there lies an appeal from their 
tribunal to the council of forty, which is attended with a confiderable exp^ce, and has 
done mifchief. . '■ 

Sect. Taxation. 

PiEPMONT.——The land-tax near the town is 6 Kvres, ory livres per^/or- 
nata per annum, on fuch land as fells at 800 livres to 1000 livres; which may be called 
. about one-fixth of the rent, fuppofmg land to pay five per cent. The landlord, of 
courfe, pays his own capitation of i livre for hirafelf, and every one in family; and the 
tenant pays as much for his family, being more than feven yeaas old. ’But what is 
abundantly worfe, he pays a head for each cow, and ^oj. for each ox. Salt is a 
monopoly : the ratio per head is eight pounds for every one in family, after five years 
old ; four pounds for each ox and cow j and oim pound for each flieep and goat j and 
one pound more per cow for thofe that give milk:' the price, 4./. the pound. 

Turin. —N6 capitation in Turin. The entrks are 8 f. the brenta, fifty bottles of wine ; 
4 den. per pound meat. Salt, 4 /. the pound. Hay, i f. the rubbio^ to the Hotel de 
Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entrks. The land-tax in common is 
4 livres ^)^Qg^ornata. Salt, eight pounds each ox or cow, and four pounds each goat, 
flieep, or calf, at 4 /.; and if they want more, the reft 2 f. the pound ; alfo eight pounds 
per head of the family. Capitation in the country, 1 livre per head, for all above 
feven years. 

The following is 4fi)rre6l Detail of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia, which in 1^75 
amounted only to 7,000,000 livres. (306,250!.) 

Livres, 

Cuftoms—cxcife and fait, . . - . - 14,000,000 

Land-tax, which is between feven and eight per cent. - . - 6,000,000 

Since 17 81, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax, - - • 500,000 

Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, ... 100,000 

Contribution of the Jews, ... - ... i5>7oo 

Sale of demefne lands falling into the crown, ... 800,000 

Fej^ in the courts of juftice, ..... 110,000 

Saif In the provinces of Alexandria and Novara, - - - * 65,460 

Eurcllmcnt of all public aiffs and contracts,' ... . 276,100 

Poft-oflice, ... . . . . . . 300,000 

Lotteries, royal powder works, glafs-houfcs, mines, fali^, &c. about. 3,000,000 

Total, exclufive 6f the laft article, . - - *22,167,260 

Sterling - £ 1,158,813 


* The following U another accountSale, - - 3,504,233 livre*. 

'j’obacco, - - 2,4i5,/y7 

Dogana - - *» 377.673 

Carried forward - 8,297,203 

4 *• a 
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Intezeft oi the public, debt. 
Army, - ^ ' 

Ordinance, 

Fortificadons, royal houfes, and 
Houihold, to - . - ' 

Colle&ion l^he revenue, 
King’s privy purfe. 

Expenditure, 

* ‘ • 

m m mm 

m m m m 

public bmldings, * <■ 

•i 'Jk' mm 

m * 

• 4, 735,^40 
110,700,000 

359'044 

1,458,998 

2,500*000 

3*572,398 

712,425 

% 

€ 

• 

24,040,705 


Sterling, 

£ 1,202,035 


If, as calculated, there are two thoufand eight hundred and eighty-two fquare French 
leagues in the King’s continental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10,920 livres per . 
league; and as the popftilation is three millions, it is 8 livres i\f. per head. Savoy 
produces 2,432,137 livres; Piedmo^ 11,444,578 livres; and the provinces acquired 
by the treaties of Worms and VienUai 1,972,73s hv^es. 

Milanese. — Milan .—One livre on the manufadure of each hat; duty of per 
pound on the export of filk. There are entries at the gates of Milan upon moft com¬ 
modities. Wine pays a2 f. the brenta, of ninety-fix Aora/t, of twenty-eight ounces, or 
fomething under a common bottle. Salt in the city is \7.f. the pound, and 115^ in 
the country. No perfon is obliged to take more than they think proper. 


Brought forward, 

8,257,203 

Came, 

1,240,230 

Carta bollata. 


Polveri, 


Contravenzioni 

a 2.'3 40 

Gabclla giaochi. 

*37,389 

Reggio lotto del feminario, 

388,487 

Gran cancellaria, - * 

*62,537 

Dritti iniinuaEione, 

44/>47 

Regie pofte. 

394,214 

Domanial), 

442,884 

Cafuali, 

1,449,548 


» 3 . 044,.?70 

Sardinia, in 1783, produced 1,318,519 livres; the population 450,000 fouls. ^ ^ 

• The debt amounts to 58,000,000 livres, originally at four, now at three and a half per cent., the 
fund is above par. There are i; ,000,000 of bank notes, which at firit bore four per cent., then two, and 
Mow none. . 


f Guards, , # 

Fifteen regiment* of the Kne, 
Twelve regiments of militia. 
Legion, 

- * *>397 

- - *7,784 

- • 7,200 

- 1,7X8 


v 

Invalids, - - 

Sundries, 

28,099 

- • 2,400 

** *,* 4 * 


Infantry, - - 

Cavalry and dragoons. 

- - 31,640 

- h 3,*^ 



34 , 9*9 


Of which foreigners. 

7,536 

Mozzatttm 
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Jl/oasw/rf.—The land-tax throughout the Milanefe is Ikid by z eadajire, called here 
the cen/imnto ; thereg^as a map and an a^al furvey of evers%fttan’s property taken 
parochially, and a copy of the map left'with the community ^ every parifb. It was 
finifhed in 1760, after forty years labour, under the Enipreft Maria'I herefa. .,)The 
lands were all valued, and the tax laid at 26 (jleniers 1/ 6 deniers per rra, of the fee 
limple. There is at Milan itfelf, as weH as in the accounts of travellers^^ange contra- 
diftions and errors about thi^^ax; as foon as I arrived I was told, even^^eiy fenfible 
men, that it amounted to fd^fifty per cent, of tlie produce. Monf. de la l-ande, in 
his Voyage en Italic, tom. i. p. 201, fecond edition, fays, that it is one-third of the re¬ 
venue, pr half the produit net ; this is the conftifion of the ecokomiftes, ,witlr that jargon 
which feems to have enveloped the plaineft objefts in a mill; for one-third of the re¬ 
venue is not half the produit net. Monf. Roland de la Piatcric aflerfs, that it exceeds 
the half of the revenu net; but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The inftruftion of 
the coinmiflaries originally, who valued the country, was ti» cftimaite it below the truth ; 
of which thefe gcutlemen leem to have known nothing. Nter do they fake into their 
confideration the improvements which have been made in near thirty years; for the 
cenfimento remains as it was, no alteration havin^^jjeen made in the valuation; when 
they talk therefore of fifty per cent., or a third, (if any other proportion, they niuft of 
neceffity be incorrect, for no one knows the value of the whole dutchy at prefent; nor 
can tell whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to 
the income. "When I found the fubjed involved in fuch confufion by preceding tra¬ 
vellers, I faw clearly that the way to come at truth was to enquire in the country, and 
not depend on the general affertions fo common in great cities. At this place (Moz- 
zata), therefore, I analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear coitiprehenfion of the value, 
rent, produce, and tax of one hundred pcriichc, was enabled to acquire a fair notion- 
of the lubjed. chapter of arable prodtUh, I have ftated that one hundred 

pertiche yield a^^fs produce, in corn, wine, and filk, of i836Jivres; of which the 
proprietor receives for his fliaro 785 livres. This land would fell for 128 )- livres per 
perttea ; or 12,833 for the hundred. Now this hundred pertiebe, of inch a rent 
and value, pays cenjimento 15!/ per pertica, or 77 livres. This tax is paid by the far¬ 
mer in the above- mentioned divifion; but if there were no tax, the landlord would rg~ 
ceive lo much more as his portion; add therefore the tax, 77 livres, to his receipt, 
785 livres, and you have 862 livres for the fum which pays 77 livres ; which is 
or 81 . 18s. per cent., or is. pd. in the pound. So utterly miflaken are the P^plc of 
Milan, and the French travellers, when they talk of fifty per cent., and one-tf^^j and 
oni^lf, xheprodmt net and revenu net 1 And it is farther to be confidered, that only 
half%iis payment of 77 livres goes to tjbs fovereign; for half is retained by the commu¬ 
nities for roads, bridges, -r-’d other parochial charges ; and inribme cafes, the partial 
fupport of curcesis incic JtJd. When this happens, the Myment of is. gd. in the pound 
is in lieu of our land tfix, tithe, and poor-rate; three artraes, which in England amount 
to 8s. or I os. in tl;e pound. But though the burthen is nothing, comp-at ed with thofe 
which crufhusin England, ydk is. gd. is too heavy a land-tax ; it i.s throwing too great 
a burthen upon the landed property, and leflenijgg too much the profit which fhouid 
arife from invefling capitals in it; for it iiiuft be remarked, that this proportion is that 
of the improvements included^^^his is. gd. might probatdy, twenty-five years ago, be 
3S.»or 3h. fid?; it is improvemiffliis which have lowered it to is. gd. at thi prefent mo¬ 
ment ; thofeViIent and gradual improvements, which take place from what may be 
termed external caufes, froitt the growing profperity,'and rile of prices in Europe in 
general. Were 8 i per cent, to be laid op new inverttnents, not one livre would be in- 
vefted. Lands belongiqg to ecclefiafUcs and hofpitals are exempted; 
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It ijiufl: be fufficiently apparent, that this (mjtmmto rauft vary in every parilh in the 
dukedom j it varies jl^portionably to theArariation in the accur^ bfj the original va¬ 
luation, and to the iihjprovements that have been made, and to many other circum- 
llanos. As it is at pr&nt,*the land-owners are well fatisfied, for the tax, though too 
heavy, is certainly not enormous; and^it gives an accuracy and fecurity to property 
that is of no Jight value,«as all'mutations are l^e in reference to the parochial map 
of the cenfir^0D, They very properly confider iny al^ation in it as a certain ftep to 
the ruin of the Milanefe. It has been reported thi^^he Emperor has entertained 
thoughts of having a new valuation; but the confufipn and mifehief that w'ould flow 
from fuch a fcheme raiglit go much farther than the court could imagine, and might 
b'e attended with unforefeen confequences. In thefe opinions they are certainly right; 
for of all the curfes that a country can experience, a variable land-tax is perhaps the 
heavieft. 

Befide th 5 direft land-tax of the ccvfimento there is a capitation that is included in the 
roll, like the cuftom in England, of putting fevcral taxi^s into one duplicate or afll'ffment. 
On fifteen thoufand oni hundred and feventy-three pertiche of land, at RIozzata, there 
are three hundred and eighty-two ||eads payable, and one tlioufand three hundred 
fouls. It may be calculated, that one hundred pcrtichc pay the capitation of three per- 
fons, or aai livres. 

Codogno. —The watered dairy lands, taken in general, fell here at 300 livres the 
pertica ; and lets, net rent, at 10 livres, the tenant paying all the taxes. The account 
is thus: 

Rent to landlord, . _ - . 10 livres of- 

Water-tax for diftnbution, - - • i o 

Cenfimcnto to the prince and the community, - - 2 5 

* 1$ S 

The 1 livre we muft throw out, being local, and then 12 livres 5/ pays 2 livres 5/, 
which is 18 ps*" cent., or 3s. 8d. in the pound ; this is therefore doubly higher than 
in the poor country of Mozzata; one would fuppofe beforehand that the cafe would be 
fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modern; probably there are no other 
but fuph as are common to the whede dutchy, and which arife from the general profpe- 
rity Ctj^l^urope, rather than from any local efforts in this diftrid; but in much poorer 
countries, the improvement of wafte fpots, and a hufbandq* gradually better, arejEore 
likely to have/this efftdl:; the fact, however, is fo; there was no fuch difference as^is, 
when the cenjimento waj|. laid, which fufficiently proves that the hufbandry of the poor 
diltrifts has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the lich ones, which 
once well watered admitted of little more. We may remark, that even here the ac¬ 
counts which Meffis. dc la Landeand Roland de la Piaterie have given, aregrofs exag¬ 
gerations. • 

Trcviglio.-—XJ^on four hundred pertiche of land and fix houfes, the cenfmento amounts 
to 430 livres. Rent, 7, 9, and 12 fivres the pertica^ average 8 livres, or 3440 livres, 
about 12 per cent, or 2s. 4d. in the pound. 

Upon the land-tax in general in the Milanefe, 1 fhwfld obferve, befilfe I quit that 
country, that in 1765 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan contained fourteen 

* Bilaneio dtUa Stale £ Milaaoprefentato a S, E, Conte £ Fkmm, tamo. 


millions 
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millions of perticbe, and that lakes, roads, &c. deducted, there remained eleven millions 
three hundred and fi:jp|^.feven thoufand, two hundred and eighty feven, of which, five 
millions ninety-eight‘moufand feven hundred and fifty-eight wer^ arable. It has been 
further ftated *, that the cenjimento of the Dutchy, raifed, ’ , 


For the Emperor, - 

Suppofe as much more for the eommunitics. 


U<v, 




J itn* 
>04 11 9 
104 11 9 


10,-112,009 3 6 


Eleven millions of pcrtiche^ paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foldi per 
perika f. ^ 

In t\iQ Epilogo della Scrittura Cenfmria della Lombardia Aujlrtara^ *MS. fent by Count 
Wilizck, prime minifter of the Milanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at London, lh£ 
general valuation of the territory, in the cenjimento^ is thus ftated'; 


Milano, 

Mantova, 

Pavia, 

Cremona, 

Lodi, 

Como, 


40,139,042 feudi 
14,487,423 
6,i73>74o 
15,112,042 
11,014,562 
2,153,626 


Value of the fee fimple, - 89,081,337 


If therefore the rax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more'than 2 
per cent, on the above capital. 

State of Venice. — Brefcia .—The land-tax amounts to i^ livreper jugero, about 
7d. the Englifh acre ; but there is a tax on all products, viz. wheat and rye pays the- 
Jhma orfacco, equal to two Jlara of Venice, or eighty-eight pounds; ill fildi equal to 
18 foldi correnii ; this tax (fnza portata in Villa J is about 56. Englifh the bufhel. Mil¬ 
let, maize, &c. pays . a foldi the facco^ of or about 3 fd. the F.nglifli bufliel. the 

carro of one hundred peze, pays 1 2 f 34 den. or about 6 d. a ton Englilh. 

Verppa. —Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry ; 
fumi^ilg it at a lower price than the common one. 'I’he land tax here, dl^f for each 
campOi or about lod. the Eng’iGi acre; befides which, there are entrks 1 dazio) for mu¬ 
nicipal charges on all proi' amounting to about 2 per cent, of the value j alfo others 
papable to the State. Hay pays 24f the carro ; the fack of wheat, loy!; of maize, 
ijf. There is a moft mlrhievous tax on cattle; a pair of oxen pays half a zecc/jin per 
annum cows fomething Icfs} Ind fheep alfo pay a certain tax per head. 

Vicenza .—Salt is 6f the pound; flefli, 37. entree {dazio ;) a fack of wheat, 4{ f. ; 
of flour, of one hundred and eighty pounds, 3 livres 2/.: and every thing that comes 

* Detk Optre Jd’Conte Carli, tom. i. pM^H. 

f Upi'n the taxes of the Mi'l.ince, it fhould in general be noted, that every father with twelve chUdren 
living, or eleven living and his wife with child of a tw.Ifth, i exempted from all perfonal taxes ; and upon 
sU others favoured 45 per cent, that is to lay, on all royal, proviudal, aud mmiicipal impofts. DelU Open 
de S. Cenle Carli, 8vo. tom. i. p. 354. . ' 

5 in 
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iji.pays. Land-tax, a livros the campo : and a poll-tax of two livres a head, on. all above 
feven years old. ^ 

I\idua .—The lan^Pfex, ao/ the campo i and 10/ or 15/. Iw the expences on ri- 
vcr<y but this tax uncertain.* 

fr»/cc,~~No tax on cattle in the Polefinc. The land-tax on all the Terra Firma; 
arable, 3 liv^s the campo: mcalUow, 1 livre ic^j woods. 10/ Thefaleof meat in 
tluj city is a^^nopoly, no other perfons but thole''appoij|l,ca being allowed to fell, £»- 
frees are paid on every thing that comes in; on wine it ijidfe^vy. Tobacco is a tnonopoly, 
at a heavy price, referved by the State throughout all tlK Venetian territory, producing 
50,000 ducats ^ nioiuh,»and guarded by the fame infamous foverities, that are found in 
other defpotic countries. Salt the lame. Inheritances, except from a father, pay 5 per 
cent, on the capital; a woman pays this cruel impofition, even upon her receipt frotn a 
lather, or a hulband. Infamous tyranny! The city of Venice pays about onc-fixth of 
the whole revenue.* "■ 

* Fccllsiastical State .—Bologna —Taxation at Bologna is one of the raoft re¬ 
markable circumftanceS I met in Italy. I had often read, and had been generally given 
to uiiderftand, that the government'jof the church was the worlt to be found in Italy; 
what it may be in the Roman State 1 know not, but in the Bolo^nefe it is araongft the 
lighteft to be found in JSurope. There arc four objeflis of taxation: — i. The Pope. 
3. The municipal government of the city. 3. The fchools in the univcrfity. 4. The 
banks, &c. of the rivers, agaijift inundations. Of all thefe, there is fome reafon to be¬ 
lieve that the Pope receives the leaft fhare. The common land-tax is only 2 baiocebi 
the tomaiura ; this is about 2d. the Englilh acre. Lands fubjetb to inundations, pay 5 
baiocchi more. Among the impofts levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong 
ito his Holinefs. Salt, lifli, meat, cocoons (for there is a fraall duty upon them,) and 
grinding corn, thefe are municipal; and among the heaviefl; ru-ticles of the cities ex¬ 
pence, is the intereft of about a million fterling of debt. In genera)j(.^e revenue of the 
deganot^or cuflom-houfe, is applied towards fupporting the leftures ilirhe public fchools, 
and the botanical garden. '1 here is a light capitation, which is paid in the country, as 
well as in the city. Upon the whole the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo incon- 
fiderablc, that the weight is felt by nobody, and was citeeraed to be exceedingly light by 
every perfon 1 converied with. 

Tuscany.— Florence. —F.very circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of 
the n>ofl enlightened Prince in Europe, nuift neccifarily be interefling. If the reader is 
at art ^iSverfant viith the works of the aconomijlcs, with which France was fo deluged 
fome years ago, he will know, that when they were refuted ill argumi nt, upon the ^eory 
of a univcrlVl land-tax to abl’orb all others, they appealed to pradlice, and cited ex¬ 
ample of Tufeany, in which dominion their plan was executed. 1 was eager to know 
the refult; the detail I Hull give, imperfedt as it is, will £hew,on what fort of foundations 
thofe gentlemen built, uheii they quilted the fields of fpeculaiion and idea. I was not 
idle in making inquiries; but the Grand Duke has made fo many changes, no year 
palfing without fome, and all of them wife and bcijjevolfnt, that to attain an accurate 
knowledge is not fo eafy a bufmefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think. The fol¬ 
lowing particulars I oiler, as little more than hints to inftigate other travellers, whofe 
longer refidence gives them bettor opportunities, to e^mirie a fubjed of fo much im- 
* ijortauce to the bottom. '^?l; 

The eftimation on which the prefent land-tax is colleded is fo old as 1394; ofcourfe 
it can bear,Rq.|iroponion with the value or with the produce of the. land; whatever im-. 
provemcntii^e made, the tax remains the fame; much of it has been bought off in 

payments 
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payments made by proprietors, who have paid at different periods cerlain fums, to»be 
exempted for ever this tax; a fmgular circutuflance, ancLwhich marks no incon- 
fiderable degree of ronfidence in the government. 'I’hatjiart Wthis tax which is paid 
to the communities for roads, &c. is not thus redeemable; and^ without any bre^jjh of 
faith, the tax has received additions ;■ it amounts to more than one-tenth of the net rent. 
A capitation from i] livre tp 4livretf^r heacf(the livre is 8|d. Englifh^ Every body 
pays this tax in the country^ ^cept cnildren under three years of agej^^d all town^ 
except Florence, Pifa, Sienl^^nd Leghorn, which arc exempted, becaufe they pay 
entrees. Nothing is paid on catt^e. Butchers in the country pay a tax of i f, per pound 
(fomethiiig under |d. per pound Englifli); in a dillrid; of fevcii mile:^ long by four or 
five broad, the butcher pays 500 feudi per annum to the prince; as this tax implies a 
monopoly, it is fo far a mifehievous one; and even a countryman cannot kill his own hog 
without paying 5 livres or 6 livres if fold. Bakers pay none. Cuftoms on imports, 
and fome on exports, are paid at all the ports and frontiers ; and the entrees at the 
above-mentioned towns are on moll kinds of mcrcliandixe and ohyects of confumption. 
Houfes pay a dixnw on their rents. Stamped paper is neceffafy for many tranfaftloiis. 
The transfer of land and houfes, by fale or collat^al fuccellion, pays 7 per cent, and le¬ 
gacies of money and mamage portions the fame-^St very heavy and impolitic tax. There 
is a gabcHc upon fait, which however the Grand Duke funk fix months ago from 4 to 
2 gras ; he at the fame time made Empoly the only emporium, but as that occafioned 
much expence of carriage, he augmented the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felting 
it to the poor only at 2 gras ; the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carriage. 
Tobacco was alfo a revenue, and with fait, paid 1 livre per head on all the population of 
the Dutchy, or one million. The entrees above-mentioned are not inconfiderable; a 
calf pays 6 livres; a hog, 5 livres per one hundred pounds; grain nothing; flour, 10 
fold} (there are 20 fcUH in 1 livre); beans, af.\ a load ofhay, of three thouTand pounds, 
4 livres; of fl^w, under two thoui'and pounds, 2 livres. Houfes are alfo fubjeded to 
an annual taxFlorence pays 2 2,000 feudi a-year to it: it may be fuppofed to be levied 
pretty lirictly, as the Grand Duke ordered all his palaces, the famous gallery, &c. to be 
valued, and he pays for them to the communities. What a wife and refined policy ; and 
how contrary to the exemptions known in England! AVhen the capitation was increafed 
in France, in a bad period, Louis XIV. ordered the Dauphin himfelf, and all the princes 
of the blood to be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim exemptions. Lotteries, 
to my great furprife, 1 found eflablifhed here. The domains of the lovereign w^recon- 
fidcrable. It was alw ays a part of the polic-y of Leopold, to fell all the farms that could 
bej^lpofed of advantageoufly; he fold many ; but there are yet many not difpofed of. 
1 JBi^hd it a quellion at Florent^t?, whether this were good policy or not ?v A gentleman 
ofconliderable ability contended againft thefe fales, judging the pofleflion of land to be 
a g<wd mode of raifinj; a public revenue. The opinion I think ill founded ; if it be car¬ 
ried to any extent (and if capable of being fo, there is an end of the quellion), the lofe 
by fiich poflfefliors im II be great: every ellate is ill managed, and unprofitably, and 
ulually badly cultivated, in propottion to the extent. — And when this evil extends to fuch 
iinmenfe poffolfions, as arc iieceffary to conftitute a public revenue, the inquiry is de¬ 
cided in a moment; and it mud on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more ex- 
penfive mode of fupporting t hf^ fovercign. , 

From the preceding catalogil^f taxes, which is very far from being comiflete* h may ei- 
fily be concluded, that Moni’. de laLandewas not perfedlyaccurate in faying, ^^Leprojet du 
goinsernenmit eji dc reduire toUtes les taxes dans la Tofcune h m imp6t unique, qtti fe per- 
cevra fur k produit net^es ter res** This is the old aflerdon of the eecdnmjftes ;. but if 
VGL. IV. 4 M it 
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it be tbe projeS: of government, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch 
a fyilem; for there ^.hardly a tax to be met with in Europe, wh|g|) is not to be fpuad 
in Tufcany. I was tdw, however, that the Grapd Duke had forhied an opinion, tiu? 
fuch a fcheme would be beneficial if executed; b'tit from his condu^, after a reign o 
twenty years, it is evident that his good fenfe convinced him that fuch a plan, whether 
good or bad in theory, is abfolufely impra£ticabM He may have made it a fubjed of 
cpnverfation; but he was abundantly too prudeM to venture on fo dangerous, and what 
■ would prove fo roifchicvous an experiment. , ^' 

The Grand Duke gave to alt the communities, thepo^er of taxation for roads, bridges, 
^ public fchools, rpparatioits of public buildings, falaries of fchool-mafters, &c. . Among 
the long lid of taxes, however, there are no excifes on manufaflurts, dich as leather, 
paper, &c. 

'1 he whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be eftimated at one million of /cudi, 
( 5s. 8d. eacfi,) paid'by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufand fquare miles of 
territory, or 283,333!.; this is the received opinion at Florence; but there arercafons 
for believing it under thb truih, and that, if every kind of revenue whatever were fairly 
brought to account, it would amouni^|o 400,000!. a year. At this fum the Tufcans 
mud be confidered amongd the lighted taxed people in Europe; for they pay but 8s. 
a head. I'he people of England pay fix times as much. 

Modena.— The common calculation in the Modenefe is, that all taxes whatever equal 
one'fifth of the grofs produce of the land ; as the duties are various, fuch calculations 
mud neceffarily be liable to a good deal of error. In the cenjimenio or cadajlre of the 
Dutchy, edates are valued at the half of their real worth, and the tax is laid at 1 per 
centr annual payment of their fee fimple; this amounts to 6s. in the pound land‘tax; 
but it may be fuppofed that the real payment does not amount to any thing fo enormous 
as this. It appears by the cenfumnto^ that in the plain there arefixty-feven thoufand 
three hundred and foveiity-eiglu pieces of land, and feven bundi^and thirty-eight 
thoufand eight hundred and nine biolca. The total revenue of M^ena at prefent 
amounts to 300,000 zcrcA/wi, (142,000!.) 200,000 of which go to the Duke’s trea- 
fure, and 100..000 for rivers, roads, bridges, communities, See. Among the taxes, 

* many are heavy, and complained of; befide the land-tax above-mentioned, the general 
farms amount to 55,000 zecebini : all corn mull be ground at the Duke’s mills, and 3 
fauls paid for eac-ii ihek of three hundred pounds, of twelve ounces. There is igabeile 
on fai$; it fells white at 22 bo/, the pound ; black 8 bcl. Snuff is 1 paul the pound. 
They%ve ftamped paper for many tranfaitions. Every horfe pays 20 bol. ; each ox, 
10 bol. Sheep and hogs, 4 bol. : and if any perfon be abfent from the ftate for the^m 
of a year, he^pays an abfentee tax. Entrees are paid by every thing that.comes inm^he 
city; a load of wood, 20 bol. ; a fack of wheat, 3 bol. ; a load of nay, 20 bol. ; of fag¬ 
gots, 20 boL All meat, 4 bol. the pound. Wine, 14 livres the meafure, of twelve/wV/i, 
each twenty-five pounds, of twelve ounces. Cofi'ee, ^ paul per pound. The fate, &c. 
of land, pays 5 per cent. 

Parma.— The revenues of this dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is 50^! the biolca (about 9d. an acre). The peafants pay a capitation; this 
varies if they are enrolled or not as foldfers. --A man pays 18 livres (each 2|d.) per 

• annum, if not a foldier, but 3^ livres^or 4 livres if en^ed. A woman, not the wife 

a foldier, <5 livres. Thefe foldiers, or rather milim^en, pay alfo 24/ a month, as 
an exemption from fervice. He is enrolled for twejqty five pam, after which he bis 
the fame advamage. He pays alfo but half for his laft, 6/ only die pound; others layl 
A metayer, who is a foldier, pays all forts of taxes, about fio liv|e8. 

Sect, 
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Sect. III.— and Church Lcindsi^ 

Piedmont.— Throughout this principality tithe is an objeflfof no account. I made 
inquiries concerning it every where: t|je greatefl: part of the lands pay none; and upon 
the reft it is fo light, as not to atqount*‘^’’more than from a twentieth to a H&ieth of the 
produce*. 'V 

hlifiANESE.—In the country from Milan to Pavia, no tithe of any kind, but the 
curees are fupported by foundatibns. In the village where I made inquiries into tlie 
dairy management,—the rm’V has ai Jiara of rice, 12 Jiara olxys, 4 Jiara of wheat; 
three hundred pounds of the beft hay from one large farm; and he has fomeother little 
ftipends in nature;' the amount fmall, and never paid as a tithe. 

At Mozzata, the tithes, as every where elfe, are fo low as to be no objqQgrain pays, 
but not on all land; it is confined to the lands anticntly in culture t,’for even the ancef« 
tors of thefe people were much too wife, to allow the church t j'tjix them in fuch a fpirit, 
as to take tithes of new improvements. Never did fuch a meafure enter their heads or 
hearts! 1’he titheable lands are fmall diftrids; ai^S^ear to the villages that have been in 
cultivation many centuries; and in fome of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of com; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations in this refpedt are many; but 
but on whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually from one-feventeenth 
to one>twentieth; and of fuch as are levied, the w'hole does not belong to the curee^ not 
more perhaps than one-fourth; one-half to the canons of fome diftant church, to which 
the whole probably once belonged; and one-fourth fold off to fome lay-lord, with a fti- 
pulation to repair the church. The variations are fo great, that no general rule holds; 
but they are every where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. 

The church l:u^ feized by the late Emperor in the Milanefe, were of immenfe value. 
From Pavia to Pfanance, all was in the hands of the monks; and the Count de Belgiofo 
has hired thirty-fix dairy farms of the Emperor, by which he makes a profit of 50,000 
livres a year. 1 he revenue that was feized, in the city of Milan only, amounted to 
above 5,000,000 Uvres; and they fay in that city, that in the whole Auftrian monarchy, 
it amounted to 20,000,000 florins. 

At Codogno, and through moft of the Lodizan, tithe is fo very inconfiderable, that 
it is not worth mentioning; the expreflion of the geiftlemen who were my informants. 

State or ‘Venice. —In the dillrift of Verona, mulberries pay no tithe; whe^one- 
twe^ in fome places, in others lefs; maize, millet, &c. from one-fifteenth td'one- 
thiiroih ; but if for forage only, they pay none, no more than vetches, chick-peafe, 
millet, &c. as it appears by a late memoir printed at Venice {. Meadov»s pay a light, 
tithe, becaufe they are p .fU to find hay for the cavalry at an under price. In the diCi 
tria of Vicenza, tithe varies from the one-tenth to the forty-firft. About Padua, wheat 
alone pays the tenth . ines a trifle, at the will of the farmer: mulberries, Iheep, and 
cows, nothing. • 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —^Tithes are fo low throughout all the Bolog- 
nefe, that I could get no fetisfaftory account of the very fmall payments that fire yet 

* Tithe in Satdinia it heavy. Th(^|lay one tenth of the corn, and one-ninth of that onh. tenth for 
thfefliing, and one-fifth of the one-tentn fur cunngt.—Rifiorimeme della Sardegna, tom. i. pt 144. 

t A remarkable paETage in Giulini defc^i^s notipg here; under the year 1x47, he givea jtiudmaUeJi ptf 
hikifie a em/tbedyno tjfigert le deeima dm terrm.di naevs eoltivati, tom. v. fi. 4;9. 
t Rateobodt Memorie Ddl^PiMSfbt Aaodemiet 8vo. 1789, tom. i. p. i(>7. 
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iiiaile to the church; every one a<fiii*ed me that they were next td nothing ; but that in 
the Ferrarefe they are high. , m 

Tuscany. —In maaty of the countries of Europe, the feixure of eflates and efiedsW 
thejefuits was a rapacious afi:, to the profit of tSe Prince or State ; in Tufcany it was 
converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefe revenues for 
forming a fund called the “ Ecoiefiaftiafl Patrimony,” under the management of anew 
tribunal, thatftiould enable him gradually to abofrili tithes. This great reform, equally 
beneficial to every clafs of the people, has been in execution for many years: as fall as 
the prefent incumbents of the livings die, tithes are abolilhed for ever; their fucoelTors 
nientcr into pofleflion of moderate lalaries, payable out'of thole funds, or raifed by an 
addition to the land-tax ; and thus an impolr, of all others the moll mifehievous, is 
fpcedily extinguilliing, and the agriculture of Tufcany improving in confequence; pro- 
portionably to fuch extinction of its former burthens. Many monalleries have been alfo 
fupprefll’d, and thoif revenues applied, in fome cafes, to the fame ufe; but this has 
not been attended with efieds equally good: the lands are not equally w'ell cultivated; 
nor do they yield the f:«ne revenue as formerly ; for the farms of the monks were in 
the bell order, adminiltered by themfelvcs, and every thing carefully attended to. This 
was not the cafe, however, with convents of women, who being obliged to employ de¬ 
puties, their eftates were not equally well managed. 

A propofition was lately made by the court to fell all the glebes belonging to the liv¬ 
ings, and to add to the falaries of the cuncs in lieu of them; but at a public meeting of the 
Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a cure in the neighbourhood of Florence, a practi¬ 
cal farmer, and author of fome excellent treatifes on the art, made a fpeech fo pointedly 
againll the fcheme, fraught with fo much good fenfe, and delivered with fo much elo¬ 
quence, that the plan was immediately dropped, and refumed no more; this was equally 
to the honour of Paoletti and of Leopold. When good fenfe is on the throne, fubjeds 
need not fear to fpcak it. 

The lightnefs of the old tithes may be ellimated by the payment which forty farms at 
Villamagna yield to the fame Sig. Paoletti, the curcy which is 40 feudi (each 5s. 8d.), and 
this is only tor his life, to his luccelTor nothing in this kind will be paid. Having men- 
. tioned Sig. Paoletti, and much to his honour, I mull give another anecdote of him, not 
lefs to his credit; after his Sunday’s fermon, it has long been his pradice to offer to his 
audience fome iuftruftions in agriculture, which they are at liberty to lillen to or abfent 
themfelves, as they pleafe. For this praftice, which deferved every commendation, his 
archbiihop reproved him. He replied, that he negleded no duty by offering'fuch in- 
ftruftion, and his congregation could not fuffer, but might profit, and innocently top, by 
what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited praife as the great Leo- 
,^ld, can well afford to hear of his faults; firfl, why did he not reprove this prelate for his 
conduft, and by fo doing encourage an attention to agriculture in the clergy ? Secondly, 
why did he not reward a good farmer, and worthy priell, and excellent writer, with 
fomething better than this little reftory ? Talents and merit in an inferior fituation, 
which might be better exerted, are a reproach, not to thespoffeflbr, but to the prince. 

The Grand Duke took the adminiftration of the lands belonging to hofpitals and the 
poor, into his own hands alfo; but the effect of this has not, in the opinion of fome per* 
fbns, been equally beneficial; the poor remain as they ^re, but the revenue gone; this, 
4 n the diocefo of Florence only, amounted, it is faid, ft! three or four millions of ycuef/: 
if this be true, the mifehief attending fuch revenues muft be enormous; and taking them 
away, provided the really ujefnl hofpitals be fupport^; which is the c^e, muft be bene¬ 
ficial. Too many and great eftablifhments of fois nature nurfe up idlenefs, and create, 

by 
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by dependency and expeflatioti, the evils they are defigned to cure. Poverty always 
founds in proportion to fuch funds; fo that if the fund were doubled, the mifery it is 
meant to prevent would be doubled alfo. No poor in the world arc found at their eafe 
by means of hofpitals and gratuitous charities j it is an induftry fo fteady and regular as 
to preclude all other dependence, that can alone place them in fuch a fituation, aS I have 
endeavoured to Ihew in my remarks on France. 

1 he patrimony of almolt all the pariflies in Tufeany, confifts in lands afligned them: 
the reftorjs adminiflrator and guardian of them;’ and both by law and. his oath on in- 
duSion, he is ftridlly obliged to maintain and fupport them, and alfo to manure them,, 
and to increafe the produce *. * 

Dutchy of Modena. —No tithe here; a voluntary gift only to the fub-cure. The 
ecclcfiaflical lands have been largely feized here, as well as cvei^ where elfe in Italy; but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to allilt them in the expence, of the municipal ad- 
ininidration. , 

Dutchy of Parma. —No real tithe; the payments in lieu very fmall, and not pro¬ 
portioned to the crop.; a farm pays a Ibjo of wheat (about ejghty-eight pounds Eng- 
iilh), two parcels of raifins, and twenty faggots, between the two curccs* 

Upon tliis detail of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &c. one obfervation ftrongly iin- 
prefl'es itfelf, that the patrimony of the church is, under every government in Italy, con- 
hdered as the property of the State, and feized or affigned accordingly. It highly merits, 
attention, that in the free countries of Holland and Switzerland, (exempt at leaf!: from, 
the defpotifm of a Angle perfon,) the fame principal has been adopted; with what reafon 
therefore can the firft National Aflembly of France be reproached as guilty of a Angular 
outrage, for doing that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only ex¬ 
cepted) had done before them; and which may poAibly, in a better mode, be followed in 
every country in Europe ? They have in Italy rid therafclves of tithes, though not half, 
perhaps not upon an average a third of the burthen they amount to in England, where 
ihfir levy has beat carried to a much greater height. If the legiflature of that kingdom 
would give a due encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with 
wifdora. All 1 converfed with in Italy on the fubjed of tithes, exprelTcd amazement 
at the tithes we are fubje£l to, and fcarcely believed that there was a people loft in 
Europe who paid fo much, obferving that nothing like it was to be found even in Spain 
itfelf. 


Sect. IV .—Of ManufaBurcs and Commerce. 

Piedmont. —Two thirds of the rice raifed is exported; I met carts loaded with AIlc 
and rice on the great road to France; and demanding afterwards concerning this trade, 
I was informed that the coft of carriage was 30/i per rubbio, to Lyons or Geneva, and* 
3 livres to Paris. The ft 'lowing are the principal exports; 


Unwrought filk, 

Damalkj&c. — —. 

Rice, — * —. 

Hemp, — — 

Cattle, — — 

Livres. 

— . 17,000,000 

500,000 

— 3,500,000 

— 1,500,000 

—' 2,000,000 


24,500,000 


Paeletti Ptifitri/opra PJgritottura, 8vo. Firenze, 1789. p. 50. 2d edit. 
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Oil and wine from Nice» walnuf-oil, cobalt, lead, and copper ore, add fomethine;. 
France commonly takes lojooojoeo livresin lilk, and England 5,000,000 livres of the 
fineft fort. The balance of trade is generally fuppofed to be about 500,000 livres* 
againft Piedmont; but all fuppofitions of this fort are very conjeftural; fuch a country 
could not long continue to pay fuch a balance, and confequently there cannot be any 
fuch. By another account, wheat exported is 200,000 facks at 5 eymena ; 5000 facks 
of rice, at 3 cytnena; hemp, 5000 quintals; and 10,000 head of oxen. 

Turin .—The Englilh woollen manufaQurers having fwom at the bar of the Houfe of 
Lords, that the French camblets made of Englilh wool, rivalled the Englilh camblets in 
the Italian markets, and aven underfold them, I had prtvioufly determined to make in¬ 
quiries into the truth of this alTertion. 1 was at Turin introduced to Sig. Vinatier, a con- 
fiderable Ihopkeeper, who fold both. His account of the French and Englilh camblets 
was this; that the Englilh are much better executed, better wrought, and more beauti¬ 
ful, but that? the French are flrongeft. I defired to know which were the cheapeft. 
The Englilh he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter of calculation, but he fup. 
pofed the confumers/thought the Englilh cheapeft, as where he fold one French, he fold 
at leaft twenty five Englilh. He Ihewed me various pieces of both, and faid, that the 
above circuraftances were applicable both to Huffs mixed of wool and lilk, and alib thole 
of wool only. 1 alked him then concerning cloths: he faid, the Englilh ordinary cloths 
W'ere much better than the French, but that the French fine cloths were better than the 
Englilh. Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant, as 
he 18 called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham in iy 86 and 
1789, and that he found a fenfible diminution of price; and that the prices of Englilh 
hardware have fallen for fome years paft; and that, for thefe lall three or four years, the 
trade in them to Italy has incrcafcd confiderably. He has not only bought, but ex¬ 
amined with care, the fine works in fteel at Paris, but they are not equal to the Englilh; 
that the French have not the art of hardening their fteel, or, if hardened, of not working 
it; for the Englilh goods are much harder and better poiilhed, confequently are not 
equally fubjeft to ruft. 

Milanese.— In the fifteenth century, the trade of this country was confiderable. In 
•1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians: 


Milan, 

Ducats. 

- 900,000 

Monza, 

- 52,000 

Como, 

- 104,000 

Aleffandria, 

- 52,000 

Tortona and Novara, 

- 104,000 

Pavia, 

104,000 

Cremona, 

» ' 104,000 

- 78,000 

Bergamo, 

Parma, 

- ^ 104,400 

Piacenza, 

- 52,000 


1,654,400 


And 
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And tbejr fent to Venice/at the finne time, clotha to the foUotnog amount: 

Clothi. , Ducats. 

AleiTandria, Tortona, and at 15 ducats, 5,ooo 90,000 

Pavia, at 15 ducats, - ‘ - 3,000 — 45,000 

Milan, at 30 ditto, - - - 4,000 — 120,000 

Como, at 15 ditto, - - ia,ooo i8p,ooo 

Monza, at 15 ditto, - - 6,o®o 90,000 

firefcia, at 15 ditto, - - - 5,000 —• 75,000 

Bergamo, at 7 ditto, , - - 10,000 ~ 70,000 

Cremona, at 40^ ditto, - - 40,000 1,70,000 

Parma, at 15 ditto, ... 4,000 — *60,000 


90,000 900,000 

-- » . 

Duties and warehoufes, - - 200,000 

Canvas, « - - ‘ - 100,000 

And at the fame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually : 

Cotton raw, 5000 miliarif - - 250,000 ducats. 

Cotton fpun, ... ‘30,000 

Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miliarif * 120,000 

French wool, ... 120,000 

Gold and filk fabrics, - •> 250,000 

Pepper, . - . 300,000 

Soap, ... 250,000 

Cinnamon, ... 64,000 

“ Ginger, ... 8o,ooo 

Slaves, ... 30,000 

Sugar, - _ - - 95,000 

Materials for embroidery, - - 30,000 

Dying woods, ... 120,000 

Indigo, &c. - - 50,000 * 

The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 livres { nineteen-tweufieths of which, afi 
leaft, are exported. 

Count Verri, in his Storia Ji Milanof mentions that the Milanefe, only fixt/miles by 
fifty, feeds 1,130,000 inhabitants ; and exports to the amount of 1,35'*,000 zeeebim^f 
viz. filk, 1,000,000 ; cheefe and flax, more than 200,000; corn, 150,00 . (the zec~ 

' <bim being 9s. 6d. the fum of i,35'),ooo equuli 641,200!.) But this is changed much;.^ 
for the export of cheefe '<>one is calculated now at 9,200,000 livres, which is above* 
306,000!. fterling. ^ 

Bergamo.-—‘Vh& wa{0.!e'f‘inatmfa£ture at this place is of great antiquity, and it is yet 
confitterable. Its trade in filk fs great; they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, Ghiara 
d*Adda, and in general the confines of the IMfilancfe; this has ^ven their filk trade a> 
greater reputation than it deferves, for their commerce is more extenfive than thar 
produft. They have been knoum to export filk to the amount of near 300^000!. fter¬ 
ling a year. Here alfo is a ikbrit of iron and fteel, of fome confideration ih Italy; but 
none of thefe obje^ are in a ftile fet^be intcrefting to thoie who have been at all conver- 


* GiyRiUf vol. xii. p. 363. 
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fant with the fabrics of Erf^Iand. If however the manufaflur^s of Bergamo are com¬ 
pared with thofe of the Milanefe, they will be found coniiderable. 

Brefda. —This is a very bufy place; the city and the vicinity for feme miles abound 
with many fabrics, particulafly of fire-arms, cudfery, and other works of iron. They 
have many filk and oil-mills, and fome paper fabrics that fucceed well. But their com- 
merce of all forts has declined f6 much,"as not to be compared at prefent to what it has 
been in former times. 

Verona. —^Here is a woollen fabric that ftill maintains fome little ground, though the 
declenfion it has fuffered is very great. 1 was affured, that twenty thoufand manufac¬ 
turers were once found n a fingle llreet; this I fiippofe may be an exaggeration, but it 
at leafl: marks tliat it was once very groat; now there are not one thoufand in the whole 
city; in the time of its profperity tliey ufed chiefly their own wool, at prefent it is 
imported. 

In the Veronefe,'they make one million of pounds of filk, of twelve ounces, and rice 
nearly to as great an amount. 

State of Venice.''^— Many years paft the only great import of camblets 
was from Saxony, but after the war of 1758, the F.nglilh ones eftablifhed themfelvcs, 
and there is now no comparifon between the quantity of Englifli and trench ; of the 
latter very few, but the import of the former is confiderable. 

Vicenza. —They fell nine pieces of Englifh camblets to one of French. A woollen 
inanufadurc was eftabliflied here three years ago, under the direftion of Thomas Mont- 
fort, an Englifliman. It works up their own wool, and alfo Spanifh. Spinnin,i> a pound 
of fine w'ool 50 f. and the women earn ^ » weavers 2 livres. Count Vicen- 

tino has eflabliflicd a fabric of earthen ware with a capital of 9000 ducats ; Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood’s forms (originally however from Italy) are imitated throughout. A good plate, 
plain, 12yi; ewer and bafon 1: livres; fmall tea cup and faucer, quite plain 15/*.; tea¬ 
pot 4 livres; vafe, eighteen inches high, with a feltoon and openings for flowers, 60 
livers. It meets with no great fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice.—In the fifteenth century Venice cmploved three thoufand three hundred and 
forty-five fliips, great and fmall, and forty-three thoufand failors *. The chief export 
at prefent is filk; the fecond, corn of all forts; the third, raifins, currants, and wine. 
Glafs is yet a manufafture of fome coufcquence, though greatly fallen, even of late 
years. Tuyan for beads is, however, yet unrivalled. The glafs of Bohemia underftlls 
from the great cheapnefs of wood, and poflibly from that of provifions, (my informant 
fpeaks,) not only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. The chief export from 
Venice of fabrics, is to the Levant; velvets and filks go there to fome amount. The 
trade of the whole Venetian territory docs not employ above two hundred and fifty 
fliips of national bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —All the filk of theBolognefe is here made into 
crape and gauze; the crapes are, perhaps, the finefl in the world, price confidered. 
The gauzes alfo are very beautiful: they meafure by the braccio of forty inches; they 
fell at 26 to 30 baiocchi the braccio (10 baiccchi equal 6d. Englifii). White handker¬ 
chiefs are alfo made for 7 livres each. Crapes and gauzes employ feven or eight thou- 
fand people. 

Tuscany. — Florence. —The woollen manufacture was amongft the greatefl refources 
of the Florentines in the time of their republic. 

• Pagkuamcntc ful Commcrcio, isfe. deHa Tofiatia, 8vo. 21. —Marino Sanudo tragTi ScriltorhltaM 

del Muratori, tom. ii,— ( aUe ( arlt delle Monde, torn. iii. dif. 4. - Mebegan TMean de I'HijI. Moder. tom. li. 
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In 1239 the friars umfliate came to Florence to improve'^lhe manufaftorjr of wooUeti 
cloth. They made the fitieft cloths of the age; the belt, of the wool of Spain and 
Porn^al j the Seconds, of that of Fngj^-i , France, Majorca,'Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, 
Apulia, Roraana, and Tufeany *. M'^3 '56 there were *at Florence more than two 

hundred fliops, in which woollens were manufactured, which made from feventy to 
eighty thoufand pieces of cloth yearly, of the value (jf 1,200,000 zeccl^ini; of which 
the third part remained in the country for labour; and employed more than thirty 
thoufand fouls ; and thirty years before that the number was much greater, everf to 
one hundred thoufand pieces, but coarfer, and of only half the value, becaufe they did 
.not receive, nor know how to work the wools of England, in 1460 they were aug* 
niented to two hundred and feventy-three, but the quality and quantity unknown t* 
From 1407 to 1485 was the period of its greateft profpci'ity. In 1450 Cofino of 
Medicis was the greateft merchant in Europe. From the year 1365 to 1406 the Re* 
public of Florence, in wars only, expended 11,500,000 zecchini |.. • 

I was affured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that if. a week, on the 
wages of the woollen manufaClures only, built the cathedral 5 and that at a fingle fair, 
in the time of the Republic, woollen goods to the amount of 12,000,000 of crowns 
-liavc been fold. 

Giuliano and I.orcnzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufacturers of 
wool, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advantage of the 
cheapnefs of wool on the fpot; from which circumftance the Florentine writer infers, 
that the Englilh thus gained the art of making cloth §. 

Thefe particulars, it muft be confeffed, are curious, but I muft draw one conclufion 
from them, which will militate confiderably with the ideas of thofe perfons, who infill 
that the only way of encouraging agriculture is to eftablifli great manufactures. Here 
were, for three centuries, fome of the greateft fabrics, perhaps the greateft in Europe } 
and Pifa flouriflied equally; and yet the eftablifliment and the fuccefs of a vaft com¬ 
merce, which gave the city immenfe riches, the figns of which are to be met with at 
this day in every part of it, had fo little effeCk on the agriculture of Tufeany, that no 
perfon fkilled in huftiandry can admit it to be well cultivated, and yet the improve¬ 
ments in the laft twenty years are, I am affured, very great. Here then is a ftriking 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Tufean towns had little or no effeCt in fecuring 
a flourifliing agriculture to the country. Thgfe great political queftions are not to be 
< 3 ecided by eternal reafonings—it is by recurring to faCfs alone that fadsfaCtion can be 
gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of Lombaady and Flanders have been well 
applied; but the more ungrateful and fteril hills of Tufeany (at leaft what I have leen 
of them) wild and unimproved. ^ 

There is yet a woollen manufacture of fome confideration, and they maae fine cloths 
of Vigonia wool; alfo ha*-', and various fabrics of filk. 

The export of woollens from Tufeany in 1757, was one hundred and twenty thou¬ 
fand pounds; and jn, * 7 ^ 3 , it was one hundred and eighty thou land pounds (). 

Among the filk manufaclmtes, here are fome good, and pretty fatins, 18 pauls (the 
paul 54d.) the braccio (about two feet Englilh), the width one braccio four iuchc's. 

The filk fpun in Tufeany in ten years, from i?6o to 1709 inclulivc, amounts to 
1^676,745 pounds; or per annum 167,674 j and in the firft fum is comprized two hua- 

■k 

* Ragionamente Sopra Tofema, n. 59,. 

f lb. p. from Giovanni Viliani,, Fl<|||cefco BaHucci, Giovanni da Uzzano Benedetto Dei. 
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dfied and fucty^aght thou&nd nine hundred and feventy-nine pounds cocoons, bcHuhe 
of ftjrdgners *. The filk manufadure amounts to a million of crowns (7 Hvres 
Tuftany t)f Of oil the export is about loofta^arrik. The year foUoudne the e 4 i^ 
of the free commerce of oil knd grain, the expoHamounted to 6oo,ooo^(if N^eRi ^ 
oil, hogs are the greatefl: export, to the amount of from twenty to tmr^ thou^d |n 
a year. ‘ 

The average of the quantity of filk made in Tufcany, and regiftered in the tt^bunal 
of Florence, from 1769 to 1778, was one hundred ahd fixry-five thoufand one hun* < 
dred and fixty-eight pounds; and the import of for^n filk, forty>eight thoufand fctur 
hundred and feventy pounds; together, two hundredand thirteen thoufand fist hundred 
and forty>nine pounds yearly %. 

Modena.<—I n 1771, the following were the exports of the Modenefe: 

Livret. 

Brmidy 5OJ000 jfre/dfr, - - ' . 593,280 

Wine, 150,000 ditto, - • - 428,222 

Oxen, 5,232 Head, ... 1,569,600 

CoWs, 3,068 ditto, ... 613,400 

Calves, one year, 500 ditto, ^ - - - 69,150 

Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto, - . 141,048 

Hogs, 11,580 ditto, ... 347,280 

Pigs, 21,900 ditto, - - - 329,145 

Linen, hemp, faclm, &c. 1,800,000 braceio, - 1,442,327 

Hogs falted, 1,900 poids, - . - 24,479 

Poultry, - - - . 24,342 

Hats of ftraw and chip, » « - 145,308 

Ditto of woollen, - ... 23,205 ' 

Grofs fabrics of wool, • - > 83,562 

Butter, ... . . 106,240 

Hemp, ipun or prepared, 13,900 poids, - > 348,000 

Wax, - - - - - 74,400 

Silk, 77,6501b. .... 3*897,312 

Honey, - - - - - 15,350 

Cheefe, - - ... 98,556 

Chefnuts, .... 17,440 

Fruit, - - - - . 81,320 


, 10,472,766 

All thefe are by the regifters of the farms; the contraband is to be added.<—Ez> 
portation is now greater than in 1771. 

PARMA.—The firil trade and export of the country is filk} the next cattle and 
hogs. 

^ere is but one conclufion to be drawn from this detail of the commerce of Lom¬ 
bardy, namely, that cighteen>twentieths of it confifi in the export of the produce of 
agriculture^ and therefore ought rather to be efieemed a branch of that art, than of 
commerce, according to modem ideas and it is equally worthy of nofice, that thu» 


• Ap. Apol p 56. 
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fubOftini by a^cuitare, and importing manu&diuTec, thefd countries mull be ranked 
aonjng tne moft liouriihmg in the worlds abounding with large and tnagnifieent towns* 
decorated in a manner that fete all cjgiparifon at defiance i 'the country every where 
cutcanals of naVigaddn or irrigamn} many of the rb^s fplendid; an immenfe 
jjbpulation; and fuch public revenues* that if Italy were united under one head, iHe 
would be claffed among the firft powere in Europe. 

When it is confidetM that gll this has been effected generally imder.governm«its 
not the beft in Europe j when we farther refleft, that England has for ‘ a century 
emoyed the beft government tha]; exifts, we Ihall be forced to confefs, perhaps witn 
aftonifliment, that Oreat Britain has not made confiderable ad.anccsb^agriculture) and 
in the cultivation of her territory. The waftes of the three kingdom's are enormous, 
and hr exceeding in proportional extent all that are to be found in Italy; while, of 
our cultivated diftrifts, there are but a few provinces remarkable for their improve¬ 
ments. Whoever has viewed Italy with any degree of attention rauft adthit, that if a 
pro|mrtion of her territory, containing as many people as the .hree Britifh kingdoms, 
had Tor a century enjoyed as free a government, giving attention to what has been a 
principal objed, viz. agriculture; inftead of trade and manufacture, they would at this 
time have made almoft every acre of their country a fertile garden; and would have 
been in every refpeCt a greater, richer, and more flourifhing people than we can pof- 
fibly pretend to be,“ What they have done under their prelbtt governments-juftifies 
this aflertion: we. bleffed with liberty, have little to exhibit of fuperiority. 

What a wafte of time to have fquandered a century of freedom, and laviihed a thou- 
fand millions fterling of public money *, in queftions of commerce! He who confideru 
the rich inheritance of a hundred years of liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national 
improvements, which fuch immenfe fums would have efteCted, will be inclined to do 
more fhan queftion the propriety of the political fyftem which has been adopted by the 
legiilatureof this kingdom, th^t in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch fums, 
has not, in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent which 
marks fuch expence, or fuch exertion, as the irrigation of Piedmont ;md the Milanefe. 


Sect. V.—Cy Population, 

Milanese. —In all Auftrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. 

In 1748 the population was about 800,000; and in 1771 it was 1,130,000. The 
Milanrfe contains 3000 fquare miles f. In 1732 there were 800,000 pertiche unculti¬ 
vated } in 1767 only at-8,000. In a fquare mile, of fixty to a degree, there are in the 
Milanefe, ^54 fouls. There are in the Dutchy 11,385,121 pertiche^ at*4868 pertiche' 
in a fquare mile; and tl-.r>.ir, areinthe ftate, exclufiveof roads, lakes, riveris, &c. 2338 
fquare mil(» |, and 37) perfons per fquare mile, which is certsdnly very confiderable j 
and that my readers have a clearer idea of this degree of population, 1 ihall remark, 
that to.equai^it, Stiguiua fhopld contain 27,636,362 fouls §. 

Venetian State.— PWeaaB.—Iu the whole diftrifl; of Padouan there were,-, in 
1760, 25 ;o, 336 fouls: in 1781, there were 288,300; increafe 47,914. There is pro¬ 
bably no comer of Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do 

* Sir John Sifulair^t Hijlery of iht PiAlie Rtvenve, vol. ii, p. 98. 

DePeOfieredtl S.CotUe Carli, ^ 72 . p. 319. 
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not increafe confidmbly; we ought not therefore in England to take too much credit 
for that rapid augmentation which we experience. It is found under the worft gowtiu 
ments as well as under the beft, but not eqUall^^, 

Venice .—^Tlie population of the whole territory 3,500,000; of the dty, between 
143 and 149,000, the Zuedecca included. 

In Friuli, in 1581, there were' 196,541; and in the city of Udine 14,579* In 17*^5 
in Friuli 342,158, and in Udine 14,729 *. The population of all the States of Venice, 
by another authority, is made 2,830,000 j that is 600,000 in Bergamo, Brefcia, &c.: 
in the reft of the Terra Firma 1,860,000: in Dalmatja and Albania 250,000; in the 
Greek iflands 1^0,000 j? In the time of Gallo, who died in 1570, there were faid to 
be in the Brefcian about 700,000 fouls ; in 1764, there were 310,388 |. 

Tuscany. —The progreffive population of Florence is thus Ihewn, by Sig. Laftri ; 


H70§, 

- 

m 

- - 40,3*3 

1622, 

«» 

■1 

- 76,023 

1660,, 

■ 

- 

56,671 

J738, 

m 

m 

77.835 

1767s 

- 

- 

78,63511 


The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about i,ooo,ooo **. Two 
centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the fea-coaft, was 
little lets than double what it is at prefent. And there is faid to have been the fame pro¬ 
portion in the cultivation and cattle ft* 

Modena,-—^ the Dutihy in 1781: 

Ecclefiaftics, - - . 8,306 

. Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 

Girls, ditto, ... 49,516 

Men, .... 115,464 

Women, ... 124,822 

. , Total 348,399 

•Marriages, 2,901; births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births there¬ 
fore by 27, gives nearly the population; or the deaths by41.—Of this total, the fol¬ 
lowing are in the mountain diftrifts: 

Carrara, ... 8,865 

' Maffa, ... 11,070 

; Garfagnana, _ - . 22,242 

Carry over 42,177 

0 . 

* Gemetti, vol, ii. p. 16. f Della Pin' utile Rlpartmlone de* Terreni, CS’e. San Martinof 410. p. 13. 

X Gallo Find Gkrnata, Brefcia, 1773, p-4i3' § Decima,tom. i. p. 233. 

Ricerclie fulP jintica e Moderna Popolasehue della Cilta di Firenae, 4to. 1775, p. I z l. . Sig. Paol^ti it a 
felifible writer, and a good farmer, but’he is of Dr, Price’s fchool,—“ L’antica popolazione della Tofeani 
era certamentc di gran lirnga fuptiiorc a quclla dc’ noitri tempi j”—from Boccacio, he makes 100,000 to 
die in Florence of the plague in 134S ; yet, in little more than a century after, there was not half the num¬ 
ber in the city j he admits, however, that this is efagerato, Ven^t^^epra Pjfgrkollura, p. 18. 

•• Ivere Mens.} Paolelti, n. 58. . 

't’t Ojffittaaione fidl^ f^ft^pPieazhne del Bejliame Tofeano, Andreu'eci, 8 to . 1773, p. 14. 
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Brought forward,, 42»t77 

varano, 

• , w- ' *' ■'<029 

Caftel Nuovo,' 

. -J.,- *' 4 .S ?<5 

Frignano, 


Montefiorino, 

. - 15,721 

Montefe, 

- ■ - 19,694 


Total 112,323 
The reft in the plain. —-I.-.—— 

PiEDMONT.—Subjeds in the King of Sardinia’s territories, 3,000,000., In 
400,000. In Sardinia, 450,000. InTurin, in 1765, 78,807. In 1785, it was 8^,1 ^5. 
1111785, births 3394i deaths 3537. 

♦ Of the Poor. 

Milanese. — Mil^n .—Charitable foundations, in the city only, amount to 3,000,000 
livres (87,500!. fterling). In the great hofpikal there are commonly from twelve to 
fifteen hundred fick; the effed is found to be exceedingly ir..‘fchievCms, for there are 
many that will not work, depending on thefe eftablifiiments. 

Mozza^ta.'—The labourers here work in fummer thirteen hours. Breakfaft one hour, 
dinner two hours, raerenda one hour, fupper one hour, fleep fix hours. They are not 
in a good fituation. I was not contented to take the general deferiptioft, but went early 
in a morning with the Marquis Vifeonti and Sig. Amoretti into feveral cabins, to fee 
and converfe with them. In this village they are all little farmers; I afked if there were 
a familf'in the parifli without a cow, and was anfwered exprefsly there liras not one, 
for all have land. The pooreft we favv had, two cows and twenty pertiche ; for which 
fpace he paid five moggto of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, and one-third maize. 
AnotlMtr for one hundred and forty pertiche paid 35 inoggio, in third* alfo. The poor 
never drink any thing but water, and are well contented if they can iianage always to 
have bread or polenta j on Sunday they make a foup into which goes perhaps, but not 
always, a little lard ; their children would not be^reared if it were not for the cow. 
They are milbrably clad, have in general no fiioes or (lockings, even in this rainy fea- 
fon of the year, when their feet are never dry; the other parts of their drefs very bad. 
I'heir furniture but ordinary, and looks much worfe from the hideous darknefs from 
fmoke that reigns throughout, yet every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable 
■^kettles, and a little pewter, but the general afpecl miferable. Fuel, in acountry that 
has neither forefts nor coal-pits, rauft be a matter of difficulty, though '®ot in the 
mountains. They were ’.eating their kettles with the ears of maize, with fome heath 
and broom. In the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the (table with 
their cattle for vvarmt! J ‘ill midnight or bed time. For day-labour they are paid 10f, 
a day in wintifr, tind itf. ii? fummer. For a houfe of twd rooms, one over the 
other, the farmer of 20 pertiche pays 24 livres a year; that is to fay, he works 
fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, as in Ireland, with a tally, a fplit 
(lick notched. They are not, upon the whole, in a fituation that would allow any 
to approve of the fyftem of the poor being occupiers of land; and are apparently in 
much more uneafy circumftance ^ han the day labourers in the rich watered plain, 
where all the land is in the han^rof the great dairy farmers. 1 drew the fame con- 
clufion from the (late of the poor in France j thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly con^.m 

i.i the 
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(he do^rine, and unite In forming a perfeS: contrail with the Atuation of the poor In 
England, without land, b^t with great comforts. 

State of Venice. —The people appear in the diftrifts of Berganu),, Brefcia,*VS- 
rona, and Vicenza, to be in better circumllances than in the Padouan. And from 
thence to Venice there are ftUl .greater appearances of poverty; many very poor cot-' 
tages, with the fmoke ilTuing from'holes in the walls. 

Villamagna. —^The peafantry, a term which in all countries where the landlord is paW 
by a lhare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are confe- 
quently poor, live here jj^ter than in diftrids more diftant from the capital} they eat 
(Iclh once a Week; the common beverage ‘is the fecond malh, or wort of the wine} 
cat wheaten-bread, and are cloathed pretty well. 


• , S|:cT. 'Sfl.~—{)f Pro}yibitiom. 

Piedmont.— The exportation of the cocoons of filk is prohibited} and the effed 
highly merits the attenhon of the politician who would be well informed, from prac¬ 
tice, of the principles of political oeconomy. It is a perilhable cepmodity, and there¬ 
fore it is not at all likely that if the trade were free, the quantity fent out would be 
any thing confidwable; yet, fuch is the pernicious effedl of every fpecies of monopoly 
upon the fale of the earth's produds, that this prohibition finks the price 30 per cent. 
While the cocoons fell in Piedmont at 24 livres the rubbioy they are fmuggled to the 
Genoefe at 30 livres; which export takes place in confequence of the monopoly having 
funk the price. The objed the law is to preferve to the filk-mills the profit of con¬ 
verting the filk to organzine *, and for thisobjed, fo paltry on comparifon with the mif- 
chief flowing from it, the land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 30 per cent, j 
the State gidns nothing} the country gains nothing } for not a fingle pound vtfeuld be 
exported if the trade WEi’e free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by 
the price rifing: the only poflible eiFed is that of taking 30 per cent, on all the filk 
produced out of^the pockets of the grower, '^and putting it into thofe of the minufac- 
turer. A real ptd unequivocal infamy, which refleds a fcandal on the government, 
for its ignorance in miftaking the means of effeding its defign, and for its injuftice in 
fleecing one clafs of men for the pilpfit of another. I demanded why the Piedmontefe 
merchants could not give as good a price as the Genoefe. “ They certainly could give 
as good a prkSy but as they know they have the monopoly y and the feller no refottree in an ex- 
poriy they will have it at their own price ; and if we do not give them this profit of 30 per 
.cent, we cannot fell it at all” What an exad tranfeript of the wool laws in England! 

Another .prohibition here not equally mifehievous, but equally contrary to juft princi-| 
pies, is th^ of kceeping Iheep in fummer any where in or near the,plain of Piedmont j 
It is not eaify to underftand, whether the objed of this law is that the (heep at that fea- 
fon Jhall be kept in the mountains, or that they fliall not be kept in the plain. In 
winter they are allowed every where. The fhepherds buy the laft growth of the mea¬ 
dows at 5 livres or 6 livres per giornata for them, and pay for fuch ISay, as may be 
wanted in froft or fnow. “• 

Com from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity is large, 
and then paying a heavy duty, yet this is the only commodity of the ifland } and the 
execrable pf>licy that governs it has rendered it one of the molt wretched deferts that is 
to be found in Europe *. On account of this dut y^Jjjp y pay no land-tax f. No wonder 
that the authors of fuch a policy want to fell theiriraieritance! 


• mSortantnte della Setrdegnay tom. i. p. 3. 


t Ibid, p. 147. 
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Milanese.—T he export of cocoons are here alfo prohibited j and as it is jather 
more feverely fo than, in Piedmont, the price is of courfe fomething low>ei\ The dpty 

on the export of filk is 71/ per ppw^* t . * . 

Hoping fheep in the vale of the Mllancfe, every where prohibited by government, 
from the notion -that their bite is venomous to rich meadows. The fame in the Vero- 
Refe; and there is a defertation in the Verona* Memoirs in favour of them. 

,, State ok Y x.mcE.,-~-‘Bnfcia. —The cultivation of the mountains is everywhere 
prohibited in this republic, left the turbid waters felling into the Lagtines, fhould fill 
up thofe channels, and unite Venice with the Terra Firraa. Mr. Profeflbr Symonds 
has remarked the ill effcfls of cutting woods on the mountains, relatr.e to the mifchief 
which rivers in that cafe do to the plains* it is fufpeded in Italy, that there are other 
reafons alfo; and they have obfervcdin the territory of Aqui, m Piedmont, that hail 
has done more mifchief fince the woods have been cut down in certain diftriOs of the 
mountains, between the Genoefe territory and Monteferat *. * 

Verona, —The export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 34 Hvres the fack,. 
of eleven pefiy of twenty-five pound; eleven fejt are two hundred and five pound En- 
glifli; and therefor^ 24 livres equals afis. 6d. per quarter Englilh of four hundred and 
fifty.fix pounds; apparently a regulation that is meant as an abfolute prohibition. The 
export of maize alfo prohibited, when it reaches a certain price, proportioned to that 
of wheat. The export of cocoons and tuifpun filk prohibited. 

Vicenza and Padoua .—'Uhe export of cocoons prohibited. 

The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has been always prohibited. 
The export of wheat is prohibited, when the price arrijites at 22 livres the facebo ; but 
fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and conlequently the 
trade crippled. The y?/a/‘o, or Jiaro Veneziano of wheat, is one. hundred and thirty- 
three -pounds groj'o; four Jiari one mozzo. The fack of flour is twa?^undred and 
four pounds to two hundred and ten pounds f. The fack|of wheat one'hundred,and 
thirty-two pounds grojfo |. As the Venetian pound is about one-twentieth heavier than 
the j^glifli, 22 livres the fack about equals, not exaftly, 36s. the EiPgUlb quarter, but 
the ratio of the price is of little confequence, in laws, the execution,of which depends 
on the will of the magiftrate §. Another prohibition, which marks the (hort and fal¬ 
lacious views of this government, on every objeft but that of their own power, is in the 
duration of leafes; no perfon is allowed to give% longer one than for three years ; 
which is in faQ: to declare by law that no renter fliall cultivate his farm well. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. —The government of this country, in, refpeft 
to taxes, is the mildeft perhaps in Europe ; but it lofes much of its merit by many pro¬ 
hibitions and reftriilions, which have taken place more or Icfs throughoi,\t Italy. Silk 
cannot be fold in the country; it muft all be brought to the city. All ^od, within 
eight miles of the fem.^ is a fimilar monopoly; it can be carried nb where clfe. 
The export of corn is always prohibited, and the regulation ftriftly adhered to ; and 
it may be remarked ri|aL.the price is never low ; the natural, and probably the univerfal 
effedl of fucl]^a peuCy, rneft be a high price inftead of that low one, which is the obje£t 
of the State. *. , 

Tuscany,—I n the ftatesi have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions is to ex¬ 
emplify their mifchief in the conduit of all the governments, through whofc<erritoriee . 

* 

* Memoirs JeIla,toe, dgraria, vol. iv. p. 3. 

■|- Trutto della Pratiea di Gtomelrid^^m, 410. Verona, 1751. 
r J Dela LandPe Vtyase en Italie, to^ vii. p. 81. 

^ On this point fee Mr. ProfeSbr Symofids’ exceUent paper in the Annalrof dgrituUm. 
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I have y<?t palTedi but InTufcany the taflc is more agreeable—to give an account of 
prohibitions there, is to Ihew the benefit of their reverfal, and of that fyftcm” of free¬ 
dom, which the late beneficent fovepeign introduced. 

In 1775 an unlimited freedom in the export and import of com was efiablifted. 
The efFefl of this freedom in the commerce of corn has been veiy great; in the firft 
place, the price of corn has riCeil confiderably, and has never for a mornent been low; 
the rife has been fteady; famines and any great fcaixity have been abfolutely avoided, 
but the .augmentation of price on an average has been great. I was afliired, on very 
refpeclable authority, that landlords, upon a mediutn of the territory, have doubled 
their incomes, which is u prodigious incruafe. This vaft effect has not flowed imme- 
.diately from the rife in the price of corn, but partly from an increafed cultivation in 
confequence of that price, and which would never have taken place without it. On the 
other hand, the confumers feel a very great rife in the price of every article of th^’ir 
confunipiion'; and many of thetn have complained of this as a mod mifehirvous effeit. 
1 was affured that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can be juft only 
with refpect to idle conftimcrs at fixed incomes; a penfion or an annuity is undoubteil’y 
not fo valuable now as it was before the free corn trade ; this is clear ; but it is equally 
certain that landlords, and all the mercabtile and indiiftrious claffes profit greatly by 
the general rife; this f:i£t is admitted, nor would the improvement of all the arts of 
induftry, ’Ihc lituation of the poor moft; highly ameliorated, and the increaib of popu¬ 
lation allow it to be queftioned. Before the free trade the average price was 5? praih 
(each 5 jd.) per fiajo, of fifty-four pounds ; now the average is 9 pauU. Here is a rife 
in the price of 40 per cent. Thofe whofe interefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this mud bo a mod pernicious evil, and that the confumers of corn 
niufl: fuffer greatly; t however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, that every 
branch of iij^udry, commercial and manufafturing, has flourifhed more decidedly fincvi 
tha| period, than in any {(receding one, fince the extinclidn of the Medici. This is 
one of the greateft political experiments that has been made in Europe; it is an an- 
fwer to a thoufand theories; and ought to meet with the moft ftudious attention, from 
every legiflator that would be thought enlightened. 

• No body can exprefs himfelf better againft the regulations in the com trade, than 
Paolctti:— Um dci piil gravi e dcipiufolcnnt attentati, cbe in quejio gcnire Jifia fatto, e 
the ancora, da tina gran parte dci pBlitici governi Ji fd all' ordinc naturale e certamente 
qucllo, dclle rcjlrizioni e dci divicti nel commercio de'grani. Non ban conofemto niojiro il piii 
$rribilc, il piii funejie qitcllcsfortunate nazioni chc nc fenoJlate infcjlate, Le pcjiiy le guerre, 
le Jlragi, Ic proferizioni dovunque aprirono il icatro allc loro tragcdic non arrccarom mai 
ianti danni algencre iimano, quanto quijla arhitraria poliiica 

It is rer^rked, by a very intelligent writer, that the early dcclenfion of Tufean agri¬ 
culture, was caufed by the ill-digclted and injurious laws of jellridlion and prohibition, 
in the beginning of the fixteenth century : the price of provifions was regulated, in or¬ 
der to feed manufa£lurers cheaply, not perceiving that the earth gave fcanty fruits to poor 
cultivators; that exalting the arts by the depreflion of «agriculture, is f^eferring the 
fhadow to the body. Wool was wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement given to 
breeding Iheep. Merchants and manufafturers compofing the legillative body, whofe in- 
. terefts were concentrated in Florence; all the other towns, and generally the country, 
were facrificod at the flirine of the capital: they made a monopoly of the Levant trade, 
and even of fliip-buildiDg; which had fucli pernicious confequencesi’^that in i4Soi4hey 

• Iveri Mexxt, &c. Ap. JpvLjT/Zt 8vo. p 19. 
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were obliged to lay ojpen the remnants of trades once flourifhing *. They fliewed the 
greateft eagemefs to encourage the planting of mulberry-trees; yet knew fo little of 
the means of doing that they fubjedted the fale of cocoons to a multitude of rellridive 
regulations, and even fixed the price, and gave a monopoly of the purchafe t; and even 
the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given to four dealers j and 
in 1698, the whole trade was fubjeded to the? price of one man; and fuch was the 
t’ficfl; of thefe fine mcafures, that a law was palTed forcing plantations of mulberries; 
four trees to every pair of oxen employed |. So utterly I'ubverfive of the intention will 
the prohibitory fyftem always prove! 

By the cdifls of 1775, 1779,'^ind 1780, of the Grand Duke, a multitude of reflric* * § 
tions, on the fale of cocoons and wool, and “on the fabric of both filk^ dnd woollens, 
were abolilhed. A free trade in corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was given § about the fame 
time; as well as the rights of commonage deltroycd ||. By theedid: of March 18, 1789, 
the plantation and manufacture of tobacco was made free; and, thaj the farmers of the 
revenue might not be injured, the benevolent fovercign decld’'es he will buy all culti¬ 
vated on theufual terms, till the expiration of the farmer’s Uafe,^. 

1 am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyftem, a condud in other 
refpeds borrowed entirely from the oldfchool: 'the export of cocoons has been long pro¬ 
hibited ; and even that ofTpun filk is not allowed. But what is much worfe than this, 
the export of w'ool, about fix months ago, was forbidden, under the (hallow pretence 
of encouraging manufachircs. Such a monopoly, againft the agriculture and improve- 
jnent of the country, is diredly contrary to the general fpirit of the Grand Duke’s laws. 
The fame arguments which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohi¬ 
bitions, and fliacklcs on the corn trade; he has broken many monopolies: Why give 
anew one ? The moft plaufible plea for this is the example of E' .land ; but does he 
know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom, this of wool is the leaf! flourifhipg; and pre- 
cifely by reafon of the manufadurers having the monopoly of the raw material, and 
thereby being enabled to fink the price 6:^, and even to 70' p:r cent, below the com¬ 
mon rates of Europe ? The total failure of this policy in England, which cheats the land of 
four millions a year, in order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, fhould plead power¬ 
fully againft fo pernicious an example. They fliould know that the raw materials of, 
•our moft flourifhing fabrics are exportable; fome free, and others under low duties ; 
and that wool is an exception to all the reft ; and at the fame time, the manufadure 
that has made the leaft progrefs**. 

Modena.— The export of wool is prohibited ; wherever this is the cafe, it is not to 
be expeded that any exertions can be made in improving the quality; and accordingly 
we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafure is intended as a gratifica¬ 
tion to the manufadure; and when that polTeffes the monopoly, the wool*is fure to be 


* Ragionamente Sopra Tofes .0, 68. 

Ci)fmo 1 . tirft allowed the export of cocoons, February 22, 154^ ; fubjeft to a duty of 18/". the pound, 
uf one fort, and the f augmented fucceffively, and at laft fixed to 2 livre*. 

:( Ragionamenttf p. ^3. « . 

§ Leggidei, Scp. 14, ?774} Dec. 28. Alfo, Aug. 24, and Dec. ip 1775. 

II March 7, and Apr 11, 1778. 

Della Coltivaaione del Tobacco, La_dri, Firenze, 8vo. 1789, p. 40. 

* * See this point particularly explained in yfnnalt of Agriculture, vol. x. p. 235, and in many other papers 
of tltat work. Some of thefe memoirs were tranilated and publilhcd in French, under thc.title of Filature, 
sommerce et prist dee Lednet en Aogleterre,.Svo. 1790! but fome of the heft papers, for iullance that above 
allufied to, and others, were left out of t]|e,collediun. 


VOL. IV. 


40 
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worthlefs ; wlitcli is tha cafe here. They make in the inouutajjjs, fotnc coarfe things 
ft,ir the weas of the common people. 

Parma. —There .is a I'abric ot earthcn-Varc at the city of Parnlli, to encourage which 
the import of all foreign ware is prohibited ; the i.«, that the tnanufadure is con¬ 
temptible, without an dibit of improvement; it has the monopoly of the home con- 
fiuHption, which yields a great.profit, and further nobody lookj? It wt-s juftly obferved 
io me, that with fuch a favour no llourilhing manufadure could ever arife at Parma, as 
the advantage of the monopoly was greater. The policy of prohibitions has every, 
w iierc the fame rd’ult, 

■ 4 * * 

IS , # 

Sect. VII .—Of the Prices of Provifons, 1789. 

A'/Vf.—Bread, ^f. (the Piedmontefe/i./ is the twentieth part of a llvre, or afliilllng,., 
and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Knglifli.) Bee'-', 3/. 8 r/r«. Mut¬ 
ton, 4/i Veal, 5yi Butter, f 2/^ Cheefe, 1 lyi Bread, lad winter, i//rat/iw (oue- 
fixth of a^/ 2 /) cheaper.. At thefe prices of meat, weighing-meat added.. 

Coni .—Bread ^f. 3 den. ; for the poor, 1 f. Beef, 2 den. 

Bread, 3^ Veal, 5/^ Butter, g/i Cheefe, gyi Bfown bread, 2(/i; fon 
the poor, lyi 8 dm. Nobody but the poor eats beef or mutton. 

JWiAta*—Beef, 13/i Cow ditto, lof. (the/c/the twentieth of the fivre, which is yld.;. 
the pound ^rejb is to that of England, by PauQon, as 1.559 is to 0.9264). Mut¬ 
ton, loiyi Veal, 15/; Pork, iSjC Butter, 357! Cheefe,.Lodizan, 4;^.'. 

Bread, 4 02. tf. Beef, i^perib. Veal, Butter,.22/i- 

P(frca«.—Bread, qy. per lb. of 12 oz. (equal to .J lb. Englifii). 20 Venetian fols 
equal to 6d. Englilh. » 

yicenza.^'Bet'f, ijs/. per lb. of la oz. grefb ; this ounce is to file Engliih,^s 690 is 
10480. Mutton, 13/. Veal, i6yi Pork, lyf Butter, 3o/i Cheefe, 32yi; ditto of 
Lodi, 44/". Hams, 44,^*^ Bread, by the ounce foti/e (which is to the^r^, asi is 
to li), 6f 

Beef, 14/i per lb. of 12.0Z. (which is to the Englifh pound, as 9966 

is to 9264.' Paufton). Mutton, isf Veal 16/. Pork, iCyi Butter, 32/; Cheefe, 24/I. 

Venice. —Beef, \$f. per lb. grojfo (to that of Englilh,. as 9758 is to 9264. Paudon.) 
Mutton, i3y; Veal and pork, i 

Ecrrartf.—Beef, 3I beiocchi (^10 to a pauloi 6d.)perlb. o£'i2.ozi Muttonj.j 3owc,. 
Veal, 4 baioc. Butter, 9 bake. Cheefe, 8 bake. 

Bologna .—Bread, 2 bakcchi per lb. (to the pound Englilh,. as 7360 is to 9264,, 
Paiidon). 'Ski&U 4 bake. OLquatrmi. M.\xVian^ ^ baicc. 4 quat. VeaAt $ baioc. a quat. 
Pork, 6 bqkt. Butter, 10 bakc.\ and in winter, from h^ baiee. to 20 baktu.‘ 

p^orenM ^—^The livre (of 81 d.^ is 12 ‘grazkt or 20 foldit the fei is 3 quatrini ; and the 

S jund is three-quarters Englilh. Bread, 8 quatrim iper lh.. Meat in general, 7^ . 
utter, li/«</(the5idi Englilh.) Cheefe, iq/I 

Modena.— Bread, the beft white, | pauJ per lb. (th^epau/ is 6d. I^lilh'; and the - 
pound is to ours, as 6543 is to 9264, or fomething ui^er twelve of .-our ounces).- For 
the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entries-andgabeilV; :-z ^ck oi i 
flour, of 70 livres fells at 100 livrcs, Beef,,i2- bolognini per ib. Mutton,.ofa/nw,.., 
otiobol. Veal, 13 ip/. Pork, 14ip/. Butter, Cheefe, 40 ip/. . 

Lanejhourg.’—Brndid, sf. for 18 oz. Meat of all forts, from 3/i to 3f/;, for %a oz... 
Gheefe, from 4/I to s]f* Butter, ^ for la 02. 

'Cota 
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Corn, 1789. 

Piedmont.— Rye, the eymena of a rubbio^ or 50 tb. 3 IIv. 

Cbeniale. —Wheat, the eymena of 451b. aver. 47, 3 livres 15/. In common, 3 livrcs 
\$f. Maize, a livres. * 

Turin. —Maize, 2 livres. Wheat, 3 livres \of. the eymena of 50 lb. Rye, a livres 
>\of. 

Milan. —^Wheat, 34 livres the mo^gio of 140 lb. 28 oz. Oats, 15 livres. Maize, 
20 livres. Miglio, 18 livres. Rice, 44 livres. ' 

Codogno .—Rice 5 livres the Jiara. Willow wood, 14 livres 6 braccio 16ng and 3 brae-- 
do broad. Flax, $if. for 5 oz. ready for conibing ; 50/I per lb. 

Verona. —Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 livres the fack (26s. 6d*, 
F.ngHlh quarter). Maize, now 24 livres the fack, of 11 of 23 llj.; common price,, 
from 20 livers to 22 livres; has been fo low as 6 livres. 

Venice.—-Wheat flour, 81 /. per lb. Bergamafque maize, 2./". <he quarterolcy of 6 lb. 
Common maize, 22/ 

Bologna,—Wheat^e corbuy 24 faiih. Maize, 18 pauh. Oats, 12 pauls. Barley, 
16pauls. 'BeanSy \8pauh. 

Florence. —Wheat, g/aw/r the Jlajo, which may in a rough way be called id? per lb. 
this is 4S. gd. per Englifli bufiiel, ot 57 lb.; and,5s. per bufliel, of good wheat. Before 
the free corn trade, it was on an average, at 5! pauls. Beans, now 51 pauls to 7 pauls, 
Saggina (great millet), 4 pauls the jiajo. Maize, from 4 pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 
5 pauls. Oats, 4 pauls. French beans, 7 pauls. 

WinCy Fuely Hayy Straw y t^c. ' , ■ 

i^ice. —Wine, 7/. the bottle. Charcoal, t^f. per 100 lb. ^Wood, 1$/. per xoo Ib. 

Cbentale .—Hay, from 5/ to 8/ the ruhbioy of 25 lb. 

Turin, —Hay, \of. the rubbio, Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, 7 livres lof. the 
36 pints, each 4 lb.; for the pooj;, 4 livres. Wood, 12 livres the load, of'200 pieces, 
3 feet long. Charcoal, 121/, the rubbio. Candles, from 9/ to \o/. Soap, yf. 
Lime, $\f. the rubbio. Bricks, 22 livres per thoufand, 

Milan.—IroTiy the pound of i 2 oz. 5/ Charcoal, 100 Ib. of 28 oz. 3 livres. Bricks, 
30 livres per thoufand. 

MeasffW.—Wine, common price, lo livres or 12 livres the brentOy now 6 livres. 

Milan. —Hemp, ready for fpinning, 1 livre per lb. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, ^2\/, 
Oil, linfeed, perlb. of 28 oz. 26/ Walnuts, 1 livre. * 

Verona —Wood, 5/I th' p.yS, of 25 Ib. ((8 lb. Englifli.) 

F/rwiaa?.—Candles, 2o{/. Soap, 20/ Dutch herrings, 3/I each. Iron, i tf. grqffb. 
Charcoal, from 5 livres to 8 livres the 100 lb. Coals, from Venice, 44 livres the 100 ib. 
Wood, the eafi^Oy ci' los cubical feet, 22 livres; of oppio, walnut, &c. the pieces the 
fize of a man’s arm. Sugar, from 25/. to 35/. fotile. * CJpfFee, 3 livres tf. Chocor 
late, livres or 4 livres; with vanilla, 6 livres or 7 livres. By the ounce which 
is to the ounce Englifli, as 690 is to 480, is weighed flefli, butter, chcefe, candle, foap, 
fic. by the ounce fotile, is weighed fugar, coffee, drugs, rice, bread, filk, &p. j it is as i 
isto^. 

F^dra. —Wine, 1 baiocca the bocali. 


Bologna., 
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Bologna. — Wood, the load, 30 pauls. Faggots, 24 livres per two hundred. No coal. 
Charcoal, li pauliht corba. Bottle of common w,me, from 3 baioc. to 5 baioc.: com* 
mon price of wine, from 20 pauls to 30 pauls the -ieorba of fixty bocali. Sugar, 2 pauls 
I baioc. the pound. Coffee^ 2 pauls 2 baioc. Of Moka, 3 pauls 5 baioc. Candles, 
8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pajds. A footman with a livery, 50 pauls a month. A man 
cook, from 20 to 40 ztcchins. • AnEnglilh gentleman's table isferved, nine in the par* 
lour and five in the kitchen, by contraft, for pauls a day. 

Florence. —'I’o plough a ftiora of land, 3 livres. Hay, j^pauls the one hundred pounds 
(about 2I. 15s. a ton). Straw, 3 pauls per one hundred pounds. Wine, 8 grazie the 
bottle. Charcoal, one* hundred pounds, pauls. "Wood, the catafter of fix braccia 
long, one and a half broad, and two high, 28 livres. Rent of a poor man’s houfe, 
18 pauls. 

Modena. —Wood, 45 livres the load, of throe braccia long, three Wgh, and three 
broad. W 5 ne, 40»livres the twelveCandles, 20 bol. Soap, 15 bol. 

Parma. —Hay, eighty pejt^ 150 livres (the pcfi twenty-five pounds, each three fourths 
of a pound Englilh, and the livre 2|d. about il. 9s. per ton), ' 

Labour. 

Summer, ^of. (is. 6d.) Carpenter and mafon, aof. (2s.) 

Coni. —Summer, Winter, icy^ (fid.) Mafon, 257^ 

Savigliano. —Summer, 12/I Winter, 10/. Farm fervants wages, about too livres, 
(5I.) a year, befide their food, which confilts of tliree pounds or four pounds of bread, 
according to the feafon, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maize pudding), &c. &c. During 
the fummer, they add cheefe and a littl^imall wine, with a lallad ; and in harvefl time 
a foup of good wine, which they call merenden, but they then work twelve hours a 
day. 

Turin. —Summer, xif. Mafon, Carpenter, 27/ 

Milan to Pavia. —Summer, a2\ f. (8d.) Winter, \of. (3id.) Manufa£lurers, 40/I 
Labourers pay 7 livres (at yd. Englifh) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

Mozatta .— Summer, nf. Winter, tcf. 

Lodi. —Summer, 2o)C Winter, 12/i Harveft, 30/I Mowing, ao/^ a day j a good 
band mows five pertiche a day. 

Codogno. —Weavers, ctof. 

Verona. —Summer, ^of. (pd.) Winter, lof. (fid.) 

Vicenza. —Summer, 16/. Winter, 14/. Mowing, 30/i 

Padoua. —Summer, 2^f. and wine. Mowing, 2 livres (is.) a day r wheat, 3 livres 
ditto. Winter, itf. 

FewVe.—Summer, from ^of. to 40/. Mafon, 4 livres :. the lowefl in the arfenal,. 
3 livres a day. 

Ferrara.—Summer^ 25 baiocchi (is. 3d.) Winter, 12 baioc. 

Bologna. —Summer, 12 baioc. and 2 bocali of wine, ej>.ch three pounds four ounces. 
Winter, 10 baioc. (fid.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Half a day, of four oxen and two 
men, 5 paoli (2s. fid.) Manufafiburem earn from 5 to 20 baioc, a day. The women, 
that fpin hemp, 3 or 4 baioc. 

Florence.-.Axs the filk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn 3 pauls (is. 4id.) A girl of fifteen, i paul^^di.) 
In the porcelaine fabrifis of the Marchefe Ginori, common labour, a or 3 pauls. Paihiers, 
4I pauls.. In fummer, i f paul and food. In winter, i paul and ditto. To plough a 
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ftma of land, 3 Hvres. Threlhmg com by the day, 1 Kvrc and food. Cutting com, 
and food. 

Modena. —Common labour, ipaul and wine. Carpenter and mafon, 2 pauis. 

Parma.— Printer’s men, 3 pauls a day, ( tdjd.) 

Winter, lof. and food. Sunjmer, 20/. and food. 

Poultry. 

Nice. —Turkey, 7 Hvres. Fowl, Pigeon, Eggs, 1^ the dozen. 

Turin. —Turkey, Fowl,’i5yi Duck, 2 5^^ Goofe,? 5yl Pigeon, lo/I Eggs, 

the dozen, ^ 

Turkey, i if. per pound. Fowl, iof. Duck, 32/. Eggs, the dozen, 26/. 
Capon, 15/ per pound. 

Bologna —Turkey of about four pounds 3I pauls. Pair of capons, 30 bdiocchi. Eggs, 

I baioc. each; in winter, . | baioc. Tame large pigeons, 24 brloc. the pair. Wild fmall 
pigeons, 12 baioc. Eels from 12 to 14. baioc. per pound. Teach, 10 per pound. 
Pike, from 12 to 15 baioc. Sturgeon, 5 or 6 pauls per pound.^ 

Modena.— Capon, 1 paul. Fowl, 40 bol. Turkey, 4 Hvres. Duck, 4 Hvres. 
Twenty eggs, 25 bol. ^Pigeons, 1 paul the pair. 

Rife of Prices. 

Milan. —In 794, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon four, that corn 
fbould fell at the following prices, no regard to fcarcity and abundance:—of 
oats I denaro ; one of barley, 2 denari / one of rye, 3 denari ; one of wheat, 4 denari} 
proportion 1080 to 1. 

In 835, hogs, 20 denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, lirOy 20 folds of 12 denari j aas. denaro, now at Milan, 
on comparifon of an anticnt denaro of half a paolo, was as 1 to 90; for 90 denari make 
half a paol. The value of filver now to that of antient times, as i to 1 aj therefore it is 
1 to io8o*. 

In 975, un Jlajo di •vino, i denajo ; un moggio di frumento, 4 denaji / un carro di Icgna^ 

1 denajo, equal to 18 Hvres, at i to ic8o f* 

In 1152, rye and panic, 3 Hvres the moggio ; i denaro equal to 130} confequently 
3 Hvres is equal to 13 Hvres iq/i 10 den. J 

In 1165, 500 hogs, each 6 foldi; which now we muft call 65 Hvres each j|. Cart 
load of wood drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denari; equal now to 61 Hvres 

In 1272, I moggio of wheat, the common price igfotdi. Millet, 12 folds; and thiS' 
to the money of the prefent time, is as a Hvre for a fol j that is, wheat 19 Hvres and 
millet 12 Hvres §. . 

In 1315,1 foldo for a mafs, equal to twenty now j i fiorino (Toro, 30^. now 60 Hvres, 
as 1 to 40; the fwr}rod\ro ancient, and the prefent zecchino the fame thing, from this 
time to the pi^fent, the proportion of the money of thofe times to the prefent, is as 
j to 4.f 

In 1402, the fiorino 0 ducato d’oro, worth 42 foldi, equal to 16 Hvres ^ at prefent •*. 

Bohgna.—'lhe prices of every thing are now at Bologna from o to 15 per cent.' 
dearer than ten years ago j here attributed to the increafed plenty of money*from a rife of 

SioriaeS Mi/atitfVcl. i. p. *68.. JliJ- vol. ii p. 380. f Hid. vol v p. ^*7. 

II Hid. voL vi. p. 33*. ^ /HJ. vol. viii. p. *54. f Hid. vol. x. p. 87. ** fiia. vol. xii. p. 63. 
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the price cf the produtks of the country, hemp and fiik felling much higher. Twenty 
years ago hemp was at 50 fauU^ new at 50. And te^ufcany the prices of every thing 
doubled fince the free com trade. _ 

It is worthy of the reader’s obfervation, that the general prices of provifions and of 
livingii^s it may properly be called, have rifen perhaps as much in Italy as in any coun¬ 
try in Europe; certainly more than in England, as I could ftiew by many details if they 
were confiflent with the brevity of a traveller. A faft of fo much importance would 
admit of many reflefrions; but I ihall obferve only, that this lign of national profperity 
(and I believe it to be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the poffelfion of 
extenfive manufr'flures ahd a greft trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

• I ihall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint that the poffeiTor of a landed eftate in 
I.ombardy hasj railed his rents to the full as much in the laft ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, ps his brother landlord has in England, who has bleffed himlelf with the 
notion that manufaftures and commerce have done more for him, than for any other 
fimilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in the Engliih parliament, to hear the de¬ 
puties of our tradefmen ^patiate on what the immenfe manuf'adlureS and commerce of 
England have done for the landed intereft. One fafl; is worth an hundred aflertions; 
go to the countries that poflefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find a? great 
a rife perhaps in the fame period. 


SPAIN 

Cultivation^ 

THE vale of Aran • is richly cultivated, and without any fellows. Follow the Gar- 
ronne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid: on it they float many trees to their 
faw-mills, to cut into boards } we few feveral at work. 'I’he vale is narrow, but the 
hills to the left are cultivated high up. No fallows. They have little wheat, but a 
great deal of rye; and much better barley than in the French mountains. Inftead of 
fallows, they have raaizeand millet j and many more potatoes than in the French 
mountains. Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp. Saw two fields of 
vetches and fquare peafe. The fmall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them; and the leaves to their cows; but afTert that they refufe the roots. 
Buck-wheat aTo takes the place of fallow, many crops of it were good, and fome as fine 
as poflible. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled ; it is eight hours long, or about forty 
miles Engliih, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates his own land. A 
journal of meadow fells in the valley for 800 livres irrigated, but by no means fo well 
as in the French mountains, nearly an arpentof Paris, whith is fomethingtnore than an 
Engliih acre. The lower arable lands are fold for 500 livres or 600 livres; the fides 
of the Jhills proportionably; and the higher lands not more than 160 livres. Their 
‘crops of ail forts vary from two and a'half to three quarters Englifit the acre. Hay 
barveft no where begun. 


Tile route in which thefe obfervations were made, is markedia the journal 'inferted in tltt firft 
^fo-the dates. 
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The mountains belong as in the French Pyrennees, to the priflies j each inhabitant 
has a right to cut what wood hf pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the woods afltgned for 
that purpofe; others are let by lewe at pdblic iiudtion for the benefit of the parilh, the 
trees to be cut being marked} and in general the police of their woods is better than 
on the French fide j when woods are cut they are preferved for the next growtl^. 

Have fcarce any oxen; what few they kill they faj|'fbr winter. Taxes are light; the 
whole which a confiderable town is afleffed at being only 3700 livres, which iliey pay 
by the rent of their woods and paftures let: but if calculated by tallies, houfes, &c. and ; 
including every thing, the amount would be about 3 livres a-year, on a journal of 600 
livres value. This is the proportion of an acre of land worth jd* pa-ying 33* a ye:tf i» 
lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right fome of the raoft ftoney land I have ever be* 
held, yet good hemp and buck wheat were growing on it. In the hedges many of the 
plants' common to them in England. The paftures on tbo mountans gooS quite to the 
ihow; bufthe low meadows not watered with the .attention ij^iven them the French 
in their Pyrennees. Pafs fevcral of the thirty-two villages of tile valley of Aran ; popu¬ 
lation very great for they croud on each other; and this refults here from the divifion 
of property, and not from manufaftures, which have more than once been fuppofed the 
only origin of great population. 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with bullocks; 
all we faw pale reddifh or cream-coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafiurage and rocks of micaceous fcbifius; met a great herd 
of dry cows and oxen cream-coloured. It is remarkable that a pale reddifh cream-colour 
holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with very little variation. 

Flocks of Iheep and a penn for oxen and cows—the latter milked for cheefe. Plough 
with oxen in yokes and bows as inEngland, and not yoked by the horns as in the fouth 
of France. Gome to follows ( which is a point of worfe huflj^dry than we have feen for 
fome time), manuring by afles loaded with baikets. The trees here (pines) are finer 
than on the Frqnch fide; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over 
the mountains and floated down the Garronne; from whence we may draw conclufions 
on the comparative demand of the two kingdoms. Land fells here from 400 livres to 
500 livres the journal. 

Come to tile valley d’Efteredano, where wheat and rye are cut. Every ferap on the 
defeent is cultivated; an extenfive favage view of mountain, with patches of culture 
fcattered about the declivities: but follows are found here. 

Pafs Rudafe, on the top of a rocky mountain, come prefently to vines, figs, and • 
fruit trees; fnow in fight. As we defeend to the vale, every fpot is.cultivated that is 
capable of being fo. 

Crofs the river to Re Ij:; about which place is much cultivation, as the mountains 
Hope more gently- than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in blolTom. The town is 
long and has many fipnef Hemp is the great objeft in it; of this they make ropes, 
twine of all fbrtSj oags, and have fome looms for converting it mto cloth. Com'and 
hay aU carried on panniers. 

Pafs Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river, which exhibited the depredations of the Italian 
rivers, fo excellently deferibed by my learned friend Mr. Prof. Svmonds. 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nofoingto confirm the cnarafter Jhat has.bften 
gii^of it; fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance. It is much to be queilibned, 
li’oi^ the intelligence, whether they have any fucb a thing as a former who rents land: 
only patches of property; no mrize, and French beans very poor; Mows every where 
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on the hills, and yet the rye after them miferable. Old vineyards of late quite neg- 
le£led, over*run with weeds, yet the grapes of a fuse that fliew what the climate is; 
they are now as big as peafe. In the towns every thing as bad; all poor and miferable. 

Rifing up the mountain, which is all of pudehng ftone, we find it is all cut into ter- 
races,j,fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for raifins, not wine, mul¬ 
berries, and olives : but here are' fallows,*" and I thought 1 perceived traces of thefe hills 
havitfg been formerly more cultivated than at prefent. 

Pafs Colagefe. Come to a regular vineyard, the rows twelve feet afunder, the inter¬ 
vals alternate fallow and corn. The features of the country now begin to relax, the 
mountains are nqt fo high,.and the vales are wider. The leaves of a good mulberry- 
.tree fell for 44/. or aad. Englifti. 

Many walnut-tr«es full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church: fee much corn 
threfhing every where. 

Crofs two pieces that had rye laft year, left now to weeds, and will be under rye again 
next year; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry leaves never fold, but if fo, the price 
would be about 4^ livrds a tree. Cows all red. Laud in the vale fells from aol. to 
25I, Englifh the journal. The road leads up Monte Schia, the whole of which confifis 
of a white ftone, and argilaccous marl. Snow on the diftant xnountains. 

Look back over a great profpedl, but totally to the eye without wood. Crols a hill 
to another great vale, where is much, and feme rich cultivation, as the hills are not 
fteep, but floping. 

I’afs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmall round lake, but it is on very 
liigh grouud, no hills near it; it is faid to be very deep. Here they were hoeing a bar¬ 
ley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they fow French beans. This 
diftridl is called that of fhells: millet juft up ; pafs a large wafte almoft entirely covered 
with lavender; corn on a part of it; but after a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover 
again. Here alfo they pradife the alternate hufbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, 
corn, and another fallow. Plow with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the 
waftes here, they cut the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it into heaps with the 
earth pared and placed on it; this is all burned ; wr faw heaps ready to be burned to 
■the quantity of five hundred loads an acre: but the crops are wretched for many miles, 
fcarcely the feed again. 

In our inquiries, meet with fome traces of what in France are called metayers, that is, 
a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce j the landlord taldng one 
half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain covered with (hrubs, and fcattered 
with cver-gre.en oaks, and lower down the evident remains of old terraces, which have 
once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. To Fulca; the ploughs here have 
all long beams, as in the fouth of France, which reach to tije yokes of the oxen, and 
confequently they have no traices; two fmall kicks form the mould-board} they 
plough all flat. 

In this diftrift not one acre in an hundred cultivated, qjl rocks, Ihrubs, and weeds, 
with patches of wretched oats on the mountain lides. '1 he road leads up one which is 
all of ftone, covered with rofemary, box, brambles, &c. At the top break at once on 
the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at she bottom of which a muddy river has 
spoiled the liKle land, which, might have been cultivated. 'I'he hUls are fteep, and all 
is cultivated there that could b.e fo, but the i juantity very fmall. 

Defcend into a very rich vale, and to the town of Pauus. There we faw man^|>er- 
fons winding filk, tke cocopns were in was m water, .and wound off by a well;Contnved 
reel, fomething different from thofe ufed in France. 
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Prifw.—Bread, 3/ per pound, of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 6 f. per pound, of forty-eight ounces. 

Pork, isj^ pound, of foity-eight ounces. 

Bottle or fweet white wine, 5_/C • 

Bottle of fweet red w iae, 2/. 

Here they were threfliing, by driving mules vound on a circular floor of earth, in 
the open air; a girl drove three mules round, and foul- men attended for turning, mov- 
• ing away the draw, and fupplying the floor with corn. Their crops are all brought 
home by mules or alTes with panniers; met feveral; they each carried flx flieavcs, equal 
to twenty common Englilh ones^* where roads are bad, thiaw the only way in which it 
can be done. 

Pafs a great wafte of argillaceous marl, in which are ftrata of talc: much of it a foft 
white rock; the ftrata in fome places clear and tranfparent, fhining, break in thin flakes ; 
the country for many miles wafte, fo that there are not more, I guqfs, than one acre in 
two hundred cultivated. 

More deferts for feveral miles. Some alternate fallow hufliandry between vines, and 
the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the feed. Pafs fome vine¬ 
yards furrounded on every fide by deferts; no water, and yet the vines and grapes are 
of the moft beautiful luxuriance; from which I conclude, that immenfe trads of thefe 
wafte lands might be applied with equal profit, if there were men and capitals enough 
in the country. 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exadly a Catalonia 
journal, from which it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame meafure as an Englifb acre. 
They ftaok their corn by the threlhing floor, drive mules, &c. around upon it, and draw 
the ftraw, when cleared, with ropes by a mule to the ftack, in which it is depofited for 
winter ufe. 

To Beofea, moftly defert hills, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated; about that 
place many mulberries, vines, and com, but all the laft gained by fallow. A farmer 
here pays a feigneur, who lives at Barcebna, 2000 livres a year for his farm, which is 
reckoned a large one. Through all this country, they colled from every wafte fpot 
amongft their cultivated lands ihrubby wood and weeds, with which they burn heaps of 
clods and earth, and fpread the afhes on the fallow as a manure for corn. 

There feems every where to be inclofures fufficient for afeertaining diftind properties, 
but not for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood to be feen, except 
fruit trees, olives, or ever-green.oaks, which are almoft as fad as the olive; altogether 
nothing for beauty of landfcapc. The hills all rocks, and the vales vines, fcattered with 
tliofe trees. Some new plantations of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much 
more cultivated j the fides of the hills covered with olives. The vale has iraany mulber¬ 
ries, and much tillage; a-'(^ for fome miles part there are many fcattcrcd houles, which 
has not been any where ihe cafe before: remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vinej'ard, with vetches ihwn in the alternate hufbandrj' between the rows, inftead of a 
fallow, to be followed by torn^ 

Leave CalafF.—Crop and a tallow; fome vetches; much cultivation; and better corn 
than we have in general met with } fome fown in fquarcs, as if in cluflers, but could 
not learn the fad. In fome parts many vetches, inftead of being fallow j they are 
planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good adhefive loam,^ brown with 
a re^ifli hue, better than the white land, which travelled with us fo long yefterday: 
moft of the corn cut, 
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Great vt'afte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view; all the counf’*v alike, 
no wnoil; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pals four or five cream coloii e.l hul- 
lockr, and one or two blood-coloured. I tiote them, havint' feei. ’O lew in io many 
nvl's. 

I'ViT.eh ber.os, eh.htccn inches hy twelve; a p;ood deal of culilvaiion ; bur v,dl wiR.r:, 
rnd country i>f a rocky, lave;!;:; s<!’p ct; r.iany pines, hut pcvjr ones. 'sVlthm four hours 
of Moiuferrat, vitics at lix I'eet aluiider, liu' liilt we have I'ecn pUuued in liiaf manner, 
which fl;ews the proprietor cout'-t.c -aitli haviufv one produd only on the ground. 

WaRcs continue ; not one acre; iti a iiundrcd cuiiivaied. All broken country, and 
fcarccly any vales cf hiv,adth. 

/.r tl'e bottoio v.e caun; again to olives. ITvIeet two Vi.'ry fine cream-coloured oxc;n, 
v i.'ich the owner lays would fell for about tl^hlcen gumcas; feeds them with Rraw, 
bu' gives oats or h irley when the y are w orked ; they arc in Rich good order, that the 
ib aw' tnuR Htiv. r l:^- taiieh more iiourilhing than ours, or tireir work very light indeed. 
From the nr.uks in the pino treen, ccmi ’clure that they tlracv refm i’roui them. 

Pafs Orevotcau, w'herc is a hedge of aloes about lour feet high. A gradual defeent 
for feme time on a wretched Roney defert, of iiolliing but aromatic plants, thin, and 
fcattcred with the difraal cver-green oaks, more dull and difagreeablc, if poflible, than 
the olives. 

Near Ffparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the gj-ound ; red loam, mixed 
with Rones, 'i bis town is the fjrR manufacturing one wc liav ' met with, or which 
fecnied to be animated with any other induRry than that of cultivation. The fabric is 
woollen cloths and Ruffs. Spinners earn 6/ a day, and food. Carders, 11 f. They 
have alfo many lace-makers, who earn 9/. a day. 'f hefe are Spanilh money ; their/o/ 
is fomething higher than the French, which is our haUpenny. 

Fallow every where, yet many of the Hubbles full of weeds. Corn yet in the field, 
and poor. Some vines proinifcuous, at four feet; fome in rows, at fix feet. Country 
difagrecable; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and fliocking to the eye. 
Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c. ripe, fold in the ftreels, from the open ground. A pair 
of very fine cream coloured oxen, 24I. Englilh : the amazement is, how they can be 
. kept in fuch order, in a country fo arid and defert, and that has not a pound of hay 
in it. 

The country now' is ftr more populous and better built: many vines and great culti¬ 
vation, but with fallows, 'i’he foil all a ftrong red loam; a way cut through a 
vineyard of this foil, which fficwcJ it to be feven feet deep; at the bottom was a crop 
of line hi'tnp; indeed the foil to the eye was as good at the bottom as on the furface. 

They plough with mules abreaft, without a driver, having a line for reins, as in Eng¬ 
land , the bbarn of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular iron, about nine 
inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collared. The yokes are like thofe in 
which oxen are worked, only#with collars iiiRead of bow's. This method, which is very 
common in France alfo, has both its advantages and difadvantages; it will be a light 
draught, when the pitch of tlic beam is proportioned to the height of the mules, but 
if jhe ftiarc mull be raifed or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for 
the land and the animals. To have the line of traddion, from the draught to the 
body of the iffough, is not quite corrocl, but it is much better than the common plough 
beams, madi^ either too long or too fliort: in this cafe the length, of the beams is afeer- 
lainecl; but the chief origin and intention of it is cheapnefs. The mould-board of the 
plough here has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left fitlc ; the fharc is double, as to 
work With a mouj^i-board on either fide; this is a great fault} only one handle. It 
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did its work tolerably. I'lic wIumi in fhoaves is yet in the fidd. Inn the (lubhles all 
ploughed, a narrow Hip only left, on which the w'iicat remaiaod: this Hjcivs good atten¬ 
tion to the fucceflion of crops. 

Prices of Frcvl/Jons, srf Btircchna. 

Bread, 4/ and a fra6Uoa per pound, of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 23 .' f. per pound, of thirty-llx ounces. 

Pork, 45/i per pound, of twelve ounces. 

That of the poor pcojde very little Icfs; but they buy the foldiers’ bread, which conies 
cheaper; they live very much on ftock-fifli, &c. 

Hums fomciimcs 3 or 4/>c/c//oJ', or lliillings, per pound, of twelve ources. Wine, 4/i 
or 5/1 the bottle. 

Common day wages are 2$f. French; fometiraes rife to 33/1; the very loweft, •izlf. 
Stocking weavers earn 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, their horns fawn off to the Icngtji of fiN? inches, two 
yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen ie'I at 25I. Englifii. Vale 
from a quarter to half a mile broad. . 

All the corn in the country is left in the field till it is thrdlied, and they fay it never 
takes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, for the road, and walled on each fide. 
The fca clofe to us on the right all the way ; and the vale I Ineak of is between that and 
the hills ; fome of them arc fandy, and planted with vines, wiiich yield per journal four 
charges, the charge felling at 13 or Mfpefattos, and a journal for 300 Spanilh livres ; this 
is the journal, felling for 35I. 8s. qd., and producing about 21. 14s., very inadequate to 
the vahte of the land thc^re are great quantities of fruit trees of all forts. 

At Gremata; after w'hich a vale for a mile and a half, or two miles, the foil fandy, 
and much cultivation. On the hills many vines. Some corn without fallows ; it is all 
cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed.—Vir.es. 

A wheat flubb’e ploughed up, and the land fown with buck-wheat, which is now up.- 

Part of a vale hiiddy cultivated, but a great part walle, though on the fame level to 
the eye, but nuieh fpoileii by a torrent, lor a quarter of a mile broad ; it is entirely 
ruined, yet tliero is no water now, nor any channel, all being level ; in fuel) cafes as 
thel'e, and indeed in moil others, induftry, uni ed with good cajiitals, would remedy the 
evil, hiight men working a fandy field, by way of ‘ligging with an inlii ument very 
common hero, a fort of hoe, fixtecn inches long, and nine broad, with a handle fo fhort, 
that the body is bent very unieh in ufiiigit. Vale two or three miles broad, end unites 
with an opening in the moimtains. French beans often unJer mai;:, but that crop 
much thinner, and nothing gotten by it. Some very line orango-lroes, near twenty feet 
high, large (terns, and thick lound umbrageous heads. All this vale before Maturo is 
unilt'r a very fine cultivation, d'hoy have much lucern ; and an article bf attention I 
had not before obfervrd Wj:S, tubs made on purpofe for carrying the riddance of privies 
and urine to their fii Ids. 

Hemp yields ten caintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five charges 
of wine per journal, ana Toll j-^r 200 or 320 opaiiii'h livres the jourirsl: other lands, not 
irrigated, from 100 to 150 livres. For above a league viue.'i on find; very iittic other 
cultivation ; the vale is two miles broad ; ft lis at 150 livres ISpanilli tlio joitmal j onllic 
hills, and near the fea, vines ; mountain.^ cultivated impcrl utiy aliitoil, to the 'top ; but 
there is much wafte. Houles feattered every where. 

The cultivators are ivciaycrs^ that is, they pay a portion of the crop inftead of rent: 
the,produce is divided into three parts; two for the farmer, and one for the landlord, 
in which cale the farmer is at every txpcncc whatever. Some vinewd's are let at f rom 
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I '5 to 40 pefittos ; 1 have not met any where in France with vineyai-ds let, for they are 
all in the hands of the proprietors. Land in general lets from 15 livres to 35 litres. 

Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little; maiz, fix inches to two 
feet high, in Iquare'^, on land from which the corn has been cleared; the account we 
received. 1 fufjK'd: the highcll to be previoufly fown in a bed, and tranfplantcd as foon 
as the land was ready to receive k; milkt alfo after corn ; the foil a rich black loam. 

Pafs Malgra. Vale two or three miles broad; vines and cultivation. A great deal 
of fine niaii', called all over Catalonia MUia. I found the fame name for it afterwards 
in Languediu, where they fpeak the fame language as the Catalans. Lets for 15 livres# 
one with another. Maip is fown, grain by grain, aftfer corn; the foil a granite fand. 
A thick woodland, all inclofed. Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much 
wood and vines—^no watering nor fallows—houfes fcattered every where—foil fandy, 
but good. Very bad ploughing—cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become ftill thicker. 
Poplars planted ovqt fome fields, and vines trained to them, and from one to another; 
reading accounts of this hufbandry in books, 1 had formed an idea that it mufl: be fin. 
gularly beautiful to fee fcftoons of vines hanging frons tree to tree, but there is nothing 
either pleafing or ilriking in it, and the wine is never good for want of fun, and owing 
to its being dripped on by another plant, which robs it alfo of its nouriflunent j com is 
fown under them, which is damaged ftill more. Broad flat vale, formed of the ruins of 
granite. 

Pafs for fevcral miles in a vale, where the country has different features. It is all 
inclofed—-much oak—a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor bits of mea> 
dow I noted, for they were the firft I had feen bad in Spain. Many fields'over-run with 
fpontaneous rubbifh. Maiz and haricots cultivated here together, as in many other 
quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wafte on gentle hills that have vineyards on 
them, and would all yield that produdion, if planted. A Hoping hill of granite fand^ 
well cultivated. Vines, trained to oaks and poplars, with many fruit trees. The price 
of wheat here is 15 or 16 pefettos^ for the 31 qmrierom^ weighing five and a half quarters, 
and each quarter twenty-fix pounds; this is one hundred and forty-three pounds of 
wheat, coding 15! pefetios^ which will be 50s. the Englilh quarter. Barley half the 
. price. 

Come to a great w'afte, fpreading over many hills, for fevcral miles; to northern 
eyes a moil extraordinary Icenc. It is a thicket of aromatic and beautiful flowering 
flirubs, with very little mixture of any that are common with us. Large fpreading 
myrtles, three or four feet high, and covered with their fweet-fcented flowers, jefla- 
mines, bays, and other Ihrubs, with which we crowd our flirubberies, are here w'orfe 
nuifances than heath with us, for we faw neither fheep nor goats. View after this a 
large plain, ‘bounded hy mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes—a good 
deal of cultivated inclofure; but on entering find much wafte in this plain. Vines 
now form hedges, and furroipd the fields. Come now to cattle, of which we have hi. 
therto feen very little; faw fevcral fmall flocks of fheep, moft of them entirely black, 
fome without horns, others with, and curling round tl]^ ears. All the oxen crearn. 
c^oured, except two, with the necks and end of their tails black; all well made, and 
in fine order. Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left apparently to grafs. I fufpefil 
fallows. 

The country ftill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of grafs, and a few of meadow, which 
are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we havS yet feen. They 
keep their fheep and hogs (all black) together, and the girls, &c. who attend them/pin 
hemp. 

Pafs 
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Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles on gentle flopes; the foil gpod, 
but covered with aromatic Ihrubs j no cattle fecn in any of them. Level vale with 
itiuch culture, and much paliure: many large oaks on old double banks, alfo tall po. 
plars; all inclofed, and like many parts of England, as maize and vines are not here ’; 
a thick woodland. In this pait the foil is a deep, rich, brown, adhelive loam; the corn 
not carried, but the land ploughed and fowrf with F.^enoh beans. They have peafe, 
beans, maiz, hemp, &c. without watering, and, that circuraftance confidered, the crops 
are good. The ploughs’are drawn by cream-coloured oxen, guided by a line, and 
without a driver. Some meadows without water, with many quails^ They are metayert^ 
paying the landlord'one-third of the produce, but not of pking^ which is for oxen; 
phang is their name for c over;, and this the firft time we met with any information about 
it. It puzzled US(|» much to difeover what could be; but I found by accident a 
plant of trijoliiwi alp^re^ and, (hewing it to a farmer,, found, by his defeription, that it 
was clover {trifolium pratenfe) beyond alt doubt.. They were now. ploughing a wheat 
fiubblc, in order to low it diredly with phang» Their culture of it is rmguiar,and vei^ 
good : it is mown for hay once in the Ipring, yielding a fine crop;. the land direffiy 
ploughed and planted with which is their name for failow.hoeing crops, fuen 

as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very clean, and wheat fown 
after it, which is off foon enough for a fecond crop of French bew. A courfe witb- 
thera is, 

t.- Maiz. 

2. Wheat, and fown after with clover. 

3. Clover and French beans. 

4. Hemp and French beans. 

5. Wheat and millet.- 

Vines are here planted in efpaliers ; fraall poles are laid on pegs driven into pofts; 
which Hand at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines trained to them; corn is fown 
between the row'S’j good land, yet walfe join it: • Many hedges are planted with'the 
yellow-bloffomed prickly acacia, which anfwere perfedly well for that purpofe. 

Within four miles of-Gerona hufbandry continues good. ■ Trees have vines trained 
to them. Much cattle, mules, horfes, Iheep, and hogs, kept in the ftubbles; fine? 
creamicoloured oxen in the ploughs. 'The foil fine deep reddilhi loam. Now reaping 
a crop of Iquare peafe, three feet high, flout as hipines, with pods like that plant; all 
here an inciofed : woodland. Hemp fix feet high, and not watered. To the left of 
Gerona mountain beyond mountain, branches of the Pyrenees; and very high, but 
feemingly a good deal of cultivation on them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before 
Gerona; the fiime hufbandry : crops of' com very fine, not carried, tljough alTthe 
land quite green with young millet: this extreme confidence in the climate (hews clearly 
whar it muft be. 

A journaf of the vale land fells for two hundred Spai^ liVres, nr 23I. 12s. 6d. and 
lets at 8 livres to K> 1 ‘vres, that is,.ii. is. Englifh; but none of it is irrigated. They 
do not tithe either lambs or other Ihre flock* 

Brice cf Brvmfiom at Gerona: 

Bfead, .3/. per pound of twelve ounces; and excellent. 

?eef, »o/#- 
Mutton, 6 /. 

Pork, 8/. per pound of fixteen ounces. 

Gheefe, .20/, per pound of twelve ounces* • 


They 
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1 tiey have; no mutton or beef, except what comcvS from France. 

Tlie" pour live chiefly on vegetables and a little pork ; their labour 20/ a day. 

Leave Gerona.—^Finc maiz, planted thin, with good cabbages under it: this is a 
fyflem which promifes well,' but cabbages here are only for people, and not for cattle. 
Three meafurcs and a half make a journal, and a pair of oxen plough three meafures 
a day; buy iheir oxen in the Fc’ench nlountains at a year old. Their hills are eithet- 
wood or cultivation, but mixed with part rocky walte. Crofs fome bills which con* 
tain a great deal of walte, but fee a broad valley to the right j all inclofcd and v/ell 
cultivated ; to the eye ricli; houfes fcattered. 

At Marenia, iron 4^ sf- ptT pound of fixteen ounces. The road up a hill; 
twenty or thirty’women giving it a winding diredlion, by levelling earth ; on inquiry, 
find it is done by the communities, and that they earn nothing; hence it is by corvees^ 
Enter a wood of cork-trees, many of them barked half way up; the texture of this tree 
is remarkable, it fepms formed of layers of bark, one under another. 

The country now generally cultivated; the fields ploughed, but have had a crop. 
Some well-planted olives, ploughed under. All tlic corn we fee is wheat; as to barley, 
it was cut and threlhed the firll week in June, and the land ploughed and fown with 
fomething clfe. 

From Gerona to Calderoles, three hours and a half, generally cultivated; but waftes 
fcattered, and mountains every where in fight. The courfe here is, 

1. Barley, left to weeds, &c. for catttle. 

2. Wheat and millet, or h’rench beans. 

3. Oats or barley, and maiz for cattle. 

No fallow, or French beans are called 

Leaving Caklooles, the country all cultivated ; many olives, and under them vines ; 
all well inclofed ; no walte. 

Pals Bafera: a torrent has here deftroyed a vale half a mile broad ; ])afs it by a fijrry. 
Country now ncitlier fo rich iior fo well cultivated, as on the other fide of that town. 
Muiz planted al fix feet, and two rows; French beans in the intervals; olives fcat- 
. tered, but the nx fi'. very poor under tliein. Country more poor and flonev, yet but 
few wallesl Olives auil many tall pines. Waites with pines; the fea rw'o miles to the 
right, and the ridge of mv)umains in the Ifonr, fecins to end abruptly at it. Many 
vineyards, and plaiited with olives; all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia’ 
hedges; feveral witli ditcln.s to them. 

'J'he vale ol Figucra bounded finely by the mountains; many olives and vines, and a 
good deal of corn, hni ncithtr foil nor cultivation equal to what have palfjd ; the for¬ 
mer is morc^of a Hone Ki ath Figucra. 

'I'he aid leli Figu>:ia, and Lterkraileil at jonqnicras. .Enter the bottom of the 
mountains very loon ; pai's through many olive grounds; the trees are large, and Hand 
about lixtecn ieet afimder; foil good red loam, but floney ; no watering. A quart of oil, 
two atid an half pounds of twelve ouuce.s, fells, retail, fyr -Apefetto. Olives bearovly 
cv(Iy other year Our guide fays, he knows a tree in Arrag ni, which yields from 
fifty poumis to eiijhiy pwunds for a crop. In thefe twelve miles tt) J'lnqiii. ras, v ines 
fvaitei v <l a!l the wa\ on il.c,' hills; fonie few oIiv(\<; many cork-trees, latterly : much cul- 
tiv.itit n, but a grx'd deal < j walte alfo. I'Vench beaiis in rows, and ploughed between 
witii ('xen. Soil all the way a grai.ite fund. 

The hilt Icailiiig fetiiure of the minutes is the immenfe quantity of mountains,and 
other wailcs, which are found in every part t>l Catalonia. We travelled about' three 

8 hundred 
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finndrcd and forty miles through the province, and may conclude, from what we faw, 
vifhoiit any danger of being deceived, that not one acre in an hundred is under any 
fort of cultivation ; in I’uch grofs calculaticjn one would take care to be within the truth, 
and if 1 faid not one in one hundred and fiftv, I believe 1 fhonitl ItiiJ be or, liie fife fide of 
the allcrtion. When the fa^l is conneded with the reputation which the province has'd' 
being, next to Valentin, the bell: cidtivated. and, without exci-ntimi, the re.o!! ineuilnous 
in Spain, conclufions very unfavourable to the hate and policy of that monarchy, me.',I 
neccdfai iiy be drawn by every reader, 'i’he advantage of poflidliug the Iccond city 'of tiie 
kingdt'tn, a place of great trade, and containing one hundred ainl twenty thoufaud 
fouls, is very confiderable, and midi: liavtr done much to bring^tlic prcyince even to its 
prefent htuation. At the fame lime that tht'fe boundiefs w'alles w< rc (.fl'ending the eye 
in every quarter, wc could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the jjcople. for want of 
indultry; on the contrary, they feein very well to merit the characfi'r they have gamed : 
the afiivily which is fecn through all the towns upon the co.dl, and they lire very nu- 
meroii::, and very populous, can luintly be greater in a coumr. fiibiniiK d to numerous 
fellival days by its religion : thefintcry in all thofe places is coiifidcrable, and aitcndetl 
to with an unabating Ipiiit. "J'he women and children make lace; and wherever the 
foil i.s good, or water conducted, culiivaiion is in a higdi hate of pcrhcli'Ui. Even in the 
intcri('r coumiy, we faw every where hgns of much induhr" ; and, ar.iidil a penej ly 
which liuri our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince ii.s, that it was not tiic 
fault of the poor people that greater exertions were not made. '1 hole inicrior parts 
depend entirely on their agiicukure; and the hcigh.t to which they climb the moun¬ 
tains in order to lind a fpot tolerably level for cultivation, thews that tiieir minds and 
bodies are n ad.y for laborious exertions, whenever there is a prol'pcct tu'onjoviug the 
r w ard. With fo muclrinduflry among the people to what are we to attribute tlie wahe 
hate of their country ? The inquiries neceflary for a complete invehigaiion of fuch a 
queiliou wore not to be made by travellers : a longer relidence would liave been ne- 
celfary, but a few clrcuinhauccs fhould be mentioned, which are probably conneded 
inhmately w'ith it. 

Firh, the poverty of the people in the interior country is hriking; their towns old, 
ill built, dirty, and wretched; the people ill urefled, and generally deficient lathe* 
wealth beh adapted to fuch a country, cattle: in tiio higher Pyrenees lliis is not fo 
much the cafe ; they have cattle, and are in every refpecl; in a bctior condition, owing 
to the j)lenty w'hich great commons give in a country of good paffurage, and W'here 
wood is in' profufion. I'he number of flicep we law in general was not the t\\ entieth 
part of what the waftes, bad as they are for that animal, would maintain ; and that of 
goats fo fmall :i.s to indicate tlie fame thing hrongly. I'his poverty not being the ('ffeft 
of a want of induhryq muft refuit from a government inattentive to th.cir iifiereits, and, 
probably oppreflive; ra.r fioin a total want of the higher clafl'cs refiding amongii ihi m. 
Till wc came to the rich country near Barcelona, that is to fay, in abmit two iiinulred 
miles, wc faw nothin ,* that had the leaft refemblauce to a genilenr.m’s country feat; 
thofe who have eftates lei in it tire abfmt ; thofe w'e heard of live at Barcelona ; and 
the whole country is thus abandoned to the very lowcfl clafi'cs, and the we alth and in¬ 
telligence which might contribute to its improvement, diverted iino diiiant and very 
different channels ; this is a great misfortune to the people, and whicli vill lung; con¬ 
tribute to keep things in their prefent date. To the fame caufe it is cuviug, that the 
roads, fo effential in the improvement of a country, are left in a (fate vvliich pieclucies 
the ule of wheel-carriages ; which, with the unnavigable date of all the rivers, oxcc jn for 
rafters of timber grofsly put together, cuts off that fydein of reciprocal pufchc:.'e and 
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fale, that interior commerce, which is the befi: a country can poffefs. Thefe are alfo 
evils which the refidence of men of fortune is the moft likely to corred, and much 
above the power of peafants jand mountaineers. With all thefe difadvantages there are 
flill circumftances which make it furprifmg that more laud is not cultivated. Vines anti 
olives fucceed very well on the pooreftand moft arid foils; their growth and luxuriance 
in fpots furrounded on every fidfe with waftes, and in foils not better, yield a convidion, 
which leaves no doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, give a limilar pro¬ 
duce. The-profit of doing it will not be fufpeded, if the revenue and value of culti¬ 
vated lands on comparifon with the waftes be confidered. Two points here force 
iherafelves on pur notice; firft, the want of capital for undertaking the work; 
•and, fecondly, the wafte being in all probability in pofl'cflion of abfent landlords, 
who will not give fufficient encouragement to others to do what they negled doing 
themfelves. 

Where estivation climbs up the mountain fides, it is by fmall proprietors, who pur- 
chafe of the communities of the .parifhesrhe property of the land; wherever the foil is 
in hands that will fell jdft the portion which is in the power of a man to buy, great ex¬ 
ertions are fure to be the confequence. There is no fpur to induftry fo great as the 
poffeflion of a piece of land, which, in a country w-here tlie means of fubfiftence are 
contradod for want of more diffufive and more various employments, is the only com- 
i'ortable dependence of a man, whowiflies to be the lather of a family. The partfh 
that will fell a wafte at a mod^^^e price, will be almoft fure to fee it cultivated; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces him to 
fell the whole, is equally fure of perpetuating the deferts, which are the difgrace of his 
country. He would let them, and perhaps upon advantageous terms; but it demands 
confiderable capitals, and a very enlightened ftateof agriculftire, for fpeculations of 
that fort to take place; the only capitals, which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a 
purpofe, are the hands of men willing to wwk; aided, perhaps, by feme little favings, 
which have originated from the view of waftes that are to be'purchafed. 'All that has 
been done, and it is much in fome diftrids, is to be traced clearly to its origin. 

That thefe obfervations are juft, will be confirmed by the prices of all the neceffaries 
‘ of life in that province; they have nothing very cheap; every article of confumption is 
ibmewhat dearer than in France; and it is more thanonce noted, that all the meat tliey 
'.cat comes from that kingdom. Their mules are bred in France, and great imports ca 
cattle and flieep arc common. This is a dired premium upon every fpecics of rurajl{ 
induftry, and its not having operated greater improvements, muft be owing to the 
caufes on which I have touched. ^ 

To cultivate thoir waftes, to fpread irrigation wherever k is poffiblc to carry it, are 
-the two firft objeds in Catalonian improvement; all others are inferior; they have, 
however, fome which ought not to be neglcded. Their wine and oil ^re objeds of 
the greateft importance; for i! is by thefe, probably, that all the lower waftes Ihould 
he improved., which are not capable of irrigation; to improve the nllhufadureof thefe 
two articles, in lucli a manner as to increafe the demand for them, would be one great 
means of accelerating the cultivation w'anted; they are both bad; the wine is'thick, 
muddy, and poifoned by the borachio; and the oil is generally rancid; both would 
otherwife be excellent; to remedy thefe defeds, and force thofe commodities, by their 
merit, intoeommerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the projance; and to enrich it 
in the very beft method, by one, which would, at every ilep, accelerate its improvement. 
Wool is another commodity, which is of confiderable value, and might be produced in 
an in^fttely greater quantity than at prefent. ** 
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The reader will not exped from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper amidft 
the movements of a journey, tliat corred attention which leaves nothing untouched ; 

I attempt no more than to glance at fome prominent features, and to delineate tluau 
roughly ; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions which ought to be flie ol-jett 
of all ufeful travels, it would be neceffary to fe,c much more, to refide longer, and to 
travel with greater advantages than 1 poflels. This little journey has been very far from 
affording fuch materials, but it has not to me been barren; it has removed many falfe 
ideas from my mind, which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or 
ignorant of agriculture, had placed theyo, relative to this province; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation which are given of this or*other countries, 
in fimilar climates. 

There are many perfons who travel for enjoying the beauty of profped; and there 
arc others, who feek for a refidence better adapted than their own, to theyr health or 
their fortune; to fuch I will add a few words:—To the taitc of a fnan that is fond of 
a country in a northern climate, there are few objeds more plcafing to the eye, or 
more rcfrcfliing to the imagination, than the natural landfcape fcencs of a well-cultivated 
and well-peo])led country. Thcfe have, in England, features that charm and inffrud. 
Inequalities of country, not too abrupt; woods that prefent rich mnfles of fliadc; rivers 
that ofler the contrail of their filver bofoms, gliding gently liirough vales of conllant 
verdure, which arc iicillier hurt by their l apidity, nor rendered marlhy by their fluggilli- 
nefs; inclofures which mark the value and the culture of the foil; and fcattcred habitations 
of the poor clean and comfortable, mixed with the houfes of farmers, in a Hate of cafe 
and profperity; and with the feats of gentlemen, who find fociety and liberal pleafures, 
without deferring the fields which give them their fupport, for the profufion and wafle 
of a capital. No philofophical eye can view fuch a fcone without pleafurc, nor con¬ 
template it without inllrudion. Such a fccne is not to be met with in Catalonia ; the 
latitude which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfo of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a lilazing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which bids the per¬ 
fumes of the call breathe over their waftes, and gives to their gardens a profufion of moll 
delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part of the province is rock or moun¬ 
tain, without verdure, and without other wood, thtin ever-green oaks, olives, orpines; * 
and no where, except in the Pyrenees, with any mafles of fliacle that giv(* eftert to the 
profpoiEt. The only verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. 
Great waftes are covered with flirubs, which, however beHutifuI wlien detached, liave 
very little clFecl in a general profpedl. To look for neat cottages, or good farm-Jioufes, 
is to look in vain ; and to find the landlords of the country you muft go lo Barcelona 
and Madrid. The deficiency of verdure deftroys half the idea of rural beauty ; the eye, 
dazzled with the unvarying fpleiidorof the Iblar beams, and tired with wandering over 
arid heaths, aches fer coe .T and more quiet fcencs, and languilhcs to repofc on the ver¬ 
dant mead. AVhen wptcied, where alone there could be verdure, all is a crowded fccne 
of trees, and corn, t nd l.v’’mp ; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a 
landfcape only when looked '\lown upon from an eminence immediately above it. 
lienee, I own, that in rcftiedl of beauty of jjrofpeft, I miift; prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing I faw iu Catalonia, a country whofe moll 
ftriking features arc its rocks. 

I take the climate to be equal to any thing that Is known in the w'orld I was there 
in the hotteft feafon of the year, and travelling twelve and fourteen hours a day, yet 
borelt without any fuch opprellion as could give an idea of its ever being infupporta' le; 
and both men and women flood their field bufinefs through the da^, except two hou. s, 
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which they take for repofe. Suppofing, however, that July and Auguft are edeemcd 
much too hot, ftill the rc/t of the year miift, from every circumftance we heard, be de¬ 
licious—they fpokc with raprurc of the plcafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt 
but the \tfinter mull be a charming I’eal'on, where fuch vegetables as .green peafe are 
gathered through every month of it, frotn the open fields. In regard to wholefotnc- 
nefs for invalids, one circumflance Ihould bg, confidcred, which may be applied equally 
to all watered arable laiuls : I fliould conceive, that they mull of nccelfity, in fo hot a 
climate, be very unwholefome j and little better than rice-grounds, wjhich arc know-n 
every where to be pcfiifcrous. The land is kept tonflantly watered, it is therefore 
little better than an earth fpongc, or mafs of mud ; innumerable fibres of vegetables 
arc mixed with it; the heat, the moilture, and the rich foil fortn a putrid fermentation, 
which gives health and luxuriance to vegetables, but mult fill the air with phlogiflic 
ellliivia, 1 ^ould t^prehend far from vvholcfomc to the human body. This is a con- 
lideration for phylicians, and for thofe whom they fend to fouiheni climates. 

< 

Irrigation, 

THE profpefts down the vale of Aran beautiful; it is without fallows, fine hemp 
inftcad of them. Look down on the towm of Lficredano, around which culture rifes 
pretty high up the mountains. All the corn cut is reaped and bound in llicavcs.—• 
■Walnuts. Defcend into the vale.—Figs. Watered meadows. Ray-grafs predomi¬ 
nates ; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. A caufeway ior irri¬ 
gation acrofs the vale; the meadows are uncut, and have two and a half tons per acre 
on an average ; the corn all through three quarters an acre. Pafs a rich fiat common; 
part of this vale fed by horfes, hogs, mules, afles, and a few oxen. 

Advancing, what meadows there are are well watered; as are French beans, hemp, 
and a fmall quantity of lucern. 

Leave Pocblar; they have lucern, but not good, the gardens are all watered ; mul¬ 
berries ; price of filk this year i8 livres the pound. Cultivation all around among the 
olive-trees ; but it is corn one year and fallow another. Crofs the river, which is here 
fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water of it into the gardens, ten or twelve 
feet high ; they are of a very fimple conftrudHon, fomething like the common water¬ 
wheels of a mill, but made very light; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions, 
taking the water in through holes at equal dillances, and as the ftream turns thc wheel 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution into a trough, 
which conduds it where wanted; it is cheap, fimple, and elFe&ual. Many peach- 
trees fcatter^d about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills; pafs two large trafts of above 
olfe hundred acres, defiroyed by the torrents. Great (quantity of pudding-ftones. 
The mountains around are of interefting and bold features. The country in general 
here has a great mixture of cultivation and wafte ; it is for fome fpiqe pleafing enough 
to the eye, but the produce is, I believe, very low ; we faw many oats, and fcarcely. 
any that will produce more than a quarter an acre, lliey have no meadows; and 1 
lliould obferve, that our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay; ftraw and barley 
are the food; in all thofe fpots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, as, 
‘ more neceffary and more valuable; and this, 1 am told, is the cafe over all Spain, 
lucern excep'ted. 

Near Monte Schia-^-they have here poor crops of flat barley: of water, they ^now 
well the value, a fpring of any account being carefully conducted into a refervoir, and 
let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. 

10 Advancing, 
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Advancing—-there is fome good hemp, watered ; and I fee enough oi the country to 
find that the water is all in all 5 wlicre that is to he coudu 3 .r(l, they get crops that pay 
well; but where no water, they have net the power or ihe^ knowledge to turn the loii, 
however good it may be, to a i^roiltab'e account 5 AiUow the only cirort, and site lucccfs 
every where miferablc. * 

Crofs a fine ftream with many acres under i't, yet no v'^tering; tlie reafon I cannot 
tell, iinlefs the land is common ; il fo, it is eafily explained. 

The foil ftony ; the large, of the pudding clafe j but in the midH of this arid wretch¬ 
ed defert, comerto a fpring, which rifes out of the earth into a fmall refervoir, and isiui- 
mcdiatcly ufed for irrigation; maia, hlrup, cabbages, beaiis, and all £1^10 ; tiie contrati 
fhews the allonifliing effeft of water, and that in this cliiuate the foil is the leal! objed. — 
the fun and water do the whole. 

Pafling Paous; every thing changes the features; the vale, on comparifon with thofe 
we havefeen, is wide, and alfo flat, and water plentifully conduce Jin canals, which paiis 
every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor; havusg palled above one hun¬ 
dred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo great xvas the contrail, had the appearance 
of enchantment; the care and attention given to irrigation cannot be exc(.edod. I’hu 
land is prepared for it, by levelling w ith a-nicety as curious as for making a bowling- 
green, and this (conducing the water excepted, wliich is coir .non to every one), is the 
only expence ; this gencrid level is divid.ed into oblong beds, from fix to eight feet wide, 
by little ridges of line mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
fown, in order that the water may not fpread over too muc h at once, in which caie, the 
irrigation w'ould be unequal; ihci'e would bo too much of a current at the part where 
the water enters, a circumllance of no great importance in watering grafs land, but 
which would be mifehievous in arable ; finall trenches take the water from the carrier 
canals, and pafling by the ends of thofe beds, the farmer opens them at pleafure to dif* 
tribute the water where wanted. As foon as the land is fown it is watered, and periodi¬ 
cally till the plants are up j moderately while they are young} but every day, and fome- 
times twice a day, when full grown: the cfie£l is furprifmg, and infinitely exceeds that 
of the richell manures that can be fpread upon any land. The rapidity of vegeta¬ 
tion is fo great, that there arc but few crops, which demand all the fumtner for coming* 
to pcrfcdlion ; I believe hemp is the only one ; that plant is now five to feven feet in 
height, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be imagined liner. Tlte rye Hub¬ 
bles are ploughed and fown witii French beans, which are up and W'alered. After hemp 
wheat is the crop. 

Watered maize here, feven to nine feet high, F.vcry time we fee any irrigation, we 
are ftruck more and more with the importance of water, even on foils whi(;h are appa¬ 
rently mere rock, and on the moll arid deferts, it gives at once the utmoH Iuxuriance%f 
vegetation. Vines anu iives, however. Hand in no need of it, but thrive adnih-ably on 
the driell foils without il; not one acre, however, in twenty, is pluntcd with tliein that 
might be. , ■ 

Come to more watered gwunds} gardening and hulbandry mixed; peaches; ap¬ 
ples ; ripe pears; pomt'granates in the hedges, as large now as walnuts in the flicll; 
onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold at 1300 livres 
the journal. 

Near Martorelb is "a fine irrigated valley} Fi-encfi beans, feven feet high. Good lu- 
cern, cut three or four times a year j onions, cabbages, and lettuces; but the hemp, 
every where a principal crop, not great. The land all formed into the beds for w;’.ter- 
ing} which 1 liave already deferibed. 
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Exceeding fine hemp, watered. Maiz thick, and in ear. Many fine and tall pop¬ 
lars by the river. 

They arc now (July) ploughing their ftubblos for French beans. Their courfe is, 

1. Hemp. 

2 Whe^t j and after wheat, French beans. 

Three crops are therefore gained in two years. The products good. Very fine mul- 
berrif s. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englilh acre, of rich land m the vale, 
not V atered, fells for 500 livres : watered, for 1^000 iiyres. 

I caving Barcelona, ester immediately an extraordinary feene of watered cultivation, 
and which muft "have given the general reputation to the province. Nothing can well 
be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceflion—and the attention given to their culture 
great. Not the idea of a fallow; but the moment one crop is olF, feme other imme¬ 
diately Town.* A g»eat deal of lucern, which is cut four, five, fix, and even feven times 
in a year; all broadcaft, and exceedingly thick and fine, from two and a half to three 
feet high, when cut. If is all watered every eight days. We meet many mule loads of 
if going into the town, each four hundred and fifi:y pounds, or four quintals and a half, 
which fells for J^fe/eitosy or near 4s. Englifl); fuppofe it 4s. for five hundred pounds, 
it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre. All I faw would yield ten 
tons, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great deal more j let us fuppofe 
five cuttings, or fifty tons per acre, at i6s. a ton, this is 40I. fterling per acre. It is to 
be remembered that the growth we faw was the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the 
firft and fccond are in all probability more confiderable, it will not, therefore, be thought 
any exaggeration to calculate on five fuch. I by no means affert that lucern yields al¬ 
ways, or generally fo, as I fpeak only of what I fee. I have very little doubt, however, 
but this is the amount of that portion, which is thus cut and fold to Barcelona; poffibly 
one-third, certainly one-fourth is to be deducted for the expence of carriage; this is the 
moft difficult part of the calculation, for it depends on how many times the mule goes 
in a day, which mull alfo depend on the readinefs of fale, and other circumftances. The 
profit is, however, amazingly great. All the other lueem I have any where feen finks, 
in my idea to nothing, on comparifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe 
watered grounds. T'he fined crops 1 have known in England are drilled, but there is 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the didance of the rowsj they 
appear tliick while they arc really thin, but in broadcad ones, which fatisfy the eye, 
there is no deception ; and thefe immenfe burthens, through which the feythe is with 
difficulty moved, produce more at one cutting than two feet drills would at three, with 
the advantage of the herbage being finer and foftcr. But weeds in England and Cata¬ 
lonia are twd very difl'erent things; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial 
than it has yet generally received; I have viewed broadcad crops, particularly Roeque’s, 
on a very rich garden foil, and Dr. Tanner’s, on a common turnip loam, which, though 
not to be named with the Spanifh, were certainly encouraging. 

Hemp, through all thefe watered lands, is the prcdomiTt.nt crop, it is feven feet high, 
and perfcftly fine ; fome of it is already harvefied. I am foriy to fee that the watered 
part of the vale is not more than a mile broad. Indian fig, called here figua de niauray 
.grott's fix or feven feet high, very branching and crooked, the arms at bottom as thick 
as the thigh of a common man ; thofe and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden 
or farm has a fmall houfe, with a refervoir for water, which is filled in moft by a w'ater 
wheel, with jars around the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and ^he 
fort, and alfo within the walls, are watered in the lame manner j the water is let into 
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every little bed, in the fame way as I have already defcribed. They arc crowded with 
crops, and kept in moft beautiful order; thofe in and clofc to the town, I'cattercd with 
mulberry-trees. But in the diftrift of which I am fpeaking at prefent. among the 
hemp and lucern, neither vine, olive, nor mulberry. Thefe watered lands 6elong ge¬ 
nerally to proprietors who live in Barcelona, aud are let at 30 to 40 Spanilh livres tlie 
journal. 

The valley, in its widefl: part is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 Spanilli livres 
a year the journal, and fells from 600 livres to 1000 livres ; each of thefe livres being 
abibt 54/.: (1000 Spanilh livrps maljres 2700 French ones.) Taking the medium, or 
800 livres, and the French livre at io-;d. this makes the price of a journal 90I. 2S. 6d.; 
and the rent of it 4I. The grofs reni <>4 the land, therefore, pays nearly 4; per cent.; 
but whether this is clear rent, the tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of 
his houfe, &c. or whether there are dedudions on thefe accounts, arc qupflions which 
were neither forgotten nor refolved. To Ihew the quick fucccHion (jf their crops, 
they have corn in Hocks on the borders of fome of the fic'ds,. and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching grounds. 

Advancing- the irrigated land lets from 24 to 40 Spanilh livres: ^|jat not irrigated, 
at 15 livres. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of the land ; and in 
other places we have found the difference yet greater. The foil all the way a red and 
brown deep friable loam, with a fufficient adhelion for any crops. They fow French 
beans after hemp, and then fow wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firfl vinc7ards, but the hills 
here come down to the fea j and where they do not, the vale is not more than half a 
mile wide. Lycium in the hedges; fome few mulberry-trees. Oranges in the gardens^ 
a few palm-trees, with vines around them, 

A journal of watered hemp produces from4io to 12 quintals; if not watered, the pro- 
dud much inferior; the price 14 to 17 Spanifli livres the quintal, or 35s. Englilh, 
which makes 19I. 5s. an acre. This is, however, to be undcrllood of a very fine acre. 
The mountains are at half a mile dillant, and partly cultivated to the top. All the way 
inclofed, and the men mending gaps in their hedges. 

Every ferap of flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs; the hill covered with 
vines. 

Land, near Canet, well watered, fells for 500 Spanilh livres the journal; vine-' 
yards for 300 livres. They give, in good years, to twelve charges. Unwatered land, 
100 to 150 livres. 

Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor ; mafz, feven 
feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives; corn cut, in lV)oks, and the 
land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 livres, and further o.i, when irrigated, for 1000 
livres, which is an alto ..ming difference. 

While the mountains and wafte parts of the province prefent an unfavourable profped, 
the watered diftri % ai j, on the contrary, fccnes of moll exuberant fertility. To a per- 
I'on, from the north of EurbJ»e, there can hardly be a more ftriking fpe£bicle than the 
effefl: of watering in thefe foutbern climates; it converts an arid ftony wallc, which 
would yield nothing but vines and olives, and on which every fort of grain would hardly 
return the feed, at once into fields, pregnant with the richell harvelts; on fuch foifs, if 
gives almoft the whole value of the land; and on the richeft it raifes it, at the lead,, 
double; and in fome inltances, five times. It enables the cultivator to have a fucce/Hon 
of’crops, more important than any thing we know in the north. 1 he reaping one crop 
is but the fignal far immediately putting in another; ia doing which, they exert them- 
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i'. lves with the utmofl: adlivity; plougMng univcrfally as foon as the corn is cut; ami 
jirc by this means enabled to have conllantly two crops a year. The extreme fertility of 
tiiefe lauds has, however, ledjnany travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations; they 
h -ive alTcrtud that the laud yields many crops at the lame time, one under another, which 
} i bo;h true and falfe. It is fad, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by the f une 
field, in Ibme few inftances; butl'it is not from hence to be concluded, that the good- 
nefs of the land, or the importance of irrigation is at all fhewn by that circuraftance. 
'i’he fad is, that it is impolliblc to raife one crop under another, without lofing in one 
nearly as much as you gain in the other; the oliv^, being a large tree, cultivation ma^e 
carried on undcr.it, but tltp crop gained is poor, and Ihews that exadly in proportion to 
the fhade is the injury fuftained by the produce which is fhaded. If the trees are thick, 
(lie corn is hardly worth reaping; it is the fame in other cafes, and 1 was well convinced, 
froth viewing their grounds with this defign, that the foil can carry, profitably, but one 
crop at a tim*e; fevet ai may be crowded on it, but nothing is gained j with gral’s under 
trees, this is not the cafe fo much in a hot climate ; but even grafs is damaged, and it is 
not the queftion at prel'eht, as they have none. A country to be fupported, and in a 
hot climate, without tneadows or pallures, founds very ftrange to Englifli ears, and it is 
among thecurioOTcircumftances of this part, and I am told ot the reft of Spain. If they 
applied to grafs the land that is proper for it, they could not poflibly have bread to eat; 
ilraw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and the oxen and mules, 
which we faw, did not Ihcw in the leaft, by their looks, any deficiency in nourifhment. 
Lucem is not at all common through the interior part of the province, and where they 
cultivate it, it is ufed green. Maiz is fonietimes fown merely for its herbage, as it might 
be, I believe, profitably in England, late in the fpriug, to avoid our frofts j it is one of 
the moft nourifliing plants in the world. 

The confequence of water being fo apparent in the province, I could not but attend 
particularly to their exertions in conducing it, and I concluded that not one acre in 
twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat vales where canals of ir¬ 
rigation are made, at a fmall cxpcnce, a very good, though by no means a complete ufe 
is made of them j but on the declivities of the mountains, it is ncceffary to ere£l a mound 
of folid mafonry acrofs the river, and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport 
it by walls of ftone, as I have feen in France; and having thus diverted a large portion 
of the water of a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as 
it will go; fuch exertions u'emand a much greater capital than is to be found upon the 
lands of Catalonia: it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the importance of 
fuch undertakings, who refided on his eftate, and whofe income was fpent in fomethihg 
clfe than the yille and plcafurcs of a capital. But leaving fuch exertions to individuals, 
who either have not the money or not the will to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It 
is the King only who can make thofe efforts; a monarch wher Ihould be determined to 
improve his kingdom would prcfcnlly find the means of doing it. The importance of 
water is lb well known, that if a canal is made to condufl it, the proprietors ot;j,farraers 
of the lands below would readily and fpeedily make ufe of fc, paying proportionably for 
the quantity they took ; this is the iyllem in Lombardy, and the effeft is great. It would 
be the fame in Catalonia, but the capital for the great work of the canal, muft probably 
be fupplied by the king, if not the whole, at leaft a confiderable portion Such money 
fhould be lent fo undertakers at a moderate intcreft. Exertions of fuch a nature, with 
Q proper genera! attention given to thefe obje£fs, would make them fafliionable among 
the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces would foon be created out of barren 
and defolate waftes. Arbitrary power has been exerted for ages in efforts of barbarity, 

ignorance. 
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ignorance, and tyranny j it is time to fee it elnpIo;^ed fn Avoiks that havo the good of 
mankind for their aim. A beginning, and a very good one, is made in the condrai i.:' 
of fome great roads, on a fcale of true magnificence, which is never exhibited' with jut h 
efl'etl as in works of public utility; and whenever the importance of cultiviftmn is well 
underllood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly analyzed, irrigation 
will then receive an attention that lias not hitherto been given. Such is the ncceility of 
water, for various productions in this climate, that rivers ought to be no more than iii- 
finitdy multiplied cixamjels, and colledted in one ftream only, as a refervoir for frelli and 
rofRated deviations. 


SL’-rCjp. 

On the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of Bagncre tie Luchon* 
arc the paftures of the Spaniih flocks. 1 he ridge is not, however, tiie whole; there 
are two other mountains in a different fituation, and the fliei. p travel from one to ano¬ 
ther as the pafturage is ihort or plentiful. I examined the hJil of tlicfe mountain paf- 
lurcs, and found it in general ftony ; what in the tveft of Kaglaiul would bo called a 
Itone brafii, with I'ome mixture of loam, and in a few places a little pfaty. The pianis 
are many of them untouched by the ifheep : many ferns, ncrcilfus, violets, &c.; but 
burnct Cpoierium/iingnifarlut) and the narrow-leaved plantain f pUiuloxo LmavLiiaJ wore 
eaten, as may be fuppoi'ed, clofe. I looked for trefoils, but found Icarccly any : it was 
very apparent, that foil and peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefo 
heights proper for fliecp. In the northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains half 
the height of thefe, for we were above fnow in July, are bogs ; all are fo which 1 have 
feen in our iflands, or at loaft, the proportion of dry laud is very trifling to that which is 
extremely wet; here they are in general very dry j now a great range of dry land, lot 
the plants be what they n\ay, will in every country fuit fheep. The flock is brought every 
night to one fpot, which is lituated at .the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or 
pafl'agc of Picada: it is a level fpot fhcltercd from all winds. The foil is eight or nine 
inches deep of old dung; sot at all inclofcd, and, from the freedom from wood all around 
it, feems to be chof n partly for fafety againft wolves and bears. Near it is a very largt 
ftonc, or rather rock, fallen from the mountain. This the flicphords lu'vc taken for a 
flicker, and have built a hut againft it; their beds are flieep-fkins, and their doors fo fmall 
that they crawl in. I faw no place for fire, but they have it, fincc they drefs licre the 
flefh of their flieep ; and in the night fometimes keep off the bears by wliirling iirc- 
brands : four of them belonging to the flock mentioned above, lie here. Viewed tiie 
iheep very carefully, and by means of our guide and inlerpreter, made fome inquiries 
of the flicpherds, which they anfwered readily, and very civilly. ' 

A Spaniard, at Venaki'ie, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres, French, (the livre is 
io|d. Englifli,) a year, for the pafturage of this flock of two tlioui'ancl flieep : in the 
winter he fends the.vi i ito the lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen 
days; and when the fnow is melted enough in the fpring they are concluded back again. 
They are the whole year kept in motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which is 
owing to the great range they every where have of pafture. I'hey are always in the 
open air, never houfed, or under cover, and never tafte of any food but what they can 
find on the hills. • 

Four fliepherds, and from four to fix large Spanifli dogs, have the care of this flock; 
thiO»latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are black and white, of the 
fize of a large wolf j a large head and neck; armed with collars ftuck with iron ip'kes; 
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no wolf can fland againft them; but bears are more potent advcrfarics; if a bear can 
reach a tree he is fafe, he rifcs on his hind legs, with his back to the tree, and fets the 
dogs at defiance. In the night the fhepherds rely entirely on their dogs ; but on hearing 
them bark,^.aro ready with fire'arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I 
was fiirpriled to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head flicphcrd 
is paid 120 livics a year wages, and bread ; the others 80 livres and bread. But they 
are allowed to keep goats, of which they have many, which they milk every day ; their 
fviodis milk and bread, except the flelh of fuch fliccp or lambs as accidents give them. 
'JT.e head fiicpherd keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from whence he can 
the bei ter fee around,while the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the Ihecp are 
expofr d to great danger in places that are ftony; for by walking among the rocks, and 
crpocialiy the goats, they move the (tones, which, rolling down the hills, acquire an ac¬ 
celerated force enough to knock a man down, and fliecp arc often killed by them. Ex¬ 
amine the flietpatteigively. They are in general polled, but fome have horns; which 
ill the rams turn backwards behind the cars, and projed h.iif a circle forward; the ewes 
horns turn alfo behind the ears, but do not projed; the legs white or rcddidi; fpeckled 
fates, fome white, fome reddifli; they would WTigh fat, 1 rcckon,'on an average, from 
fifteen pounds to eighteen pounds a quarter. Some tails left long. A few black (heep 
among them; fome with a very little tuft of wool on their foreheads. On the whole, 
they rcfcmble thofe on the South Downs ; their legs are as fhort as thofe of that breed; 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and fo well. Their fliape is 
very good ; round ribs, and flat ftrait backs; and would with us be reckoned handfome 
fheep ; all in good order and flelh. In order to be flill better acquainted with them, I 
defired one of the fhepherds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the wool, which 
1 found very thick and good of the carding fort, as may be fuppofed. I took a fpecimen 
of it, and alfo of a hoggit, or lamb of laft year. In regard to the mellow foftnefs under 
the fkin, which is a (Irong indication of a good breed, with a difpofition to fatten, he 
had it in a much fuperior degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs, which are, for that point, the beft fhort-woolled breed which I 
know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I gueffed, about eight 
pounds Englifh; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from four pounds to five 
pounds, as 1 calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of twelve ounces, to ours of 
fixteen ounces; and is all fold to the French at lof. per pound French. This ram had 
the wool of the back part of the neck tied clofe, and the upper tuft tied a fecond knot, 
by way of ornament; nor do they ever ihcar this part of the fleece for that reafon; we 
fdw fcvcral in the flock with jiis fpecies of decoration. They faid that this ram would 
fell in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circumfiance which cannot be too much commended 
and deferves tfniverfal imitation, is the extreme docility they accuftom them to ; when I 
defired the fhepherd to catch one of his rams, I fuppofed he would do it with his crook, 
or probably not be able to do it at all; but he walked into the flock, and fingling out 
a. ram and a goat, bid them follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to 
them while they were obeying him, holding out his hand ^ if to give them fofhething. 
By this method he brought me the ram which I caught and held without difficulty. 

The mountain pafturcs belonging to the Spaniards, not ufed by themfelves, they let 
to the owners of large flocks who bring them from the lower part of Catalonia, as with 
the I'rench mountains; thefe flocks rife to four thoufand fheep; the rent in general 
being from f/'. to 7/1 a head, for the fummer food. Every inhabitant poffefTes cattle, 
which he keeps in the co'mmon mountains in what quantity he pleafes j but others, who 
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do not belong to the parifli, pay to ’jf, zl liead=fdr fhfi fliecp, and lof. for a cow ; 
which difproportion thgy explain by faying, that Ihecp miift have a much greater rangeii 

'rhey have good Iheep in various parts of Catalonia, l^ut all arc fent to ' ragofa or 
Ba'celuna. 

'i he mounlainR and waflc? in fome parts have no fhcep ; only goats. 

Crois great waftes, which in other countries would be (heep-walks ; but none here j 
lor five fixths of ihe fpontaneous growth are aronratic plants. 

S e two fmall flocks of flicep, exat 1 |y like thofe in the Pyrenees, deferibed the firll 
day- of this journey. 

A fii]all flock offliccp, that gfve fiv? pounds or fix pounds cf wool (jacli. 

Several fmall flicepdolds,.-Such notes as thefc flievv how fvW they arc, on Com- 

jrariibn of what they ought to be. 

In travelling over the lower mountains, after quitting the higher Pyrenees *, the de¬ 
ficiency cf fliecp {truck me very much ; the climate is too dry to think oV a luxuriant 
vegetation of grals ; but if the rofemary, lavender, and ofhei aromatic ufelefs plants 
\v. re deftroyed, and the land, by cultivation, projiorly adapted* was to be laid down to 
fuch plants as would feed fliecp, fine paftures might not be gaii-ed, but much valuable 
flicc'p-w alk would be created, and the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. 
Such a fyfteni would unite well with olives, which might be thinly* Lattered over fuch 
improvements. To import ininienfe quantities of ftit'cp from France, and to take no 
flops to increafe them at home, is a blind condufl, efpecially when it is confidered, that 
in a proper fyftem, they cannot be increafed without being at the fame time, the means 
of improving jrefh land. 

Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in 1787. 


Engh'fti Money. 

Utah de Vellm. £• s. d. 


Silk, 2,000,000 lb. at 60 realst 

120,000,000 - 

2,000,000 

0 

0 

Hemp, 2£,ooo f/uintals,'dt 160 reals. 

4,ooc,coo - 

66,666 

>3 

4 

Flax, ^0,00:} quintals, dt 200 reals. 

6,000,000 - 

100,000 

0 

9 

Wool, 2^,000 qnin/itls, at 160 reals. 

3,680,000 - 

6 :s 333 

6 

8 

Rice, 140,000 cargas, at • 50 reals. 

21,000,000 - 

350,000 

0 

0 

Oil, 10,000 quintals, dt iSo reals. 

1,8 00,coo - 

30,000 

0 

0 

Wine, 3,000,000 arrohas. 

84^000,000 - 

1,4c 0,000 

0 

0 

Dry raifins, 60,000 quintals, at 40 reals. 

2,40e.,000 - 

40,000 

0 

0 

Figs, 6^0,000 quintals, at 32 reals. 

1,920,000 - 

32,000 

0 

0 

I>atcs and palms, - - ' - 

t, 200,000 - 

20,000 

0 

0 


£ 4,100,000 6 O 


* There is no line of boundaiY to be fixed, \^lh any prccifion, to the Pyrenees ; I am inclined tb thiiil; 
that all the mountains we faw, Montfevrat pcihaps excepted, arc branches or that ftiipendous chaui, uniting 
in fome diredtion. The whole mountaluoui pai^^of the province, that is. cijhuen-twcuticlhs of it, is pro\ 
pcrly the Pyrentes. 
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Frice$ at Madrid^ 1788. 

Beef, 14 tt) 15 quartos per lb. « . 

Veal, 24 to 30 quartos per lb. • 

Mutton, 15 quartos per lb. '. - ’ ' 

Frefh pork, 15,17, to 20 quartos perjb. 

Salted pork, 17 to 20 quartos per ib. _ 

Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per lb. 

Tallow Candles,.!5 quar\os per lb. 

"SoaJj, 16 per lb. 

Butter (Mandca de Flandes), 8 reals per Ib. « 
Goat’s milk,^6 to 7 quartos per el quarto^ 

Mancha cheefe, t ^ quartos per lb. 

Turkey, 12, 20, to 45 reals a piece. 

Fowl, 8, II, to 14 reals a piece. 

Hare, 5 to 9 reals a piece. 

Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals^ piece. 

Panridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece. 

Pigeons, 5 to 6 reals a piece. 

Eggs, 21 to 42 quartos a dozen 
Potatoes, 4 to 6 quartos per Ib. 

Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 quartos i^exXh, 

Wheat flour, 13 per lb. - . 

Rice, 11 to 12 quartos per ib. » 

Brandy, 2 reals per el quartOt 

Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arroba (about 18 bottles), 
Valdefunas wine, 36 reals per el quarto. 

Charcoal, 4 reals’itad 5 quartos the arroba, 

'Wood, ^ reals the arroba, 

Common bread, 6 quartos per Ibr. 

Pan candial 6 quartos per lb. 

Common oil, 15 quartos per lb. 

Valencia oil, 4 reals per lb. 

French oil, 7 reals per lb. * - 
Coffee, 34 quartos per lb. 

Sugar, 30 tq 38 reals per Ib. 

Chocolate, 6, 8, to 10 reals per lb. 

Tea, 11 quartos per oz. 

Hair-powder, reals per lb. 


Ene. Moser. 


t . 



0 

31 

• sy 

0 

H 

* 15 

0 

31 


0 

4I 

17 

0 

4 l 

20 

0 

5 * 


0 

31 

10 

0 

4 

8 reals. 

8 

8 

7 quartos, - 

0 


18 

0 

4 l 

85 reals. 

8 

4 

11 

3 

8 

7 

3 

8 

6 

2 

• 

6 

2 

0 

5 ' - 

I 

8 

31 ftsartos, - 

0 

n 

5 

0 

n 

in 

0 

2| 

13 

0, 

3 i 

11 

0 

ai 


0 

8 

7 reals. 

9 

0 


13 

0 


I 

id 


I 

0 

• 

0 

H 


0 

H 


Q 

3 d 


I 

4 


3 

4 


0 

8f 

34 

11 

4 > 

8 fc 

2 

8 

urnom 

0 

H 

mam ^ 

0 

8 


MAJOR(fe(k. 


SOME dreumnances relating to this iiland, which Xprociwed fiom good anthoritir ae 
Barcelona, and at Bayonne,* from Spaniards who had lefided many years in it. I 
too interefting to be omitted, as they may fetve, if for w othdr purp^, at leaft*to jS 

3 " the 
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the inqturies of fome future traveller, who (hall have an opportunity of vlfiting that 
hland. 

, The moll: delicious that has been experienced, by various pcrfons well ac¬ 

quainted whh France, Italy, Spain and Portugal; and refultmgin a ^ood mesRure from 
the variety of the face of the country, whicn pfes from fome beautmil plains to gentle 
Hopes, which, after many undulations of fur&ce, dnilh m the mountains. In the great- 
eft heats of July and Auguft, the hills nreferve the temperature almoft vernal: nor are 
the heats ever niftbcating in any part, ^he winters, except on the higheft pans of the 
mountains, are mild and pleafanc, as y/fay be gathered from the circumftances of vege¬ 
tation, aHmonds bloifom in December, are in full bloom in Jibiuary ;• and many wild 
flowers are in all thrir beauty quite through the year. Spinnage, green peafe, beans, 
lettuce, endive, cellery, &c. are in perfefUon the year round- In the depth of winter, 
ice is feen to the thiclmefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts before the day,is much ad¬ 
vanced. No fliarp cutting wnds are ever felt, either in winter or itf fpring; and a per- 
Ibn who reflded mere fixteen years, never faw a fog. The hcyifes have no chimnies; 
but when artificial warmth is wanted, almond-fhells are burnt in brajieres. This ex¬ 
tremely agreeable temperature of the climate was confirmed to me by General Murray 
and his Lady, who refided there many years; and the former mentioned a circumftance» 
which ihews'how erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by toe latitude; Leg¬ 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the fevereft cold he ever felt, in March, was at 
that place, .n^oere, in wafhing, the water became ice before a towel could be well dipped 
in it. 

Culture and ProduSs.-^Ths hills are formed in terraces, and planted and cultivated 
with«great attention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fown; in the flats, 
many almonds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuch quantities, that they 
export many to France. They are in great profufion, and the moil beautiful to be 
imagined. The mountains of Soleya are famous for peaches, and all forts of fruit. 
Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince trees, alternately on one 
fide, and on the other mulbories; but the beft fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of 
which is ripe in July, which is eaten, both leaf and fhiit,by cattle, and are fupported oa 
it in fine order, wnen other ^things fiul in the heat. Mufk and water melons are in* 
great perfeflion. 

Su|;ar-cane6 do well $ but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marih, nor bog* 
Irrigation it well underftood and much prafHfed. 

A common courle of crops, 

1. Wheat, 
a. Barley. 

3. Beans. 

4. Peafe. 

Capers (which are i^weed) come up in the wheat ftubbtes, which give a crop ; then 
the ftubble and cap«»-bufhcs arf. burnt, and the barley and legumes fucceed, and after 
thofe artichokes. 

They plougly with a pair of oxen or mules. 

The proprielirs in general keep the lapd in their own hands* 

Uftnnp 

Tins illand, which b^ every account might be madea paradife, is one of the cherpeft 
fpots in Europe to live in $ upon an income of 150I. n year ilerling, men of the better 

4 n. a fort 
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fort live comfortably and bring up a familv. Every vegetable produ£HoR table 
with all kinds of fruits, arc not only in un'-ommon profufion but excellent of their forts* 
Poultry no where better; turkies are kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries 
as regularly as (heep to pafture; they arc fattened on myrtlc-berri^s, and are not only of 
a delicious flavour but a groat fizc, even to thirty fix pounds weiglit. Mutton is excel¬ 
lent; fotne Iheep are fo fmall frbm the (fland of Yuvica, that three legs are Igmetimes 
fervfed up in one difh. '' 

All thefe circumftances united, feem to poh't out this iflimd as an excellent winter 
refidence for thofe who can no longer refort to i^iceoyHyeres, and is probably a better 
cHnaate than either of tlfem. 


Produce of the IJland of MaJortjfi ijs86; 


Wheat, 


Barley, 

152,880 

Oats, 

122,068 

Pulfe, 

102,037 

Almonds, 

60,500 

Oil, 

193,030 arrobas 

Wine, 

1,(65,660 

Hemp, 

24,446 

Flax, 

5.038 

Carobs, 

500,300 

Figs, 

175,000 

Chcefe, 

- 

Wool, 472,79s Ib. 

Straw of wheat and barley, 

Silk, 5,3471b. 

Sweet oranges. 

Wuits of all forts, - 

Pimicnta, 

m 

Capers, 

- 

Increafe of flieep by birth, 


4 " - " ■ of goats, - - 

.. . of black cattle, 

«■ ■ of hogs, - - 

- - of horles, mules, and afles. 

Many articles are not mentioned in this 
account, and are reckoned to amount (the 


Feptt. 


Englilh money 

d. 

1,521,05 


3#»241 

17 

6 

300,664. 

— 

©7,649 

8 

0 



30,2 11 

13 

0 

244,888 


55.099 

16 

0 

129,066 

— 

09 ;o 39 

•7 

0 

476,<*40 

MM 

107,131 

10 

0 

321,819 

— 

79.636 

10 

6 

83,180 

— 

18,715 

lO 

0 

^ 5.367 

M- 

3.457 

11 

6 

83.333 

MM 

18,749 

18 

6 

62,000 

M. 

^ 3 * 95 ° 

0 

0 

25,000 

— 

56,250 

0 

0 

61.341 

— 

13,801 

14 

6 

125,045 

— 

28,135 

2 

6 

24,061 

•T* 

5,4 <3 

14 

6 

45.000 


10,125 

0 

0 

174,000 

— 

33.250 

0 

0 

13.000 

MM 

.. 9995 

0 

0 

4,500 

•M> 

1,012 

10 

0 

126 942 

— • 

28,561 

‘9 

0 

31.430 

MM 

7,074 

IS 

0 

25,704 

— 

5.783 

8 

0 

240,000 

MM 

54 ,Ouo 

0 

0 

74, too 

— 

16,672 

10 

0 


fpecified produce comprifed) to 4*9831.326 < 

The extent of Majorca is 123I fquare leagues, whereof twenty 
to one degree. 

Majorca is reckoned to be the ttt of the continent of Spain; ^ 
and the whole of Spain does not amount to 250,000,000 pefos ' 
per annum', according to the opinion of many well-informed 
Spaniards. • 


1,121,248 7 o 
Majorca. 

3160U 3 o 

Spa n. 

S 5 » 933>988 j% o 
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JN JCCOUNT 


or 

TH« ATTEMPTS THAT H 4 VE »EFM MADE 

TO ATTAIN THE SUMMIT OF'MONT BLANC. 


Written the Year 17^6. 
^ l.Fror| Savssoee*.] 


W HF.N I wa$ writinff Ae |>y6li<nifiary difcourfe and the ftrfl: -part of this work, I 
looked upon the fumtuit of Mont*blanc as abfolutely uoatrainable. In my firft 
cxcurfions to Chftmouoi in i *>66 and 1761,1 had it publifli din all the parilhesof the 
valUy, that I wjfjwitl gi«c a coufideinble rcronipencc to whoivcr fliould find a prai^cable 
route. 1 had even promifed to thofe who made unfuccefsful tri ds to pay them for their 
labour: thefe promifes were oi no avail. Pierre Simon made one attempt at the 
Tacul fide, and another at the fide of the glacier of Buifibns, out returned without any 
hope of fuccefs. 

ilow'cvcr fifteen years after, that is to fay in 17/5, four of the Chamouni guides at¬ 
tempted to gain it by the raoutitam de 1 1 Ct)ie, this mountain which forms a ridge 
pretty near parallel to the glacier of Buiifoi,,, approaches to tlie icts and fnows which 
continue without iutwupdon to the top ol h.oni-bhnc. 

1 here is fom? difficulty to overcome before enuring mi thefe ices, and to crofs the 
firfi crevkc's; but tl^fo firfl obOacles once rurunuuit^d, there rcmains no more than 
tlic length of the way, and the difScidty of accomplifliing in one day the altcnt and de- 
fctrit. ' I fay iti one day, becaofe the people of the country think It not fafe to run the 
rifk of palling the night on thtfe fnows. 

Thcic four travellers got very well over the firft obftacles j they then endeavoured 
to follow a great valley of fnow, which appeared to conduft them immediately to the 
furnmit of the moyfUraiu. AU appeared to promife them the mofl happy luccefs; they 
had the fineft wi»at^^ Ima^nable, they neither met with openings too I'lrgc, norprect. 
pic<8 too rapid *. but the reverberation of tbtefun on the fnow, and tht ftagnafion of the 
air in this valley made them undergo as they faid a fuffocctlng heat, and gave them at 
j_the lame time luch a diflafte for the provifions with W'hich they were provided, that over¬ 
come by inanition and weaririefe, they had the grief to be forced to ixturn the fame 
way they wt^nt, withoublt^'ing met any vifible infurmountable obftacle. It however 
aj pi ars that the crorisr' i^y had made wore very great, for tluir ftrength was very 
much tried in this c:i,cuffion, and from it they became more or lefs i'l. 

I'll 8 difappoinl* fln^ .i^wei 'r did not prevent three other of Chamouni guides from 
und> I taking tli fame talk, and by the fame road in 1783. They pall- d the night at the 
top of the rao'/ntain de la Cdto, crolfed the glacier, and followed the lame valley of 
fnow. They bad already got to a good height, and wereptoceed-ng courageoully 
when one of the boldeft and moft vigorous of the three was fuddunly feized with an in- 
furmouniable propenfity to fleep: he defirtd the other two tq leave him and go on 
wii(A)ut, but 'licy could not think of abaiidomny him, and leaving him to lleep on the 
fnov/; perluaded as they were that the heal of the fun would kill him : they therefore 

* Voyage claob les Alpt'-. »i. 550. 
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renounced the undertaking and returned back together to Chamouni. For this pro- 
penfity to fleep, produced by the rarity of the air, left him as foon as they had defeended 
low encjugh to find themfelvec in a thicker atmofphere. 

It is veiy likely that even if this overpowering propenfity to fleep had not Hopped 
thefe brave fellows, they would not hav^ been able to have gained the fummit of the 
mountain, for in effeft though tBey had attained a great height, they had Hill a great 
way to go, the heat incommoded them exceflively, a thing furprifing at this height; 
they had no appetite ; the wine and pkiivifiorts Sat they took with them had no charms 
for them. One of them * told me ferioufly that it w^ ufelefs to carry any provifions 
in this excurfion t and that if he ftiould make another trial By the fame way, he would 
only take a paral'ol and a fmelling bottle. When I figured to myfelf this taU and vigorous 
mountaineer grapHng with the fnoM^, and holding in one hand a little parafoi, and in the 
other a bottle, of prtmV/f, this image had fomethmgin it fo ridiculous and ftrange, 

that nothing could be more convincing to my mind than the idea he hid formed to 
himfelf of the difficulty ^f this undertaking, and of confequence of its abfolute impof- 
fibility for people who have neither the head or the joints of a good guide of Chamouui. 

Yet M. Bourrit would again make another trial at the ehd of the feafon, he likewife 
flept at the mountain de la Cote, but an unexpefted ftorm coming on obliged him to 
turn back juft at the entrance of the glacier. 

For my part, after the informations which I had received from thofe who had made 
the attempt at this fide, 1 looked on the fuccefs as abfolutely impoffible, and this was 
the opinion of all the intelligent people of Chamouni. 

M. Bourrit, who interefted himfelf more than I did in the conqueft of Mont Blanc, 
thought he ought to try it by fome other fide ; he gained from all parts all the intelli¬ 
gence he could; at length he learned that two huntem in following fome chamois had 
got on fome ridges of rocks to fo very great a height, that from the place to which 
they were come, to die fummit of Mont Blanc, there remained fto niore than four or 
iU e hundred toifes to get up by the declivities of fnow which were not very rapid, 
itiid in fo open an airtliat there was nothing to fear from that fort of fufFocation, that 
had been iuund in the valley of fnow which ends at the mountain de la Cote. 

* Charmed with this difeovery, M. Bourrit ran to La Grue, the village Where thefe 
hunters lived, and immediately engaged them to make another trial with him. He left 
the village the fame evening, and arrived with them at break of day Rt.th? ^ot of fome 
fteep rocks which it was neceflary to pafs. Xhe morning air was of ajl ^traordinary 
keennefs; M. Bourrit feized by the cold and overpowered by ftitigue could not follow his 
guides. Two of thofe, after having left him with the third at the foot of the rocks 
mounted alnpe, not only to the top of the fame rocks but very far on the fnow : they* 
faid that they had reached to the foot of the higheft fummit of Mont Blanc, from which 
they were feparated only by a ravine of ice, in which, if they had had more time and 
help they could have made flairs by which they might eafily have got to the top. 

As loon as this trial had permitted me to believe in the poffibility of fuccefs, I re* 
fulved <0 make the attempt as foon as the feafon wouId«>permit; I changed two men 
ot the neighbourhood t to watch near the mountain, and to give me ncxice as foon as 
the melting of the fnows would render it poffible. Unhappily they accumulated during 
Vhe rigorous winters of 1784 and 1785, and thofe which have frequently fallen during 
rite cold and fainy fummer, which has fucceeded this winter have retarded my depar* 
fure till the middle of September. 


* Joraflf. 
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I always prefer making thefe excurfions with my gm’des only; but M. Bourrit, who 
Was the firft to make known this route, having defircd that we Ihould make this attempt 
together,,! confentcd with pleafure. We took with us hip fon, a young man of twenty, 
one years of age, whofe talents promife a inoft happy fuccefs, and whom the love of 
botany, and the grand objefts of contemplation that our Alps prefent, has often con¬ 
duced on the traces of his father. ‘ 

I had reckoned on lleeping as high as poffible under coverings in form of tents: but 
M. Bourrit had conceived the happy ^ea of fending two days before three men of 
Chamouni to conftruC for us under fl^jlter of a rock, near the bafe of the Aiguille du 
Goute, a fort of hut or hovel of dry * 11 : 0008 ; an excellent pr .c-QUtioi\ which would fe- 
cure us from the danger of a ftorm, if we fliould have the misfortune to meet one. 

Thefe difpofitions made, we agreed to meet on Monday the twelfth of September at 
the village of Bionai&y, fituated about a league to the north-eaft above that of Bionnay, 
M. Bourrit and his fon came there from the Priory of Chamouni, which is four leagues 
to the north-^ft of this village. I left Geneva the eleventh of September, and- came 
in a carriage to Sallenche; and the next morning I went on hor/eback to BionaxTy palling 
by St. Gerv^s and by Bionnay. 

The village of Bionaffay is fituated in a very uneven valley, opiflti to the fouth-c-ail, and 
(hut at all other fides. It is commanded by the glacier of the fame name, and feparated, 
at the north-eaft, from the valley of Chamouni by a fmall chain of liatc and calcareo-.p- 
mountains. 

I obferved between Bionnay and Bionaflay feme remarkable ftoncs, but I mean i ,> 
give the lithological account of this little journey in another place; lliofe details would 
too much damp the intereft of which it is fufceptible. 

I Arrived the firft at Bionaftay with Pierre Bdme, who had come as far as Sallenche to • 
meet me ; we Ihould have flept at this village, but as there was no iim there, I had 
alked at Bionnay which of the peafants of the place was in the belt fituation to entertaiu 
us, they direfted me to the Confeiller dela Commune named Batandier. 'I'his honclr 
peafant received, me with great cordiality j and M. Bourrit coming in the evenir.g fron; 
Chamouni, our hoft gave each of us a good little room, with a bed filled wiiii frcll: 
ftraw on which I paffed a very good night. 

The next morning I felt forae uneafinefs for the weather, the barometer not having 
mounted during the. night more than the fixteenth of a line ; which is much under 
what it rifes to from ev€;ning to morning, when fine weather is perfedly fettled. My ob- 
fervation, compared with that which M. Piftet made at Geneva, gives to the fituation of 
BatandieW houfe four hundred and eighty-eight toifes above our lake, and of coufe- 
jjuence fix hundred and eighty above the fea. 

We had then ftill to mountone thoufand eight hundred toifes before we’could get to' 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but we had two days to perform it in; as the firft day w^c 
were only to go as far :.3 our hut. As its fituation had been left to the choice of its 
oonftrufters, we were ignorant of its height, but wifhed to find it placed as high as 
poffible. * ^ 

At day-break one of the Chamouni guides, who had worked at the conflrudlion of the 
hut, came to inform us it was almoft finiftied, but that it would be neeeflary to take 
another piece of fir, to make the roof more folid. We ordered a man of Bionaffay to* 
carry one, and two others loaded themfelves with ftraw, and two more With wood for 
firing. Others carried provifions, furs, and my phyfical inl^uments, and thus we 
formed a caravan of fixteen or, feventeen people. 


\ had 
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1 ivuul hoped that we might have gone near tvvo loagiios on our mulcr, but it was with 
I- difficulty we could make uib of them even for one. Ivl. Bourrll the father even wiihed 
to go the wliole way a foot. 

M'o iiiiDPcdiateiy momued .an eafy flopo by the fide of a profound ravine, in which 
runs the torrent wid'.li il'iU ’S from the glacier of Rionafiay. Then a rapid afeent cni- 
duc?a\l ns to a little plain Ik low the gbcieV; we traverfed this pLun in its whole length ; 
we tli'Mi eoalled tin; glacier lor fomc moments, and we iiniihed by leaviny; it and faking a 
I'trair nonh-eall direclion by a very rough but m)t too iatigiiiiig fiope, and without any 
tla!ig..r. \ 

Ail the upper |.«rt of w'lls ilope is called Pierre-rondtf, without the origin of this name 
• being known ; for tirete is neither rock nor ftonc there remarkable feji* its ronndtieis. 
This Hope is free Irom wood, bunu!:; and almufl all vegetation is covered only withf iag- 
incnts, and preli nts a moll lavage al'peel. At the left are feen bare rock;-which conceal 
the vaMey of’Chanmuui, and to tlie right, the rocks and ices of the bale of Mont Blanc; 
for as for its head and fhouldei’s, they are concealed'by its low and pi ojecting bale':. 

Although this al'ctmt v^as long enough, 1 was always afraul to fee the end ofit and come 
to the hut, becaufe! vvifhed to gel as high as j)olIibIe the firft day, atid to make the moil 
of the fecond, which would he the iriofl interefling, but at the farnc^ime the moll p:iinful: 
thus, always counting for nothing the prelent fatigue, w'eafeended, almofl wiihoiii p.r- 
ceiving it, the feven hundred and forty-one toifes which our hut lay above the village: 
we got to it about half an hour after one, although we had not fet out till eight, and 
divers little accidents had made us lofe more than half an hour of the time. 

The fituation of this hut was the h:ippie(l that could have been chofen in fo wild a 
fituation. It was joined to a rock in the bottom of an angle, Iheltercd from the nortli- 
eall and north-well at about fifteen or twenty paces, above a little glacier covered Ivith 
fnow, from w hich ilTucd a clear and Irclh llream which anfwcred every purpofe wanting 
to our caravan. 


Oppofite the hut was the Aiguille du Goute, by which we were to attack Mont Blanc. 
Two of our guides *, who had fcaled the Aiguille, Ihewed us the ridge which we fliould 
climb. They even offered to take advantage of what remained of the day to reconnoitre 
u'le mountain, chufo the caficn; route and mark Heps in the hard fuow : we accepted the 
i)ffer with thaidcs, do the right of theferocks we admired a fummit of fnow called /a 
Rogne^ which appeared to us of a prodigious height, we were however told wo fliould 
foe it under our feet, from the Dome of i’Aiguille. All the lower part of tills liigh 
fummit was covered with extrenudy rugged glaciers, which emptied themfelvos into that 
of Bionaffay. At every moment vafl niaffes of ice detached themfelvos from this glacier, 
which we could fee fall, and precipitate thomfclves wdth a horrid crafli and diffolve in 
clouds of duU, that the air raifed by the fall of ice rofe up like clouds to a furprifing 
height. 

Behind our hut was a fmall chain of rocks about forty-feet above it. I made hafle 
to get up it, my travelling companions quickly followed me, and there we enjoyed one 
of the fincH views I ever met on the Alp.s. ^ 

d'hele rocks, whofe height is one thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine toife.s above 
the lake, and one thoufand five hundred and twenty-two above the fea, are at the iiorth- 
flvcfl fide quite precipitous. There is feen under the feet the fouthern extremity of the 
valley of Chamouni, above which we were about nine hundred toifc.s. The reft of this 
charming valley is fhortened in the view, and the high mountains which border on it 


* Gervais and Coutet. 
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CO form a circus round it. The high points feen in profil' r»,.''dh'Id(' themfelvcs. 
in a iorcit Oi pyramids whicli clofi b th.el)oumIs of this circus, raid { .^ in doliim-d !o de- 
fcui ih? enii.aicr oi this c'aarmiag retreat, and prcfcwc its peace aiul innocence. 
J'n i’i tint iidf, the viovv cvciends to the Clenaai, which is known by ils doulile fianmi'. 


whicii given it that name 


incntc laaj) of nKcanrains 


li lt I .h.'.il ny)t niuienakc to give a dc'ailof the itu- 
■vh.ich is tlifcovered from this fuinmit, let it Aidice to fay that 
it preji-iiis the moil ranthaig prospect to thofe who delight in fneh beiiatics. 

1 CiK'ie tins iianaat ior tay (dderv.Uor^j, I fa I pended my liYgromcter and aiy thermome¬ 
ter in U:e r.ir ui a flicK v/Iach ke;^t them in the fhadc, whilft 1 Handing on the mofl pi’o- 
j.'diag poijit ol the lav k ai.eutured wrot niy electrometer the degree o'* vtial elcftricity. 
It is true that the cold nortli vine.l winch then blew diii not permit r-ieio remain iongi;'.. 
thiit iitaation, a was netA fiary to find out a milder temperature under cover t'f the locks 
which furmunde.l om* Imi ; but as foon as 1 had wanned mvfelf, I rctunic;! again to en¬ 
joy the proipeei and continue my oblervatious. I will gi"e an account of tliem in a 
ciiapier apart. 

1 had the c'eigrin of not being able to make an experiment from which I had pro- 
liiilc;’ myl'elf much pieafure : that of the nccefl'ary heat to boil water at diiferent heights, 
'f'he phyncians know the profound rclearchcs of M. D? Luc on this I’nl jeft, their pre- 
« dion and their exaditude leave no doubt of the refults j iievcrihelc's ivl. le Chevalier 
Siiuckburgh thinks he has found out another rule. 


It was interelling to repeat iliefe experiments, particularly at fuch heights as no na.. 
turalifl. had ever attempted. For eighteen months I had been afKing of M. Paul, a 
tUormometcr armed with a micrometer and adapted to a portative kettle : but the want 
of p/oper tubes, and the multiplied occupaiion.s of this excellent arrill, had lb retarded 
the execution of lliis infirument that it was not ready till the day before our departure. 
However it appeared to be in very good order, I tried it the fame night and again with 
luccefs at Bionaflay ; and I hoped ;t will fuccccd equally well every u here elfe, but at 
the height of the hut the lamp deftined to make the water boil would not burn ; it was a 
lamp conflruclcd on the principles of thofe that M. Argand had invented, but made in 
a hurry, and from a bad model: the tinder which ferved it as a wick burned at firlt very 
well: but prefently this tinder turned into coal and afterwards went out, an accident 
which did not happen in a thicker air. Unhappily our apparatus was dil'pofed in fuch 
a manner that it was impoHible to make our water boil on a wo; d fire, the only one 
here in our power. After then having ufelefsly tried ihi.s apparatus a thoufand diffe¬ 
rent ways, 1 was obliged to give up the experiment, or put it off till another opportu- 
iiitv. 


^ But the beauty of the evening, and the magnificence of the fpecffaclc, v;hich the fet- 
ting fun prefente d from my ohl'ervatoi y, confoled me for this dil'appointmcnt. The 
evening vapour whicii, ! V». a light gaz, tempered the fun’s brightnefs, and half con¬ 
cealed the immenie (xtent wc had under our feet, formed the tinell purple belt, which 
incircled all the w^eff t” part of ihe horizon, whilfl to the eaft the fnow's at the bafe of 
Jdunt Blanc coloured by diis-ligh.t prcfonlcd ihe fine ft and mofl magnificent fpodtaclc. 
In proporiion as the vapour defeended and became more denfe, this belt became nar¬ 
rower, and of a deeper colour; and appeared at lafl. of a blood red, at tfie fame inflant 
fmail clouds uhich rove above this chain, darted a light of fuch brightnofs, tliat they re- 
fi'mbled flaming flars or meteors. When tlic night was quite fet'in I rJiurned there; 
the fky was then perfcftly clear, and without clomls, the vapows were only obfervable 
at ftic bottom ol the valleys t the ftars finning but without any tinkling, Ipread over 
the tops of the mountains an extreme ff eble anJ pale light, but fuflicicnt however t© 
VOL. IV. 4 s diflinguifh 
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diflinguiOi the nvaiTcs anJ (he diftances. The repofe and profound fdencc which 
rcit’iied in this vail txfeur, hill heightened by the imagination, inCpired me with a fort 
i.rterror j it appeared to me as if I had outlived the uuiverfc, and that I fawitscorpfe 
fln'fctk d at my feet. Sorrowfiii as itleas of this nature arc, they have a fort of charm 
whirh can Iianiiy be refilted. 1 turned my looks oftener towards this.obfcure folitude 
than towards Mont Biatic, whole Iliining and phofphorical fnows Rill gavethe idea of 
niovomctu and life; but the keennefs of the air on this ifoiated point prefently forced 
me to retire to the hut. . 

The coldeft part of the evening was three qogrtera of an h- ur after fun-fet, the ther¬ 
mometer could ‘keep no higher than two and a half degrees above the freezing point. 
An hour after it got a degree higher, and another in the night, ftill the fire afforded us 
great fatisfaftion; indeed we fcarcely lliould have been able to have done without it. 

But this hut, this afylum of fuch confequence to us, deferves to be deferibed. It was 
about foven feet b*y eight, and four in height; if was inclofed by three walls, and lhc 
rock which it was attached to ferved fora fourth; flat ffoues placed without mortar 
formed thefe walls; and the fame fort of floncs, fupported by three or four branches 
of fir, compofed the roof; an opening of three feet fquare, left in the wail, ferved for an 
entrance. Two paillafTcs placet? on the ground fervetl us for beds; and an open parafol 
placed againfl the entrance ferved us at the fame time inftead of a door and curtains. 
M. Bourrif, and ftill more fo his fon, were inconunoded by the purity of the air; they 
did not digeft their dinner, and could not eat any fupper. For my part, whom the pure 
air does not incommode, if I ufe no violent excrcife, 1 palTcd an excellent night in a light 
and quiet fleep. 

When the parafol was not before the door, I could fee from my bed the fiiows, the 
ices, and the rocks fituated below our hut; and the rifing -of the moon gave to this 
view the moft Angular appearance. Our guides paffed the night, fome fquatted in the 
holes of rocks, others wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, and others fat up and watched 
by a little fire, which they kept up with a part of the wood we brought with us. 

As M. Bourrit the year before, at the fame feafon, and in the fame place, fuffered 
feverely from infupportable cold at fun-rife, it was fettled that we Ihould not fet out till 
‘ after fix o'clock. But as foon as day began to appear, I mounted to my obfervatory 
and there waited the fun’s rifing. I found the view ftill very fine, lefs Angular however 
than at the fun’s fetting; the vapours, Icfs condenfed, did not form in the horizon a 
cordon fo diflindl and highly coloured, but in return I obferved a Angular phenomenon. 
It was formed of rays of a fine purple, which parted from the horizon to the weft, pre- 
cifely oppofite the fun; they were not clouds, but a fort of thin vapour homogenous fub- 
ftance; th^fc rays, to the number of fix, had their centre a little below the horizon, and 
extended to ten or twelve degrees from this centre. 

We bad the precaution to take a warm mefs of foup aS a preventative againft the 
cold ; we then made an equal divifion amongft our guides of provifions, precautionary 
cloathing, and of my inftruments, and in this manner fet out at a quarter paft fix with 
the greateft hope of fuccefs. • 

Elevated as we were to one thoufand four hundred and twenty-two toifes above the 
fca, we had ftill one thoufand toifes to get up before we coultr attain the fummit of 
Mont Blanc ; in effed, the moft exad meafures allow this fummit to Be two thoufand 
four hundre 3 and twenty-fix toifes above the Mediterranean. Of thefe one thoufand 
toifes, we had to go about fix hundred on the rocks of the Aiguille du Goutc, and the 
remainder ou the fnow. * 

8 This 
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This Aiguille, or high mountain, fecn from the environs of Geneva, prefents itfelf 
under a round form, ftraight before, and under (he highefl funitnit of Mcmt Blanc. 
The ridge of rocks tvhich defeend from it appear like blackalh furrows. From our hut 
we could diftinguifh this Aiguille under the fame afpecl as from Geneva; but as we 
were very'near it, it concealed from us the height of Mont Blanc ; we only fuw the Aty 
above thefe rocks. * 

The rapidity of the couhirsy or hollows* isfo great, that it is inipoflible cither to get up 
’ or clown, and even if one (hould happen to fall, it would be found very difficult to re¬ 
tain one’s fclf j one muft either rpll or Aide to the bottom of the piountain. 

This flope, by which we were to get up, as feen from Geneva, and alfo from our hut, 
appeared fliarp and inacceffible; yet our guides afl'ured us that on a near approach all 
thefe feeming difficulties would vanifli: they even went fo far as to fay that the afeent 
from Bionaflay to the hut w'as more difficult and more dangerous than what remained 
for us to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. It may then be eafily conceived with what 
courage and hopes we fet out. 

We began by traverfing not a very floping glacier, which feparated us from the bafe 
'of the Aiguille, and in twenty minutes came to the firft rocks of the ridge by which we 
were to get on this bafe. This ridge is rapid cnouglf, and the broken or difunited 
rocks of which it is compofed do not offer a very commodious patch. However, we 
mounted them very gaily in an hour and fome minutes: the temperature was fuch as 
we could defire ; the air, between three and four degrees above the freezing peunt, w'as 
no colder than neceffary not to heat us in afeending ; we enjoyed the lively and cncou- 
raging plcafure to perceive our progrefs by the gradual decline of f'ummits which not 
Jong, before had appeared above us. 1 felt a moft lively joy, and which perhaps may 
appear puerile, when after having afeended twenty-five minutes I came to difeover the 
lake of Geneva; it was the firft time I had found myfelf high cnouglx on the bafes of 
Mont Blanc to be able to perceive it. 1 had alfo the pleafure to find here two handfome 
plants, aretia Alpina, and arieta Hchetica. This laft is extremely rare in the Alps of 
Savoy. When we had attained the higheft part of the ridge, it was neceffary to climb 
a fteep flope of fnow' to get on the glacier which forms the plateau of tlie bafe of the' 
Aiguille, and there, for the firft time, we were affifted by the hands of our guides, v.'Uo 
were always anxious to offer us their help. It w-as near three quarters after ftven o’clock 
when we got on this plateau; we had flattered ourfelves with the hopes of getting there 
fooner; and as we knew that this was but a fmall part of the whole of our undertaking, 
I thought I ought not to ftop to obferve the barometer. 

We then paffed right to the foot of the Aiguille, and were upon the point of getting 
to it, when we faw w-ith much furprife a man, who did not belong to our caravan, 
afeending before us at the glacier of Bionaflay. But this furprife changed into a cry of 
joy of all the cavalcade^ plucn we difeovered him to be Guidet, the brave fellow who 
the year before bad accompanied M. Bourrit, and had gone with Marie Coutet almoft 
to the fummit of Merit I^anc; he was not at home when we fent for him ; he had not 
begun bis jourpey till late in,%he preceding evening, had got up the mountain in the 
sight, and came by the fhorteft cut into the track that he knew w'e fliculd take. The 
guides the moft loacftd baftened to let him have his fhare of the baggage, and he gaily 
took his place* in our rank. > 

The glacier that we were traverfing touches on one of the lidgcs of die Aiguille of 
Goute, which is by its rapidity impradicable. This ridge is fej>aratcd from that which 
we ^'ere to follow by one of thofe rapid couloirs of which 1 have already fpoken : it was 
neceffary to traverfe Uiis couloir: the fnow which covered it was 4 lill frozen, and cxccf- 
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fivcly hart! j happily Goutet and Gervais, who had paflcd there the day before in the 
afternoon, had found this Ihow foftened by the fun, and had marked places in which vve 
could put our feet. Thele faverfings aie what I moll fc-ar: if your feet fail you have 
little hope* of being able to keep up ; but when you diretUy afeend or defeend, if you 
fall it is eaficr to 11 op yourfcif. Guidei w'anted to pal's below us, in cafe our fooling 
lliould fail, to which we would dot conl’ent, as the Hope by which he had to pafs in Jb 
doing was Hill more rapid and dangerous than where we were ; and we follow cd the 
method I had ufed in ciefeending the glacier of the Aiguille du Midi. Kach of us placed 
himfelf between two guides, who firndy held thV‘ tw'o,extremities of one of their long 
flicks ; this flicIi,fonned at the fide of the precipice a Ibrt of barrier on which we I'up- 
ported ourfelves ■, this barrier moved w ith us, made our walking fecurc, and prelervcd 
us from all danger. 

After having traverfed this couloir, we attained the ridge of the rock we had to r.emh, 
and here it w as lhat'our talk become diltioult. We found tins ridge incomparably more 
fleep than that which had conducted us on the bafe of the Aiguille, the rocks of which it 
is formed being more incoherent, quite dTunited by the injuries of the r.ir ; feme times 
they rolled from under our feet; Ibmctiines pieces came away in our hands when we 
laid hold of them; often not knowing where to lay hold, 1 v/as obliged to catch at the leg 
of the guide next before me. The alcent in fomc places was fo llcep, that I'omctiincs 
this leg was level with my head ; in addition to our troubles, tlie fnow which had fallen 
two davs before filled up the intervals of the rocks, and concc=-aled the hard fnow or ice 
which we found here and there under our feet. Often the middle of the ridge became 
abfolutely impalTable, in w hich cafe wc were obliged to go by the fides of dangerous cou¬ 
loirs by which it was bounded ; at other times wc met interruptions in the rocks, tutd it 
was nccefl'ary to crofs fnow which covered Hopes extremely rapid. All thei'e obltacles 
augmented gradually in our approach to the fummit oftlic Aiguille. At length, after 
five hours aieent, three of whicli paflcd on this fatiguing ridge, Pierre Balinat, who pre¬ 
ceded me, feeing that not only the flope continually became more Hcep, Irut that w'e Hiil 
found, as we advanccil, a greater quantity of frdh fiiOW', propofed that I fliould rcH n;y- 
^'e!l while he went before a little to examine what wc fliould do. I confonted with lb 
much the more willingncls, as 1 had not fat down fince our departure in the morning : 
I had fometimcK Hopped to take breath, but always Handing, fupporting myl'clf cm the 
Hick. As he advanced he kept calling to us to wait for him, and not to proceed farther 
till his return. After an hour’s abl'ence he returned, and informed us that the quantity 
of frefli fnow higher up was fo great, that vve could not .iltain the fummit of thefe rocks 
without extreme clanger and fatigue, and that there wc IhoulJ be obliged to Hop, bccaufe 
the top of the mountain, beyond the rocks, was covered with Ibfc (now' to the depth 
of a loot anJa half, through which it was impoflible to advance. Hisgueires, covered 
as high as his knees, atleHed the truth of this report, and the "quantity of fnow all routid 
us w as alfo a fuilicient proof of it. In confequciice we agrctd, though with regret, to 
proceed no farther. 

The barometer, which I had tried during this halt, on+y fuppnrtcd itfldf at eighteen 
inches, one ligne, iou’ teen fixteenths, and the thermometer in the Hiade at two and a 
Jirdf. At this time the barometer, obferved at Geni'va liy M. Piftcif at one hundred and 
fourteen feet above the lake, fupportcJ itl'clf at twcuty-fix inches, eleven Tigues, tliirty- 
<.ne thirty.fi'cttiuls ; and the thermometer in the open air at fourteen degrees de Reau¬ 
mur. Tiii'o oblervation, calculated by the logarithms witiiout regard to the temperature 
of tl\e air, would gi\’<;.one thoufand nine hundred and dtirty-five toifes above tlieTea, 
.If wo regard this temp^ture, in following the Ibriiiula of M. DcLuc, we fliould take 
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pfF feventy-two tolfes ; but if we adopt the principles of naturalifti-, v/ho have laboured 
to purfe^l; M. De Luc’s, we fhould make a much lei's confidcrable dcdiiclion. For, ac¬ 
cording to the Chevalier Shuckburgh, we fliould retrench but thirty toKcs; and accor¬ 
ding to M. 'I'reuibity, but twenty-eight j and fo the height of the place where wc ftopt 
vurald be one thoufand nine hundred and fevni toifes above thefea. Although I could 
nut make ihel'e calculations on the place ilfellV as I did not ki.ow the heighth of the ba¬ 
rometer in the plain, I well fav/ that w'e ought to be about t-ne thoufand nine hundred 
tohes, and 1 tol J niy fellow-traveller fo ; and in the chagvln-\ve felt for not having been 
able to contplete our enterprize, it Was fomc confolaiion to us to know that we had 
been higher.than any other known eSferver in Europe had ev r been.beforc. 

I oblervcd the iiygrc'ineter, the eleflroincter, the ftrudiire of tiie rocks which fur- 
rounded I's; ] ciU'.cled feveral famplcs of thefe rocks; we arltnired the immenfe ex¬ 
tent of tiic pro'petii: which prefented itfclf to our view : to the fouth-wcll we could fee 
the river Here much b.yond Chanibery, and our view to the n 'rth eafl' extended to 
Gemini, and in tins deuii-circle, whofe diameter is about fifty league.?, we darted g})ove 
the highLi'i mountains ; wc could fee our lake at the left of the mole, and on the right 
the mountains of Abondance. 'j he jura alone terminateil our horizon to the north- 
well, for we faw'^ it even above the fuunnit of the Buet, which was more than two hun¬ 
dred and feventy toifes below' ns. 

Meantime cur guides prelled us to return. Although the ihermometer in the fliadc 
fupported itfclf only at two, five, and that itic immediate atfion of the fun’s rays made 
it imly mount to four, foven, yet this fame fun appeared to us extremely ardent, and 
when we flood Hill we could fcarcely bear it without the help of a parafol. This made 
our,guidcs fearful that the late fnow, half melted by its rays, would augment the diffi¬ 
culty of the deiceiif. it is known that dangerous ways are more difficult in defeending 
than inc.'unting, aiul wc had p.ilictl fume very bad in getting up. However, by walking 
with care, and the help of our guides, whole llrcugth and courage were equally admir¬ 
able we returned witliout any accident to the plateau of the bafe of the Aiguille of 
Guutc. 

As I was no longer preffeJ for lime, 1 obferved the barometer at (he border of thd 
Hope rovvanis the lake, and its height compared, according to M. De Luc’s method, 
w'iih that which he then had, gives 10 this plateau one thoufand four hundred and ten 
tu'Ili's aliovc our lake, or one thoufand five hundred and ninety-feven above the fea, 

V. liich makes about nineteen toifes more than the fummit of Butt. It was alfo a fatis- 
iiiebun to me to have found there a more convenietit fituation fur divers e\perimeat 3 , 
more elevated than the Buet, and of an eafier accefs alfo. This fame elevation, calcu¬ 
lated according to M. I rernblcy’s formula, would bo one thoufand four hundred and 
forty-four toifes above the lake, and one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-feven above 
the i'e 

From ihonco I re-dcicended to the hut very flovvly, and in obferving at leifure the 
rocks over whicii I o dfoth On my arrival there I found M. M. Bourrit, who had gone 
before us, and who lelt Id lilUe fatigued Irom the journey, that they were getting ready 
to defeend to the viilage ol'Bionaflay. This was the more I'urprifing, as M. Bourrit the 
younger had been ill the day I elore, and indifpofed all the night; M. Bourrit the father, 
ahvays pre-occupied by the divail of the cold, from which he fulfered fo much the pre^ 
ceding year, had mounted and defcciided the mountain with furred ffioe?, in which his 
foot liad no Ability, and which rendered this excurfiou fo t^uch the more tirefotne. 
for’him. 


For 
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For;my part, from having found myfdf fo well the preceding night in the hut, I re- 
folvcd to pafs this night a!fo in it; either to continue my meteorological pbfervations, 
or to obferve in my defeent tJie nature and ftniflure of the mountain, which 1 could 
not have dbne if I had left it the lame day j for night came on before M. M. Bourrit 
had got half way down. , 

Immediately after their departure I went and placed my inftruments on the rock 
which I called my obfervatory, I there ftill enjoyed the magnificent fpeftacle of the fun’s 
fetiing; and after a very good night in the hut, I continued in the morning my meteo¬ 
rological obfervations: I compared with great exadlnqfs, by means of a level, the ele¬ 
vation of this rock with* that of the mountains which appeared to equal it nearly in 
height. I then defeended flowly in picking up ftones, and Hopped a good while to ob¬ 
ferve thofe which are carried down by the glacier of Bionafl'ay. Here are found all 
thofe of which the Aiguille of Goutc is corapofed. I went to dinner at Bionafl'ay, and 
from thence a hor/d>ack to fleop at Sallenche. 

Uthis attempt fliould !je made again,I think it w'ould be neceflary to ereft thehut,where 
oneihould fleep,at leaft two hmulred toifes higher than ours,that is to fay, at the very foot 
of the rocks of the Aiguille dii Goutc} and thus attack thofe fharp and uneven rocks 
with all the vigour that a night’s reft; gives, ^nd before the heat comtncnces. 1 likewife 
think that if forae guides were font two or three days beforehand to form a fort of flairs 
in the moft rapid Hopes, or at leaft chufe the eafieil paiTages; for our guides, almoft as 
great flrangers as we in thofe deferts, were often divided in their opinions in the rout 
wc fliould take} yet nothing is lefs certain than that wo had always taken the beft. But 
whatever means may be imagined to facilitate this enterprize, it fliould not be hazarded 
in a year of great fnow, but at a time perfedtly fafe, with mufcular joints, and a Ijcad 
well accuftomed to the fight of precipices^ 
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I HAVE given in the fccond vdumg, Chap. 52, the hiftory of the ufelefs attempts that 
were made, to the year 1785, to attain the fuinmit of Morn Blane. 

To complete this hiftory, I ought to fay a word of an excuiTion made for the fame 
purpoie in 1786. This excurfion was not fucccfsful, though it certainly was that which 
determined Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balinat to undertake the one made at ^e end of the 
fnmmtr of the fame year. * 

It maybe remembered that the 13th of September, 1785, 1 . aad attempted with M. 
Bourrit, to fcalc Mont Blanc by the Aiguille du Goute, that we met with new fallen 
fnows which forced us to hop at the height of 1935 toifes above the fea. 

As the obflacle that thefe fnows had oppofed to our defign, appeared to us to be the 
effeft of the latenefs of the feafon, I rcfolved to repeat the attempt tl e following year,, 
at a time when the new fnows fhould be lefs formidable. In confequence, and to IclTen 
as much as poflllde the fatigue experienced in thelall journey, I ordered Pierre Balinat 
to credt a hut at the foot of one of the ridges of the Aiguille du Goute, and as foon as 
the feafon would permit to make fome excurfions on that fide, in order to chufe the 
moft convenient route for me to take. 

To execute this projedb, Pierre Balmat, Marie Coutet, and another guide, went the 
8th of June, 1786, to fleep at our old hut at Pierre Ronde, and fet out for it at break 
of day ; they got up the fame ridge that I had followed the preceding year, and attained, 
although with great difficulty, the fuinmit of the Aiguille du Goute, after having all 
fucceflivcly fallen ill from fatigue and the rarity of the air. From thence by proceeding 
an hour on the fnows in the fame direction, they came to the height of the Dome du 
Gontc; there they found Fran9ois Paccard and three other guides, with whom they had 
concerted this rendezvous, and who had pafled by the mouiitain of La Cote to come to 
the fame place, always believing that it could be only by the Aiguille dn Gonte that the 
fuinmit of Mont Blanc was to be attained; and they had divided ihemfcives in two parties 
to make a comparative trial of the two routes which led to the fummit of du Gout^. 
This comparifon was entirely to the advantage of the route by the mountain de la 
Cote. Fran9ois Paccard and his cpmpanions had arrived an hour and a^half fooner, 
with much lels fatigue and danger than Pierre Balftiat, who had paffed by the Pierre 
Ronde. 

After having joined, they traverfed a great plain of fnow, and came to a ridge which 
unites the fummit of Mint Blanc to the Dome of Goute ; but this ridgp was found to 
be fo narrow between two pracipices, and at the fame time fo dangerous, that it was im- 
poffible for them to follow it, and attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. They then exa¬ 
mined at different parts the approaches to this fummit, and the refult of this fearch was, 
that it was abi’olutely inacceffible at leall by the Dome of Goute. They returned front 
thence to Chamouni by the mountain de la Cote, much difeontented with their expe- 
diti9n, and haraffeu by a fform accompanied with fnow and hail> 

* " ' 

• Sa,uir. vi. 137, 4to. 
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But ilie^ did not all return; one of thofe who had followed Frangois Packard by the 
mountain of la Cote, was Jaques Balmat, fince become famous by his afcpt to the fum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. lie wa? not to be of the party in this excurfion ; ftc had joined 
Paccard ar(d his party ahnoli: in fpUe of them. In returning from the I^ome of Goute, 
as he was noton good terms with the others he walked by himfelf, and kept apart from 
them to fearcli for chryftais in a rock at fome dilfancc. When he wiflied to rejoin them 
or at leaf! follow their traces on the fnow. he could not find them; mean time the ftorm 
came, and being fearful to venture himfelf alone in the middle of thefe deferts in the 
ftorm and at the approach of night, he preferred fquatting himfelf down in tho fnow, 
and there paiieinly wait till the ftorm fhould ceafe'and t'he coming of day-light; he there 
luffertKl much from the hail and cold} but towards morning the weather cleared up, 
and as he had the whole length of the day to return, he rcfolved to confecratc part of it 
to the trying if be could not, among ihel'e vaft and unknown folitudes, find out a way 
by which the fummit of Mont Blanc might be attained. It was thus that he difccu'cred 
that which has been followed, and which is certainly the only oixe by which it can be 
attained. ' ^ 

He did not immediately off^is return to Chamounie make his difeovery known, but 
as he found that Dr. Paccard had thoughts of making a fimilar attL-mpt, he communi¬ 
cated the fecret to him, and oft'ered to I'erve him as a guide. The fuccefs of this enter¬ 
prise has Been made known to the public by the relations which have been giveit of it 
by Dr. Paccard and M. Bourrit. 

What is remarkable in the difeovery of this route is, that it is the fame which pre* 
fents itfelf the moft naturally to thofe who view Mont Blanc from Chamounie, and is 
alfo that which thofe who nrade the firft attempt tried, but of which they became dif- 
gufted by a fingular prejudice. As it proceeded by a fort of valley between great heights, 
it was imagined too warm, and that it excluded the air too much. This valley is never- 
thelefs very wide, and acceflibie to the winds, and the ices which form the bounds are 
not of that nature to heat it. But fatigue and the rarity of the air gave to thofe, who 
made the firft attempts, this oppreflion of Vi^hich I have fo often fpoken; they attributed 
this oppreflion to the heat and ftagnation of the air, and they no longer endeavoured to 
‘attain the fummit othcrwufe than by the known and ifolated ridges, fuch as that of 
Goute. 

The people of Chamounie likewife had an idea that fleeping on the heights would be 
attended with death, but the trial made by Jaques Balmat in paffing the night on them, 
banilhed this fear; and the impoftibility of coming to it by the ridges forced them to 
take the moft natural and apparent route. 


JOURNEr OF SAUSSURB IN AUGUST^ 1787. 

DIVERS periodical works have informed the public, that laft year in the month of 
Auguft two inhabitants of Chomounie, Mr. Paccard a phyfician, and Jaques Balmat the 
guide, attained to the fummit of Mont Blanc, which till then had been deemed im- 
pofiible. • 

It was made known to me the next day, and I immediately fet out to endeavour to 
^ follow their traces j but there fell fo much rain and fnow that I was forced to give up 
the projeft for this feafon. I commiflioned Jaques Balmat to vifit the mountain in the 
beginning of June, and to let me know as foon as the finking of the winter fnow fhould 
render it prafticable. * In the interval I went into Provence to make experiments by 
the fea fide, with a defign to compare them with tho.e I propofed to make on ^ont 

' Jaques 
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Jaquos Balmat in the month ©f June made two ufelefs attempts, mein drae he wrote 
me word he had no doubt but it might be done in the month of ^uly. 1 then fet out 
for Chamounte. At Salenche 1 met the courageous Balmat, who was coming to Ge¬ 
neva to inform me of his new fuccefs; the fifth of July he had attained the fummit of the 
mountain with two guides, John Michel Cachat and Alexis Tournier, Itraiiled on ray 
arrival at Chamounie, and the bad weather continued three weeks; but I was deter¬ 
mined to wait till the end of the feafon, rather than rails a favourable opportunity. 

riiis oj)portunity fo much defired came at laft, I took my departure accompanied 
by a fervant, and eighteen guides who carried my inftruraents and other neceSary ap¬ 
paratus. * , . ' r . , 

My eldeft fon was extremely defirous of accompanying me j i>ut I ubi- afraid he was 
noither ftrong enough nor fufficiently accuftomed to excurfions of this nature, therefere 
infilled that he fliould give up the delign. He ftaid at the Priory, where he made, with 
much care, obfervations fimilar to thofe I made on the top. 

Although it is hardly two leagues and a quarter in a dired line from tlie Priory of 
Chamounie to the fummit of Mont Blanc, it takes eighteen hours to walk it, on account 
of the bad road, the turnings, and about one thoufand m|| burred and twenty toifiw 
to g(?t up. 

To be perfectly at liberty in the choice of the places where I ihould fleep, I had a tent 
carried, and the firlt night I flept under it on the fummit of the mountain of C6te, which 
is fituated on the fouth of the Priory, and at feven hundred and teventy-niae iKfes above 

this village. , - 

This journey is free from pain and danger, the afeent is always on the grafs or on the 
rock, and the excurfion is eafily made in five or fix hours. But from thence to the top, 
there is nothing but ice and Ihow to walk on. 

The fecond journey is not the eafieft. We had immediately to crofs the glacier of 
the Cote to get to the foot of a chain of rock inclofed by the fnows of Mont Blanc. This 
glacier is difficult and dangerous. It is interfeaed by large, deep, irregular crevices ; 
and it is often difficult to pafs them except over bridges of fnow, which are fometiraes 
extremely flight, and fufpanded over abyfes. One of my guides had nearly perilhed 
here. He had gone the day before with two others to reconnoitre the paflage, liappily 
they had had the precaution to feften themfelves together by cords; the fnow gave way 
under him in the middle of a wide and deep crevice, and hevcontinued fufpended be¬ 
tween his two companions. We paffed by the opening which had been formed under 
him, and I trembled at the fight of the danger he had run. The paflage of this glacier 
is fo difficult and winding, that it took us three hours to go from the top of the Cote to 
the firft rocks of this ifolated chain, though it is little more than a quarter of a league 


in a direct line. . , , . 

After having atfained thefe rocks, we foon qmtted them again to go up a winding 
valley full of fnow, whic'. ftretebes from north to fouth to the foot of the bigheft fum¬ 
mit. ^ This fnow is interfered at different diftances by enormous and fuperb crevices. 
Thdr lively and neat Ihews the fnow difpofed of in horizontal beds, and each of 
thefe beds anfwer to a year; te die lai*genefs of its crevices what it may, the bottom 
can no where bedifcovered. 

My guides wiflied we Ihould pafs the night near fome of thofe rocks which are to be ' 
met wiffi in this route, but as the higheft are fix or feven hundred toifes lower than the* 
fummit, I was defirous to get higher up. To do this, it was neceffary to pitch oujr tent 
ami4 the fnows, this I had much trouble to make my companipns confent to. .They 
iraagmed that during the night there rragned on thefe high fnows an infupportablecold, 
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and ferioufly believed they Ihould perilh there. At laft I told them, that for ray part I 
was determined to do it with thofe amongft them on whom I could depend; that w e 
would dig deep in the fnow and cover this hollow with the covering of the tent, and 
there Ihut ourfclves in together, and in this manner we {hould,not fuffer from the rigour 
of the cofd. "I'hefe arrangements having encouraged them, we purfued our courfe. 

At four in the evening we got to th 9 .fecond of the three great platforms of fnow which 
we had to pafs, and there we pftched our tent, one thoufand four hundred and fifty.fivc 
toifes above the Priory, and one thoufand nine hundred and ninety-five above the fea, 
ninety toifes above the pike of Teneriffe. We did not attempt to get to the lafl; plat¬ 
form, becaufe there we Ihould be expofcd to the.^1 ©f avalanches. 

The firlt platform by* which we had lately part is not exempt from them. We had 
pafled over two of thefe avalanches, which had fallen fince Balmat’s laft journey, the 
broken remains of which covered the whole valley. 

My guid^ immediately fet about excavating a place where we might pafs the night; 
but they very foonTelt the effed of the rarity of the air *. Thefe robuft men, to whom 
feven or eignt hours walking is in reality nothing, had hardly thrown up five or fix 
fhovels of fnow when they -|^d it abfolutely impollible to continue; they found it ne- 
ceffary conftantly to relieveWch other. One of them who had turned back a little to 
fetch fome water in a calk from a hollow, was taken ill in going, returned without water, 
and pafled the night in the moft agonifing pain. Myfelf who am fo accuftomed to the air 
of the moOTtains, and who feel better iu this air than in the plain, I was overcome with 
wearinefs in obferving my meteorological inftruments. This illnefs caufed in us an 
ardent thirft, and we could not procure water but by melting the fnow, for the water 
we had feen in coming up, was found frozen when they returned to fetch fome, and 
the little chaffing-dilh we had with us afforded a flow fupply for twenty thirfty perfons.. 

From the middle of t\nsplateau, enclofed between the laft fummit of Mont Blanc, to 
the fouth, Its high fteps to the eaft, and the Dome du Goute to the weft, there is fcarce 
any thing to be feen but fnow; this fnow is quite pure, of a dazzling whitenefs, and on 
the high fummits forms the moft Angular coniraii with the almoft black iky of thefe 
high regions. No living creature to be feen, no appearance of vegetation; it is the 
dw'elling of filence and cold. When I reprefented to myfelf Doflor Paccard and Jaques 
Calmat arriving the firft at the clofe of day in thefe deferts, without ihelter, without luc- 
cour, without even knowing that mankind could exift in thofe places they were attempt¬ 
ing to get to, but continuing neverthelefs boldly their career, I could not but admire 
their refolution and count,^e. 

My guides always occupied with the fear of cold, fo clofely (hut all the openings of the 
tent, that 1 fuffered much from the heat and impurity of the air, occafioned by the re- 
fpiration of fo many people. I was obliged to get out in the night for the fake of taking 
breath. Tfie moon (hone with the greateft luftre in the middle of the fley of a dark 
ebony colour, Jupiter feemed to throw out ftrong rays of light from behind the higheft 
fummit to the call of Mont Blanc, and the reverberating light ail over this extent of fnow 
was fo dazzling, that only the ftars of the firft and fecond magnitude were diftinguifli- 
able. At length however we began to fleep, when we were awaked by the noife of a 
great avalanche, which covered part of the declivity that we fliould have to climb the 
next day. ' 

• At break of day the thermometer was three degrees below the freezing point. It 
was late when we fet out, owing to the necefftty we were under of melting fnow for 

• 

* The barometer flood but at 17 inches 10^4 
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breakfaft, and to have fome to carry with us; it was no fooncr inched than dranici and 
thofc people who religioufly guarded the wine I had brought with us, continually Hole 
the water 1 had in rclervc. We began by afcending the tliird and lalt platform, then 
took to the left to get on the highelt rock at the eall of the fuminit. The declivity ex¬ 
tremely flanted, thirty-nine degrees in fornc places, and every where borders on preci¬ 
pices, and the furface of the fuow was fo harc^ that thofc w’ho went firft were obliged to 
break it with a hatchet before they could gain a fooling. It took us two hours to climb 
this declivity, which is about two hundred and fifty toifes high. Coming to tlu> lall 
reck, we took to the right inclining wcftcrly to climb the laft declivity, the perpendicular 
height of which is about one hundr^ and fifty toifes. T!iis declivity inclines only to 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees and is not dangerous; but the aiif islo rarifltd that 
our ftrength vifibly failed, as near the fummit I could only go fifteen or fixteen fteps 
without taking breath, I even felt now and then a fort of fainting which obliged me to fit 
down, but in proportion as I recovered my refpiration, 1 felt my ftrength tiiturn; when 
recovered enough to proceed, I feemed as if 1 could get to the top at one ftretch. All 
my guides in proportion to their ftrength were in the fame fit jiation. It took us tw o 
hours from the laft rock to the fuminit, and it was elevep o’clock when we gained it. 

IVly firft looks were fixt on Chamounie where I knew my wife and her tw'o fiftei's 
were, their eyes fixed to a telefcope following all our fteps with an uneafinefs, too great 
without doubt, but not lei's diftreffing to them. I felt a very pleafing and confoling fen- 
timent when 1 faw the flag which they had promifed to hoift the moment they obferved 
me at the fuminit, when their apprchenfions would be at leaft fufpended. 

I could now enjoy without regret the grand fpeftatde I had under my eyes. A light 
vapour fufpended in the lower regions of the air, concealed from my fight the loweft 
andinoft diflant objefts, fuch as the plains of France and Lombardy; but I did not much 
regret this lofs. What I had juft feen and what I faw in the cleareft manner, is the 
whole of all the high fumraits of which I had fo long defired to know the organization. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, it appeared to me like a dream, when I faw placed under 
my eyes thofe majeflic fummits, thefe redoubtable Aiguilles, the Midi, the Argentiere, 
the Geant, whofe bales even had been for the of fuch difficult and dangerous accefs. I 
feized their relation to each other, their connexion, their ftrufture, and a fingle glance 
cleared up doubts that years of labour had not been able to diffolve. 

During this time my guides pitched my tent, and fet out the little table on which I 
meant to make the experiment of the ebullition of the water. Bui. when it was necel- 
fary for me to difpofe of my inftruments and obferve them, I found myfclf every mo¬ 
ment obliged to fufpend my work, and attend only to my refpiration. 

If it is confidercd that the barometer was then only at fixteen inches one line, and 
that thus the air had little more than half of its ordinary denfity, it may be cj^mprehend- 
ed that it was neceffary to fupply it by the frequency of infpirations. When I w'as per- 
feftly quiet, I only felt a ifight pain at my breaft; but when my attention was fixed for 
fome moments in continuation, and particularly when in ftooping, I leaned on my fto- 
mach, I was obligfd .0 'eft during two or three minutes, to recover myfdf again. ■ My 
guides felt the fame fenfations.' They had no appetite; and to fay the truth, our prdvi- 
flons, which were all frozen, were not in that ftate calculated to excite one; neither did 
they care for wine, or brandy, indeed they had found that ftrong liquors increafed this 
indifpofition, without doubt by increafing the quicknefs of the circulation. It was frefli' 
water only that did them good, and afforded them pleafure; but time and* trouble were 
waging to make a fire, without which we could not have any. 

4 T 2 
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I neveithalefs remained at the top till half aftet' thre^ and although I loft not a iingle 
moment, 1 was not able in thde lour hours and a half, to make all the experiments I 
have frequently made in lefs than three hdurs at the fea fide. 1 made however with care 
the molt eftf-iitial ones. 

I got down eafitr than I expefted. As the motion in defeending does not prefs the 
diaphragm, it does not confine the refpiration, and one is nor, therefore, obliged to ftop 
fo often to take breath. The dclcent trom the rock to the firft platform was neverthe- 
iefs very difficult by its grf at ftcepnefs, and the fun fhiiied with fuch brightnefe on the 
precipices beneath us, that it ne ded heads well accuftomed to fuch fights not to be ter¬ 
rified. I again flept on the fnow two hundred toifes lower than the preceding night. 
There it was I bedame convinced that it was the rarity of the air which incommoded us 
.on the fummit; for if it had been from wearinefs we Ihould have been much ficker 
after this long and dangerous defeent j but, on the contraij, we fupped with a very 
good appetitcj and I ntade my obfervations without any obftruSion from indifpofition. 
I even believe that the height where this indifpofition begins is fixed, beyond which it 
Is impoflible to proceed farther. For my own part I find myfelf very well at one thou- 
^iid nine hundred toifes aboire the fea, but as foon as I get higher I feel myfelf in- 
difpofed. 

The next day we found the glacier of the Cote changed by the heat of thefe two days, 
and ftill more diflScult to pafs than it was getting up. We were obliged to defeend a 
declivity of fnow, inclined to fifty degrees, to avoid a crevice which hstd opened during 
our journey. At length at half after nine we found ourfelves approach the C6te moun¬ 
tain, very happy to find ourfelves again in a place where we were not afraid of it finking 
under our feet. 

There I met Bourrit who wanted to engage fome of my guides to go up again with 
him; but they found themfelves too fatigued, and wilhed to reft themfelves at Chamou- 
nie. We defeend ed very gaily to the Priory, where we got to dinner. It was a great 
pleafure to me to have them all return fafe, and well with their eyes and face in the beft 
pollible ftate. The black crapes with which we had provided ourfelves, and with which 
wc c<jvered our faces, had perfedly preferved us from the temporary blindnefs, and chap- 
efl and burned faces often occafioned by the reverberation of the fnow, which thofe who 
had gone thj;re before us had felt. 

Details of the Journey. 

IN going from the Priory to Mont Blanc, by the Cote Mountain, you muft begin by 
following the road to Geneva, as far as the village of Buiffons, and then take the path 
which leads jo the glacier of that name. But at the foot of the declivity which leads to 
this glacier, you turn to the right which leads to the hamlet of the Mount. 

This hamlet is fituated on a hill of gypfum} on the furface of this hill are feen hol¬ 
lows, fome in the form of funnels, others on the contrary have only a narrow orifice, 
and widening .farther in. 1 was (hewn one in a field fcattered over with bulhes, the 
opefiing of which was but a foot wide, but farther in its sKameter was ten or twelve feet 
of a fpherical form. '■ Without doubt, thefe hollows are made by the waters which dif- 
folve, and draw with them the gypfum which forms the hill, whilft the vegetable earthy 
Urithhfld by the roots of grafs and bufhes, refts fufpended above thefe cavities. As to 
the ipherical fbrm oi theiq cavities, it is difficult to explain; neither are thofe geometers 
who give the account. * 


A little 
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A little beyond the Mount we began to afcend, in purfuing the borders of the tor¬ 
rent which iffues from the glacier of Taconay; there inftead of fixed rocks we only find 
w recks, difplaced rocks, compofed of qnartz, of ipica, of fhiftas hornblende, or of ferru¬ 
ginous horii ftone, which diffolves in the air, and changes into oxide of iron^if a rufty 
colour. Thefe fragments have frequently a rhomboidal form. 

Soon after are feen to our left yellowiih rockS, w'hicfo decompofe, and whofe nature is 
the fame as thofe fragments. As to their ftrudure and fituation, they are, in general, 

' conformable to the other works of Chatnnunie. 

In proportion as we got higher we found the horn rock abound more in thefe frag, 
ments, n;verthclefs one meets feme fine knots of granite of felspar, of an almoft black 
grey, mixed with white quartz; of quartz croffed with threads of ainiahth and others. 

This afeent is extremely wild, at the bottom of a narrow valley, with the glacier of 
Taconay in front, briftled with flakes of ice, not clear and white, like thofe of Buiflbns,- 
but foiled by a black mud, and interfered with rocks of the fame cojour; but in getting 
up higher we difeovered above this glacier, clear and iharp-edged fnows of the Dome of 
Gout 6 . 

Till within half a league beyond the hamlet of the Mount, you may go on mules for 
about two fmall leagues from the Priory; but all the reft on foot. 

Soon after we got above the glacier of Taconay, forae part of the way became diffi¬ 
cult we then met with a dear fountain of frefii water, where the guides already fatigued 
with their loads took fome reft. 

There we faced the glacier of Taconay, remarkable for the different colUurs of its 
ices, which at our fide on the right bank is muddy and black, whilft on the oppofite 
bank they are tranfparent and white. 

The rocks on both fides are the fame as thofe I have above deferibed ; they divide 
frequently into oblique angled parallepipeda; their fituation and ftruQurc are alfo the 
fame. 

In getting up higher we found harder grey rocks, refembling veined granites, with 
lengthened knots and veins of quartz, parallel to their beds and layers. Afterwarik 
we got nearer the glacier, and climbed a Hoping declivity to the Moraine, whofe ridge 
we followed for fome time; we foon after left it entirely by getting higher on the moun¬ 
tain to the left. 

Half an hour after having quitted the glacier, we came to the foot of a pretty high 
(harp rock, which guards a narrow and deep cavity, from which there is no way of get¬ 
ting but by fcaling this rock; this paffa.;e is called the Mapas or bad Jtep ‘. they liad 
placed a ladder there for me, on a fuppofitiou I ftiould want it, but as I was unwilling to 
give my guides a b-ad opinion of my imrepidity,' I paffed on without touching it. 

Beyond the Map'as we were obliged to pals by fome narrow corners ov high fuarp 
ridges. 

We then followed'an uneven ridge, with the precipice to the right, and very uneven 
fields to the left; ,a(f.< y that we climbed a'" flope to a cavern, where I flept the 20 th of 
Auguft 1 *^ 86 , wheV. imnieHardly afterDodlorPaccard’s journey,! endeavoured, by fol¬ 
lowing his (tops, to attain the fumniit of Mont Blknc. But in the night there happened 
fuch a fiorm of rain and fnow, that I was obliged to return forrowfully, and put off the 
attv^mpt till thfe following year. \ 

Each ef thefe journeys took me about four hours, without including rcft, from the* 
Priory of Chamounie to this cavern. 

'The fummit of this rock, to the nofth-weft of this cavern, prfefents a very fine prof- 
pc£l: it forms one of the heights of the narrow ridge of the Cote mountain, which fc- 

1 2 paratcR 
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parafes the glacier tifTaconay, from that of the BuilTons. The neck by which it is 
pafled is about fix hundred toifes above the Priory of Chamounie. From this ridge is 
feen the two glaciers juft mentioned, and which lay immediately under our feet, aH the 
valley of Ohamouiiie, to the defile de Balme, and the two chains which border this de¬ 
file : farther on is feen the tower d’Ai, and the Aiguille of Midi, which over-tops St. 
Maurice, as well as other hdglys at a greater diftance. From the oppofite fide is feen 
the mountain beyond the glacier of Tjaconay, which bears the name of this glacier, and 
the trenches of the beds of this mountain, Thcfe beds fliew with the greateft regularity • 
their pofition. Finally, in the fame direftiort the profile of the Aiguille of Goute allb of¬ 
fers the fame pofition of beds. • ' 

But the moft'fingular point of view is that of the i^dge itfelf, on which we ftood, feen 
at its full length from the north-weft fide. Great blocks of rocks with fliarp angles, 
boldly and fingularly heaped on each other, crown thefummit of this ridge, and prefent 
the moft wild anft fanciful afpeQ:; the fmiling and beautiful parifh of Ouches appears 
divided by thefe fterile rocks, and forms with them a ftriking contrail. 

One of thefe blocks? which is fliarp angled, projefts very much over the precipice, 
and is called from its fhape, the biriTs beck. It is faid, that a flicphctd, wlio laid a wa¬ 
ger to go and feat hiinfelf on the point of this beck, adually got to it, and fat oil it, 
but that in moving to come away, he loft his equilibrium, fell, and was killed upon the 
pot. 

The rocks of this part of the ridge are for the moft part of fchiftus, compofed of black 
hornblende, and white felfpar *. There is frequently found in the crevices of thefe 
rocks, tranflucid little cryftals, of felfpar a little inclining to green. 

It was twelve when we came to this ridge ; I (topped half an hour to give my guides 
time to dine. During this time I amufed myfelf with the fight of fome people a ^reat 
way beneath me, who were crolfing with great difficulty, fupported by their guides, the 
lower plateau of the glacier of Buiflbns, and who very probably were propofing to thera- 
felves at their return to make a pompous recital of their undertaking, and the rilks they 
had run. 

I looked, but looked in vain, on the fecond platform, for two of my guides,' who had 
flattered therafelves with the expeftation of getting before us to the ridge, where we 
were, in pafTing by this platform of the glacier, which in effed prefents a more dired 
'‘route to the Priory. But as fome of the way is vei 7 bad, we were very uneafy at not 
feeing them. They however rejoined us, but very late. 

After having croffed this ridge, we continued to afeend obliquely, between the glacier 
of Buiffons and the top of this fame ridge, the rocks of which are always of veined gra- ‘ 
file, here and there mixed with beds oiftenite fchiejle, or of a foliated rock, compofed 
of bladed hornblende, and felipar. The beds of thefe rocks are always in the fame fi- 
tuation. 

We paffed under a deep cavern, where Jaques Balmat, in hispirceding journey, had 
concealed the ladder which was to alfilt us in crolfing the crevices of the glacier, like* 
wife a pole to make ufe of in very bad places. He found the ladder, but the pole was 
flolen; it is Angular that thieves (hould find their way ttffuch a place j however, it can¬ 
not be faid they were highway robbers. 

We alfo paflfed by the foot of the Aiguille de la Tour, which is the higheft point of 
'this ridge. We afterwards climbed fome granite veined rocks, always fituated in the 


* Slemt fchitfer of Werner. 
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manner; and we arrived, at three quarters after one, at the fumrmt of the Cote moun¬ 
tain, at the place where we were to pafs the night. 

The firft journey took us but fix hours and a half from the Priory to our fleeping. 
place. “ , 

This llccping.place confifled of a great heap of blocks of granite, among v hich my 
guides hoped to find fiiehcr, and where Dr. Piccard and Jaqjies Balrnat had flept tlic 
firft niglit of their expedition. ' Thcfe blocks have been forced there by the glacier 
which is very near, and which is to be crofted t<?make a way to the fuinrnit of Mont 
Blanc. And there it is we quitted the firm ground to embark on icc and fnow to tlic 
end of the journey. . ^ 

The crofting of the glacier in the morning while the fnow is aard is t;i be preferred, 
as it becomes much more difficult when the heat of tlie fun has foficned the fnow. 

This is what Marie Coutet found under whom the fnow gave way, when he went to 
reconnoitre the way we fliould go the next day. Happily, as I have laid in tjie abridged- 
relation, he relied fufpended by the cords which faftened him to his two comrades, who 
had accompanied him. At their return we were all eager to Kive an account of the. 
expedition; as fojdiers arc to alk the fpies of an army news of the enemy’s fitua- 
ation. Marie Coutet, with great feeming indifference and even gaiety, told his ftory; 
notwithftanding which, his recital call a lhade of forrow on the countenances of his. 
hearers; the moft heroic finiled at it, but the reft viewed it in a more ferious light. 
Mean time nobody talked of returning there, but, on the contrary, began to look out 
for a place of flielter to pafs the night: fome went to my old lodging, where they hoped-- 
to be warmer; others fixed themfelves between the blocks of granite, for my part, L 
flept under my tent with my fervant and two or three of my ancient guides. 

The next day, ad of Auguft, notwithftanding the intereft we all had in fetting off 
early, there arofe fuch difficuliies among the guides in the arrangement and divifion of, 
their loads, that it was half after fix o’clock before we fet put, each fearing to load him- 
felf, lefs from fear of the hardlhip. than of finking in the fnow by the weight of himfelP 
and load, and by this means fall into a crevice. 

We got on the glacier, oppofite the blocks of granite under which we flept; the en. 
trance on it was cafy enough, but we foon found ourfelves entangled in a labyrinth of 
rocks of ice feparated by large crevices, in feme places opening very wide, in others co- ‘ 
vered either wholly or in part by the fnow, which foraetimes forms a fort of arches under- ^ 
neath, and which are fometimes the only refourccs in one’s power tc get over thefe cre¬ 
vices; in other refpefts it is an uneven ridge of ice which ferves as a bridge to crofs 
over. In fome places, where the crevices are quite empty, we had to go down to the 
bottom and get up at the other fide by ftairs cut with a hatchet in the very ice: but % 
no part is the rock found or feen*; and fometimes after having got to the bottom or 
thefe abyffes, furrounded with almoft perpendicular walls of ice, you can hardly conceive 
how you lhall get out agala, however as lon^ as they walked on the ice, though ever 
fo narrow the ndges, and flanting the declivities of it are, tl)efe intrepid Chamouniards, 
whofeheadandfeetarf e'^ually firm, appear neither afraid or uneafy; they, talk, laugh, 
and defy each other in jeft; but when they pafs over thefe flight roofs fufpended over deep 
abyffes, they.walk In a moft profound filence; the three firft tied together by cords, about 
five or fix feet diftance between them; the others two by two holding their flicks by the 
ends, their eyes'fixed on theif feet, each endeavouring to place exaQIy and lightly his foot 
in thytraces of the one before him. Above all it was after we had feen the* place where 

* Their bottom i» alwaye of fnow or ice. 
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Marie Coutet had fallen, tlat tius fort of fear increafed; the Ihowliad quite givKi way 
fuddenly underItis feet and formed round him an empty fpace of about fix or feven 
feet in diameter, and difcovered an abyfs to which was feen neither bottom nor fj^les; 
and that w a.place where no exterior danger appeared. When after having got clear 
of feme of thefe fufptcious fnows we found ourfelves on a rock of ice, the expreffions 
of joy and ferenity fhined on al\ our countenances, and our jokes and good humour re¬ 
returned. We tlicn held a council ^ which way we (hould take, and grown bold l)y 
fuccefs, we.expofed ourfelves with tne greateft confidence to new dangers. It took 
us three hours to crofs this redouiable glacier, although hardly a quarter of a league in' 
breadth. From this tiyie we had only to walk op fncwv, often rendered extremely diffi¬ 
cult by the very’grcat Hants of the declivities, and fomeiimes dangerous when thefe de¬ 
clivities bordered on precipices: but in this cafe at leaf! we had no dangers to encoun¬ 
ter but what wo faw, and where we ran no rifk of being fwallowed up, without either 
ftrength ortaddrefs being of any avail to us. 

In going from tnis glacier, we were obliged to climb one of thofe declivities of fnow 
extremely floped, after which w'e had to pafs to the foot of the loweft and mod n(»r- 
therly rock of a fmaB chain of infulated rocks, in the middle cf the icqs of Mont Blanc. 

This chain runs pretty near from north to fouth, and is entirely compofed of primitive 
foliated rocks, the elements of which are of blackifli or greenifh plates of hornblende, 
pf felfpar, of ptombaginey with a little quartz and mica. 

'I’here is found there alfo a greenifli done, brilliant enough, tranJludd, fibrous and 
fchidofe, pretty hard, fufible by the blow-pipe, in a globule oto. 3 , line of green glafs, 
tranflucid, of a greafy ludre. This fubdance agrees much with the Jieaiite ajbeftiforme 
of St. Gothard; but its parts are finer, it is more brilliant, harder, more fufible, and 
produces a clear# glafs. But except another fpecies is made, 1 cannot comparq it to 
any other. 

As to the reft, the felfpar, which forms a part of the compolition of thefe rocks, 
is of the fort which 1 call fat, becaufc it has a fat and oily luftre. Ail the rocks of this 
chain have their beds fituated like thofe of the Cote mountain, according to the general 
law of the Chamounie rocks, but are inclined low. 

This chain at the eaftern fide is feparated from the Jiigullle du Midi, and fome 
mountains, which join this JiguiUe with Mont Blanc by an extremely wild glacier, 
almoft wholly compofed of feracs. 

The name of ferae, in our mountains, is given to a fort of white compact cheefe, 
taken from whey, and preffed in a fort of rectangular cafes, where it takes a cubical 
form, or rather rectangular parallelipidus. The fnows at a great height frequently take 
Hjjis form when they freeze, after having in part imbibed water. They then become 
Rctremely/:Qmpa<ft'; in this date, if a thick bed of this hardened ice comes on a de¬ 
clivity, and ihould, as it often happens. Hide down in a body on this declivity; and, in fo 
Hiding, if fome parts of the mafs Ihould not go equally with the reft, their weight forces 
them to break in pretty near rectangular fragments, lome of which may meafure fifty 
feet, and which, by realbn of their having ao mixture, are as regularly formed as if they 
had been chiffeled. «• 

On the feces of thofe great parallclipids is feen one of thefe beds of fnowsaccumu- 
iated from year to year, and puffing gradually from thaltate of fnow to that of ice, by 
the infiltration and fucceffivc freezing of rain and other waters which 'refult from the 
liiperior beds after melting. V 

We had alfo at out right great heaps of fnow into this form of ferae., and we lliould 
lave |?«en obliged to pafs between their intervals uith much difficulty and dangef, had 
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it been ever fo little later in the feafon, but a bridge of fnow which would, have melted 
in a few dap, ferved us to crofs an enormous opening, and faved us tlic trouble of 
paffing ainia the femes. 

We refted ourfelves fome moments in the (hade of fome rocks of the ife^ated chain, 
of which I have fpoken higher up. 

We then went to the weft, after which wo again,approached it at the place where 
the year before I had the hut ereded with the intention of llerping there, but, as I 
. have already mentioned, bad weather *preventcd me from getting there. In other 
rcfpe£ts, this ftation had been badly chofen, being too near the firft; as it is not more 
than one hundred and twentytoifes above the top of the Co'e mountain; fo that wc 
fhould have had nine hundred toifes to afeend the third day; whilft,* on the contrary,' 
it was neceffary for feveral reafons to leave the fmalleft portion for the laft. 

The nature of the rocks which compofe this part of the infulatcd chain is ftill the 
fame; and there is befides obfervable fome argillaceous fchiftus of the nature of flate, 
and fome fchiftofe granite rocks with fome knots of quartz; the fituation of their beds 
is always the fame, but approaches nearer to the vertical, 'fbore, and higher up, this 
chain is frequently interrupted by fnows; the points of thefe riFcks projed like little 
iflands or fhelves from the fea of fnow which cove^ this vaft region. My guides 
caufed me to lofe a great deal of time here under the pretext of breakfafting and reft- 
ing; their intention was to delay our journey, that we Ihould not be able before night 
to venture ourfelves on that part of our way where we fliould meet no more rocks, 
and where we Ihould be obliged to fleep on the fnow. We did not fet out again till 
eleven o’clock, although we arrived about nine. 

I again found the Dfpenfia Helvetica in flower on thefe rocks. 

We had from thence a glimpfe of the lake acrofs the valley of ABondance from the 
firft rocks; but in continuing to afeend faw it ftill better, we could even very well 
diftinguifli the town of Nyon. The mountains of Faucigni appearing lower and lower 
before us, I'aiguille fercie of Repofoir was that which kept longeft in fight, owing to 
its neamefs to us, and its projefting fummit in a dlftant horizon, for we could only 
call the view of thofe completed over which we could fee the Jura. Every vidory of 
this fort was a fubjed of joy to the whole party: for nothing animated and encouraged 
us more than a diftind view of the progrefs we made. 

After an hour’s walk we came to an immeafe opening, along which we had to coaft.- 
And although a hundred feet wide, we could perceive no bottom to it. 

The moment we were Handing on its edge retting ourfelves, admiring its depth, and 
obferving its beds of fnow, my fervant, by I do not know what heedleffnefs, let fall the ft and 
of my barometer, which he held in his hand; it Aided vvith the rapidity of an ari|||| 
on the flanted wall of the opening, and fixed itfclf at an immenfe depth at ijie oppo™ 
fide, where it continued vibrating, like the lance of Achilles on the banks of the Sca- 
mander. I felt a very i’vely movrtnent of concern, becaufe it not only ferved as a 
prop to the barometer, but alfo 10 a comp^^s, a telefcope, and many other inftruments 
which fattened on';t; a moment fome of my guides, fenfible of ray concern, ollered 
to go for it, but as my fear of^expofing them to too much danger prevented my con- 
fenting to it, they protefted there was no danger, and immediately one of them paffed a 
cord under hi§ arm, and the others let him down to where it was, he drew it away and 
broueht it back in triumph. I had a double uneafmefs during this operation: firft, the 
daq^r of the fufpended guide; next, as we were vrithin view of Chamouni, from 
whence with a telefcope all our movements were perceivable, I'thought that if at this 
moment our friends had thdr eyes fixt on us, they would^ without doubt, think one 
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of US had tumbled into the abyfs, and that the others were getting him up. I have 
been fince informed, that happily at this moment they were not loolang at us. 

We were obliged to crofs this fame opening on a dangerous bridge of'Tnow ; after 
which, by ^..very floping declivity of fnow we came to one of the rocks of the infubted 
chain, where I llept the day of my return from the fumniit, and for that reafon I called 
it the rock of Happy return; its height is one thoufand feven hundred and eighty 
toifes. 

We arrived there at half after one, and dined in the fun with a good appetite, but , 
much regretted the want of water, when one of the guides thought of a very ingenious 
method to procure fome : they threw fome balls qf fnew againll the rocks expofed to 
the fun, part of which ll'icking melted by the heat of the rock, and we faved it by little 
and little as it fell; to relieve themfelves they threw the fnow-balls by turns, and 
formed a fort of well, which fupplied us with as much water as we wanted. 

This rock,* as well as that which is more to the fouth, and the laft of this infulated 
chain, is like the others compofed of primitive fchiftofe rocks, mixt wdth quartz, horn- 
blend, and felfpar, with knots, fome of pure quartz, others of granite rocks. The 
higheft Ihew fome veins, fome of black hornblende pretty near pure; others of white 
felfpar j but an oxide of iron Which comes from the hornblende diflblved, gives to all 
thefe rocks a ycllowifli caft. The beds of thefe fchiftufes are alfo lituated according to 
a former obfervation, but are ahnofl vertical. 

This infulated rock, in the midfl; of fnow, appeared to my guides a delightful place, 
an illand of Calypfo; they could not prevail on themfelves to quit it, and feemed de¬ 
termined to pafs the night there. In the abridged relation has been feen what trouble 
1 had to make them leave it. 

• . From thence in an afeent of about thirty.five minutes we attained the firft great plat¬ 
form of fnow which prefents itfelf in this route. The declivity of this platform is from, 
ten to twelve degrees, but it is a plain in comparifom of the declivities we had climbed. 

At our left lay the Aiguille du Midi, which began vifibly to lower to our right; the 
Dome of Goute, where the diflblved hornblende predominates. The fumiml of this 
dome cut almofl a fharp point on our fide, covered with a roof of fnow, half circular, 
like the arch of a bridge, and crowned by a continuation of thofe enormous blocks of 
fnow of a cubical form which I have named feraq^ prefented the moft Angular and 
magnificent view. Before us the fumniit of Mont Blanc, the objeif of our undertaking, 
{till appeared to us of a prodigious height j at its left, the rocks which wc call its flairs, 
and fome very fuperb pieces of fnow, which by the dazzling of the fun appeared flrik- 
ingly Angular and beautiful. 

j|||t took us twenty minutes to traverfe this platform; and this time appeared long to 
* for fincp the laft voyage of J.iques Balmat, it had been covered by two enormous 
avalanches of fcracs, which fell from the Dome of Goute; we were obliged to crofs 
over thefe avalanches under the continual fear of being overtaken by others. I had 
however the pleafurc of obferving thofe fcracs which we feldom have an opportunity of 
viewing near us. I meafured fome which were more than twelve feet every way; the 
bottom, or that part which had united with the rock was<orraed of white, tranflucid ice, 
and more corapaft than ordinary icc. The oppofite fide which had been originally the 
top, was ftill of fnow, though a little hardened, and there is feen in the fame block all 
Yhelharfcs between thefe two extremes. We were furprifedto find that feveralof thefe, 
blocks had arVived there without being disfigured, and even that they had ever 
there,* for the Dome of Goute, from which they were detached is at a great diflance, 
and ^ declivity is not very flanting: without doubt they had Aided ia the mpnung on 
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the fnow which had been frozen and hardened by the cold of the night, anti their own 
velocity had |)een very great. 

From this platform we were an hour afcending a declivity of thirty-four degrees, 
which brought us to the fecond platform where we were to fleep. * 

We had at firft long and ferious deliberations refpefling the choice of the place we 
fhould fix the tent under which we were all to collect to encounter the cold of the 
night, of which the guides had formed 19 themfelves fo frightful an idea. Befides the 
cold we had two other dangers to guard againfl:, the one from above, the other from 
beneath : the bufmefs was to choofe a fituation which fhould fereen us from the danger 
of the avalanches which might fall ftijm above, likewife from .hat of q-c.vices concealed 
by fuperficial fnow. The guides trembled at the thoughts of this fnow loaded with 
the •weight of twenty men collected in a fmall fpace, and foftened by the heat of their 
bodies melting and giving way all of a fudden, and fwallowing us all up in the middle 
of the night. A frightful crevice whofe winding we had traced in coming to this plat¬ 
form, and which might have extended, for what we knew, tc the place immediately 
under us, proved at leall the polfibility of fuch a fuppofition. ’ However, we found at 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the entrance jof the platform a place which 
appeared to us fecure from all thofe dangers. There they fet about fhovelling the fnow 
away, and fixing the tent over the place they had made for it. In the abridged account 
1 have related the indifpofition my guides felt here from the rarity of the air. 

After fome moments of repofc Marie Goutet and two others went on the Dome of 
Goutc to look for the ftones covered with glafs bubbles, that I have deferibed in the 
fccond volume, and brought back fome very fine ones, and one among others very re¬ 
markable in its having fprinkled on its furfacc the bubbles of a colour analogous to the 
parr of the correfponding (lone, blackilh or greenllh upon the hornblende, and vvhitilh on 
the felfpar; which proves clearly that they have been turned by a fuperficial fufion of the 
rock, and of confcquence that thunder has produced them; in faft, by what other 
means could this cffedl be produced on the furface of a rock furrounded by fnow ? The 
fame guides afterwards went to examine the declivity we had to get up the next day. 
They returned fatisfied with having found covered with fnow a crevice, which in the 
preceding journey had given them a good deal of trouble to get over; but the de*- 
clivity by which we were to afeend appeared to them extremely abrupt, and formed of 
very hard and llippcry fnow, and I faw clearly by this account that ♦hey were iu doubt 
of my being able to get up it. 

On mountains free from fnow, and whofe heights does not exceed one thoufimd or 
one thoiifand two hundred toifes it is very plealant to get in good time to a fleeping 
place; the coolnefs of the evening refrelhes you after the fatigues of the day, andlytV 
lit down on the grafs or on a rock, are amufed in obferving.thc gradations (tf the light, 
and the changes which a^noll always accompany the fetting of the fun, and twilight. 

But in high mountaiiis covered with fnow the clofe of the day is extremely painful, 
one cannot tell where to place one’s felf; if you fit ftill you are frozen, and fatigue join¬ 
ed to the rarity of tne air deprives you of (Irength and courage, neceffary fo warm your- 
felf by exercife. This is what we felt in the fituation we were now, to which we came 
about four o’clock. VVe were all frozen with cold; and waiting with the greatell impa¬ 
tience till the tent was fixed ; as foon as it was, we all got into ir, and in a fliort time the* 
bab^tng of the guides and the naufea of thofe who where fiefc, forced rae to leave it. 

I^fiened fimper as much as poflible. Aftei%ards they had gifeat difficulty in fixing 
themfelves in fuch a, manner as they might be able to pafs the night; I was allowed to 
flretch myfclf in a corner 5 but as for the reft they could only fit down on the ftraw 
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between each other’s legs; and the air corrupted by the refpiration of twenty perfons 
crowded into fo fmali a fpacc occasioned our paiTmg the bad night of which I have 
fpoken. 

The next day wc foon traverfed the fecond platform, at the entrance'of which we 
had palTed the night; from thence we ascended to the third, which we likewife foon 
crofled, and in half an hour cafne to the great declivity, by which in drawing to the 
eall, we got upon the rock which forms the left Ihoulder of the top of Mont Blanc. 

At the beginning of this afcent I was out of breath by the rarity of the sur; however * 
by refting a ipoment every thirty or forty paces, btjt without fitting down fo fer re¬ 
covered my breath, as td be able in about forty mihutes to get to the entrance of the ava- 
• lanche which had fallen the preceding night, and which we haJ heard from our tent. 

There we all (lopped for fome minutes in hopes that after having reded our lungs and 
legs, we (liould be able to get over the avalanche pretty quick and without refting to 
take breath, *but in that we deceived ourfelves, the fort of wearinefs which proceeds 
from the rarity of the aiy isabfolutely infurmountable; when it is at its height, the moft 
eminent peril will not make you move a ftep falter. But I infufed frclh- courage into 
my guides by repeatedly telling them that this place was really the lead dangerous, be- 
caufe all the loofe fnow of the heights above us had already 'come away. 

Beyond this avalanche the declivity became continually more Hoping, and on our left 
bordered bn a frightful precipice; it was neceflary to get over a pretty large opening, 
the paflage of which was incommoded by a rock of ice, which forced us to the border 
of the declivity. The foremoft guides had cut fteps here and there on the hard fnow 
as they went on ; but as they had left the fpaces too long it was neceflary to take fuch- 
long fteps that one ran the ri(k of milling ones footing, and Hiding without remedy to 
the bottom. At laft, towards the top the thawed furface became thinner j then it 
broke under our feet, and underneath it eight or nine inches of crumbled fnow, which 
refted on a fecond cruft of hard fnow, into which we funk to the calves of our legs, 
after which we Hided down the fide of the precipice, to which we were only held by the 
upper cruft, which thus found itfelf loaded with a great part of the weight of our 
bodies; and if it had broken we fliould infallibly have Hided to the bottom; but 
I did not think of the danger, my reroliuion was taken, I determined to go on as long 
as my ftrength would enable me, and I had no other thought than that of advancing 
with a firm ftep. 

It is faid when you walk on tlie border of a precipice you Hiould not look at it, and 
is true to a certain point; but the following advice is the refult of *my long experience, 
i^fore you engage in a dangerous paffage you Ihould begin by contemplating the pre- 
<^ice, until you get quite familiar to it, and it has loft its force on the imagination, and 
you can look at it with a fort of indiflerence; meantime you Ihould lludy the way you. 
fliould go, and mark as you may fay your fteps; after which the danger is no more 
thought of, and you only think of following the preferibed way. But if you cannot 
bear the fight of the precipice and accuftom yourfelf to it, give up the enterprize, for if 
the path be narrow, it is impoflible to look where to plaae your feet without looking at 
the precipice at the fame time ; and this fight if taken unawares dazzles you, and may 
prove your deftruftion *, this rule of condud in danger appears to me applicable to 
moral as well as natural cafes. 

I employed there, and in other dangerous fituations the manner of helping ofle’s-^rif by 
the guides, which appears to me the fureft, for him who employs them, ijnd the letift‘in- 
convenient for thofe ivho help him.; it is to have a light but flrong, flick, eight ear ten 
feet long} two guides placed the one before and the other behind, keeping the ftick by 
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the fide of a precipice, the one guide at one end, and the other at the other, and yc\ur- 
felf in the mddle, with this walking fence you fupport yourfelf as occafion requires; 
this neither incommodes nor tires the guides, and may ferve to fupport themfelves in' 
cafe one of them fhould flip or fail into a crevice. It is in this attitude tha? the Cheva¬ 
lier Mechel has reprefented me in the large coloured plate that he had engraved from 
our caravan in the middle of the furrounding ices. 

At length in two hours and a half, reckoning from the place where we flept, we at¬ 
tained the rock that I call the left flioulder of the fecond ftairs of Mont Blanc. In this 
place there opened to my view< an,immenfe horizon and quite new, for the funimit 
being at our right, nothing concealed from our view the whtvfc- of the Alps on the fide 
of Italy, which I had never before feen from fuch a great height; but I referve this de¬ 
tail for the following chapter. There I had the fatisfaftion to feemyfelf certain of at¬ 
taining the fummit, fince the remaining afccnt was neither very Hoping nor dangerous. 
We here flopped to eat a bit, feated on the borders of this magrtificenf terrace; but 
the bread and meat wo brought with us were frozen; yet the. thermometer had never 
been lower than three degrees below the freezing point, and thefe aliments, fhut in and 
covered in a doflor carried on a man’s back, ought to have been a little preferved from 
the cold by the heat of his body. I am perfuaded that on the plain in the fame degree 
of cold thefe aliments would not have been frozen, and very likely that there even a 
thermometer fhut up in a dofler would not be lower than o; but in this rarified and 
conflantly renewed air, the bodies or fubftances impregnated with water undergo a very 
great evaporation, and on that account imbibe the cold more than the dry ball of a 
thermometer: at nine in the morning, the thermometer was at half a degree above o, 
aniKmy hygrometer at fifty-nine. 'J'he naked rocks that we met there, and which 
form tw'o forts of black and projefting ridges, which are very well feen from the borders 
of our lake, to the left of the higheft fummit of Mont Blanc, are of granite, here reduced 
to fcattered fragments; there, in folid rocks divided by pretty near vertical fiflures, the 
diredlion of which is conformable to that wliich generally reigns in thefe mountains, 
that is to lay, froni N. E. to S. W,, and which in confequence Hooked upon as beds. 

Ihe felfpar which enters into the compofition of thefe rocks is white bordering on 
grey, or«>n green, or on a reddifh colour; it gives by the blow-pipe a glafs, from which 
may obtained globules of o, 6, tranfparent, without colour but full of bubbles. 

1 his felfpar is fbmetimes pure, covered or even mixed with a giey fubftance verging 
on fea green; without brightnefs, earthy, brittle, ftripped with a grey whitenefs. This 
fubftance appears to be of an earthy fteatite; it is difficult to get fragments of it free 
from felfpar; thofe which I have Been able to feparate, have melted by the tube into 
green-glafs, tranllucid and of an extremely fat afpeft. They difcolour on the fibr^of 
lappare, and liilTolve it with effervefcence. * 

The whitilh half trau'p-rent qua-.tz, which enters into the compofition of this granite, 
appears fattifh on breaking; a fragment of a fifteenth of a line in length, by a thirtieth 
in thicknefs or of &,df /, on 0,033, extremity of a loofe thread of fappare, 

became quite round at the fisme of a blow-pipe, in loofing a little of its tran%arence 
which under this volume appeared perfeft, and formed in itfelf fome bubbles in its in¬ 
terior. This quartz is then more fufible than rock cryftal, in the proportion of 0,035. 
to ^014. 

^hefe granites are frequently mixed with hornblende, fometimes bladkilh, foraetimes 
bordering on* green. 

There is alfo fefen here chlorite often of a green colour, fometimes in nefis, and even 
in thick, raafles. It is tender but not crumbly j of a very fiine and its fmall parts 
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feen througli'a microfcope, appears like fmall blades very tpanflucid,'of a clear green, 
but they have not the regularity of thofe of St. Gothard which I have defcribed. This 
foffile, as well as the hornblende, appears to fupply in thefe granites the place of mica, 
which only Ihews itfelf in very fmall and fcarce blades. 

Some of thefe granites appear rotted, ^Jiere are obferved in them fmall cavities of an 
angular, irregular form full of a fVifty brownifh dull. In breaking thefe granites there 
is lound in their interior parts fmall brown pyrites tarnilhed on the outfide, but brilliant 
and of a very pale yellow infide, and whofe fragments are attraftable by the loadftonc. It 
is from the mixture of thefe pyrites that thefe cavities ar§ formed. My guides found fame 
fragments of thef&fame g'i'anites, in which are feen cubical pyrites of three or four lines 
in thicknefs, which on breaking appear very brilliant, and of a bralTy high coloured 
yellow ; they do not alter on being expofed to the air. 

On thefe rocks are alfo found fome quartz with fome veins and nefls of delphim’tc or 
green fchorl or Dau>»hine; it is but confufcdly cryftalized, but to be diftinguilhed by its 
Iwelling under the blow-pipe, and the black and refraftory fcoriae into which it changes. 

In fome places thefe granites degenerate into irregular fchiftofe rocks, formed of 
quartz and felfpar, without any mixture of mica, and whofe beds are feparated and 
covered with clay of a nut-brown ferruginous colour, and melts into a black giafs. 

In thefe fame granite rocks arc inclofed a layer of granitel, alinofl. entirely compofed 
of black and Ihining lamellar hornblende, and of grey felfpar tranflucid, of the colour of 
rufty iron at its furface. 

To conclude, my guides found in thefe rocks a palaiopetrc or pritnitive petrofilex of a 
grey colour bordering on green, tranflucid at a line thick and even to 1,2; fcaly or 
flielly on breaking, hard, interiorly mixed with fpots of a deep green, which .are 
fcarcely vifible but by a giafs, and which appear to be of fteatile; and alfo with fome 
fpots of pyrites, which in diflTolving ftain of a rufly colour the places near it. This 
Itone in melting tunis to a green giafs like that of felfpar. 

After having refted and examined thefe rocks, I refumed my journey about nine 
o’clock. As I had meafured from Chamouniethe l]cights of the parts of the mountain, 
I knew that I had not more than about one hundred and fifty toifes to go, and that by 
a declivity o^ not more than twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees, on a firm and not 
Ilippery fnow, free from crevices, and diftant from precipices, I therefore hoped to at¬ 
tain the fummit in lefs than three-quarters of an hour; but the rarity of the air prepared 
me difficulties greater than I could have forefeen. I have obllrved in the abridgetf re¬ 
lation, that towards the latter end, I was obliged to take breath every fifteen or fixteen 
fteps; moftly Handing fupported on ;ny flick, but obliged about every third time to fit 
down ; this ncceflity of refling was abfolutely infurmountable; I endeavoured to over¬ 
come it, my Itgs failed me, I felt a fwooning, and I was feized with a dazzling quite in- 
dependent of the power of the light, as the double crape which covered my face perfeftly 
fcrecned my eyes. As it was with extreme concern, that I thus faw the time pais 
that I had hoped to dedicate to the making of my experiments on the fummit, I made 
feveral attempts lo (horten my refls; I endeavoured for evample not to exert my full 
ftrength, and to flop at every four or five flops, but I gained nothing by it j I was 
obliged at the end of fifteen or fixieen fteps to reft as long as if I had done it without 
intermiffion, what is remarkable is that I did not feci this great unoafincfs’till eight or 
ten feconds afte» I gave over walking. The only thing which did me good andNn- 
creafed pay ftrength was.the air of the north win 3 ; when in afeending bhad ray 
turned to'tliat fide, and ftrongly inhaled the air coming from thence; 1 could witjjput' 
flopping go twenty.five or twenty-fix yards. 
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The generality of thefe fenfations felt by the twenty people of which oor party was 
foriped, and the details which I have given in. my abridged account, cannot leave any 
doubt refpefling the caufe of thefe phenomena. They befide perfedly agree with what 
is known as to the neceflity of the air, and even of an air of a certain degree of denfity, 
for the prefervation of animals of a warm nature. 

Pretty near the middle of this afcent we pafTcd nea» two fmall rocks, projeding over 
the fnow. The highefl: of them had been lately (battered, and its fragments thrown 
over the freih fnow to the diftance of feveral feet. And as alfuredly no body had been 
there to blow up this rock with powder, or break it with an iron bar, there can be no 
doubt but it was produced by thdnder. Yet I could not difcov,;i any gl:-fTy bubble. In 
the abridged account I have faid that it proceeded from its conltituent parts being 
extremely refradory ; but this is an error, for I have fmee then feen fragments from 
the rocks of the Dome of Goutc, which are exadly of the fame nature of the one now 
in quelHon, and which are covered with glafly bubbles. This diflerence pit>ceeds rather 
from the greater or lefs violence of the ftroke they have received, or of the lefs or greater 
moifture then contained in them. Among thele fcattered fragments were feen leaves 
of granite in maffes more or lefs thick, whofe great faces were pretty near parallel to 
each other. 

The lower rock prefents the form of an horizontal fmooth table, its length from north 
to fouth fix feet fix inches, and its breadth four feet from eaft to weft. This table finks 
into the fnow from above or from the weft ; but from the lower fide or from the eaft: 
its border rifes four feet eight inches fix lines above the fnow. It is a folid block with¬ 
out any vifible feparation. I carefully took its dimenfions that it might be known here¬ 
after if it ftiould increafe or diininilh. 

lliefe rocks, fituated near tw'o thoufand four hundred toifes above the fea, are inte- 
refting on account of their being the higheft of our globe examined by naturaUfts; 
Mcflrs. Bouguer and Condamine had been on the Cordilleres to an equal and even 
fome toifes greater height than our rocks (two thoufand four hundred and feventy toifes): 
they did not underftand ftones, but as they fay they have fent a great many cafes full 
of fpecimens from the mountains on wftiich their trigonometrical operations had conducted 
them, I fliould have been very defirous to ha\ e thefe fpecimens examined by judges. , 

The deceafed Duke of Rochefoucault, a man as much diftingiiiftied for his knowledge 
as his virtues, and who has been the innocent vidtira to the trouble'' of a ccuniry for 
which he had made and would ftUl have made the greateft facrifices, was willing at my 
l equeft to examine thefe rocks with the gi-cateft care and attention, either at the Jardin 
clu Roi or at the Academy of fcicnces, of which he was a member, but he could neither 
find them nor gain any intelligence of what was become of them. 

The fcarcity of fpecimens of rocks fituated fo high, and the confequencea that might 
be drawn from their natw in different fyftems of geology, engage me to give a particu¬ 
lar defeription. 

They are granite in mafs- where hornblende and fteatite take the place of mica, which 
is there rare, a bright fun ^nd^a magnifying glals are neceffarv to be able to diftiqguifli 
fome white and bright fcales j^it is even doubtful if thefe brilliant particles, which it ia 
iiiipoflible to take off, are really mica. 

Felfpar is the prevailing part of thefe granites; it evidently forms about the threq 
fouiAs of their mafs. Their cryftals, pretty near parallelopepid, vary in fize; fome are 
fe^i^n inch in length and fix lines broad. They are of a dull white, feebly tranflucid, 
of little luftre, of the'fort I call dry ; they yield by ^he blow pipe a tranfparent gbfs, but 
with^bbles, of which may be formed balls of o, 8i, and of confequence fufible'?*. 70 
degrees of Wedgwood. On the filet of fappare the bubbles diflipaSfe, and there remains a 
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t^anfparenf milky glafs, which fubfides without panetratmg or diflblving. Thefe cryftals 
of felfpar appear here and there of a taririlhed green, caufed by a flight mixture o&ftea- 
tite which covers them. • 

The qukrtz which forms a little lefs thaij the fourth of the mafs, is grey bordering on 
violet; uneven in breaking, brilliant in places, not fcaly but conchoid. Its fufibility is 
pretty near the iame as that of other granitic quartz. 

The hornblende, which forms too fmall a portion to be of much account, is "black 
bordering on green ; it Ihcws forae tendency to a fcaly and brilliant form, but is ofrenefl; 
twinkling and almoft earthy. It fufes into a black bright glafs, cavernous in its interior, 
and which on the thread of fappare paifes to a bottle brownifh green, cltanges colour 
■ afterwards, and difl'olvcs with foinc eflcrvefcence which proves a mixture of magnetical 
earth. 

The earthy fteatite likewife forms a very fmall part of thofc granites. 

All thefe ‘granites have their tiatiiral divilions covered with a green black cruft. 
This is an earth refembjing the chlorite, of a blackifli green, fliir.iug a littit at its exterior 
furface, but of a clearer and more earthy green in the fradtures, brJule, the ftreak 
greyilh green, turning brown tinder the blow-pipe, then giving a button =?s o, 3, or 
fufible at the 189th degree of Wedgwood. This button has a metallic afpeft, a little 
unequal, and of a little tamiflied or iron melted colour; and not only this button but 
all the parts that the power of the flame has made brown, are very ftrongly attraftablc 
hy the loadftone. A fmall fragment tried on the filet of fappare, infiltrates immediately 
like ink into the pores, then turns to a tarnilhed brown, and at length entirely lofes its 
colour, but without appearance of diflblution. 

The green cement which covers other parts of this granite in their fpontaneous di- 
vifions is Icfs obfeure, fliining enough, tranflucid, foft and a little greafy to the touch, 
brittle and eafily ftreaked into grey, changing by the blow pipe into a tranflucid glafs, 
which becomes tranfparcnt on the filet or fappare, and diflblves it, but without ebullition. 
This cement appears to be of the nature of fteatite; I was not able to procure any pieces 
large enough to meafure its fufibility. 

'i'he latter part of the afeent between thefe little rocks and the fummit was, as might 
be fnppofcd, the moft difficult for the refpiration ; but at length I gained the long wilhed 
for point. As during the two hours this painful afeenfion coft me, I always h^..under 
iny eyes almoft every thing to be feen from the fummit, my arrival on it was hot at¬ 
tended with that furprife one might imagine. The greateft pleafure I felt was that of 
feeing my great uneafinefs at an end ; for the length of this ftruggle, the recolleftioa 
of the ftill poignant fenfations the difficulties this viftory had coft me, caufed me a great 
deal of irritation. The moment I had got to the higheft top of the fnow with which this 
fummit is ct'owncd, I trod upon it with a fort of anger rather than felt a fentiment of plea¬ 
fure, Befides my objefl: was not folely the getting to the top; I wanted there to make 
obfervations and experiments which would make this undertaking valuable; and I was 
very much afraid I could make but a very fmall part of what 1 had propofed j for I had 
already found'even on the platform where we flept, that experiments attended with 
care, caufed fatigue in this rarified air, and that becaufe without thought you hold your 
breath ; and as it is neceflary to fupply the rarity of the air by the frequency of refpir¬ 
ation,*' this fufpenfion caufed a fenfible uneafinefs, and I have been under the neceffity of 
refting and taking breath after having obferved an inftrument of any fort, as one fltould 
do aftfr having got up a fteep hill. Still the fight of the mountains gavp me a fenwle 
fatisfaffion, of which a more particular account will be feen in the following chsl^r. 

But before the contemplation of thofe diftant objefts I fliould fay a word of tlWFofi^ 
of this fummit, and fi'nifh the defeription of the rocks neareft to it, 
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I 1 ie top of ^oiil Bknc is not a plain but a fort of lengthened ridge, dipeded from 
eaft to weft, pretty near horizontal in its highcitparti and lowering at ihetwaextremV 
ties in angles of from twenty-eight to^thit-ty degrees. Tbk ridge is fo uneven towards 
its fummitj that two perfons cannot walk abreaft} 'but it widens and rotmtlsln defeend- 
ing to the eaftern fide, and takes towards tlbe weft the form of s. projedting roof, di- 
tefted to the north. All this fiimmit is entirely coveita with fnow j not a portion of 
rock to be fecn till you I’cventy or eighty toiies lower down. 

Of the two fronts of the ridge, that to the north is of the moft rapid defeent, and be¬ 
comes afterwards ftill more fo, and terminates by joining frightful precipices. To the 
fouth on the contrary this flant is gcnrie,<ind lower down forn|o .(cradle, rifing itfelf in 
a contrary way to the fouth, where it forms above the Alice Blanche a pretty high point, 
under which is a projedting roof of fnow, and under this roof are the rocks which I faw 
from the heightsof Cramont,and took for the fummit becaufe they concealed the real fum- 
init covered with fnow. This projeflion to the fouth is the caul'e tluy; when the fummit 
of Mont Blanc is viewed in profile from the eaftern or weftern fide, for example, from 
St. Bernard or Lyons, there is feen beneath it a fort of hook tdrncd upwards towards 
the fouth Mdiich conceals it. 

Whilft I was employed in making thefe obforvations, Jaques Balmat offered to look 
for ibme bits of thole rocks which I have juft mentioned, and of which the turned-up 
]H)ir.t above the Alice Blanche is formed. 1 eagerly embraced his propofal. As he had 
liccn well rcftccl and felt himfelf hearty, he fet out very eagerly in a run, but lie foon 
foui'.d his breath fail, and to recover it was obliged to extend himfelf at full length on 
the fnow, however he recovered, and with a lieady pace refumed his intention and 
brought me three ftones of the following fort. 

1. Some granites perfefUy like thofedefore deferibed. 

2. Some fienites or granitelles, that is to faj'i rocks compofed of layers of black horn¬ 
blende and white fell'par, alfo laminar, but both in fuch finall quantities that 1 may avS 
well give thefe rocks the name of trappy after the definition that I have before given. 

5. A primitive petrofilex or paldiop^rc of a grey pearl hue, tranflucid at the thicknefs 
of two thirds of a line, of a fcaly framire in great and finall fcales, hard enough to pro¬ 
duce fparks of fire, bqt yet yielding into grey ftrakes by a ftrong point of fleel. With 
the bl(^ pipe may be formed globules of 0.45 ; which indicates the fufibility of the 
grofs matter at 126 or 130 of Wedgwood. '1 his is a grey half tranfpare^t glafs, with 
bubbles, W'hich on the filet of fappare gains in tranfparency and fubfides, but without 


penetrating or diffolving, and even without freeing nfelf entirely from its bubbles. 

This paldiopeire enclofes veins from one to three lines in breadth, which crofs each 
other under different angles, and fmall nelis of leek-green hornblende, confufedly criftal- 
lized, or in lamina feldom flrait, or in moderate fized fibres. * 

The higheft acceffibl i n ks to the north and under the fummit, are thofe which are 
ftrewed with glals bubbles,'and of which 1 have for the firft time made mention in the 
fecond volume of ih?f •j^mvels, but which merit a more exaft defeription. 

I. Granitelle {j'/cnii of Wt^^ner) compofed -for the moft part of white’felfpar, qjmoft 

H ie, of a laminar frafture, but not'very diftintt, and of hornblende of a greenifli 
, laminar and brilliant in criftals, often by themfelves, although often of undeter¬ 
mined forms, t)f the fize of from one to two lines. The fufibility of this felfparrs the, 
famiil^-that I have deferibed ; and that of this hornblende is of 90 degrees of Wedg- 
w5&d,*aniweriBg to a ball of the diametCT of 0.6. 

fame' granitelle, but in which hor^blendemredominates, having but vtty little 
felfp* This ftone in fome places takes a fchiftofeTexture. 

It is iinderftood that between thefe two numbers may be foundlntermediate varieties, 
von. IV. * 4 X 3., Scliiftus 
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3. Schiftus’of a grceniih ^rey, tender, coinpofqd of coenSennet or j^ccording to Wer- 
ntJf of fchiftofe hornblende, m foine places llrait, in others waving, fomething bdlliant 
oh their greatefl; faces; and of white felfpar in very fmall blades inteimuccd with the 
eorneenne. - 

This febiftus is often found.adhering to Nos. i and 2. It is fufibleinto globules of a 
clear bottle green glals colour, unixcd \Vith w’hite fpots of the diameter of o. 7, .which 
indicates the 81 It degree. It is principally on this fchiftus that the glaffy bubbles are 
feen ; fome are of a pretty clear green, and others of a dark bottle green. But in it is 
alfo fbund pure black hornbleinic, and there the bubbles are black. They arc alfo 
found though more rarely in the white fell'par, end' there they are wbher and .1 little 
more tranflucid than the llone from which they have been lifted up, by the caloric de¬ 
tached by the ihunder. 


Geological Obfervaiions. 

Tlie firft thing th.: ft-uck ne in the vic-w .if ilic whol r.f the high fummits und.T my 
eyes, from the top of the high'\(l among tht-'n, is the /'ort of 'iiforder winch reigns in 
their difpofal. 

When from our plains, or even from the tops of the ..'mn..ts ''dj ;nt to Mont Blanc, 
for example, from Brevent or Cramont, on^* conftders th- chaui of which Mont Blanc 
forms a part, it appear.s that all thefe coloflcs are ranged ia a line, ?" i from this ao- 
pearance is called a chain. But when you take bird’s eye view of thcni, :he inu- 
live appearance van..hes entirely. In faff, the n)onn*^-tins, particularly thofr to the 
north of Mont Blanc, 'n Savoy and in Swifterland, appear fuffi 'cntly joined to form a 
fort of chain. But the primitive ones do not Ihew the mf-Ives ' .der that appt-trance; 
they feem diftributed in great raafles or in gronpes of a varied and fanciful forin Jc 
lached from each other, or at ieaft appear to be only joined by cha’'vt- " ithout my 
regularity. 

Tims to the call the Aiguilles of Chamouni, f Courte-, of Tacu!, the tops c*" -'hich 
mixed willi rocks and fnow, and feparated by glaciers, oFftr the m(. ;f lagmticent fpec- 
tacle, forma tii<|,ngular group alinoll d"tache ’ from Moi. Lime, ar ^ onl- un’*^ed by its 
bafe. 

In like manner to the fotah-weft, the Mont I.uc, th’ Rogne, and .he other primTiv-i 
mountains on the North of the lop ''f the Allee Bl-an s, fo>->i alfo a fort F triang ilar 
group, feparated from Mont 'llan by th- vailcy cf the glacier of Mia.v' and which is 
Hkewiie united only to Mont Blanc by the bafe of the mountains which - lofe this glacier 
to the north. 

And laftiy, Mont Blanc itfelf forms an almoft infulated mafs, the dilierent parts of 
which are not in the fame line, and do not feem to have any agreement in iituation with 
the two other groups. 

In taking a (till further view, I was confirmed in the fame obfervation; the primitive 
mountains of Italy and Swifferland which I was near enough to view, only prefented to 
my fight groups or maffes feparated without order or nligular form. I did not fee the 
appearance of chains except in thofe whofe diftance was too great for the fight to 
take in. 

Tliis obfervgtion excludes all idea of a regular formation, or at leaft it muft be fijaced 
back to an epoch anterior to that which has given them their prefent form* 

Yef Botwithftanding this irregularity in the forms and diftributions of th# great 
maflfes, I obferved fome refemblanctes, as pofiuve as important in the ftruQiurc oimhdr 
parts. All that I could diftinftly fee, speared to me to be compofed of great vertical 

leaves, 
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leaves, and the generality of thefe in a like direction, pretty hearly from norUi-ean; to 
fouth-weft. * * , . ' 

I had above all a great pleafu.re hi obferving this ftrufktre in the Aiguille du Midi. 
In Chapter XVIII. of the fecond volume is feen with what trouble and danger! attempted 
to make the tour of the bafe of this Aiguille^ to ftudy its. form ; and with what regret 
I found my eager curiofity oppofed by inacceIBble walla of granite which^rround its 
bafe. Here I faw it under my feet, and defcribed at my cafe all its parts. 

The fecond day of the journey, on arriving at the border of the platform on which I 
pafied the night, I faw to the north-eall a little briow me fome broken pinnacles; I 
alked Pierrr Balraat what they v^ere^ and when he informed .;ne what I prelently dif- 
covered myfelf, that it was the fummit of the Aiguille du 'Midi, 1 felt a fatis&Sion 
difficult to deferibe. 

In continuing to afeend I did not lofc fight of ii, and I am certain that like the Ai¬ 
guilles of Blaitiers it is entirely compofetl of magnificent plates of grijriite, perpendicular 
to the horizon and in a direftion from north»eaft to foath-we'i. 'i’hree of iliele plates 
fepai..ted from each other form th_ fummit, and fimilar o.ies gradually lefiening a^; they 
life, form the fouth froTi‘ at the fi e of the Ccl <hi Gcant. 

I believe then it was an illufion when in obferving from bottom to top, it ap ■^ared 
to me to be compofed plates applied rounu an axis like the leaves of an ariichoke; 
or at leaft if tnere are fome leaves d'''pofed in this 'nanner, iliey ore only the loivcfl: 
ones; for in div'ng as I may fay into i:s interior, I faw ah 'is leaves perfedly pa*' 'leliv 
each otner. 

I have given the details ox this fummit as an example; a’l thofe which I could fee 
diftindly appeared to n.e pretty near in the fame form and d'-eition. If there vvex*c 
fome*ex options they were local and of litueex ent. 

This great phenomenon expaius itfeif, as 1 ..ope to fliev in the theory, by the refou’' 
lemsnt or enipticn which has raifed thofe beds originally horizontal. 

another queftion which I ardently defired to refolve,is to know if thefe great plate'; 
prefervo t’ e fame nature from their bafes, which I had long known, to their fummits, 
which I . d ’’’oi A ffj 7.ear. I was fully fatisfied; 1 found that the fummit of 
thefe pecks, a^. well thofe 'ivh.ch we laid hold of, and of which a dcfcfiption has beeji 
given in the foregoing '•hapter, as thofe which we found near enough to examine dif- 
tiad'y liic {'■’ lances of w'hich they are formed, are without doubt like their bafes, of 
granite, granuelle, o. veined grar.te, and oth“r ilones -f the fame clafs. 

This drcumftancv is fo important for the theory, tha. thi.ough I might have obferved 
i( on mountains lefs high, and that it appeared mefi probable fc' the others, it gave me 
extreme fatisfaflion to make it general by a dired obfervation. 

In effeft this proves the remarkable property of n. )untains in vertical beds, which is 
that their ntdure is the fspne from their bafe to their fummit, be the height of their fiun* 
mits what it may. Oh the contrary, in thofe whofe beds are horizontal, of at lead 
nearly, fo, the nature<>f the fame vertical part of the mountain is feen to change in pro¬ 
portion to its height. I ho Buwt, for example, reils on a primitive bafe, whilfl its fqmmit 
is fecondary. The Furela del Bofeo has its bottom of hard veined granite with the 
grain large; and in proportion as one gets higher thefe granites are feen to degenerate 
into foisted rocks, of a quite different nature. The fame obfervation is verified as we 
J^^ee, on Mont Rofe and Mont Cervin. . ' 

differepce holds good with the difference of the caufe which has gtven to thefe 
dlfiei^^lbrts of mountains the fituation and form thev now have. 

4 .x 3. la 
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In fhbr<i«^!ch haVft vertical trenches, each trench is one, and the fame bed, in the 
proper fenfe 'of this wor<J, aad riot <he produftionof any accidental fiffures, ais fpme 
•naturaliftsiiave•pretended.,.'* ' - 

ITielb 5 eds were originally horizontal, and have only been raifed by a revolution of 
our globe is then very mtural that «§ch of them may have preferved to its utmoft 
height the lame nature it had fmm its firft formation. 

On the contrary, the mountains divided ‘into horizontal trenches have only been raifed 
. by an^accumulation of different bicb or layers, compofed of cryftallizations, or depofits' 
the nature of which varied according to the diverfity^ of matter contained in the waters 
where they hay/; been formed. * 

From this tlieory ft fo!lo*tt's, that the central rocks of a mafs all compofed of vertical 
bedvS, fuch as Mont Blanc, ought to have been originally buried in ground of a very 
great depth. In efieft, if it is fuppofed either by a rifing up, as I think, or by the 
rupf&rc of tlSe cruft of the old earthy as M. De Luc believes, riiat thef§ beds, horizontal 
in the beginning, are become vertical; more, if it is fuppofed that the bottom of a val* 
ley, that of Chamouni Yor inilance, be the ancient furface of the coat, it will follow from 
hence that the horizontal diftance of the valley of Chamoimi to a part which anfwers to 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, Ihould be pretty near the meafure of the thicknefs of the 
cruft which has been ruffled up or broken, and that in confequence the fummit of Mont 
Blanc, whofe adtual height is about a league above the furface of our globe, had been 
originally buried two leagues below the furface. 

It Ihould not be then in the fubterraneous depths of the mines of Poland or Northum¬ 
berland, but on the fummits of mountains, in vertical beds, that it is neceffary to ftudy 
the nature of the primitive world, at leaft as far as we could attain. 

This idea has given, in my mind, a great intereft to the fpecimens that I have taken 
from the higheft rocks of Mont Blanc, and has engaged me to deferibe them with great 
care; I always regard them*with new pleafure; I ftudy thetn, I interrogate them; and 
methinks that if they could anfwer my queftions, they would unveil to me all the myf- 
teries of the*formation and revolutions of our globe. 

I was ftill more confirmed in thofe ideas when, in confidering the rocks neareft to 
<the fummit, I recollefled that the greateft number of them contained no mica, and that 
the others contained only fcales of it, fo fcarco and final!, that by none that I broke off 
could I determine their reality. For it is a faft, that the matter torn afunder by the 
I’ubterraneous fires at the bottom of the earth to a great depth, very rarely contains 
mica. M. de Dolotnieu met only one micaceous rock in the matter vomited by Mount 
Etna, and I have not feen any in the volcanos of Auvergne or Brifgaw; yet I have 
feen Ibmfein thofe of Vefiiviiis, as has M. Nofe in the lavas of the Lower Rhine ; but it 
is becaufe‘lhe fubterraneous fires do not always take at the fame depth the fubftances 
they throw out: it is fufficient for my obfervation, that the mica is much fcarcer in the 
bowels of the earth than at the furface. 

It would have been natural to think that the higheft fummits of the Alps fbould be 
found near their centre, or at leaft towards the middle of the breadth or the mafs of 
primitive mountains; yet it is not fo. From the fummit of Mont Blanc is feen that to 
the fouth } on the fide of Italy, there are many more high fuhimits than to the north, 
. on the Savoy fide; fo that this high fummit is found near the northern border of the 
whole of the.primitive mountains. So alfo is the view finer and more interefting%n the 
fide of Italy, for the If condary mountains to the nortb j terminated by the blue anoSwo- 
notohous line of the Jura, prefent neither variety nor grandeur j and our plain^/even 

our 
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©uriake, feen obliqiiely through the vapoura of the honzon, prefent only feeble t|nis 
and few diftindt objecls. On the'contrary, on the foiithern fide jhe horizon concealed 
by theVnigh fuminits,' varied in their groups and forms,, iplxed with rocks and fnows, 
and interfered with green valleys, prefents a wljole equally fingular an(S magnificent. 
But above all, as I hayaalready fatd, the aigyilles and the glaciers of all the environs of 
Mont Blanc, formed in my mind, all at.&nce, the moil ravifliing aid inftrudlive 
fpectacie. 

In fine, from'this fine obfervatory I feized at one glance, or at lead without changing 
fituation, the whole of the grand phenomenon that I had before feen in detail, that of 
the raifed beds of the mountains at the fide of Mont Blanc, rjid the high fummits of its 
neiglibourhood. Such, towards the north, were the mountains of'Repofoir, thofe of 
Paffy, of Servoz, the Buet; thofe to the fouth, the Col-Ferret, Great St. Bernard, and 
then the chain of Cramont, the funimit of which is not feen, as I have already faid, from 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but of which the after-part is feen,to border tlie Alice- 
Blanche, and then to join itlelf to the Tarentaife mountains. 

Farther on, at the other fide of thefe lharp-pointed chain§ againft Mont Blanc, are 
feen feme whofe edges are turned the other w'ay, according to the law I have made 
known in the firft volume, and all thefe phenomena perfedly agree with'the fyftcm of 
refoulement or eruption, of which in other places there are fo many proofs. 

I have thus happily finiflied thefe obfcrvatkms. I began with them under the appre- 
henfion that the hidden coming of a cloud, fo frequent in thofe high places, might have 
enveloped me, and deprived me of the power of accomplifhing what I had molt at 
jieart. 
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SUMMIT or MONT PERDU, 

THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN* OF TH» TYKENESS. 

BT L. RAMOND, 

Member of the National Inflitute; and read in that Society the 19 Flurcal, an 11. 


I HAD convinced niyfclf, by various attempts to reach the fummit of Mont Perdu, 
that it was only by its eaftern fide tiiat it could be' accomplifliijd; and 1 was per- 
fuaded that even its peak might be afeended by the way of the defile of Fanlo, unlefs 
any infurmountable obilacle lay concealed from me, in the fpSice which feparates the 
peak from the defile. 

It was therefore towards this doubtful intervening fpace that all my attention and 

thoughts were direfted, and 1 had more.than once or twice urged my guides to explore it; 

two of whom at length, lull fummer, determined to gratify me, and I marked their route 

for them; but having reached the foot of the mountain, they thought proper to go from 

my inllrudions, and to truft to the guidance of a Spanilh ihepherd, lei's acquainted than 

themfclves with Mont Perdu; and they had nearly paid very dear for fo doing. This 

journey was indeed perilous, being obliged to pafs a night (fo ill had they contrived for 

thentl'elves) beneath the glacier of the peak, without melter, without fire, and almoll 

without fond. The fecond day, however, they conquered the laft difficulties, and 

reached the I'ummit, but fo worn out, that they had fcarcely ability to explore it; and 

fo confufedly did the man who came to me with the tidings of their fuccefs deferibe the 

places, that 1 was more than once, in the courfe of his narrative, apprehenfive they had 

totally failed in their obje£t: one circumftance was evident enough, which was, that the 

path they took was not the proper one. . . 

Be this as it may, I inftantly determined upon my departure, refolving to follow feru- 

puloufly the way I had by ray eye traced out to ra^felf, by which I did not doubt I 

Ihould fteer clear of thofe dangers to which my guides had been expofed; nor w'as I 

difappointed; I had conceived the true rout, and found myfelf upon the fummit of 

Mont Perdu, lefs exhaufted by the labour of the journey than I was by exploring its 

bafe. I took my departure from Barege the 9th of Auguft 1802, and having gained 

the valley of Gidre and Eftaube, I took my firft ftation on the height of Port Penide, 

the exadl elevation of wld h ;c was very defirable to afeertain, and by the obfervation of 

the barometer I found it to be one thouland two hundred and ninety-one toifes; but the 

port dii Penide is by no means the higheft or moft difficult paflage of this'portion of the 

Pyrenees. ^ *. 

This calculation afforded me the opportunity of afeertaining with precifion the extent 

of the leffer chain of permanent fnows, which terminated at the abfolute elevation of 

one thoufand two hundred and fifty toifes. , 

I hdd a good fpirit-level, which furniftied me alfo with a very interelling refult: I 

proved by it tl^t the defile of Pimeni, from which I was fcpai^ted by the valley of 

Eftaube, was "precifely of th(|.fame elevation with the Port de Penide, and likewile with 

the defile of Fanlo, diiifted fropa me by the valley of Bcoiiie, This conformfty of e eva- 

3 . . 
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tion ^ween. three ^:wrefpondlng and Ijlike difpofecj; points, is a (^covliy iflimieiyjs 
inilnatenal to a geological hiftory oiF|®»n^Penide, s«, . ^ «» * 

• But ia vain our afcent;, to the defile FWIo : it was iffdiipeh§iblc we feodd re* 

thigrade } tffe were to defcend confiderably ere we could re.afcMi4 We dire^efl'our- 
i'elvcs ^liquel^ towards the enormous wdls whjeh bear u^.'the lake of Mont Perdu and 
its terrace, which brought us to.ijte poinf from whence the torrent precipitates itfelf, in 
a frightful catarafl:, to the„bottonf oi the valley of Bcoufe. * 

l^re we found ourfelves upon a finall well turfed, but very inclining’platfofin ; and 
here too we'tnet with a flock <3f (heep wider the guidance of a fliepherd, a fp^xics of ra¬ 
vage, unable to underltaad us even in his native laitgucfge. Mont Perdu was fiil'pendetl 
X)ver his: head, yet was he as little acquainted with it as if it had conftituted a part of t lie 
Andes. He had, however, a knowledge of the defile of Fanlo, here defigned under 
the name of iV^/c, atid he engaged to conduft us to it the next day. Wc*in ,confe- 
quonce, palled tiie vight with Hfm in the open air, amidft the vapour of the cataratls, 
and the angry portents of a threatening tempeft on every fide. I took the height of 
this ftation, and found l!he mean between two obfervations to be one tboufand and three 
loifes. , ^ 

pur firft labour in the morning was to crofs the torrent which diicharges itfelf from 
the lake; its depth, its.rapidity, and particularly the coldnefs.^of the water, rentJered 
ibis effort of foine difficulty. I'he wateftcaufed a rife of two degrees only in the ther¬ 
mometer above the freezing point. ■ . 

From this place until we reached the fummit of the defilp of Nifcle, we expeiienced 
no other difficulty than what was occafioned by the extreme inclining of the Hopes. I 
afeertained the height of the defile to be exaftly upon- a level with that of the Penide, 
as it is alfo with the border of the terrace near the lake of Mont Perdu; the lake'itfelf 
is fomewhat higher. I found, on trial, itsabfokue elevation to be fomething more than 
thirteen hundred toifes. Here then we have four excavations of equal form and height, 
viz. the valltfyof the lake, the defile of Nil’cle, and thofe of Pimeneand Penide; which 
I confider as the remains of an .ancient valley, hollowed by the currents, after the dc- 
llrudion of the beds of Mont Pci*cu, and poffibly before their emerfion ; a valley which 
afterwards may have been tranfverfely cut by the great rents which now adually foyin 
the vailies of Bcoufe, d’Eflaube, and Gavarmi. Hitherto I had proceeded upon aflured 
grounds; I have already deferibed what is finguhr upon this fecondary foil, compofed 
of irregular beds thrown up by the accidents of nature, the receptacles alternately of 
marbles, breccia, limeflone : fotne compad, and mingled with flint; others grofs, and 
more or lefs niixed with clay and fund, and all fprinkled with zoophytes and teilaceous 
fragments. 1 now found myfelf upon the continuations which coiiliitute the fummits.of 
Mont Perde, the foil of which, it was evident to me, had never cl^an:>ed either its po- 
fition or nature. 1 had never before been in a fituation fo convenient, corredly to notice 
its llructurp. The fide -of the mountain which prefented itfelf to me, that commands 
the defile to thfe eaft, arofe to a perfed peak, lb that the view I had of it was coniplctel^^ 
tranfverfal, and perfedly charaderllUc of the pofition of the beds which fonned the. 
ridges of the mountain 1 was about to climb. . . ♦ 

The whole of thefe beds, allowance being made for their windings, incline generally 
Cl much to the north, that the greateft part of them hardly vary from a. vertical litua* 
tion, and. have a diredion very vifitily parallel with the general diredion of the eVain; 
a circumftance notOthp-wife to be explained or accoun^ for than froip^fomo Violept 
convulfion of nature; and it is not to be doubted tbn t||^'intuption has taken fdace 
under thd ve^ watds, which have removed Uiele beds, for theilliitmcr trenchae are co, 
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vQi'ed with thick layei^ of fhelly fireerftone, incliniiig rather to the northern horizon, and 
which diHers in nothing befides from the free*fl:one found in the^eds. * 

What I had the opportunity of feeing upon the mountain of Mifcle, I was about once 
more to explore on the fummit of Mont Perdu, but in portions, and in detail^furrounded 
by the fnows and ice, and embofoined midft the diforder and ruins of nature, where it 
is hardly polTible to difccrn the order and ftruSure of thefe irregular interwoven (helves. 

The firft (lages to the afccnt of Mont Perdu prefent themfelves to us to the weft of 
the defile of Nifcle, and they prefent themfelves wl;h an abruptnefs and grandeur 
which announce the avenues to its fummit. Four or five terraces piled one upon ano¬ 
ther form as many flights of fteps,’ covered in part either with fixw or fngments, which 
tend not a little to facilitate the accefs to thefe otherwife inacceftibie walls. The firft 
of thefe fragments arc blocks of more than ordinary fize, and apparently belong to the 
chain of the parafite bed of free-ftone which copes the mountain of Nifcle. It muft be 
noticed, 1 apply the name of free-ftone to thofe gravelly calces, of.which fand confti- 
tutes the moft apparent part. Teftaceous fragments are found in thofe free-ftones; 
and with them fragments of a calcareous fchiftus, ftrongly polluted with clay, and fpread 
over with a fmall extended polypus, moderately compreffed, foroetimes ramified, its 
furface pierced with fimple pores, but remarkable for a fmall projefting belt which fur- 
rounds them. 

I very fhortly paffed beyond thefe blocks, and continued my rout, afeending obliquely 
from the north-caft to the fouth-weft, that is to fay, in a diredtiou which cut nearly in a 
right angle the general diredion of the ridges, and foon reached the ruins which belong 
to the continuation of the beds of which even the mafs or body of the mountain of 
Nifcle is formed. Here I recognized the compad ftone of Marbore, black or grey 
withiii, but foon whitening when expofed to the air, and fpreading itfelf in a fpontaneous 
manner in fmall irregularly angled fragments. It is moft generally fetid, but in no 
region did 1 experience it fo much fo as in this; the very treading it was fufficient to 
infed the air with an infuperable fmell and a naufea, bearing no poflible relation to that 
caufed by percuilion in the common hepatic and bituminous ftones. 

It took us near an hour to crofs thefe fragments, or rather thefe wrecks, and we were 
much overpowered in this part of our journey by the efforts required as well to climb 
the exceffive flanting declivities, as to ftruggle inceffantly againft the loofe earth, tending 
invariably to the precipice. At length we found ourfelves upon the upper terrace, and 
on a range of rocks, which at the firft forms a narrow ridge, but widens by degrees, and 
becoming fafer, brings us to a fort of valley where the ices begin which encircle the 
peak. 

In the bare and uncovered part of this extended ridge I noticed fome large pieces of 
a compad calcareous blackifh ftone, crouded with great lumps of filex of tlie fame co» 
lour} they (lightly incline ■ from the vertical to the fouth, and follow the fame diredion 
with the ridge and chain. It is a repetition of beds of the fame nature I have noticed in 
the Porte de Penide, and elfewherc. Here, as there, they tqipear to be of the 

number of thofe whole diredion^ is moft evident. They were diftinguifhable by me on 
the mountain of Nifcle, yet in my view, where this intrenchment widens itfelf from the 
bafe to the fummit of its wefterly fide. The kidneys of filex are of larger volume there 
than at Ports de Penide, and are at the fame time exceedingly irregular^ though I found. 
one figured like an hexadrical oblique prifm, whic^i Angular fpecimen I have depofited 
in JUr.Hauy’s cplledion} had Pmet with it in the very heart of th^ rock, I foould,have 
been<empted to examine the difeft work of cryftalHzation, but it was of the number 
of thofe fragments fprefd over the furfoce of this ground: and as all the kidneys \.ith 
VOL. IV. 4 Y * wh’ch 
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wl^ich thefe' ftones abound, are Mattered in every fenfe by ftraight planes, the natural- 
efFcft of retiring waters y I am warranted in the conjefture, that this priftii is a detached^ 
portion of a more confiderable kidney, in which the fifluros had acci^tally met ufider- 
the angles, which quartz particles have an inceflant tendency to form. ’ >' 

At Port Penide there are many (hells contained in this ftone; here I did not perceive 
any, but it is probable fome may‘be found ; befidcs, I have met with layers of a calca¬ 
reous ftone in thefe beds, very argillaceous, and much mixed with fand, which contained 
fo large a qxiantity of nummularia^ as gave it an appearance of having been almoft en¬ 
tirely compofed of them. Thefe beds foon flip under the ices, and become no longer vi- 
fible. We now approadhed the borders of thefe glaciers, which have here their origin,, 
and confequently but of very gentle declivity. Neverthelefs, we found the crofting of 
them difagreeable enough ; fometimes we found the furfacc harchand flippery, at others 
we funk up to the knees in the recent fnovvs, fallen upon the fummits in the month of 
June. Ben<?ath ibis fnow too, in our treadings, we were fenfible of rents, in. which 
we run the rilk every inp:ant, of being loft. J’he expofed clefts alfo intercepted our paf- 
fage, and we had nearly been altogether fi:oj>prd, at two hundred metros* below the 
funmiit, by One of them, which extended tranfverfly from the origin of the glacier, to 
the fteep of the valley of Bcoufle. It was but three days Jtefore, that my guides had com- 
modioufly pafled this cleft, by a bridge of fnow, which was now diflblved ; and w'hich it 
was now' our bufinefs to eflefluate by leaping, which we fucceeded in, and thereby con¬ 
quered the laft cbftaclc. I raeafured the depth of the cleft, and found it forty feet; and 
as the place wh'ere we crofted, correfponded with the convexity of the mountain; it muft 
evidently have been the place where the ice was of the Icaft thicknefs. 

From thence 1 beheld the fummit which had hitherto been conftantly concealed from me, 
by the pofition of the declivities over which I had pafled. It prefented itfelf in theTorm 
of an obtufe cone, clotheil in fpotlefs, rcfplendent fnow; the fun (hone with uncommon 
purcaefs and brilliancy ; but its difk was fliorn of its rays, and the fky appeared of a deep 
blue, and lb ftrongly fliaded w'ith green, that even tlie guides were ftruck with the ftt-ange- 
nefs of its afpefl:. The firft tint has been obferved on all the high mountains; but there- 
is no exanipl'e of the fecond, and I am myfelf totally ignorant, to-what this Angular op¬ 
tical illufion may be attributed. 

At a quarter paft eleven, I reached the fummit, and, at length, had the gratification- 
of contemplating, at my feet, the whole of the Pyrenees, and inftantly fet to work with 
my inftruments. I'he wind blew very boifterous from the-W.S.W.; w'hich threw dif¬ 
ficulty in the way of my operation. I marked the ftate of both the barometer, and the 
thermometer at noon. M. Dangos made a correfpondent obfervation at Tarbes,, with the, 
inftruments he took with him to Mount Etna; which have been carefully compared: 
wkh mine.* My barometer placed upon the creft of the cap of fnow, after due correflion,. 
flood at i8i. 11.14!.—at Tarbes it was found at the fame timci to ftand at 271. 

The diftbrence of logarithms then give one thoufand five hundred and fifty toifes,. for- 
the vertical height of the meafured column. On the other hand, the thermometer.at 
Tarbes ftood'at 20° 5'—by Reamur’s fcale, and at fummit of the Peak, at 5’ 5^ 
by the fame fcale; which leaves to be added, agreeably to Mr. Trembley’s formula,. 
12.11 toifes, and determines the height of the column to be 1562411 toifes—^Now 
"Vidal’s trigonometrical operations the elevation of Mont Perdu atone thouf^d five 
hundred andTiinety-niiie toifes beyond that of Tarbes; which makes a difference of at 
kaft.37 toifes, or ^Vt of the meiafured column. Mr.^la-^lace’s formula augments ibis 
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<lifFerence, more than double j and fo does Mr. Deluc’s, but Scliuckburgh’s correc¬ 
tion of the latter brings the refult very exaft to the formula of the former. > 

Ijjis my intentiof|-;|o examine more carefully this obfcrvaiion, vvhen I give an account 
of the whole of my barometrical obfervalions; at prefent 1* ihall content myfclf with ob- 
ferving that the wind was exceedingly tempe{lu'''us, and blew from the fouthern region; 
and the Iky around me very portentous of ftoirn ^ and that all my bbfer^ations, made 
under fimilar circumftanccs, have ever been fliort of tne heights of the places I would 
meafure. 1 ftiall further obferve that the corredion of temperature, which has already 
been fo often hazarded, rimft not here be confided in. Local circumfliances, infinitely 
varied, mod certainly varioufly influenced every part of the fam" column of air it was 
permitted me to examine. In effeft, if the thermometer, placed by tile fide of the ba¬ 
rometer, on the lap of^ow, and at four feet above the furface, announced 5" 5' of heat, 
the fame thermometer brought down to the furface of the fnow fell to 2“, by reafou of 
the abforbent nature of the heat, which occafioncd a rapid evaporation of the furface. 
At the fame time another thermometer, placed likewife in the (bade, at four feet from 
the furface, but upon the fouthern face of the peak, which the fnows had left, indi¬ 
cated -p 10°, and this fame thermometer, placed on a level with the furface, and expofed 
to the fun, rofe to -l- 18.25. Finally, I muft remark, and that too as a very fingular 
and fortunate circumftance, that Mont Perdu, and the Defile of the Giant, (Col du Ge- 
ant,) where Saufl'ure made fuch a feries of valuable obfervations, we found to be precifely 
of the fame height, fince the trigonometrical obfervations give to each one thoufaud 
feven hundred and fixty-thrce toifes, of actual elevation ; for the mercury retained its 
fituation at the fame point in both thefe elevated fpots ; and befidcs the barometrical 
calculation of heights furnifiied refults to Mr. SaulTure fo far below his geometrical 
proofs, that this illuflrious naturalift 'has judged it proper to l elinquifli them altogether, 
notwithfianding they were grounded upon eighty-five obfervations, made within the 
courfe of fifteen days. 

I'lie peak is covered with fnow from the great glacier to the fummit, but the thlck- 
nefs of the fnow gradually diminilhes, and becomes very iiicoufiderable towards the top, 
by rcafon that its trenched form does not admit of an accumulation of them; here in¬ 
deed they did not app 'ar to me more than three metres in depth ; their confidence js 
both thin and light, and it is but (lightly they incorporate themf.lves with the extremity 
of the ice; while at the fame time the thaws here arc of too (liort a duration to im¬ 
pregnate them with w'ater; and the fmall quantity which gathers during the fine days of 
(uninier runs quickly off by two outlets; but on the northern declivity thefe fnows 
take, by degrees, an extraordinary confillcncc, and quickly transform themfelves into a 
vaft glacier, which defeends to the border of the lake, from a vertical height of eight 
hundred metres. , 

Contrary to this, on the fouth of the peak the foil was diflinguifhable, a circumftance 
to be attributed lei's to tne force or aftion of the heat, than to the extreme precipitancy 
of its deep. The faovys cannot here ftipport themfelves, but are continually falling 
from the fummit of the mountain, on a defeent fituated fix or feven hundred metres 
beneath, and thefe form an ice confiderable enough to refid the direft and reverberated 
heat to which this fituation expofes it. 

The uncovered part of the fummit prefented to my view no entire rock, no 
regi/lar bed; it appeared only a mafs of rui^, all of the fame fijecies of done 
jpz. acompa^, calcareous, black, and fetid done, which infinuates, or inter-twines itfelf 
inte thekeds of fand-ffonesfnd (hell lime-done. . examined it’here with an attention, 
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propoitioned to the importance its fituation gave it. It is of a fine graiii; a fpecies of 
iftarble, conipofed alnyjft entirely of carbonated lime, without any mixture of argil, yet 
you may difcover, by the aid of a microfcope, in the refidue lef^y the nitrous icid, 
after the dffiTolution of the calcareous part, quantity of very fine quaftas^fe fand. This 
ftone, particularly the interior of it, is decidedly black; but its blacknefs quickly goes 
off, when expofed either to the <fire or air, though it will refift adds. I had fancied I 
difcovered in it the fetid principle: it totally left it during its diffolving, without the car¬ 
bonic gaz contrading the fmell in its evaporation. Mr. Vauquelin was eager to afford * 
' me his afliftance, more clofely to examine the properties of tWs ftone. He difcovered 
in it, as I did, h9t only o naufeous but a cadaverous fmell, unfolded by trituration; he 
' found no argil in it, but'fome filiceousparticles, evidently belonging to the fand; which, 
as I have already mentioned, is found in its compofition. The€)lack refidue is a com- 
pofition of fand, carbon and iron; the two latter fubftances have the appearance of being 
intimately ccKnbin^ with the carbonate of lime. The carbon conftituted not more than 
a 35th part of the portion of the ftone he made his experiment upon: with refped to 
the fetid principle, he concludes it to be produced by a fubftance of the nature of gaz, 
which evaporates in the pulverifation and diffolution of the ftone. Perhaps it exilts in 
the carbonic acid, but it marks its properties. Further, the analogy of this fmell with 
that is diftinguilhable in certain black marbles, in which he has afterwards difcovered a 
bitumen inconteftably of animal nature, inclines him to believe that it has here no other 
origin. 

This laft conjeSure is affuredly well fupported by the marvellous deftruftion of marine 
animals, which took place at the firft formation of thefe mountains. Neither is this ca¬ 
daverous fetidity peculiar to the beds of marble there met with; it is every where at¬ 
tendant on the carbonate of lime, and is difcoverable by breaking the free-ftoneitlelf, of 
which the carbonate principle is the moft inconfiderable part; as fand is difcovered even 
in marbles, where we have the leaft reafon to expeft its prefence. All the mafles are a 
mixed affemblage of materials, of a correfpondent nature; fand, fetid carbonated lime, 
clay, Ihells, affociated in' all poffible proportions, the fport of particular accidents, modi¬ 
fying throughout the influence of general caufes; fuch are the elements of all thefe beds, 
and veins, which, with fo much feeming caprice, replace and fucceed each other with fo 
much irregularity. If, in the various fragments that I have collefted on the fummit, I 
have not obferved organized fragments, their prefence is not lefs attefted by the fetidity 
refulting from the mixture of their fofter parts, than in the neighbouring beds by the 
cohfervation of their Ikeletons. It is not improbable, but by a very diligent examination 
fome veftiges may be difcovered, as we obferve here and there in beds of the fame nature 
on Mont Pinede; but ftone of this compaft quality ordinarily contains very few oi^anic 
fragments f and we find the quantity in all the beds, of which thefe mountains are com¬ 
posed, is conftantly proportioned to the fand or clay contained in them; but the beds of 
ihells are not diftant; they encircle every where the veins with acompafl; calx; I have 
met with them a little below the fummit; and they ihew themfelves on every face of the 
peak. Thefe* extendings are perceptible in all the mountains, ranged on the fame mi- 
neralogical parallel; and if among ail thefe collateral beds, vertically arranged, the pre¬ 
eminence is given to beds of compad calx, which, neverthelefs, conftitute the fmalleft 
portion of their compofition, it is becaufe the beds of this order are fuperior ii^dura- 
bllity to brittle free-ftone and decayed marls. 

Frqm the top of Mont Perdu the eye embraces'at once the whole fyftem of moun¬ 
tains, in afped refembling each other, and recognifes thilfame conftitution in alF that 
rife above ordinary heights. The fyftem is an extended feries of fummits, the beds 
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of which arrange themfelves upon one and the fame linet in^a parallel dire£lion witlt the 
chain, dividing the tmmenfe horizon in two parts, as dilFerent lather levels, as the moun- 
t .tains which coni||and them are diftind in form. * ^ 

To the nooth, the primitive mountains, which conftitute the axis of the chain, lift up 
their heads. Their fliarp and rugged fum^iits clofely encircle and form a belt of more 
than four myriametres (leagues) of tranfverfal thicknefs, whpfe elevation totally inter¬ 
cepts the view of the French plains: fo infcnfibly progreffivc is their finking on this fide, 
that this vaft belt compofes itfelf of feven or eight gradations of heights, gradually Icf- 
fening, fo that the fouth peak^of Bagneres, whofe itation is in the lad vifible range, is 
only five hundred metres below Mont Perdu. " • 

To the fouth, the view is quite different; here they appear to fink on a fuJden. A 
precipice prefents itfelf of from one thoufand to one thoufand one hundred metres j the 
bottom of which confUtutes the fummit of the higheft mountains in Spain; none of 
which attain to two thoufand five hundred metres of abfolut j elevRtioii,*and q,uickly de¬ 
generates into low round topped hills, beyond which opens t!»e immenJe perfpedive of 
the plains of Arragon. 

But what more particularly attraded my attention was this meridional belt of the Py¬ 
renees, fo nicely divided into two diftind parts. The neighbouring plains opened to 
my view, the long ridges, and opening valleys which ordinarily form the calcareous fides 
on the extremities of great chains. The belt, on the contrary, attached to Mont 
Perdu, and which is evidently an appendant of it, preferves the grotefque appearance 
which charaderizes every appendage of this lingular mountain. It is a vaft extended 
platform, or terrace, the furface of which, viewed from this elevation, feems nearly level. 
Some fmall protuberances pidure fo manydittle and gently rifing hills, feparating fome 
larj^e, but not deep valleys; but in the midft of thefe iTuperficial inequalities, four or five 
enormous clefts open their ponderous jaws, the walls of which are extremely vertical. 
They diverge in their openings, from the bafe of the peak, and extend to the bounda¬ 
ries of the platform; the protuberances and valleys of which they indifferently divide, 
as they divide themfelves from their very foundations. They abforb alfo the waters, 
and thick forefts lye concealed at their bottoms. Thefe clefts are, in appearance, fo re¬ 
cently formed, that one would imagine them the work of yefterday, and have fo exadly 
preferved their fliarp and returning angles, their projedions, and indentings, the wind¬ 
ings of their divifiuns, and the undulations of their lummits, as io induce a belief they 
only waited a new effort of that power which feparated them to re-unite them. 

It was defireable more minutely to examine thefe chafms, but we could not refolve 
to defeend from the fummit; this precipice is one of thofe not to be braved with impu¬ 
nity : hence we decided upon a circuitous rout of twelve or fifteen leagjues,,to endea¬ 
vour to find an entrance to them, either in the Val de-Broto, or in that of Fanlo; and 
retook our way by the -?lar3ds of B.iiuffe, to be certain at lead of paffing the niglu in^ 
a place where it might be poflible to make a fire. 

It was at one o’^'sfrk I began to defeend from the fummit, after having made a fecond 
obfervation with the baromci«r, but this was not made at Tarbes. Befide, my inftruments. 
had not very fenfibly varied. — I had continued near two hours upon this fummit, and 
during all this time, no being that had life catne wuhin reach of my fight, excepting an 
ea^e fiying’with fuch an incnnct-ivable rapidity againft the current of the wind, that The 
[pace of a minute veiled him from my eyes. ' * 

It is with»the utniott difficulty, we ourfelves could ftruggle with the impeluofity of 
tlfis wind, which an eagl#%ould fo triumphantly -‘ncounter j and the cold too we expe¬ 
rienced from it was alinoft iiifupportable. No wind diminiihes fo quickly the fenfible 
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lieat, as a foifth wind, wh^ weare expofed to its aSion in the higher r^ons of tlie at* 
mofphere. It deriyes i\m property -from its drynefs and velocity, which entices and for¬ 
wards the evaporation of hodids fufceptible of its influence. The therraometer was noC>; 
low, yet we were almoft frozen, but this was all the inconvenience I felt; we breathed 
without difficulty in this rarified air, found by many fo infufficient for relpiraiion. I 
have been myfelf more than oncb or twice witnefs to perfons of hale vigorous confti- 
tutions being oblig^ to forego proceeding to heights much beneath this—even Saufl'ure, 
upon the defile of the Giant, where the air was by no means fo rarified, experienced 
an oppreffion in breathing, byfomewhat more thancorpmon exertion, but here we felt 
nothing of the kind. The pulfe only indicated an alteration, which was independent of 
the agitation occafioned by the labour of the jourftey —reft did not quiet it—all the time 
we were upon the fummit, it was low, dry, and extended, and beat at a rate of five to 
four—the fev^ evidently proved the uneafinefswe lliould have experienced at a greater 
height; but in the ifianner we were affected-, it produced an effe£l very different to what 
another, degree of elevateon would have done. So far from occafioiiing any weaknefs, 
it feemed rather to add to my ftrength, and invigorate my fpirits. Vegetation prevailed 
almoft'to'the very fummit of M-ont Perdu. 1 fhall content myfelf with pointing out the 
xnoft remarkable ftations of it. 

Upon -its fouthern fide, the vegetation or growth of trees ceafed at two thoufand one 
'hundred and fifty metres, or one thoufand one hundred toifes—thefe were a fpecies of 
Scotch pines—ftill higher Ihrubs feemed to thrive with much vigour; the jumper en¬ 
dures at the higheft, and leaves the rhododendron in the rear. Among thefe {hFubsl no¬ 
ticed the djius ro/etu, of Jacquin, growing a little below the defile of Nifele; and to 
this point we meet with a very vigorous Rnd herbaceous plant, known by the n?ime of 
xnicus fpinoftjftmus of Villars, which has an appearance different from that of Linr^eus; 

1 fent fome of the feeds of it to Mr. Cels. 

At the defile of Nifele, that is to fay, at the height of two thoufand five hundred and 
fixteen metres, or one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes; the furface is co¬ 
vered with verdure; and the potentilla htpimides, of Willdenow, and the ranunctdtis 
montanusf of the fame author, are both found in abundance here. Thefe two plants are 
conftantly Alpine in the Pyrenees; the firft particularly fo perhaps, if it is really dift’er- 
eiit frotn the potentilla valderia. 

At one hundred 'and fifty or two hundred metres higher, appeared the ranumuhts 
parnajftafolins ; this rare fpecies is very common here. I remained that I met with it 
but three times in the upper Pyrenees, and then always in fituations of precifely the 
fame eleN-ation. Above this ftation, and until you reach the upper terrace, all is\per- 
manentiior moveable wrecks of fnows; but at the terrace vegetation re-appears; .and 
there are even fome graffes, and common fnxifrnget to be met with. 

A check however is once more given to vegetation by the great glacier; ;^et upon 
rocks under the fhelter of the peak, hard and naked as they are, you difeover a fpecies 
of turf of faxifraga grocnlandka et androfacea^ and fome tufts of the artemifta rupejbis of 
La Marck: thefe plants are fnjall but vigorous; after«ll, I have gathered rouniSCjfoe 
peak a confidered by many botanifts as the alpiHum of Linnaeus, andtheiaf^w 

alpina with rofe flowers, drawn by Jacquin; they were both in their higheft bluo^li,; ;^x(d 
dever did I behold the latter in fo much vigour and beauty. * ~ 

Thefe latter*plants grew fo near the fummit, that one cannot doubt but they would 
eftablifh themfeives tliure but for the moving fragments^|hich invincibly,: as it w^ers, 
repulfe them; the lichens even will fcarcely mften to th^Tragments, and I coultf but 

^ diftinguifh 
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Jiftlagmfti » few of thofe of the nature of cruftaccous lithophages, which every where 
have a difpofition to feften on ftones of this piedes.. ‘ ^ 

However the moft perfect plants whkh take grpwth at the greateft height and under 
the fame latitude are thofe which I have juft particuiaritn^d. The platform and its im- 
menfe clefts were now what remained for me to explore. I reached Gavarnie on the 
2Cth Auguft^and on the following day paffed the port, the lei's elevated, the eafieft and 
moft frequented paflage over this part of the PyreneA, notwithftanding it is found to be, 
by the meafurement of fome OTgineers, one thoufand one hundred and njnety-fix toifes 
mgb» and the mean of two barometrical obfervations, varying but little Irom each efther, 
fciM it at two thoiifand three hundred and twenty-three metres, which is not more than 
leven metres Icfs—hence it is evident this defile as much exceeds S». Gothard id eleva¬ 
tion, as the Port'de Pinede does St. Bernard; and in fafl the great mafs of the Upper 
Pyrenees, exceed in height that of the higher Alps, although the elevations of the peaks 
which command them, are much lefs. 

I now defeended to the Spanifh Hofpital of Boucharo, in ^’levatfon cofrelponding with 
that of G.ivarnie, viz. one thoufand four hundred and foit\ifour metres or llbven hun¬ 
dred and forty-one toifes. Here I found the platlorm which rofe upon my left abfo- 
kitcly inacceffiblc, and confcqucntly found it nectflary to range the valley of Broto, to 
difaover if poflible an entrance into fome of the clefts^ in our iearch we arrived at TorIa» 
a confiderable village at about a league and a half diftanre from Boucharo; here I 
perceived to the caft an opening into a large valley, which penetrated into the platform* 
and whkh is known by the name of the val d’Ordefa, and-entirely uninhabited, I made 
my way to it by fording the Ara, and was prefcntly fatisfied I had entered one of the 
clefts I had contemplated from Mont Perdu. Its aperture is at the fummit of Torla* 
wWch by my barometrical obfervStions I found to be one thoufand and eighty-one 
m^s, or five hundred and fifty-fix toifes. I rambled in this cleft for four hours* 
always under the fhade of a thick ftately foreft, and inclofed between vertical walls of 
dreadful elevation. The day was drawing towards its 'clofe whea we reached the es> 
tremity of the cleft; the platform waaftill above our heads, furrounded with thofe wjills 
fo impoftibte to climb, which determined us to pafs the night under the Ihelier of a rock 
oVerfpread with tufts of the xenijia lufi^anica a very rare ftirub, which wc cut to light 
and feed our fire. “We found the height oi this ftation to be nine hundred and twenty- 
five toifes. , 

At foe break of the followmg day we proceeded to reconnoI..e the walls, which after 
tnrp unfucceftful attempts and not without imminent danger, wc foaled with our kinds 
and feet. ‘ Having attained the platform, the face of every thing foemed changed around 
us, and in fuch a manner that we hardly knew where we were. Mont Perdu* tl^; .Cy- 
‘ Under* itc walls atuLclefts, were before us* but we were enabled to fingle them put from 
wnldft foe chaos of, irpc]|ts fo piled upon each other; it wasneoeflary thenffhould traverfe 
' foe pla'tform to ad}irt.'iny obfervations with thofe khad made on the fummit. 

'AiWr more thau once confulting the barometer on dilFerent fituations of the platform, 
tkvxtUjf' found to be two thoufand four hundred and thirty metres*,or lomt- 
. dbertg fiione'fhaa one thoufand two hundred toifes. This height, compared with thoio I 
’ at foe bottom of the valley* gives an advantage over its upper extremitv of 

'j|de hundred and thirty-fix metres, and is one thoufand two hurured and fifty feven 
Oietres abbve mputh, fo that the mean depth of the cleft will be eight hundred and. 
ifinhty-fix metres* or four hundred and fifty-nine toifes. * 

* ranged miliw dii«£Uons the meridional fide of-tbi^ ftiell-comppfod chain* 

liwiU in a few words give the rdult of my obfervations. With refped to the gt‘n<p-al 
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tion offuch uncommon forms. Further in no part were thefe farms fo ifttpoling sgs in 
thofe great clefts I had juft explored. Their furface is a fu<;pei&on of fteps perfectly 
horizontal, and formed by beds of freeftone, with which we obferved intermixed the 
red freeftone, confidercd by geologifts as the moft ancient of the globe. Here the tor¬ 
rents are fo regular in their fail, that the whole paflage they make to themfelves feems to 
be the work of man. The pofitions too of thefe immenfe fiffures, difpofed into ftories 
of prodigious elevation, and on every fide of us loft to our fight, their perpendicular 
materials, colour, and joinings, fo much recall to our minds ftru£lures raifed by the 
hand of man, that we imagine ourfelves contemplating th<> ruins of fome immenfe 
edifice. ’ * * * 

The pudding ftone and freeftone conftitute the largeft portion of thefe walls; but the' 
conipaft limeftone feparates them here and there in large ftrata \ upon the hi^er land¬ 
ings thefe are particularly obferved in finall beds, not difficult to be diftinguilhed, and- 
always horizontal in their pofition. • * 

The firft beds I noticed upon the platform were yet horizoT\jal, and are compofed of 
a pudding ftone, in which the flints and fand form in tlie calcareous fand very irregular 
undulating veins. 

But at the approach of the peak the pofition of the beds are entirely changed. At 
the bafe of Mont Perdu I found the fhell-compofed beds varyiug themfelves to the fouth, 
and dipping to the north on an angle of 45''. an inclination the very oppofite to that of 
fimilar beds which conititute the northern bafe of the fame peak. It is therefore cer¬ 
tain that the beds of this mountain are, as it were, an open fan, the vertical rays of which 
conftitute its fummit; a very fingular difpofition, and an inverfion of that which a rife 
or burft * could have produced. It is further certain, that the beds arranged towards 
the )^aks are precifely the fhorteft, the moft irregular, and intertwined; and that there 
is a aoherency and regularity in thofe beds very proportional to their approach to a per- 
fed horizontal pofition. 

We cannot doubt that the latter are in their natural and original pofition, and that 
they owe their regularity to the foil upon which they have been depolited. 

Befides the waters by which they were colleded being turbulent, have by turns thrown 
up calcareous ilime, fands, and heavy flints, and mixed their various materials with *an 
effort, the figns of which cannot be miftaken. 

1 have already in another place attempted to eftablifh the fad, that the courfe of thefe 
waters was rapidly impelled in a diredion from the fouth-weft to the norih-eaft, and 
this is ftrongly here evinced by the pofition of the different maffes and the fituarion of the 
fteeps. Tlie force then of thefe currents, upon the fouthern face of the primitive chain, 
would naturally lodge the matter they accumulated very irregularly upon its fides, not lefe 
on account of the inclination and ruggednefs of the furface which received it,‘ as by reafoit 
of the agitation, whirlpot is, and fwelling of the waves, by which it was impelled along. 

The irregular beds which thefe tumultuary impulfions occafioned, being at firft un- 
ftably lodged upon very oblique planes, have removed from them, as foon as they had 
received a confidcrable addition to their bulk and weight; and it is natural to imagine 
that the moft inclined of thefe oeds muft have fallen upon the regular depofits beneath, 
and that feveral of them have maintained an hold upon the lower trenches. A move¬ 
ment of this nature is more eafily imagined than an eruption, the caul'es of which m»ft 
be looked for in fome vague hypothefis^ and whofe natural effect would be rather to lift 
yp the beds in Ihifts, upon each other, than fpread them out like a.faa. 
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In the meln*time one of the greateft difficulties yet remains unaccounted fdr} it is not 
eafy to comprehend hoy Aich maffes, evidently as it were, turned upfide down, have 
Haken their ftations feveral hundred metres above the fummits of the mountains, from 
whence we might believe them to have been thrown down. Has it then anfen from the 
Sinkings that have lowered, as there are^raany circumftances to induce a belief, the 
-northern mountains ? or have their fummits been fubje£ted to a more rapid wafte, as 
other fafis authorize us to imagine.? Let us however confefs, thereds nothing clearly 
■to be depended upon, excepting that fome extraordinary convulfion of nature has fub- 
jecled the higher beds of Mont Perdu to a change of pofition. 

. Another circumftance'is alfo clear, .and that is,‘that this convulfion has originated 
beneath the waters, as is evident from thofe upper difpofed (helves, on the fummit of 
the overturned beds; which upper depofites may have occupied many vacuities, enlarged 
many-vidges, and ftrongly cemented the crumbling maffes with the compreffed ones. 

The firft valleys, (iie veftiges of which are fufficiently diftinguifliable, have been formed 
upon thefe mountains by the retiring of the waters, and thefe waters, having once found 
their natural level, have left thefe maffes to diliccation, and their natural weight j the 
general or partial (inkings too of thefe maffes, have occafioned the great fouthern clefts; 
and probably the deep valleys to the north and weft, which divide by diverging, having 
always Mont Perdu for their centre. 

Doubtlefs thefe clefts have at brft been no other than narrow fiffures, and by de¬ 
grees, fince enlarged by the fall of their walls; the varied pofition of the beds to the 
north of Mont Perdu, and-the diverfity of the matter feated upon them, has determined 
irregularly this enlargement; and the valleys have expanded themfelves from their bot- 
vtji^s to their.edgts in a multitude of different angles; to the fouth on the contrary, the 
lOTdency of the beds in every way vertically to divide themfelves, never fails to leaiAi be¬ 
hind their fallen furfaces perpendicular cragp; and the deftrufl;ion a£ting always in 
the fame manner, upon fubftances always fimilar, has increafed the fiffures by feftions 
parallel to their firft line, infomuch that their projeding and returning angles have 
every where retained their original correfpondence. 

I will not extend thefe refledions farther; what I have already faid is fufficient for the 
.fifigularities of one mountain; but tiiis mountain is not only thehigheft of the Pyrenees, 
it is alfo the moft elevated point of our hemifphere whereon organic wrecks have been 
ilifeovered ; it is, in a word, of all the known mountains, the laft labours of the fea, in 
its volume the moft confiderable, and the moft extraordinary from its ftrudure. A 
ground like this is claflical for the ftudy of fecondary mountains, and the hiftory of the 
laft revolutions of the globe. It will afford a reiterated cxercife to the fagacity of the 
interpreters of nature; and, from what I have myfelf advanced regarding it, it will be 
.evident I ani very far from having exhaufted its geology. 


at.<i rr.li,..., 
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